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Choosing a Future: Strategies for 
Designing and Evaluating 
New Programs 


RICHARD J. LIGHT and PAUL V. SMITH 
Harvard University 


The authors argue that large scale educational interventions at the national 


level should incorporate evaluation as an integral part of program development. 


They suggest several statistical techniques which developers could use. Until 
d judge it as 


now, the thrust of evaluation has been to take a total program an 
either worthy or unworthy. In contrast, the authors propose an approach which 
searches for those few versions which are working well, so that they can be 
improved and recreated in future centers. The Head Start experience illustrates 


many of the authors’ points. 


The Government is very keen on amassing statistics. They collect them, add them, 
raise them to the Nth power, take the cube root and prepare wonderful diagrams. But 
you must never forget that every one of these figures comes in the first instance from 


the village watchman, who just puts down what he pleases. 
Sir Josiah Stamp 


Critics of a series of recent reports in education often seem to agree with Sir 
ually couched in terms such as 


Josiah Stamp, although their criticisms are us 
or “the evaluators weren't looking for the right things.” 
hat evaluations of an experimental program 


N 


“we need more time,” 
Yet, any educator who believes t 
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must ultimately be done, and then taken reasonably seriously, must be disturbed 
by several major findings reported in the past few years. 

A series of studies and articles have indicated that by and large the following 
programs have failed to meet the goals set for them: Project Head Start (the 
Westinghouse-Ohio Report) , compensatory education (Professor Arthur Jen- 
sen), and the public education system itself (the Coleman Report). It seems 
as if our ability to detect failure has outrun our power to instill success. Ef- 
forts at improved reading, community control of schools, and aid programs 
directed “at the first five years of life” have only to await their turn at the 
evaluator’s desk. This paper is offered with the belief that better programs will 
grow from improved development and evaluation strategies. Until now, evalua- 
tion has largely been a separate endeavor from program development. We hope 
that presenting some technical points in an untechnical manner will reduce this 
separation, 


Outline of our Argument 


We advocate that evaluation should be embedded in ongoing program develop- 
ment. To this end, several ideas are presented. First, we argue that most pro- 
grams have multiple goals, which are dynamic over time rather than fixed. These 
facts imply certain evaluation strategies will be preferable to others. Second, 
we discuss the importance of the program developer having “control” over cer- 
tain aspects of his program. Separating controllable from uncontrollable factors 
_ helps the developer to make a program work, and to understand why it works. 
Third, we summarize the virtues and limitations of post hoc experimental de- 
signs and post hoc sample surveys. Until now, these two approaches have been 
commonly used for evaluation. Fourth, we suggest how various defects of post 
hoc experimental designs can be corrected. Applying these corrections leads to 
an “exploratory” model. We discuss how this exploratory model can be used as 
an integral part of program development. Fifth, we suggest how traditional 
post hoc surveys can be modified and made much more powerful. Techniques of 


*Victor G. Cicirelli, et al, The Impact of Head Start: An Evaluation of the Effects of Head 
Start on Children’s Cognitive and Affective Development. (Westinghouse Learning Corporation 
and Ohio University, 1969). (Hereafter, we refer to the “Westinghouse Report.”) 

“Arthur R, Jensen, “How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement,” Harvard 
Educational Review, 39 (Winter, 1969), pp. 1-123. 

3James S. Coleman, et al, Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966). 
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sequential measurement, over time, provide an important tool for these modifi- 
cations. Finally, we synthesize into two summary tables some choices which 
both evaluators and program developers must make. 


Context of the Evaluation Problem 


How to interpret evaluations of educational interventions, and indeed whether 
it is even possible to evaluate objectively, has been recently considered at some 
length by Cohen.t Cohen points out many difficulties in evaluating any program 
with multiple goals. In some cases, due to political pressures, the goals may ac- 
tually be at cross purposes with each other. We agree that this is a serious problem. 
However, neither the taxpayers who finance a program, nor its intended bene- 
ficiaries, can be expected to support indefinitely an effort which evaluation after 
evaluation has shown to have marginally positive value, The challenge, then, is 
to isolate and understand strategies for producing better programs. 

Unfortunately there is no complete technology for designing and optimizing 
the performance of a potential national program. But the rudiments of such 
a technology have been created in the last two decades, and many of those ideas 
are outlined here. 

The types of programs which may benefit from our suggestions are charac- 
terized by: 

1. Well-formulated goals directed toward a specific student population, usual- 
ly a large population; 

2. A set of services to be performed, often by several practitioners simul- 
taneously; 

g. Performance of services where the students are, typically in circumstances 
that are decentralized. The result is that many centers, sometimes hundreds, 
operate concurrently; 

4. The general content of the program worked out to a considerable degree 
in advance—usually on either theoretical grounds or political grounds—but 
with some latitude in, for example, the number and type of personnel and cur- 
ricula involved. 

The Head Start Program, as it was originally conceived in 1965, should have 
fulfilled these criteria. Unfortunately, for a variety of political reasons, num- 


‘David K. Cohen, “Politics and Research: The Evaluation of Large-Scale Social Action Pro- 
grams in Education,” forthcoming in Review of Educational Research, March, 1970. 


bers one and four were not fulfilled.5 With the hope that future variants will 
meet all the above criteria, we will use Head Start in several examples through- 
out this paper.® 


Goals and Program Criteria 


We begin with a discussion of some problems in specifying program goals, 
This specification is clearly an important early step in the formulation of any 
new program. In general, all goals should incorporate two ideas. One is the 
practical certainty that no educational program will ever prove to be highly 
“efficient”; we simply do not know enough about social processes, and our 
available measures are far too crude, to permit the attainment of truly optimum 
performances. However, we can try to make our programs effective, if never 
completely efficient.” After all, the light bulb is not a particularly efficient 
way of converting electricity into light, but it is effective enough to be worth 
having. Second, we face a limitation in not having control over all features of 
a program. For example, in any Head Start center it is impossible to “control” 
the precise characteristics of student-teacher social interaction, and we would 
likely choose not to control it even if we could. Despite these constraints, how- 
ever, a number of principles can be applied when formulating criteria for edu- 
cational interventions. 


The Indirect Constraint Principle 


Most programs will have a number of goals. But there is no reason to treat 
them as independent. Within the confines of a specific program some goals may 
go together, in the sense that a version of the program which achieves one of 
them will very likely also achieve others. Goals can generally be divided into 
groups, such as cognitive goals, noncognitive goals, and health goals. By such 


"For a summary discussion of political aspects of Head Start, see the paper by Marshall 
Smith Ria Joan Bissell, “The Impact of Head Start,” Harvard Educational Review, 40 (Win- 
ter 1970). 

“Some of the proposals made in this paper resemble those offered by the 1968 White House 
Task Force on Child Development, in planning Project Follow-Through. We cannot tell the 
degree to which those proposals were implemented. In any case, our focus is upon locating 
the best version of a single program, rather than comparing the relative benefits from many 
different kinds of programs (i.e., we will not compare Head Start vs. Follow T) 'hrough vs. Upward 
Bound). 

™We are talking here of complex programs designed to affect children in some behavioral way. 
An extremely specific program, such as giving a dental exam to every child in a population, 

may be highly “efficient” as well as effective. 


ee 
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grouping, the program developer can reasonably expect that if he works to 

maximize the attainment of any one goal in a group, he is probably not doing i 
badly in realizing other goals in that group. If he establishes a loose sort of 
priorities among the groups of goals, he can strive first for an acceptable level 
of performance on the most important group. After this, he can shift his at- i 
tention and resources to modify his program in order to also do well among 2 
the secondary groups. The program developer must, however, realize the 
tremendous difficulties of trying to maximize, simultaneously, goals in more 
than one group. In this event, a reasonable procedure would be to select one 
group as most important and work towards maximizing it, while setting a 
“minimally acceptable level” for other groups. For example, suppose that 
cognitive goals are selected as most important, and that a program consisting 
entirely of highly competitive games is found to maximize cognitive achieve- 
ment. Then, if a second group of goals stresses values of cooperation among =~ 
children, the competitive games may work directly against this second group. 
Thus, the maximization of one group of goals is constrained by limita- P- 
tions imposed by another group. Exactly how these groups should be traded off 
against one another depends upon a program developer's priorities. But, in an 
example such as this, he must realize that he cannot simultaneously maximize = 
the achievement of both sets of goals. . ’ 


oo ee 


The Problem of Means vs. Variability 

Programs of educational intervention usually define their benefits in terms of 
individual gains by members of the student population. Thus, there isa natural . 
tendency to use the average gain over the population as a measure of benefit 
conferred: This was done consistently in the Westinghouse study, and is gen- 
erally a reasonable procedure. However, the variation in benefits must also be 
measured, since it is possible to conceive of a program which can raise a group | 
average while leaving many students worse off than they would have been with- f 


out the program. For example, a program which has a daily curriculum com- 


pletely lacking in structure may enable some children to flourish, while others 
tion in benefits should always 


flounder badly. An analysis of within-center varia! 
be done to detect these effects. 


Understanding “Partially Successful” Programs 
to be successful “on the average.” 


Suppose a prototype program is found 
2 ee s may have come about. At one ex- 


Then there are several ways in which thi 


treme, every child may have obtained moderate benefits from the program. At 
the other extreme, some children may have benefited greatly, while other chil- 
dren may not be helped, or may even have suffered from the exposure. If we 
can discover from a data analysis the characteristics of those children who are 
most likely to benefit from the program, then we can selectively direct this 
program to only those children who will most likely gain from it. With such 
selectivity, not only will the average gain be larger and the cost less, but also 
we will decrease the number of persons who must face the realization that the 
program, for them, has been a failure, 

But whenever we preselect children, based on their background characteris- 
tics, a serious ethical question arises. We might say that overall we have bene- 
fited the group, but at the cost of making each person's destiny more rigid. The 
predestined losers from one program may be those who are excluded from all 
other available programs, They are exactly the children who most require aid, 
Exposing all children to programs known to increase the predetermination of 
consequences comes very close to violating the basic ethic of equal opportunity. 

The Westinghouse study asked a minimal number of these questions. They 
offered overall results broken down only by racial composition of center, area 
of the country, and rural ys, urban, Other crucial breakdowns were ignored.’ 


Monitoring for Unintended Consequences 


Even though a developer works a program toward a particular set of goals, 
the program should be continuously monitored for unintended consequences, 
These are effects for which the program developer did not plan. Trying 
to anticipate all possible indirect effects of any program will be extremely difficult, 

_ but success may have important policy implications. It may spur us to rethink 
the original goals of a program, 

Two examples of favorable unintended consequences will illustrate the idea, 
One is the Tennessee Study, which indicated that younger siblings of children 
who received special help also tended to outperform their peers whose older 
brothers and sisters had received no special help.® Thus, “vertical diffusion” 
seemed to be an unintended consequence of an educational intervention. The 
second example comes from any situation where one group of students tutors 
— Smith and Bissell, op. cit., for a careful analysis of other breakdowns which were impor- 

°R. A. Klaus, and Susan W. Gray, “The Early Training Project for Disadvantaged Children: 


A Report After Five Years,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
1968, 120, pp. 12-13. 
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another group. The school performance of the tutors may improve after the 
tutoring experience, although the thrust of the program was originally to help 
the tutees. 

A number of such situations are possible with Head Start. For example, 
after a child has been exposed to the program, his parents may display greater 
confidence in his academic undertakings. Whether or not this confidence should 
be inspired by the program, it may have beneficial effects independent of the 
Head Start curriculum.!° 


The Constraint of Replicability 


A successful research and development effort implies replicable results. This 
suggests that the search for features which may influence the success of a pro- 
gram should center on those which are not unique to a particular center. We 
do not for a moment minimize the importance of an exciting “group leader” 
or uniquely trained specialist. But if there are only half a dozen of these 
unique people in the country, and if a realistic constraint of the program is 
that it must be carried out at the local level at hundreds or even thousands of 
disparate centers, then we must identify replicable features which increase pro- 
gram effectiveness. Thus, enough centers ought to be included in a program 
evaluation to isolate and determine replicable features which are desirable. The 
Westinghouse study included only 29 full-year centers and, thus, did not really 
deal with this problem. 


The Search for Failure 


Most statements of program evaluation goals (including the Westinghouse 
Report), have overlooked an important question. Developers have focussed 
on determining which combinations of features are associated with successful 
outcomes. The question of what program characteristics seem to be par- 
ticularly associated with harmful outcomes, or failures, appears to be generally 
ignored. One simple example is the relation between length of a school day and 


2°If we monitor a wide variety of unintended consequences, then we can redirect a program 
which is failing to achieve its principal goals but which is succeeding in other ways. We can 
also avoid the tragic drift of a program away from its attainable goals. For example, erpe 
that an experimental first-grade program draws children randomly from a community, and that 


the stated purpose of this program is to maximize its graduates’ verbal achievement scores. 


isti i i high tuition, if 
Then a statistically optimal strategy for the program might be to charge a 
it turns out that parents’ income is highly correlated with improvement in verbal skill in a 
grade. Only the sons of the wealthy will attend the program, and their verbal achievement w. 
be high. Clearly the implications of this strategy are unacceptable. 


its impact on student performance. We would certainly like to know the best 
length. But it would also be quite useful to find out what lengths are especially 
bad. Then, on those occasions when we cannot attain an ideal, at least we can 
avoid the worst outcomes. 
Later in this paper we will present some techniques for studying the effects 
on children of various program characteristics; these techniques will apply to 
- the search for the preconditions of failure as well as the preconditions of suc- 
cess. 


The Trade-off Between Short-term and Long-term Goals 


Program designers should realize that while sometimes the short-term and long- 
term goals in a program coincide, the opposite is also frequently true. An 
example of coincidence is health care; we of course hope that by making sure 
children have adequate health care at a very young age, their prospects for 
good health in their later lives will be improved. An example of a possible con- 
flict is that for the short term, a center wishing to maximize children’s school 
readiness might stress teacher-initiated, less creative tasks, while for the long 
term a child’s cognitive performance might depend more upon student-initiated 
tasks and questions. When faced with a conflict such as this, the program de- 
veloper must make a difficult choice.11 Unfortunately, beyond being aware of 
the necessity of this choice, there is little a developer can do to resolve the con- 


flict, except to specify program goals as precisely as possible and accept the 
accompanying limitations. 


The Importance of Control 


In our later discussions, we will present several methods for selecting 
desirable program features. Such features, however, may be divided into two 
general groupings: those characteristics which are under the direct control of the 

_ program developer, and those which aren’t. 
This is an important distinction because, although for knowledge’s sake we 
would like to understand the relation of every program characteristic to ultimate 
program effectiveness, only those factors which can actually be controlled in 


™ Defining goals for a program in advance, and then successively redefining the goals (or the 
priorities among them) as the program progresses, enables program developers to “keep the 
aed straight.” They ar not have their program judged by its failure to produce results 
they never intended to produce in the first place. Head Start may be just such ‘ogram, judi 
as a loser in an event it had never entered. ser aed Eein 
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practice can be used to benefit children. Thus, for example, it is of great theo- 
retical importance to measure the effect on a child’s learning ability, on a given 
day, of having had a good night’s sleep the night before and a good breakfast. 
the same day. But, assuming that Americans are not now ready to accept a 
Kibbutzim model of day/night child-care centers, the good breakfast is under 
the control of a program developer while the good night’s sleep is not. 

From now on, then, when we use the word “control” we will not mean 
political control, or local control, or control group. Rather, we will mean the 


ability of the program developer to try different combinations of program char- 


acteristics in order to see which combinations achieve the greatest success in ful- 


filling program goals.!? The Head Start experience provides an excellent exam- — 


ple of a situation where, because some characteristics could not be controlled 
(such as within-class teacher-child interaction), the program developers essen- 


tially gave up all attempts at control over variations of the program. A} 


post hoc evaluation was then attempted on the entire uncontrolled process, 
and the overall average result judged to be of marginal value. Surely an in- 
telligent variation of controllable characteristics during the program develop- 
ment will generate useful information. And this information, if passed along to 
local people out in the field, can help them in the long run to develop more ef- 
fective programs. 


Current Evaluation Models 


We now move to a critique of the two most frequently used models in large- 
scale program evaluations: the post hoc experiment 
sample survey. While in many tra 
proaches are highly appropriate, they are not as fea: 
ment. Both are post hoc approaches in that they assume many ve 
proposed program have been run simultaneously, and that the evaluation takes 
place after the results are in. Examining the limitations of these traditional 
approaches will lead us to a third approach: we will call it an exploratory model. 


sible for program develop- 


2 Examples of several characteristics which are generally controllable would be number of 


staff per child; highly structured vs. unstructured curriculum; hours per day of the program 
A lengthier discussion of the idea of control appears in the excellent worth of D. T. Campbell 
and J. Stanley, “Experimental and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research on Training,” in 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, ed. by N. L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963), 


. 161-246. i 
PE; To be fair to Head Start, we must note again that it was set up In a great hurry. We thus 
control to have taken place. y 


couldn’t expect very much planning and 


rsions of a 


al design and the post hoc 
ditional social science applications these ape 


The First Post hoc Experimental Approach 

One common approach to post hoc evaluation is patterned after classical ex- 
perimental research designs. A sample of a student population is exposed to a 
program for a period of time. Their progress toward a specified goal is then 
compared with that of another sample which has been exposed to some alterna- 
tive condition, such as no program at all. This was the general evaluation design 
used by Westinghouse on both the summer and all-year Head Start. In this type 
of evaluation the alternative sample (e.g. control group) is selected after the 
experiment has been run. This group is then matched, retrospectively, with the 
treatment group on as many background variables as possible. Often, however, 
the treatment and control groups are not perfectly matched on all background 
variables (such as parents’ SES level) which might be related to student per- 
formance. In this event, statistical techniques called covariate adjustments are 
used to eliminate any residual background differences between groups, to make 
comparisons fair. When initial or pretest scores are available, they are also in- 
troduced as covariates. 

Though frequently used, this approach has severe limitations. Post hoc 
matching can be done on only a few characteristics, such as sex, age, IQ, and an 
approximation of family economic status. Essentially we are required to reas- 
semble, after an experiment, a comparison group which exactly mirrors the ex- 
perimental group. Thus, to the extent that the experimental group was self- 
selected, we can never truly match, post hoc, for all background factors. In 
addition, covariance adjustments, even when correctly done, suffer from severe 
statistical limitations.14 


The Second Post hoc Experimental Approach 


While a second approach to program design and evaluation overcomes some 
of the handicaps of the post hoc-matching strategy, it is used less frequently, It 
consists of selecting a single large sample of children in advance, and randomly 
assigning them to either the treatment or the alternative programs. Unfortunate- 
ly, both practically and philosphically, this strategy also has several handicaps. 


* At least two detailed treatments of the problems of post hoc matching and covariance are 
available. One is W. G. Cochran, “The Planning of Observational Studies of Human Popula- 
tions,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 128 (1965), pp. 234-265. The other 
is P. E. Meehl, “Nuisance Variables and the ex post facto design,” in Minnesota Studies in 
Philosophy of Science, (forthcoming), We are collapsing many detailed variants of post hoc 
approaches into three general groupings; two post hoc experimental designs and one post hoc 
survey design. For a much finer breakdown, and a careful discussion of details, see Campbell 
and Stanley, op. cit. 
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First, for most educational programs, it would be impossible to assign a child 
living in Denver to a program (or non-program) in Bangor—even if that were 
ethically thinkable.!® In addition, there is a more subtle logical flaw. Most pro- 
grams, if put into wide practice, will deal with naturally occurring groups of 
children.6 For example, programs fostering classroom integration invariably 
move groups of children from one neighborhood to another, usually returning 
them to their origins each night. Certainly local Head Start centers draw upon 
their natural local constituency. Thus, even though groups of children in trial 
programs may be successfully randomized in a preliminary study, the results of 
this study will be unrepresentative of what full implementation of programs 
will or will not achieve. Further, there are strong reasons to suspect that the 
internal makeup of a group affects the impact of an educational program upon 
it.17 Therefore, if we wish to generalize from the results of an experiment to a 
large and geographically diverse population of children, we should include in 
the experiment only naturally occurring subgroups of children. It is only to these 
groups that any large program will be directed; rather than to any randomly 
assigned group of children.*® 


Jf we test the same version of a program in several different towns, then town-to-town dif- 
ferences in results would be attributed to differences in the children in the towns. This 
is the classic “nested” design, where “town” is the nesting factor. If we try a different version in 
each town, however, there is no way to separate variation due to differences among the versions 
from variation due to differences among children in the towns. A solution would be both to 
randomly assign versions among the several towns, and to try each program version several 
times. We can then separate the town-to-town variation in results from the variation due to 


different versions. 
x An operational definition of a “naturally occurring group” might be: those children who 


are (1) eligible for the program according to predefined standards, and (2) could be picked 
up by a single economically feasible bus run. Children within walking distance of a school are 
automatically included as a feasible group. Since a center might use several busses, each center 
can combine several naturally occurring groups. For any trial center in a town, we would want 
to select randomly one such set of naturally occurring groups from among the many feasible 
sets of “bus runs.” The point in the text is that a random sample of children from a large 
geographic area will probably produce a sample that no feasible set of bus runs could ever 
assemble. Thus, whatever the results of an experiment with such a random sample, K 
1 world” program conditions, as “real world” programs will 


cannot be generalized to future “rea j $ 
use “naturally occurring” groups of children. This point is further elucidated in Campbell and 


Stanley, op. cit. 
. cit., reports that school characteristics affected several student 


1 James S. Coleman, et al., op. i f 5! 
groups differently (p. 317). They also discuss the effects of differing social contexts (different 
student-body characteristics) on academic achievement (pp. 302 and 330). The effects of dif- 
fering social contexts also were the subject of Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, Volumes I 
and II (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967). ‘ i 

1 Actually, one proposal was recently put forth which would send children around the entire 
country, as part of an educational intervention. See Chester Pierce, “Violence and Counter- 
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Limitations of the Post hoc Experimental Strategies 


The major defect of both of the above evaluation strategies is that they answer 
the wrong question.1° They have been used first to estimate the average effect 
of the experimental program centers, and then to test whether or not this average 
effect is better than for the comparable non-centers. Assuming the experiment 
included a large number of program centers, however, there probably were some 
centers which worked relatively well and others which worked relatively poorly. 
And we do not want to use variability due to unsuccessful centers as a bench- 
mark to judge successful centers. Thus, we believe that the relevant question to 
ask is: which of the program centers worked well for reasons which are 
known to us and which can be reestablished in any future program centers??? We 
could then focus on these selected centers to determine whether their effects were 
more than accidental, and whether they were worth having. 

We have argued that post hoc evaluations have serious flaws if used for pro- 
gram development. But before we offer a number of suggestions for better pro- 
cedures, some technical detail which illustrates just how post hoc experimental 
designs fail may be helpful. Let us first look at the major form of analysis used 
in the Westinghouse evaluation of Project Head Start. Our purpose is not to 
criticize these particular evaluators, as the people who carried out this study had 
little or no control over the decisions we criticize. The evaluation was entirely 
post hoc, planned three years after the program began. 

Oversimplifying a bit, we can describe the Westinghouse procedure as fol- 
lows. The evaluators selected a sample of children from each Head Start center. 
Then, from the same towns, a group of non-Head Start children was selected. 
The non-Head Start children were chosen retrospectively to match those in 
Head Start on several background characteristics, The preferable alternative of 
selecting a single group of children per town, and then assigning half of them 
at random to the program, was not possible because the analysis was post hoc. 
Although we have mentioned the difficulties with retrospective matching and 
covariance adjustments (which were used by Westinghouse), we will assume for 


a moment that the matching was perfect. Let us then call each Head Start cen- 


violence: The Need for a Children’s Domestic 
39 (July 1969), pp. 553-568. 

* Our criticisms of the two post hoc designs are directed solely to their use in evaluations 
where our control over the experimental settings is much less than under laboratory conditions. 
These designs have proved to be of enormous value when applied to the settings for which 
they were designed. 


= We should also ask a similar question about which centers fail worst, and for what reasons. 


Exchange,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
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ter and its matching “non-treatment” in that town a “replication.” Then, al- 
though both groups in any replication were composed of similar children, there 
were differences in the characteristics of the children from one replication to 
another. 

In this evaluation, what were the sources of variability? One source was the 
differential effectiveness of the Head Start centers. A second source was the dif- 
ferences among non-treatments from town to town.*! A third source was the dif- 
ferences, town by town, in the characteristics of the children. Finally, there was 
individual student variation within each center and non-treatment group. __ 

The Westinghouse analysis (technically a two-way mixed model ANOVA) 
estimated the first three of these four sources of variation??? It did not use 
any estimate of within-center variation in students’ performance, But the im- à 
portant point, statistically, is that except for the overall difference between the 
average Head Start child and the average non-treatment child, all the variation 
in the differences in performance between the two groups, from town to town, 
was attributed to chance. 


“Further, just because a town had a particularly good Head Start center we cannot assume 
that it had an “equally relatively good” non-treatment as an alternative to going to the center, — 
In fact, it would be quite reasonable to assume little correlation between the quality of a center 
and the quality of the corresponding non-treatment in each town. 

"This is the model reported on pages 101-102 of Volume I of the Westinghouse Report, 
Two other, quite different, analyses were also done. Our discussion applies only to the first 
analysis, from which most of the report’s major conclusions are drawn. 

% Details of the two-way mixed model ANOVA are beyond the level of this paper. For a careful 
and detailed statement, see Henry Scheffe, The Analysis of Variance (John Wiley & Son, Inc. 
New York, 1959) Chapter 8, Our criticism is not of the model, Rather, we believe a better 
experimental program could have been run. The Westinghouse analysis used the following 


design: 


Head Start Non-Head Start 
Town 1 (Scores) (Scores) 
Town 2 ay "i 
Town N R " 
We would have preferred: 
Head Start Head Start cay Non-Head Start 
Version I Version II 
Town 1 (Scores) (Scores) (Scores) 
Town 2 + Kg S 
» » 
Town N i z 5 


In the preferred design, versions of Head Start would be preplanned and recreatable, Further, 
all yersions of Head Start need not be represented in every town. But the analysis we recom- 
mend can only be done when program variations are selected in advance. 
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What are the implications of this procedure? Suppose there were a large 
amount of variation in the differential effectiveness of Head Start centers and 
non-treatment alternatives from town to town. In some towns the Head Start 
children outperformed the non-treatment children, while in other towns the 
opposite was true. Then if the overall averages of the two groups were only 
slightly different, we would conclude statistically that the Head Start effect was 
not significantly better than the non-treatment. But does this approach answer 
the proper question? We believe it does not. 

When starting a new program such as Head Start, for which the specific 
content is somewhat vague, we shouldn't be surprised to find that the overall 
outcome for all children, in the many different versions of the new program, is 
about the same as for children in non-treatment. But in developing a new pro- 
gram the question we should be trying to answer is which versions of the new 
program really were superior, and what made them so. Certainly we don’t want 
to use the variation among the new and/or the old treatments as an excuse 
for leaving the world as it is, and rejecting new programs as being “on the 
average” of little value. We want to isolate the few centers which may be doing 
an exceptionally good job. 

But if we wish to answer this new question, what would be a preferable form 
of analysis? A good approach would be to note that not only did the various 
Head Start centers differ one from another in their average effects, but also 
that children within any one center were differentially affected. Further, there 
may be much greater variability in children’s performances in some centers than 
in others. Thus, although it is tempting to substitute the average score from each 
center for the group of individual scores of the children who were there (on the 
grounds that an average is more stable than the components which make it up), 
this is not a good approach. It merely permits us to ignore what happened.** 
Instead of using group means and throwing away all information about the 
variability within each of the centers, we should treat each center as a “level” 


of an experimental factor.” This would lead us to use an ordinary analysis of 
variance design for our evaluation. 


% The Westinghouse team used group-mean scores rather than individual scores, but not for 
this reason, Having assumed that the two-way mixed model ANOVA applied to their design, 
they correctly used the interaction rather than within-groups error term as the denominator of 
their test statistic. 

In the language of analysis of variance, a “factor” can be either a variable or a set of alterna- 
tive treatments. The “levels” of a factor correspond either to the alternative treatments, or to 
the specific values of the variable. For our example, all Head Start programs would be the 
“factor,” while each different program version would correspond to a different “level” of that factor. 
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This analysis of variance design must be used carefully. We will have es- 
timates of variability in children’s performances between centers and within 
centers. But we said that we would like to embed evaluation into the ongoing 
process of development. We thus wish- to identify which features of a Head Start 
center lead to successful outcomes for children. We can then recreate them and 
improve upon them in future centers. 

How will an analysis of variance affect our identifying these features? Return- 
ing to the idea of control helps us to see. The total variation in an experiment 
can be partitioned into three components. Some variation will be due to features 
which we know are controllable (e.g., class size, sex of teacher). Some varia- 
tion will be due to features -which we know are uncontrollable (e.g., eagerness of 
children’s mothers to work with program). Finally, some variation will be un- 
explained; we can consider this uncontrollable. The point is that whatever the 
differences in performance from center to center, not all of this variation is 
subject to our control. Therefore, we will generally be unable to change features 
of the worst centers enough to make them equivalent to our best centers. 

Further, an estimate of the uncontrollable effects of the centers on children 
is generally obtained from the average within-center variation, But suppose the 
best-performing centers tend to have less internal variation than the weaker 
centers. Then, if we use average within-center variation as an “error term” in 
our analysis of variance, we may miss identifying the best centers.?6?" For- 


* The ideas above can be illustrated with a contrived example. Suppose we had run trials 
in five centers, each having three children. First, suppose the resulting scores looked like this: 


CENTER 

1 2 3 4 5 

jo 6 77 75 70 

89 88 84 85 92 

91 98 92 95 97 
Without our making specific probability estimates, it appears that the best average, that of 
center 5, came about due to the same causes that produced the variation among the students’ scores 
in all the centers. But suppose instead that our results were: 


CENTER 
15) VRP EB Aa 
yo 65 77 75 96 
89 88 84 8 98 
gi 98 92 95 9 
i “ ing.” does it have a 
In this case, we would suspect that center 5 was “on to something.” Not only 
higher average score, but also the variability of its scores seems much reduced from ya va 
found in the other centers, If the average variability among all the centers was us pren 
whether center 5 had a significantly higher mean, we might underestimate the “goodness” o! 
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tunately, this problem can be ayoided by using the statistical techniques of 
gap tests or contrasts, procedures which can “hone in” on centers having very 
high or very low averages, and then, separately, estimating the variability with- 
in just the outstanding centers.28 Use of these contrasts should become standard 
procedure in future evaluations. We will then be studying the “best potential” 
of a program, by focussing on the performance of only a selected group of centers. 


Developing an Exploratory—Experimental Strategy 


We are now moving toward a procedure which shows promise. Let us recount 
what we have included so far. First, we predesignate a number of program fea- 
tures which we believe may influence the outcome of a center’s operation, and 
which we can control. Ideally, we then set up several centers representing various 
combinations of these features. (Knowledge of combinations which are impos- 
sible or useless can be used to reduce the number of center types which are 
represented.) Then, centers are assigned to natural groups of children in each 
locality. Finally, we employ techniques such as gap tests, which particularly 
search for outstanding centers. But by making these changes we have trans- 


this center. There are tests for homogeneity of variance, which estimate whether any centers 
have improbably high or low internal variance. But ideally we would like a test for the joint 
probability of a high mean and a low variance. What does this imply for the development of 
new programs? If we don’t know which program features caused center 5 to do so well, then 
we won't be able to recreate its effects in future centers. Thus, we should ideally try each pro- 
gram version in several centers, We might then find that for a type 5 program, tried in two 
different centers, we had scores like 96, 98, 98; and 95, 96, 98, The small difference between these 
two centers is uncontrollable, but the difference between them and all the other centers is 
under our control. 

* The point is not new: “Unless the experiment is arranged to permit certain special analyses, 
the assumption is that a stimulus pushes all subjects in the same direction by roughly the 
same amount, which leaves their dispersion unchanged. This is by no means a safe assumption 
in psychological and sociological matters. Often, subjects respond to a stimulus by hyper- 
activity or hypoactivity or by some other kind of opposite responses.” From John Ross and 
Perry Smith, “Orthodox Experimental Designs,” in Methodology in Social Research, (ed. by 
Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., and Ann B. Blalock (New York: McGraw Hill, 1968). 

% Suppose we had tried five versions of a program, and the children in each version had 
average scores of 70,7, 80, 84, 97 respectively. The gap test will reveal which distances (gaps) 
between adjacent pairs of means are statistically significant. It might show, for example, that we 
Ought to think of the five centers as being grouped: (jo, low), (77, 80, 84, middle), and 
(97, high). Notice that we will locate unusually poor centers as well as unusually good ones. 
Other methods which search for significant groupings of outcomes are called “contrasts.” Besides 
the procedures in common use—covered, for example, in Roger E. Kirk, Experimental Design: 
Procedures for the Behavioral Sciences (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1968).—techniques exist 
for the identification of outliers (extreme-valued observations), Many of them do not depend 
upon ANOVA computations. A recent and readable paper is Frank E. Grubbs, “Procedures for 
Detecting Outlying Observations in Samples,” Technometrics, 11 (February 1969), p. 1. 
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formed the post hoc experimental design model into an exploratory model. We 

now have a procedure which closely resembles a true experimental design, 
Three further summary points can be made about the experimental-explor- 

atory design. First, we do not assign our population children randomly to cen- 


ters, except perhaps for residential programs like the Job Corps. Rather, we ~ 


develop centers to serve natural groups of children, or perhaps a deliberately 
assembled collection of such groups. (A bussing program, moving several natural 
groups of children from different neighborhoods to one center, is an example 
of such a deliberately assembled collection.) Since we will probably never fling 
children around the country at random in any program, our ideas should be 
tried out upon existing student groups, or those which can be created easily and 


naturally. 

Second, children react to each other. A program’s impact on one child or 
group of children will be substantially affected by the other children or groups 
with whom they have shared the experience. But in educational programs de- 
signed for the real world there are seyere limitations, both practical and ethi- 
cal, to the classification of children.2° Thus, we will be able to employ only those 
findings which relate to rather broad classifications of children.#° ; 

Finally, recall that in the post hoc design, the average variation over all 
program outcomes was used as a benchmark for selecting successful programs. 
But we cannot assume that random factors influence all kinds of centers equally. 
For some centers the unique presence or absence of particular characteristics of 


"In our society, many of the classifications that we apply to a child (such as race, ethnicity, 
and economic status) translate quite well into a designation of a set of possible “bus runs” 
for which he would be eligible. Further, programs often include specific plans to restrict, 
diversify, or integrate the student population in their centers. We might thus think of such 
programs as ruling out some of the many possible sets of bus runs, For example, a program 
which plans on racial integration of its centers simply excludes complete sets of bus runs 
which pass through only white or only black neighborhoods. If we wanted to investigate 
the effects of several different student compositions upon program ance, we could set 
up several trial versions of the program which differed as to which sets of bus runs were in- 
cluded. 

%If we tried out every version of a program on every possible combination of student 
groupings, we might need thousands of trial centers. There are at least three ways of cutting 
down the number of centers required. First, and least desirable, we can randomly assign program 
versions to student groupings without representing more than a small fraction of all possible 
program-student combinations. Second, we can choose to ignore tial higher-order inter- 
actions among program features, student characteristics, and the composition of student groups. 
We would then use partially incomplete blocking designs in assigning to centers. 
Finally, and best, we can carry out our experimentation in stages; early in the development 
process we concentrate on creating effective program versions for only the most common types 


of student groups. We later test the most successful versions on a wider variety of students 


and student groupings, perhaps also using partially incomplete blocking at both stages. 


the children, or the centers may swamp (or amplify) all other effects. Ideally, 
then, we should go snooping for such unique characteristics, and if we find some 
we should study chance variation in these centers separately from the others. 
The exploratory approach enables us to do this. 

An example may be helpful. With little doubt, protein nutrition is important 
to the academic performance of a child. If we study the academic performance 
of a large group of children with normal protein intake, we would expect dif- 
ferences among the children’s performance to be explained primarily by charac- 
teristics such as I.Q., parents’ SES, etc. But for children with severe protein 
deficiency, those other sources of variation would be swamped, and thus obscured, 
by sheer starvation. Similarly, there may be a program setting for which either 
a highly beneficial or a highly destructive set of conditions overwhelms the ef- 
fects of all other differences among children. 


To conclude, then, the search for programs which are working well should 
become a three-step procedure: 


1. First, locate the best recreatable centers, employing techniques which use 
estimates of average random variation. This will require analysis of variance, 
followed by multiple comparison procedures. 

2. Estimate, separately, the impact of random factors upon only the best- 
performing centers. 

3. Use this selective estimate of random variation to test whether these best 
centers are outperforming chance, and are worth recreating. 


How good will this procedure be? In one sense an exploratory-experimental 
strategy is very good indeed. If the controllable features of the programs are an 
important determinant of the results, and if they are actually controlled, then 
our final selections will be close to the best implementable versions of the pro- 
gram.*! In fact, when all program features are categorical (e.g., sex of teacher, 


“ Now we can gather the rewards of having taken the naturally occurring group as our basic 
sampling unit. We will first estimate the interactions between type of student and type of 
Program. By identifying and “adjusting for” these interactions, we can improve our estimates 
Of the effects of program characteristics. For example, assume for simplicity that we have only 
two kinds of student groups: middle-class children and lower-class children. Assume also we have 
tested four versions of our program, and for each of the four versions we have tried three 
centers: one with only middle-class children, one with only lower-class children, and one with 
both. (Thus, we have tried twelve centers.) First, we should see whether student performance 


Was affected by the characteristics of the other students in their centers. For example, we would 


compare the scores of the four groups of middle-class students who were isolated, to those of 
the four groups of middle-class students who attended integrated centers. 


We will draw one of the following conclusions: 1. there were no differences among middle- 
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choice of textbook, etc.), this strategy is not only good, but it is also theoretically 
the most effective approach possible.8? 


Limitations of the Exploratory-Experimental Design 


The exploratory-experimental strategy has one severe limitation. When the 
number of trial centers required to represent all possible program variants is 
impracticably high, the exploratory-experimental strategy cannot be used. This 
will happen if many of the controllable features of a program are continuous 
variables, such as age of teacher, per pupil expenditure, length of term, etc. 
The exploratory model we have presented is ideally suited for programs with 
few categorical features. So we now turn our attention to an alternative approach, 
suited for programs involving many continuous variables. 


Post hoc Survey Designs 

The traditional evaluation dealing with multiple continuous variables has used 
a post hoc sample survey. The post hoc survey measures outcomes of program 
versions which have not been assigned to centers, in advance, in any systematic 
manner. Thus, the survey evaluator must try to resurrect estimates of pro- 


class children due to isolation or integration. 2. there were differences but only in the sense 
that the integrated (or the isolated) middle-class children always did uniformly better—this is 
called “parallel response surfaces.” Or g. the isolated middle-class children may have done best 
in one version of the program, while the integrated children did better in a different version 
(non-parallel response surfaces), We would then repeat this entire pattern of analysis for the 
lower-class children. Finally, if neither middle-class nor lower-class children showed any inter- 
action with their social context, we could make an overall comparison between the middle- 
class children and the lower-class children, looking for interactions between type of child and 
the characteristics of the program versions. Notice how much useful information we gain. If 
there are interactions with student contexts for one student group (say, lower-class children), 
then we can specify that one program yersion should be used when integration is possible, 
and recommend a different version when integration is impossible. Because we have based our 
conclusions upon naturally occurring groups, the recommendations are administratively feasible. 
Where interactions are not found, we can pool the data from the two student groups, and 
carry out the rest of our analysis upon the combined data with increased power. Where inter- 
actions are found, we can either adjust for them before doing further analyses, or Weel 
carry out separate analyses upon the interacting groups. Had we not been able to identify the 
interactions, and allow for them, they could well have masked substantial program effects. The 
ANOVA models used to test for the presence of the effects of program characteristics make a 
tacit assumption that no student-by-student interactions exist. If they do exist, the ANOVAs 
lose some of their power to find both helpful and harmful program effects. i 3 

% Because the program features are categorical (in other words, there is no metric underlying 
the levels of the factors; sex of the project director is an example), we cannot ‘extrapolate 
results from one level to another. For categorical features, the optimality of the designs we 
recommend is discussed by Maurice G. Kendall and Alan Stuart in The Advanced Theory of 


Statistics (New York: Hafner, 1966), Volume III, p. 130. 
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gram effects and random variation from a world which has made no special 
provision for him.38 

Because post hoc survey designs neither match students by background nor 
randomize the assignment of programs to students, they encounter a serious prob- 
lem. There is no way to differentiate the characteristics which benefit students 
from those characteristics which merely attract students who are already ad- 
vantaged in other ways. For example, teachers’ and students’ verbal performance 
and social class are highly correlated. Do financially well off, articulate student 
bodies attract articulate teachers? Or perhaps prosperous neighborhoods attract 
articulate teachers who then improve the verbal performance ‘of that neigh- 
borhood’s children? Or perhaps a third alternative? Every social scientist has a 
few tricks to use on problems of this sort, and they will insure that his answer 
is at least an informed guess. But should we bet a major slice of the national 
educational budget on such guesses? 

The most wasteful feature of the post hoc survey is also the most obvious. 
Surveys are used primarily when the number of possible combinations of pro- 
gram characteristics is very large, and when we know very little about which 
combinations are likely to be successful. But under these circumstances we would 
expect relatively few of our trial centers or schools to be highly effective. And 
survey designs focus upon overall or average effects of programs; they are not 
adapted to locating small groups of schools which are “on to something.” They 
are thus an inefficient procedure for discovering which characteristics make a 
` program, or school, particularly effective. 


Improving the Post hoc Survey 


Just as we transformed post hoc experimental procedures into more promising 
exploratory-experimental designs, we can convert the post hoc survey into a 


® The post hoc survey analysis has several important virtues. A cross-sectional survey done as 
intelligently and thoroughly as the Coleman Report, for example, provides an invaluable 
description of just which combinations of conditions are being tried in schools today. It 
indicates how resources are allocated among students, and it shows which students are gaining 
least from their schooling. Also, while it is difficult to infer from a survey how to improve a 
program, we can eliminate ideas or theories that appear wrong—particularly the simplistic 
“fix this and you fix everything” sort. For example, since the Coleman Report, few people have 
argued that merely changing district-wide per pupil expenditure will have much effect on verbal 
performance, Secondary analyses of survey data can be used to study new and intricate ideas 
about education, and those ideas which survive their encounter with the survey's data become 
the source of new programs. (See Amitai Etzioni’s excellent “On the Need for More Analysis 
and the Instruments for its Advancement,” Behavioral Sciences, 14, 1 (January 1969), P- 47) 
Finally, the survey provides all this at a negligible cost in comparison to any alternative. 
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reasonably effective search strategy. We make the conversion by examining each 
defect and proposing an alternative approach, acy 

One defect is that the post hoc survey confounds the effects of controllable and ; 
uncontrollable features of a program. To avoid this problem, we must specify 
in advance the controllable characteristics. Then, combinations of controllable 
features should be assigned to a school, or center. We will discuss how to assign 
these combinations in a moment. 

The most common technique for analyzing survey data is multiple regres- 
sion.*4 This creates a second problem, as the standard regression model as- 


‘ sumes that there are no interactions among the variables entered in the regres- 


sion. For example, it assumes that relations such as that between-class size and 
student performance do not depend upon the teaching method in use. Stand- 
ard multiple regression thus does not answer our question. It gives us separate 
estimates of the effects on performance of each controllable variable. However, 
for designing better programs, we want to know which specific combinations of 
controllable variables are best.35 

Without delving into the mathematics, we can mention two techniques which 
search for favorable combinations of features. When there are only a few con- 
trollable variables, a factorial design with just two levels on each variable will 
provide a strong indication of the presence and direction of interactions $03 


% There are many complete textbooks on multiple regression but, for readers unfamiliar with — 
it, we present a brief example. Multiple regression relates a score to the sum of the separate 
effects of several independent variables. To illustrate this, think of a student's score on a math 
quiz where there were 5, 10, and 15 point questions. If x, is the number of 5 point questions 
he answered correctly, and x, and x, correspond to the number of correctly answered 10 
and 15 point questions respectively, then we could derive his score: 

score = 5X, + 10X9 +15Xg g 
For our problem, the independent variables are not numbers of right answers, but rather 
program characteristics such as the pupil-teacher ratio, or the amount of time a child spends 
in a reading group. Multiple regressions estimate the weights (values like the 5, 10 and 15 given 
above) which should be applied to each independent variable in order to best predict the 
actual scores. 

3 We wish to find the best combinations without actually trying all possible combinations. If 
we just wanted to test whether or not a specific combination was better than another one, 
the regression model would serve. < 

*G. E, P, Box, “The Exploration and Exploitation of Response Surfaces; Some General Con- 
siderations and Examples,” Biometrics, 10 (March 1954), p. 16. Also see chapter 11 in Owen 
L. Davies, (ed.), The Design and Analysis of Industrial Experiments (Hafner, New York, 1967). 

% We can illustrate this factorial design as follows. Suppose we had three program variables: 
class size, ratio of teachers to teacher aids, and percent of children’s time spent in reading 
groups. We would split each variable into a high and a low range. Then we would try eight 
centers, each with one of the eight possible combinations of features. (One such combination is 
a center with high class size, low ratio of teachers to aids, and a high percentage of time 
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A second and more general technique would be to enter many interaction 
terms directly into the regression. But in either case, the estimates of which 
combinations of features work best should not be projected too far beyond the 
combinations actually tried. 

Using multiple regression creates still a third problem. It assumes the joint 
effects of the controllable variables to be both linear and additive.** Instead 
of making this unlikely assumption, we can do two things. One approach con- 
sists of selecting the schools or programs to be evaluated so that they fall into 
two groups. The first group should be made up of programs which resemble 
each other rather closely on the controllable variables. They will be valuable be- 
cause, with similar programs, even quite complex relationships among program 
features can be represented reasonably well by a straight line over a short dis- 
tance. The second group should consist of schools quite different from one an- 
other. From them, we will be able to pin down the most important controllable 
variables over a wide range of values. 

Another approach involves making a somewhat more likely assumption than 
pure linearity, We can assume that whatever the relationship between the con- 
trol variables and children’s performance, it is relatively smooth and convex. A 
smooth and convex relationship is simply one that looks like a single hill rather 
than a complex system of peaks and crevices. 

Perhaps an educational example will be helpful. If we consider the relation- 
ship between class size and some measure of student benefit from a particular 
program, we might expect to find one of the relationships shown in Figure 1. 
A linear regression assumes Figure 1a to be the correct relationship between 
class size and student benefit. A smooth and convex relationship is given by any 
relation resembling Figure 1b. This situation implies the existence of an “op- 
timal” class size. Figure ıc shows a relationship that is smooth enough, but not 


spent in reading groups.) The factorial approach gives estimates of the effects of each variable, 
and also the effects of the various interactions. Using these estimates, we can project out- 
comes for combinations of values that have not been tried. For example, our “high” class 
size actually used may have been 20, but we can guess what scores might look like for centers 
with go children. In making such predictions, we assume that the interactions are “smooth.” 
We should therefore use high and low values not too far apart, and not project our results 
far beyond combinations we have actually tried. 

3 The assumption of linearity implies that a performance change related to a change in an 
independent variable does not depend upon the original value of that variable. This assumption 
holds, for example, if increasing the number of teachers per class from one to two has the 
same effect on performance as increasing the number of teachers from 10 to 11. Most people 
would probably agree that although the assumption of linearity generally holds within narrow 
ranges of the independent variable, it will usually break down if applied over wide ranges. 
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convex. Thus, if we had reached the top of the bump labelled B, we couldn’t 
reach the even higher point, A, without first going downhill. Lastly, figure id 
displays a case that no tractable procedure will be able to handle. 

We digress for a moment to show that while the assumption of a smooth, 
convex relationship is arbitrary, it is not very improbable. Keeping to our exam- 
ple, if we did find a curve like the one in Figure 1c, we would suspect that 
the relation between student benefit and class size was a mixture of two separate 
relationships. Perhaps the peak at A indicates the optimal class size for a pro- 
gram in which the teachers employed a small group, open discussion format. On 
the other hand, perhaps for a lecture format, the ideal class size appears at point 
B. In other words, the single curve appearing in ıc may really represent the 
overlap of the two curves given in 1e, However, since A appears better than 
B (It is highcr.), we conclude that not only should the class sizes in our program 
be about 10, but also that the open discussion format should be used. Thus, if 
we encounter a non-convex relationship of the type in ıc, we can look for some 
underlying and possibly controllable feature which created the mixture we see. 

Recall that our goal is to learn which combination of program features leads 
to the best performance. Also, we promised earlier to indicate how different 
combinations of features could be assigned to centers. If we can assume convexity, 
we now have an answer. The most effective search procedure is a sequential 
one, setting up trial centers a few at a time. Based on the results of the first few 
centers, we estimate which combinations of features show the greatest promise 


We began this section by pointing out the impossibility of actually trying out 
all combinations of program features, when faced with many such features. For- 
tunately, the sequential procedure holds out the hope of discovering favorable 
combinations without having to try out all combinations,40 


siblities has several peaks, as in Figure 1c, Then if we reach point B we mi ea 
finding the better point, A. If this happens, we may never find the “best” possible program 
version. However, if we suspected that we had landed upon a low “hillock,” we could start 
the whole search over again, with a combination of Program features far different from any 
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The reader can convince himself of the merits of this approach—intuitively 
at least—if he thinks of a near-sighted mountaineer, looking for a hilltop. The 
climber could, of course, measure every point on the surface of the hill, and 
choose the highest point as the hilltop (just as we could try every possible com- 
bination of program features). But, assuming the convex relationship of Figure 
1b, he would get to the top faster if he would just look about his immediate 
vicinity and walk up in the steepest direction (just as we would create a second 
round of centers, with combinations of features suggested by the results from the 
first round). By alternately looking for the steepest path, and then walking in that 
direction, the mountaineer will get to the top without covering more than a 
very small fraction of the total area of the hill. Employing that basic idea, we 


have converted the post hoc survey into a sequential design. 
t 


Uses and Limitations of the Sequential Model ; 
There is one objection to the sequential strategy that instantly springs to mind. 
Some educational changes are so desperately needed that we have no time to 
conduct sequential trials in order to find an improved version. Immediate ac- 
tion is required. Changes relating to civil rights, the civil liberties of students, 
and the rights of teachers often take this form. These are changes that people 
want and have a right to have, in and of themselves. We agree that no lengthy 


4 


phase of program development is needed for such reforms. Rather, these ques- A 


tions must be moved directly into the arena of political action. 

On the other hand, intervention programs such as Head Start have been sug- 
gested primarily because they are expected to bring about beneficial results, 
For them, the sequential scheme is advantageous. If an initial version of a pro- 
gram really works, then the first few trials will produce favorable results, and 
will justify the immediate and wide implementation of the program. After all, 
we are not aiming for the “ultimate” version of any program; we merely want to 
reach a version effective enough for use.#? On the other hand, if the first few 


yet tried. In any case, even the first search will produce a great deal of data which can be used ; 
to test the assumptions of smoothness and convexity. si 

“We don’t hots where the hillclimbing analogy first appeared. A recent and informative 
presentation can be found in Chapter 2 of Douglass J. Wilde and Charles S. pants 
Foundations of Optimization (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967). This is. 
an excellent, but quite difficult, reference for optimization techniques, a 

“Recall we are not looking for the “ideal” version of a program. We just wish to find an 
“effective” one, We can usually specify in advance the magnitudes of useful” benefits. ae 
evaluation strategy should force us to keep experimenting until we can reliably produce t E 
desired benefits. In addition, the strategy should also help us to choose promising directions 
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trials indicate that the program isn’t working, then the sequential procedure gives 
us a chance to develop a workable version, rather than junk the idea altogether. 

A second objection to the sequential model might be that only the short-term 
effects of any program will be “fed back” into the program development, and 
that long-term effects will be ignored. This is certainly a reasonable criticism. 
Many educational programs must run for months, years, even decades, before 
their full impact can be assessed, A sequential procedure might be out of the 
question for such programs. But, while some educational programs can have 
short-term effects that vanish in the long run, it is very unlikely that any pro- 
gram having substantial long-term results will not also have some short-term 
effects. Thus, we should choose a second round of program versions from an 
analysis of the short-term effects of the first round. This would create a planned 
overlap between the old and new program centers. Finally, as time passed, sub- 
sequent results from the initial centers should be monitored to check that the 
early results were not misleading us. In any case, using sequential evaluations 
systematically to adjust and change a new program should leave us far better off 
than we would be if we threw together hundreds of stray variants, only to reject 
them all a decade later because they were, on the average, not working.** 

We conclude our discussion of the sequential approach with two final points. 
First, if the program under consideration will not work under any circum- 
stances, then of course no evaluation plan can make it work. Second, if program 
features designated as controllable are subject to fluctuations beyond our con- 
trol, then we will need many more rounds of trials before reaching a desirable 
version. The more powerful the effects of the controllable features relative to 
the uncontrollable ones, the more likely it is that the sequential strategy will 
accurately identify worthwhile versions of a program. 


which to search. Once we have found a program version effective enough to implement, we 
can make a separate decision as to whether or not a delay in its immediate implementation 
would be offset by further improvements which might accrue from continued experimentation. 

4 The sequential procedure involves taking repeated measurements on a program to evaluate 
its long term effectiveness. Whenever it is possible, taking repeated measurements over time 
is desirable in its own right. If we can secure a “time series” for each student both on the 
dependent variable and on uncontrollable covariates (for example, on verbal performance and 
also on family economic indices), then we can be more confident of conclusions drawn from 
any evaluation. It is particularly helpful to have these measurements taken at several points 
in time prior to a student’s entry into a program. We will then know not only the student's 
initial status, but also any trend already established before the program began. Even our 
covariate adjustments are improved when we can estimate the effect of changes in the covariates, 
before and after the program begins. Some of the statistical details of this issue are given in 
Cochran, op. cit., and Campbell and Stanley, op. cit. 
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Shaping Strategies for Different Settings 


Too often, programs are developed in a vacuum of 
what they are actually accomplishing. 
evaluation. But evaluation, as we have discussed in this paper, 


reliable information about 
They are then subjected to a pass-fail 
should be an 


integral part of program development. Then, the moment the broad outlines of a 


program are known, the developer faces 


a sequence of decisions. 


The developer must define, or discover in the enabling legislation, the goals, 
controllable variables, and program outcomes to monitor. He must also realize 
that every educational intervention takes place in a certain setting, which is 
jointly determined by the real world and the nature of the program itself. Table 


1 outlines alternative characteristics of such settings. 


The conditions in the left- 


hand column permit simple exploratory models. On the right are the more com- 


plex conditions, 


which force us to use a sequential search. 


But a developer must do more than merely choose between an exploratory 
and a sequential model, because a model consists of many possible strategies. 


Table 2 presents strategies available 


to the developer. 


The simpler but less ef- 


fective strategies appear on the left; the more powerful and demanding alterna- 


tives are on the right. Whenever the setting permits, 


the more powerful strategy 


should be adopted. Choosing between the exploratory and sequential models re- 


TABLE 1 


Characteristics of Settings for an Educational Intervention 


More Desirable for Exploratory Model 


Less Desirable for Exploratory Model 


1. There is only one controllable feature to 
the program. 

The controllable features can be categorical, 
with few levels, and few in number. 


The controllable variables can be prede- 
termined exactly. 

The controllable variables are substantially 
responsible for the results desired. 

The relationship between the controllable 
factors and the dependent variable is con- 
vex and smooth. 


or 


The left-hand column gives the setting which 
effective. 


There can be several controllable program 
features. 

They can be either continuous, or many leveled, 
or there can be a large number of different 
controllable variables. 

They can be only predetermined approximately, 
or occasionally. 

The controllable variables are only minor con- 
tributors to desirable outcomes. 

The relationship is very likely to be complex 
and not at all smooth. 


makes an exploratory strategy simpler and more 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of Strategies for an Educational Intervention 


1. 


All versions are tested simultaneously. 


2. Each version is tried only once. 


3. 


An average estimate of random variation 
is used for all versions. 


We select the best from among all versions 
tried, 


Students are randomly assigned to program 
versions. 


No covariate adjustments are made, and 
no pretest scores are available. 


Measurements are taken at the completion 
of each program. 


We have set a fixed number of trials in 
advance. At the end of that number, we 
either implement the best version we have 
found, or abandon the project. 


Versions are tested sequentially. 
There are multiple trials of each version. 


Specific estimates of random variation are made 
for each version. 


From the results of all versions tried, we esti- 
mate the characteristics of an improved version. 


Program yersions are randomly assigned to 
selected combinations of naturally occurring 
groups of students, 


Either covariate adjustments, or pretests, or 
both are employed. 


Time-series data are available for the per- 
formance measures and perhaps for the co- 
variates as well, ideally beginning several pe- 
tiods prior to the start of the program. 

We can continue to start up new trials until 


we have either found an effective version, or 
abandoned hope in the basic program itself. 


The strategies in the left-hand column usually result in simpler but less effective exploratory 
models than those on the right. A single center for a program is called a “trial” in the above table, 
while a “version” refers to one combination of program characteristics. Thus there may be several 
trials of one version of a program. 


solves only the first alternative in Table 2. The seven other choices are open 
regardless of which model is used. 
Finally, the pattern of choices made by a developer remains tentative. Results 
from program trials can require new strategies, modify the characteristics of the 
setting, or even force a revision of the original goals. 

We began this paper by suggesting that perhaps our ability to detect failures 
in educational programs has outrun our power to create successful ones. We 
hope that readers will not accept this condition as inevitable, but rather agree 
with us that the nation is only at an embryonic stage in developing useful pro- 
grams. Interweaving evaluation and development will be expensive. But the 
cost will be repaid many times over if the systematic process generates new in- 
sights and information about how to help children. 
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Joan and Stephen Baratz examine the underlying assumptions of intervention 
programs that tacitly label Negro behavior as pathological. They suggest that — 
the failure to recognize and utilize existing cultural forms of the lower-class 
Negro community to teach new skills not only dooms intervention programs 
such as Head Start to failure, but also constitutes a form of institutional racism. 
An illustration of a pathological versus cultural interpretation of Negro be- 
havior is presented when the Baratzes contrast the interventionists’ statements 
that describe Negro children as verbally destitute and linguistically under- 
developed with current sociolinguistic data that indicate that Negro children 
speak a highly developed but different variety of English from that of the 
mainstream standard. The cultural difference model is presented as a viable 
alternative to the existing genetic inferiority and social pathology models, both 
of which share the view of the Negro as a “sick white man.” 
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To understand the present political and academic furor over the efficacy—and 
therefore the future—of such early-intervention programs as Head Start, it is 
necessary first to examine the basic concepts and assumptions upon which these 
programs are founded and then to determine whether existing data can support 
such an approach to the problem of educating children from black ghettoes. 

This paper attempts (1) to present an overview of the interventionist litera- 
ture with particular emphasis on the role of the social pathology model in 
interpreting the behavior of the ghetto mother, and (2) to illustrate how the 
predominant ethnocentric view of the Negro community by social science pro- 
duces a distorted image of the life patterns of that community. The importance 
of this distortion is that, when converted into the rationale of social action pro- 
grams, it is a subtle but pernicious example of institutional racism. 

This paper is concerned with the goals of intervention programs that deal 

_ with altering the child’s home environment, with improving his language and 
cognitive skills, and most particularly with changing the patterns of child-rear- 
ing within the Negro home. These goals are, at best, unrealistic in terms of 
current linguistic and anthropological data and, at worst, ethnocentric and 
racist. We do not question the legitimacy of early childhood programs when 
they are described solely as nursery school situations and are not based on the 
need for remediation or intervention; nor do we question such programs when 
they increase chances for the employment of economically deprived Negroes. 
Finally, we do not question such programs when they are described as oppor- 
tunities to screen youngsters for possible physical disorders, even though follow- 
up treatment of such diagnostic screening is often unavailable. 

We wish to examine in more detail, however, the social pathology model 
of behavior and intelligence in Head Start! projects. We shall attempt to 
‘demonstrate that the theoretical base of the deficit model employed by Head 
Start programs denies obvious strengths within the Negro community and may 
inadvertently advocate the annihilation of a cultural system which is barely 
considered or understood by most social scientists. Some thirty years ago, Mel- 


ville Herskovits (1938-39) made the following insightful observation when 
talking about culturally related behavioral differences: 


[We need to recognize the existence of] . . . the historical background of the . . . behavioral 
differences . . . being studied and those factors which make for . . . their . . . existence, 
and perpetuation. When, for instance, one sees vast programs of Negro education under- 


1We recognize that no two Head Start projects are exactly alike. Head Start is used here as a 
generic term for intervention programs designed for under-privileged pre-school children. 
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taken without the slightest consideration given even to the possibility of some retention 
of African habits of thought and speech that might influence the Negroes’ reception of 
the instruction thus offered—one cannot but ask how we hope to reach the desired 
objectives. When we are confronted with psychological studies of race relations made in 
utter ignorance of characteristic African patterns of motivation and behavior or with 
sociological analyses of Negro family life which make not the slightest attempt to take 
into account even the chance that the phenomenon being studied might in some way 
have been influenced by the carry-over of certain African traditions, we can but wonder 
about the value of such work. (Herskovits, 1938-39, P- 121) 


It is one of the main contentions of this paper that most, if not all, of the 
research on the Negro has sorely missed the implications of Herskovits’ state- 
ment. Rather, research on the Negro has been guided by an ethnocentric 
liberal ideology which denies cultural differences and thus acts against the best 
interests of the people it wishes to understand and eventually help. 


Socio-political Ideology and Studies of the Negro 


Though it has seldom been recognized by investigators, it has been virtually, 
impossible for social science to divorce itself from ideological considerations 
when discussing contemporary race relations. As Killian (1968) has pointed out 
with reference to the social science role after the 1954 Supreme Court Decision: 


Because of their professional judgment that the theories were valid and because of the 
egalitarian and humanitarian ethos of the social sciences, many sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, and anthropologists played the dual role of scientist and ideologist with force and 
conviction, Without gainsaying the validity of the conclusions that segregation is psycho- 
logically harmful to its victims, it must be recognized that the typically skeptical, even 
querulous attitude of scientists toward each other’s work was largely suspended in this 


case. (Killian, 1968, p. 54) 


Social science research with Negro groups has been postulated on an idealized 
norm of “American behavior” against which all behavior is measured. This 
norm is defined operationally in terms of the way white middle-class America 
is supposed to behave. The normative view coincides with current social ideol- 
ogy—the egalitarian principle—which asserts that all people are created equal 
under the law and must be treated as such from a moral and political point of 
wrongly equates equality with sameness. 
le to social science 

task of describing 


view. The normative view, however, 


The application of this misinterpreted egalitarian princip! 
data has often left the investigator with the unwelcome 


i 


Negro behavior not as it is, but rather as it deviates from the normative 


‘system defined by the white middle class. The postulation of such a norm in 


place of legitimate Negro values or life ways has gained ascendance because 
of the pervasive assumptions (1) that to be different from whites is to be in- 
ferior and (2) that there is no such thing as Negro culture. Thus we find 
Glazer and Moynihan (1963) stating: “The Negro is only an American and 
nothing else. He has no values and culture to guard and protect” (Glazer, N. 
and Moynihan, D., 1963). 

Billingsley (1968) has taken sharp objection to the Glazer and Moynihan 
statement, pointing out: 


The implications of the Glazer-Moynihan view of the Negro experience is far-reaching. 
To say that a people have no culture is to say that they have no common history which 
has shaped and taught them. And to deny the history of a people is to deny their 
humanity. (Billingsley, 1968, p. 37) 


However, the total denial of Negro culture is consonant with the melting- 
pot mythology and it stems from a very narrow conceptualization of culture 
by non-anthropologists (Baratz and Baratz, 1969). Social science has refused to 
look beyond the surface similarities between Negro and white behavior and, 
therefore, has dismissed the idea of subtle yet enduring differences. In the 


absence of an ethno-historical perspective, when differences appear in behavior, 


intelligence, or cognition, they are explained as evidence of genetic defects or 
as evidence of the negative effects of slavery, poverty, and discrimination. Thus, 
the social scientist interprets differences in behavior as genetic pathology or 
as the alleged pathology of the environment; he therefore fails to understand 
the distortion of the Negro culture that his ethnocentric assumptions and 
measuring devices have created. The picture that emerges from such an inter- 
pretive schema may be seen as culturally biased and as a distortion of the 
Negro experience. 

Liberals have eagerly seized upon the social pathology model as a replace- 
ment for the genetic inferiority model. But both the genetic model and the 
social pathology model postulate that something is wrong with the black Amer- 
ican. For the traditional racists, that something is transmitted by the genetic 
code; for the ethnocentric social pathologists, that something is transmitted by 
the family. The major difference between the genetic model and the social 
pathology model lies in the attribution of causality, not in the analysis of the 
behaviors observed as sick, pathological, deviant, or underdeveloped. An exam- 
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ple of the marked similarity between the genetic and the social pathology 
perspectives can be found in the literature concerning language abilities of 
Negroes. 


Language Abilities of Negroes 


Language proficiency is considered at length in both the social and the genetic 
pathology models. This concern is not accidental, but is the result of a basic 
assumption shared by both the social pathologists and the genetic racists that 
one’s linguistic competence is a measure of one’s intellectual capacity. 

Thus we find Shaler (1890), who believed in the genetic inferiority of the 
Negro, writing: A 
His inherited habits of mind, framed on a very limited language—where the terms were 
well tied together and where the thought found in the words a bridge of easy passage— 
gave him much trouble when he came to employ our speech where the words are like 
widely separated steppingstones which require nimble wits in those who use them. 
(Shaler, 1890, p. 23) 


And later, Gonzales (1922) describes the language of the Carolina coastal Ne- 
groes called Gullahs in a similar manner: 


Slovenly and careless of speech, these Gullahs seized upon peasant English used by some 
of the early settlers and by the white servants of the wealthier colonists, wrapped their 
clumsy tongues about it as well as they could, and, enriched with certain expressive 
African words, it issued through their flat noses and thick lips as so workable a form of 
speech that it was gradually adopted by other slaves and became in time the accepted 
Negro speech of the lower districts of South Carolina and Georgia. With characteristic 
laziness, these Gullah Negroes took short cuts to the ears of their auditors, using as few 
words as possible, sometimes making one gender serve for three, one tense for several, 
and totally disregarding singular and plural numbers. (Gonzales, 1922, p. 10) 


Hunt (1968) provides a similar description, but from the social pathology 
perspective, when he writes of the parents of Negro children: : 


ten failed to utilize prepositional relationships with 


These parents themselves have of 
they serve as poor linguistic models for 


precision, and their syntax is confused. Thus, 
their young children. (Hunt, 1968, p- $1) 


And Deutsch (1963), writing on the same subject, states: 
that speech sequences seem to be 


In observations of lower-class homes, it appears ene 
surprising to 


temporally very limited and poorly structured syntactically. It is thus not 
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find that a major focus of deficit in the children’s language development is syntactical 
organization and subject continuity. (Deutsch, 1963, p. 174) 


Green (1964) gives us another example of the deficit orientation of social 
pathology thinkers: 


The very inadequate speech that is used in the home is also used in the neighborhood, 
in the play group, and in the classroom. Since these poor English patterns are recon- 
structed constantly by the associations that these young people have, the school has to 
play a strong role in bringing about a change in order that these young people can 
communicate more adequately in our society. (Green, 1964, p- 123) 


Finally, Hurst (1965) categorizes the speech of many Negro college fresh- 
men as: 


+ +» [involving] such specific oral aberrations as phonemic and sub-phonemic replace- 
ments, segmental phonemes, phonetic distortions, defective syntax, misarticulations, mis- 
pronunciations, limited or poor vocabulary, and faulty phonology. These variables exist 
most commonly in unsystematic, multifarious combinations. 


Because of their ethnocentric bias, both the social pathologists and the 
genetic racists have wrongly presumed that linguistic competence is synonymous 
with the development of standard English and, thus, they incorrectly interpret 
the different, yet highly abstract and complex, non-standard vernacular used by 
Negroes as evidence of linguistic incompetence or underdevelopment (Baratz, 
J» 1969). Both share the view that to speak any linguistic system other than 
standard English is to be deficient and inferior. 

Since as early as 1859, when Miiller (1859) wrote the History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, the racist contention has been that languages (and their 
cognitive components) could be hierarchically ordered. Müller himself offered 
German as the “best” language for conceptualization, but it will not surprise 
anyone to learn that at various times and according to various writers, the 
“best” language has been the language of the particular person doing the 
thinking about the matter. Thus, the ethnocentrism of the social pathology 
model, which defines a difference as a deficit, forces the misguided egalitarian 
into testing a racist assumption that some languages are better than others. 


The Logic of Intervention 


It is important, then, to understand that the entire intervention model of Head 
Start rests on an assumption of linguistic and cognitive deficits which must be 
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remedied if the child is to succeed in school. The current linguistic data, how- 
ever, do not support the assumption of a linguistic deficit, The linguistic com- 
petence of black children has been well documented in a number of recent 
investigations (Stewart, 1968; Labov and Cohen, 1967; Labov, 1969; Dillard, 
1969; Baratz, 1969; Wolfram, 1969). Many lower-class Negro children speak a 
| well ordered, highly structured, but different, dialect from that of standard En- 
| glish. These children have developed a language. Thus one of the basic ration- 
| ales for intervention, that of developing language and cognitive skills in “de- 
| fective” children, cannot be supported by the current linguistic data. 
| Nonetheless, the first intervention programs assumed that the causes of a 
| Negro child’s failure in school could be counteracted in those months prior to 
l his entrance into school. Data soon became available concerning the effects of 
| Head Start, indicating that three months was not enough time for intervention 
| to be effective (Wolff and Stein, 1967). The social pathologists reasoned that 
the supposedly progressive deleterious effects of the early environment of the Ne- 
gro child were so great they could not be overcome in a few months, This 
argument provided the basis for the extension of Head Start to a full year be- 
fore school—and by extension into intervention programs which begin earlier 
and earlier in the child’s life and which eventually call for interference with 
existent family and child-rearing activities. 

This expanding web of concern is consistent with the deficit model. Postula- 
tion of one deficit which is unsuccessfully dealt with by intervention pro- 
grams then leads to the discovery of more basic and fundamental deficits. 

Remediation or enrichment gradually broadens its scope of concern from the 
fostering of language competence to a broad-based restructuring of the entire 
cultural system. The end result of this line of argument occurs when inves- 
tigators such as Deutsch and Deutsch (1968) postulate that “some environments 
are better than others.” 

With the recognition of failures and limitations within Head Start and like 
programs with a social pathology base, proponents of intervention call for earlier 
and earlier intervention in the child’s life. This follows from an interlocking set 


of assumptions which they frequently make: 
1. that, upon entering school, the Negro disadvantaged child is unable to learn in 
the standard educational environment; 


2. that this inability to learn is due to inadequate mothering; 
3. that the ghetto environment does not provide Zi sensory stimulation 


for cognitive growth. 
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The first premise is buttressed by the continued reports of failure of black 
children in our schools. Indeed, they do not benefit from the standard educa- 
tional environment. (That does not, however, say anything about whether 
they are capable of learning generally.) The second premise is an extension of 
the earlier work on mothering of institutionalized children as reported by 
Spitz (1945), Goldfarb (1955), Rheingold (1956), and Skeels and Dye (1939). 
Much of this literature, however, is predicated on the total absence of a mother 
or mothering agent. Indeed, the Skeels follow-up study (1960) indicates that a 
moronic mother is better than no mother at all. The difficulty in extending 
this logic to the ghetto child is that he has a mother, and his behavior derives 
precisely from her presence rather than her absence. 

Then too, the sensory stimulation assumption was an over-extension of the 
earlier work of Kretch et al. (1962), where animals were raised in cages with 
either considerable sensory stimulation or none at all. Again, the model was 
that of absence of stimulation rather than difference in type and presentation of 
stimulation. 


The Inadequate Mother Hypothesis 


It is important to understand that the inadequate mother hypothesis rests es- 
- sentially on the grounds that the mother’s behavior produces deficit children. 
It was created to account for a deficit that in actuality does not exist—that is, 
that ghetto mothers produce linguistically and cognitively impaired children who 
cannot learn. Black children are neither linguistically impoverished nor cog- 
nitively underdeveloped. Although their language system is different and, there- 
fore, presents a handicap to the child attempting to negotiate with the 
standard English-speaking mainstream, it is nonetheless a fully developed, high- 
ly structured system that is more than adequate for aiding in abstract thinking. 
French children attempting to speak standard English are at a linguistic dis- 
advantage; they are not linguistically deficient. Speaking standard English is 
a linguistic disadvantage for the black youth on the streets of Harlem. A dis- 
advantage created by a difference is not the same thing as a deficit! 

In addition, before reviewing some of the notions of the inadequate mother 
hypothesis, it is necessary to stress that the data presented in that literature fail 
to show anything more than correlations between child-rearing behaviors and 
school achievement. As has been discussed elsewhere (Baratz, S., 1968), these 
correlations cannot be utilized as if they are statements of cause and effect. 
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Although available data do indeed indicate that these culturally different Ne- 
gro children are not being educated by the public school system, the data fail 
to show (1) that such children have been unable to learn to think and (2) that, 
because of specific child-rearing practices and parental attitudes, these chil- 
dren are not able (and, presumably, will never be able) to read, write, and 
cipher—the prime teaching responsibilities of the public school system. 

Nevertheless, the inadequate mother hypothesis has proliferated in the litera- 
ture of educational psychology. Of chief concern in this literature is the mother- 
child interaction patterns of lower-class Negroes. Despite the insistence that 
these patterns are the chief cause of the child’s deficits, the supporting data 
consist almost entirely of either (1) responses to sociological survey-type ques- 
tionnaires or (2) interaction situations contrived in educational laboratories. 
There is almost no anthropologically-oriented field work that offers a description 
of what actually does happen in the home wherein the deficit is alleged to arise. 

One of the chief complaints leveled against the black mother is that she is not 
a teacher. Thus one finds programs such as Caldwell’s (1968) which call for 
the “professionalization of motherhood,” or Gordon’s (1968) which attempts 
to teach the mother how to talk to her child and how to teach him to think. 

The first assumption of such programs is that the ghetto mother does not 
provide her child with adequate social and sensory stimulation (Hunt, 1961). 
However, further research into the ghetto environment has revealed that is is 
far from a vacuum; in fact, there is so much sensory stimulation (at least in 
the eyes and ears of the middle-class researcher) that a contrary thesis was neces- 
sarily espoused which argues that the ghetto sensory stimulation is excessive and 
therefore causes the child to inwardly tune it all out, thus creating a vacuum 
for himself (Deutsch, C., 1968). 5 

More recently, studies of social interaction suggest that the amount of social 
stimulation may be quantitatively similar for lower-class and middle-class chil- 
dren. Thus, the quantitative deficit explanation now appears, oF necessity, to be 
evolving into a qualitative explanation; that is, the child receives as much or 
even more stimulation as does the middle-class child, but the researchers feel 
this stimulation is not as “distinctive” for the lower-class child as it is for the 
middle-class child (Kagan, 1968). Of course, it is interesting to note here that, 
except for those environments where social and sensory deprivation are ex- 
tremely severe or total, a condition which is certainly not characteristic of the 

t that the ghetto child is 


tions with him. 


ghetto environment, there is not evidence to suggest 
cognitively impaired by his mother’s sensory social interac 


It has further been suggested that the ghetto mother manages her home in 
such a manner that the child has difficulty developing a proper sense of time 
and space—i.e. the organization of the house is not ordered around regularly 
occurring mealtimes and is not ruled by the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
maxim “everything in its place, and a place for everything.” To the middle- 
class observer, such a home appears to be disorganized and chaotic, while it is 
merely organized differently. Thus we have data which tell what the mother 
does not do, but we are missing the data which describe what she does do and 
explain how the household manages to stay intact. Again, there is no extant 
research that indicates that the development of a concept of time is either 
helped or hindered by a child’s growing up in an environment where there 
are regularly occurring meal and bedtimes, There is, however, a considerable 
literature concerning cultural differences in the concept of time (Henry, 1965). 

Further, it is continually asserted that the ghetto mother does not talk or 
read to her child, thus supposedly hindering his intellectual growth and lan- 
guage development. Despite the fact that no study has ever indicated the min- 
imal amount of stimulation necessary for the child to learn language, and 
despite the fact that the child has in fact developed language, the ghetto mother 
is still accused of causing language retardation in her infant. 

The mother’s involvement in reading activities is also presumed to be ex- 
tremely important to the child’s development and future school success. The 
conclusions of many studies of the black ghetto home stress the absence of books 
and the fact that ghetto mothers rarely read to their children. Although the 
presence of books in the home may be quite indicative of middle-class life 
styles, and stories when read may very well give pleasure to all children, there 
appears to be no evidence which demonstrates that reading to children is es- 
sential for their learning to read, or that such reading will enhance their real 
language development. Although Irwin's (1960) landmark study indicates that 
children who are systematically read to babble more, it does not demonstrate that 
they are linguistically more proficient than those children who are not read to 
systematically. 

A further factor in the mother’s behavior which is continually blamed for 
deficits in the child is her lack of communication to him of the importance of 
school achievement. Although the literature presents a great many cases which 
illustrate that the lower-class mother verbalizes great achievement motivations 
concerning her children, these verbalizations are largely discredited in the eyes 
of some psychologists (Katz, 1968) who see little action—e.g., helping with 
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homework, joining the PTA—underlying her statement of achievement motiva- 
tion for her child. (Here, ironically, the supposedly non-verbal mother is now 
being penalized for her verbal behavior.) Indeed, her verbalizations tend to 
exhort the child to behave and achieve in class in relation to some assumed 
behavioral norm rather than to some educational reward; e.g., learn to read 
because the teacher says so, not because there are many things that one can 
learn from books (Hess, et al., 1968). Nonetheless, there do not appear to be 
any data which show that preschool children resist learning, avoid schooling, 
or generally do not wish to achieve in the classroom; nor are there data to sug- 
gest that intrinsic motivations (learn for learning’s sake) are effective for teach- 
ing reading, or that extrinsic ones (do it because I tell you) are not. In fact, 
the behaviorist literature tends to indicate that different sub-groups (i.e. lower- 
class versus middle-class) respond differently to various reinforcements (for in- 
stance, food versus praise). 

The recent work of Hess, Shipman, Brophy, and Bear (1968) is sure to add 
considerable fuel to the inadequate mother hypothesis. Hess and his colleagues 
collected data on 163 black mothers and their four-year-old children. The 
mothers were divided into four groups: professional, skilled, unskilled-family 
intact, and unskilled-father absent. Social workers collected data in two exten- 
sive home interviews. Later, the mothers and children came to the university 
where IQ and other formal tests were administered. The mothers were also 
presented with theoretical situations and asked what they would do or say—e.g., 
what would you say to your child on his first day of school. In addition, the 
mothers were asked to teach their children a block-sorting task and to replicate 
a design on an etch-a-sketch box with their children. The Hess et al. data fur- 
nished a good deal of information concerning teaching styles of lower- and 
middle-class black women. These data, however, were undoubtedly influenced 
by the fact that the situations in which they were elicited (i., interviewing and 
a laboratory task) are much more typical of middle-class experiences. Never- 
theless, many differences in maternal language and teaching styles appeared, 
It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that these differences in language 
and teaching style cause the child to be uneducable. What makes liim appear 
“uneducable” is his failure in an educational system that is insensitive to the 
culturally different linguistic and cognitive styles that he brings to the class- 
room setting. The school, therefore, fails to use the child's distinct cultural pat- 
terns as the vehicle for teaching new skills and additional cutural styles. j 

One of the major difficulties with the work of Hess et al. lies in their concept 
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of “educability.” Superficially this refers to those skills which every child po- 
tentially possesses but which presumably are not developed if the mother's be- 
havior is “restricted” and not similar to that of those middle-class mothers who 
produce children who succeed in school. Those skills which the child potential- 
ly possesses, however, are not defined by Hess et al. simply as language develop- 
ment, but rather more subtly as the use of standard English. Concept develop- 
ment is not seen as the development of language for thought (There are, of 
course, no languages that one cannot think in!) but rather, it is defined in 
terms of performance on standardized tasks or measures of verbal elaboration. 
Again, motivation is described not in terms of wanting to read, but rather in 
terms of books around the house and the use of the public library. “Educability” 
then, is really defined as specific middle-class mainstream behaviors rather than 
as the possession of universal processes through which specific behaviors can be 
channeled. The lower-class mother is a priori defined as inadequate because she 
is not middle-class. 

In their discussions of the mothers’ language behavior, Hess et al. rely heavily 
onthe concepts of Basil Bernstein, who describes two different communicative 
styles generally used by lower- and middle-class English children. That the 
language and teaching behaviors of lower-class Negro mothers are different from 
those of middle-class mothers is beyond question. That the different behavior 
leads to cognitive defects has yet to be demonstrated. Carroll (1964) has dis- 
cussed the methodological issue of the relationship of language style to cognition. 
To say that a particular language has a deleterious effect on cognitive per- 
formance, speakers of that language must be tested for cognitive ability on a 
non-linguistic task—such a task has yet to be developed or tested. 

The Hess data, while providing considerable information on maternal be- 
havior differences in lower- and middle-class black women, do not indicate 
that the children from lower-class homes are any less ready to learn than are the 
middle-class children, nor do they demonstrate that these children will be less 
able—especially if they are placed in a school that takes advantage of their ex- 
periences, as the present school curriculum does in certain crucial regards for 
the middle-class child. The Hess data do show, however, that the behaviors of the 
middle-class Negro mothers are more typically mainstream and that what these 
mothers teach their children is more typically within mainstream expectations; 
therefore, such children tend to perform better in a testing situation—and sub- 
sequently in a school situation—which requires mainstream behaviors and heuris- 
tic styles than do lower-class children, who have learned something else. 
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There is much to be learned about maternal teaching styles and how they 
can be used to help the child function better in interactions with the main- 
stream culture. Research has indicated how unlike the middle-class mother the 
lower-class mother is, but there is very little description of who the lower-class 
mother is and what she does. 


The Failure of Intervention 


‘Intervention programs postulated on the inadequacy of the mother or the lack 
of environmental stimulation (Shaefer, 1969; Gordon, 1968; Klaus and Gray, 
1968) fail after an initial spurt in IQ scores. This appears to be an artifact of 
the methodology, for the first contact with mainstream educational patterns 
(an agent intervening in the home, a Head Start Program, kindergarten or first. 
grade in the public school) appears automatically to cause an increase in IQ 
for these children. This artifact is clearly evidenced in the “catch-up” phenom- 
enon where non-Head Start children gain in IQ apparently as a result of ex- 
posure to a school environment. The additional observation, that increases in 
IQ of both Head Start and non-Head Start children decrease after second or 
third grade, is a further indication that early childhood intervention is not 
where the answer to the failure of children in public school lies, i; 

Interventionists argue that what is needed are school-based programs (Project 
Follow-Through) which maintain the “gains” of Head Start by changing the 
nature of the school environment. In effect, this argument is a specious one since 


it was the intervention program itself which was supposed to insure the child's 


success in the schools as they are presently constituted. For the early childhood 
that the schools do not do their 


‘interventionists then to turn around and say j 
job in maintaining the increases which the school itself has generated in non- 
Head Start children (as well as the increases of Head Start children) is indeed 


to point to the crux of the matter: the failure lies in the schools, not the parents, 
hat critical intervention 


to educate these children. This clearly indicates t! 

must be done, but on the procedures and materials used in the schools rather 
than on the children those schools service. Intervention which works to eliminate 
archaic and inappropriate procedures, for teaching these children and which 
Js that are culturally relevant 1s critically 


substitutes procedures and material 
needed. It is important to note here that such intervention procedures—e.g- the 


use of Negro dialect in the teaching of reading (Baratz and Baratz, 1969)—are 
not ends in themselves. The goal of such procedures -is to have the children’ 
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perform adequately on standardized achievement tests. It is the process, not the 
goals, of education that must be changed for these children. The educational 
problems of lower-class culturally different Negro children, as of other groups 
of culturally different children, are not so much related to inappropriate edu- 
cational goals as to inadequate means for meeting these goals. 

It is not, therefore, a particular program for early childhood intervention 
at a critical period which affects IQ scores. Rather it is the initial contact with 
mainstream middle-class behaviors that tends to raise temporarily the scores of 
young children. As the test items, however, begin to rely more and more heavily 
on the language style and usage of the middle-class, these culturally different 
dialect-speaking children tend to decrease in test performance. Unlike the be- 
haviors which initially raise IQ scores and which the child learns simply from 
contact with the middle-class system, fluency in a new language style and usage 
must be taught formally and systematically for it to be mastered. Indeed, this 
failure to teach the mainstream language styles and usage by means of the child's 
already existing system may well explain why the initial test gains of these chil- 
dren are not maintained. 

The early childhood programs, as well as public schools, fail in the long run 
because they define educability in terms of a child’s ability to perform within 
an alien culture; yet they make no attempt to teach him systematically new 
cultural patterns so that the initial spurt in test scores can be maintained. 
Educability, for culturally different children, should be defined primarily as the 
ability to learn new cultural patterns within the experience base and the cul- 
ture with which the child is already familiar. The initial test scores of culturally 
different children must not be misevaluated as evidence of “educability,” but 
rather should be viewed as. evidence of the degree to which the child is familiar 
with the mainstream system upon which the tests are based both in content 
and presentation. 

Because of the misconception of educability and the misevaluation of the 
test data, interventionists and educators create programs that are designed (1) 
to destroy an already functionally adequate system of behavior because it is 
viewed as pathological and (2) to impose a system of behavior without recogniz- 
ing the existence of a functionally adequate system of behavior already in 
place. (Thus it is comparable to attempting to pour water into an already wine- 
filled pitcher.) Education for culturally different children should not attempt 
to destroy functionally viable processes of the sub-culture, but rather should use 
these processes to teach additional cultural forms. The goal of such education 
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should be to produce a bicultural child who is capable of functioning both in 
his sub-culture and in the mainstream. 

However, since Head Start has disregarded or attempted unknowingly to 
destroy that which is a viable cultural system, we should not have been surprised 
by its failure in attempting to “correct” these behaviors. Head Start has failed 
because its goal is to correct a deficit that simply does not exist. The idea that the 
Negro child has a defective linguistic and conceptual system has been chal- 
lenged by the findings of Stewart (1964, 1967, 1968, 1969), Baratz, J. (1969), 
Labov (1969), and by Lesser and his colleagues (1965, 1967), who point to 
the structurally coherent but different linguistic and cognitive systems of these 
children. Indeed, the deficit model of Head Start forces the interventionist closer 
and closer to the moment of conception and to the possibility of genetic de- 
termination of the behavior now attributed to a negative environment. This 
position is plaintively described by Caldwell (1968): 


Most of us in enrichment . . . efforts—no matter how much lip service we pay to the 
genetic potential of the child—are passionate believers in the plasticity of the human 
organism. We need desperately to believe that we are born equalizable. With any failure 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of compensatory experiences offered to children of any 
given age, one is entitled to conclude parsimoniously that pe 
not offered at the proper time. (Caldwell, 1968, p. 81) 


rhaps the enrichment was 


Elsewhere Caldwell refers to what she calls the Inevitable Hypothesis which 
and further (intervene at four, at three, at 


face to face with the possibility of genetic 
ich forever preclude the possibility 


we interpret as backing up further 
one, at three months) until we are 


differences between Negroes and whites whi i 
of remediation or enrichment. We are in Caldwell’s debt for such a passionate 


statement of the real issue at hand. All educators concerned with intervention of 
any kind and unaware of the culture (and the alternative conceptual frame- 
work it offers) respond at a gut level to the implications which the failure of 
early childhood programs has for the overtly racist genetic model. The frustra- 
tion due to the failure of intervention programs proposed by the social path- 
ologists could lead to three possible lines of responses from those watching and 
participating in the unfolding of events. They are: ; 

very early intervention, at birth or shortly 


1. an increased preoccupation with i : 
“vicious” effects of the inadequate environ- 


thereafter, to offset the allegedly 
ment of the Negro child; 


HOS, unless the 
2. the complete rejection ©: i 


f the possibility of intervention effec 
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child is totally removed from his environment to be cared for and educated 
by specialists; 

g. the total rejection of the environmentalist-egalitarian position in favor of a 
program of selective eugenics for those who seem to be totally unable to 
meet the demands of a technological environment—scientific racism. 


Suffice it to say that recently we have seen an articulation of all three of these 
unfeasible positions. 

The clearest line of thought currently evident comes from people such as 
Shaefer (1969a), Gordon (1968), and Caldwell (1967) advocating the intro- 
duction of specialists into the home who would not only provide the missing 
stimulation to the child, but also teach the mother how to raise her children 
properly. Thus, the new input is an intensive attempt to change totally the 
child’s environment and the parent's child-rearing patterns. 

But the fear is that even such a massive attempt will still fail to innoculate 
the child against failure in the schools. Recognizing this, Caldwell (1967) pro- 
vides the model for intervention programs which take the child completely out 
of the home for short periods of time for the purpose of providing him with 
the experiences unavailable to him during his first three years of life. It is only a 
short distance from this position to Bettelheim’s statement (New York Times, 
March 1969) advocating total removal of Negro children to kibbutz-like con- 
trolled environments in order to overcome the effects of the allegedly negative 
values and practices of the ghetto—in short, the annihilation of distinctive 
Afro-American cultural styles. 

Finally, the appearance of the scholarly article recently published by Arthur 
Jensen (1969) in the Harvard Educational Review represents the attempt of a 
former social pathologist to deal with the failure of the intervention programs. 
He may find his position politically distasteful but, for a scientist who lacks a 
cross-cultural perspective and a historical frame of reference, it is the only 
way to maintain his scientific integrity. Like most scholars who come to ad- 
vocate an unpopular thesis, Jensen has done his homework. His familiarity with 
the data indicates to him the futility of denying (1) that Negro children perform 
less well on intelligence tests than whites and (2) that Head Start has failed in 
its intent to produce permanent shifts in IQ which lead to success in the educa- 
tional system. Since Jensen rejects the social pathology model but retains a con- 
cept that describes Negro behavior as defective, it is not at all surprising that 
he has no alternative other than a model of genetic inferiority. 
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However, like the social pathologists who had to create an explanation (i.e. 
inadequate mothering) for a non-existent deficit, Jensen is also called upon to 
explain the reasons for a relative theory of genetic inferiority in the American. 
Negro. His argument, similar to those of earlier genetic racists, states that the 
Negroes who were brought over as slaves “were selected for docility and 
strength and not mental ability, and that through selective mating the mental 
qualities present never had a chance to flourish.” (Edson, 1969). Interestingly 
enough, this contention was decimated almost thirty years ago by Melville Her- 
skovits (1941) in his book, The Myth of the Negro Past, in which he presents 
historical and anthropological data to reject the notion of selective enslavement 
and breeding. It is precisely the absence of a sophisticated knowledge and per- 
spective of cultural continuity and cultural change which has forced both the 
social pathologists and the genetic pathologists to feel that they have dealt wi 
“culture” if they acknowledge that certain test items are “culture-bound.” 
Such changes represent very surface knowledge of the concept of culture and, 
in particular, do not deal with subtle yet significant cultural differences. Many 
social scientists believe that they are dealing with the culture when they de- 
scribe the physical and social environment of these children. One must not 
confuse a description of the environment in which a particular culture thrives 
for the culture itself. 

Because historical and political factors have combined to deny the existence 
of a Negro culture (Baratz and Baratz, 1969), social scientists have found 
themselves having to choose between either a genetic deficit model or a deficit 
model built on an inadequate environment (the “culture” of poverty). However, 
our view of the current status of research on the Negro in the United States 
indicates that we are on the brink of a major scientific revolution with respect 
to American studies of the Negro and the social action programs that derive. 
from them. This revolution began with Herskovits and is being forwarded by 
the linguistic and anthropological studies of Stewart (1964-1969), Szwed (1969), 
Abrahams (1967), Hannerz (1969), and others. The basic assumption of this 


research is that the behavior of Negroes is not pathological, but can be oes 
plained within a coherent, structured, distinct, American-Negro culture which 
represents a synthesis of African culture in contact with American European cul- 
ture from the time of slavery to the present day. ca nae 
Since the pathology model of the language and thought of Negros as it is si 
in intervention programs has been created by the superimposition of a standar 


English template on a non-standard dialect system, producing a view of that 
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non-standard system as defective and deviant, then the data gathered in support 
of that pathology view must be totally re-evaluated and old conclusions dis- 
missed, not solely because they are non-productive, but also because they are 
ethnocentric and distorted and do not recognize the cultural perspective. The 
great impact of the misuse of the egalitarian model on social science studies of 
the Negro must be re-examined. 

As long as the social pathology and genetic models of Negro behavior re- 
main the sole alternatives for theory construction and social action, our science 
and our society are doomed to the kind of cyclical (environment to genes) 
thinking presently evident in race relations research. Fortunately, at this critical 
point in our history, we do have a third model available, capable of explaining 
both the genetic and social pathology views with greater economy and capable of 
offering viable research and societal alternatives. 

The major support for the assertion of a revolution in scientific thinking 
about the Negro comes from the discovery thz: the urban Negro has a consistent, 
though different, linguistic system. This discovery is an anomaly in that it 
could not have been predicted from the social pathology paradigm. This find- 
ing, if we can judge from the incredulity expressed about it by our colleagues, 
violates many of the perceptions and expectations about Negro behavior which 
are built into the assumptive base of the social pathology model. This assump- 
tive base, it is argued, has restricted our phenomenological field to deviations 
from normative behavior rather than to descriptions of different normative 
configurations. In the present case, it would appear that the defect and dif- 
ference models of Negro behavior cannot exist side by side without a growing 
awareness of the need for change and radical reconstruction of our modes of 
theorizing and conceptualizing about Negro behavior. 

However, there may be resistance to adopting the cultural difference model 
which stems not only from the inherent methodologies of the social pathology 
theory, but also from the much more vague, and often unexpressed socio- 
political view of the particular investigator seeking to support his view of our 
current racial situation—views which are unarticulated and therefore unexam- 
ined. Thus, the resistance we anticipate may be intensified by the fear that talk- 
ing about differences in Negro behavior may automatically produce in the 
social pathologist the postulation of genetic differences. This fear, so often 
expressed, is related to the real fact that the genetic model itself relied on be- 
havioral differences as the basis for its conclusions about genetic determination. 
Three points can be made here to deal with this concern: (1) it has not and 
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should not be the role of rational scholarly discourse to dismiss data and 
knowledge simply because it does not fit a particular ideological position ex- 
tant at a particular moment in history; (2) differences, which indicate that 
learning has taken place, are not deficits; and (3) the view of the current 
social pathology position is in many ways prone to the same criticisms leveled at 
the genetic pathology model. The current scientific crisis will resolve itself solely 
on the basis of scholarly research and not ideology or polemic. The basic assump- 
tions of scholarly research must be examined and models tried out that offer 
more successful and economical explanations. 

In summary, the social pathology model has led social science to establish 
programs to prevent deficits which are simply not there. The failure of 
intervention reflects the ethnocentrism of methodologies and theories which 
do not give credence to the cognitive and intellectual skills of the child, A re- 
search program on the same scale as that mounted to support the social 
pathology model must be launched in order to discover the different, but not 
pathological, forms of Negro behavior. Then and only then can programs be 
created that utilize the child’s differences as a means of furthering his accultura- 
tion to the mainstream while maintaining his individual identity and cultural 
heritage. 
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The Westinghouse-Ohio national evaluation of Head Start evoked criticism from 
both social scientists and statisticians when it was issued last Spring. The authors 
present a history of Head Start and of the national evaluation. They raise serious 
questions about the sampling procedures used in the study, and they present the 
results of a re-analysis which suggest that some full-year Head Start centers were 
effective, particularly those with black children in urban areas. Policy implica- 
tions discussed by the authors focus on the relationship between program evalua- 
tion and public policy. 


the Westinghouse-Ohio National Eval- 


In April, 1969, the preliminary Report of 
mmediately controversial. Its 


uation of Head Start was issued. The Report was i 
principal findings were: 


1) Summer Head Start programs do not produce cognitive or affective gains that 


persist into the early elementary grades. 
* Cicirelli, Victor G. et al, The Impact of Head Start; An Evaluation of the Effects of Head 


i f iti i t, the report of a study undertaken by 
aon eae ea aaa a Heats rae cantata B89-4536 dated June 


Westinghouse Learning Corporation and O yi i a 
20, 1968 with the Office of Economic Opportunity (W: ashington, 2? na ace sce 
tunity, June 12, 1969). The Preliminary Report was issued in Apri, x 
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2) Full-year Head Start programs do not appear to influence affective develop- 
ment, but have marginal effects on cognitive development which can still be 
detected in grades one, two, and three. 

3) Head Start appears to be most effective in mainly Negro centers, in scattered 
programs in the central cities, and in the Southeast. 

4) Head Start children are below national norms on the Stanford Achievement 
Test and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability—although their Metro- 
politan Readiness scores approach national norms. 

5) Parents liked the program and participated in it. 


Shortly after the results were announced, Robert Finch, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, announced that the study “contained insuffi- 
cient facts and the data was sloppy”;! Dr. William Madow, the chief statistical 
consultant to the study publicly withdrew his name from the Report;? the White 
House defended the results of the study; and the directors of summer Head 


Start programs (involving over a million children) were given the option of 
shifting their funds to full-year programs.‘ 


The final report was issued in late June. The Westinghouse-Ohio study's find- 
ings have since been interpreted as supporting Arthur Jensen’s much publicized 
argument’ that lower-class, and particularly black, children are genetically hand- 
icapped in matters requiring abstract cognitive skills. The Coleman® Report had 
found that large variations in school facilities, teacher characteristics, and stu- 


The research for this essay was su by a t i i the 
a a oe Hie pported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to 


onal Policy Research, and by a grant from the Ford Foundation for 
an analytical survey of pre-school intervention programs, directed by Courtney B. Cazden. 
We wish to express particular appreciation to our colleagues, Christopher S. Jencks and David 
K. Cohen for their many valuable contributions to this essay. We are also grateful for the in- 


sightful comments given to us by Professors Courtney B. Cazd Lesser, ldon H. 
White, and Richard J. Light. We would like to thank Vi ye SCAR 


Š Ne York Times, April 24, 1969, Dateline Washington, D. C. 
* New York Times, April 18, 1969, Dateline Washington, D c Apri i 
EN » 1969, » D. C., April 17. “ ‘Far from accepting 
payment for my work, Dr. William G. Madow of Stanford University wrote the anti-poverty 
agency after reviewing the study, ʻI would appreciate your removing my name as a statistical 


consultant, since I would not want anyone to think I had an responsibili ign—and 
the analyses and conclusions based on it seem to me to be pels ee a_i 


* New York Times, April 26, 1969, Dateline Washington, D. C. 
“New York Times, April 25, 1969. Dateline Washington, D. C. 


* Arthur R. Jensen, “How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achi g Edu- 
cational Review, 39 (Winter, 1969), 1-123. a Sea ene: Hosperd 


° J. S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportuni hin; X e 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966). ty (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depa: 
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dent body characteristics do not affect the disadvantages many minority and 
lower-class children bring to school with them, and other evaluations had re- 
ported that compensatory education programs are ineffective.’ In this context 
the Westinghouse-Ohio evaluation seemed to further demonstrate that public ef- 
forts to educate disadvantaged children were wasteful and futile. In February, 
President Nixon said that in view of the Report's findings, he would treat 
Head Start as an experimental rather than as an operational program.’ Thus, the | 
very President who had called for a new “national commitment” to children’s 
“healthful and stimulating development during the first five years of life’’® was 
questioning the usefulness of the major existing Federal program in this area. 

‘At the same time, some social scientists and statisticians found fault with the | 
questions asked by the Report, the sample used in the study, the instruments 
employed, and the methodology and statistics used in the analysis.1° 

In this essay we consider the Report and the criticisms. We focus on findings 
dealing with cognitive rather than other outcomes, for three reasons. First, we 
believe that Head Start is viewed by both Congress and the public as an attempt 
to prepare disadvantaged children for first grade, and to bring their academic 
skills up to middle-class levels.11 Second, the three tests used to measure affective 
development were constructed specifically for this evaluation. The reported re- 
liabilities of the tests are acceptable, but due to the limitation of time, no data 
were collected on their predictive validity. Although the tests may prove to be 
useful, it is not clear now how to interpret them. Third, Westinghouse-Ohio was 
not asked to survey other than cognitive and affective outcomes of Head Start." 


ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967). EER 
8 New York Times, April 26, 1969, Dateline Washington, D. G. i 
See Fred M. Hechinger, New York Times, April 20, 1969, is rh eee P. resident 

Nixon’s message to Congress of February 19 On the Economic Op] DERI 
William © Madow, “Some Comments on the Report: The Impact of Head Start,'” (a paper 

prepared for Brittanica Review of American Education, July 8, 1969 scariest liE BoM 
“The following argument made in the Westinghouse-Ohio ete tase follows.the 

accepted by many people. According to the Report, “The rationale fori Hea 

line of reasoning: 

The poor are educationally disadvantaged. $ 4 iy 

Their disadvantaged status is caused by experiential sant cate) aon seth egg prise 

Therefore, compensatory intervention ought to effect a cure.” Ci y " 
1° Ibid., pp. 81-87. and Head 
% The Report does include discussions of analyses of resi opasni 


= r Ra i . It mi t be noted that HEW 
Star elcen teh: direcion tuac a perience sete ta agehalen the basis 


Secretary Robert H. Finch criticized the preliminary rep to include 
for the Aa it was not broad enough.” He said that he ae eee fe seapneene the final 
“aspects of voluntary parental involvement and nutritional ben 
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We begin with a short history of Head Start: its assumptions, magnitude, and 
the characteristics of its centers. Then we consider the national Westinghouse- 
Ohio evaluation. The study has two serious limitations for policy makers. First, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) directed the evaluators to focus 
mainly on “overall effectiveness” and to give only secondary attention to probing 
the relative efficacy of various program strategies. Second, the study’s execution 
was flawed. The selection procedure ruled out more than 60% of the sampled 
Head Start centers. Little data is offered to support the claim that the sample 
provides a valid basis for making inferences about the “overall” effectiveness of 
the program. Furthermore, the researchers were unable to adequately match 
non-Head Start children with Head Start participants. The non-comparability 
between the two groups of children raises strong doubts about the results’ validity. 

Although these problems produced doubts about the quality of the data, we 
nevertheless carried out a re-analysis of it. We felt that the data might contain 
large enough differences between the Head Start and control groups in some sub- 
samples to allow us to reach conclusions in spite of the problems with the data. 
To the extent that the data can be used for making inferences, we find that full- 
year Head Start programs have a substantial impact on the scholastic readiness 
of first-grade children, particularly children in predominantly black centers in 
urban areas. Finally, we discuss the Report's policy implications and the place 
of program evaluation in making federal policy. 


Background of Head Start 
History" 


Head Start was one of the first parts of the Johnson Administration’s War on 
Poverty. The speed with which the program became a reality is remarkable. The 
first relevant Planning Committee was established in November, 1964. Public an- 
nouncement of the program was made in January, 1965. Head Start was operat- 
ing on a nation-wide basis by the summer of 1965. 

Several powerful ideas led to its establishment. First, there were thought to be 
problems in American education which might best be treated early in the child’s 


report was issued. New York Times, April 24, 1969. However 


Economic Opportunity specifically requested the researchers to restrict their efforts to measuring 
cognitive and affective outcomes. Apparently, Secretary Finch was unaware of this 
“Our discussion in this section was str i 


ongly influenced by Sheldon H. White, “The 
(unpublished manuscript, Summer, 1969). 


as we note later, the Office of 


National Impact Study of Head Start” 
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educational career. A number of studies had shown that lower-class children in 
general, and minority group children—Negro, Mexican-American, and American 
Indian—in particular, were educationally handicapped when they entered ele- 
mentary school. These handicaps persisted throughout the children’s schooling; 
minority children were, on the average, six months behind national norms in the 
first grade, and two years behind in the fifth grade in school achievement.1* 
Furthermore, by sixth grade, these same children manifested non-cognitive “defi- 
cits.” They had substantially lower self-concept scores, they thought they had less 
control over their environment, and they had less “need achievement” than their 
middle-class and majority counterparts.’ 

A second idea which led to the Head Start effort was the notion that intelli- 
gence is malleable. Support for this idea was evident in the work of several 
American psychologists. In 1961 J. McV. Hunt published an influential attack 
on the prevailing notion of genetically determined and fixed intelligence, Intelli- 
gence and Experience." In 1964, Benjamin Bloom's Stability and Change in Hu- 
man Characteristics!8 argued that intelligence was plastic in the pre-school and 
early elementary years, not reaching stability until about age 12. 

Experience with teaching disadvantaged children in the pre-school years also 
was encouraging. David Weikart’s compensatory pre-school in Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan,?® Susan Gray's and Rupert Klaus’ in Nashville, Tennessee,?° Carl Bereiter's 
in Urbana, Illinois, and Sara Smilansky’s in Israel? had all produced opti- 
mistic results. Each reported that carefully designed and implemented programs 
increased the cognitive performance of disadvantaged children. 


15 See, for example, The First Step on a Long Journey (Congressional Presentation, Office of 
and Lois-Ellen Datta, “Project 


Economic Opportunity, 1965), P- 61. 

1 John W. McDavid, Edmund W. Gordon, Edith H. Grotberg, a 1 C: Division of Re- 
Head Start: Two Years of Evaluative Research, 1965-1967” N gras 
search and Evaluation, Project Head Start, 1967), P- 29: (MOE Ronald Press, 1961). 


11]. McV. Hunt, Intelligence and Experience (New York: i s 
a i S. Bloom, Stability dea Change in Human Characteristics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


Inc., 1964). . 
2 Danid P. Weikart, C: K. Kamii, and N. Radin. Perry Preschool Progress Report 
Ypsilanti, Michigan: Ypsilanti Public Schools, 1964)- 3 . 
: Bs, W. Gray and Rupert A. Klaus, The Early Training Project: mie ARA Rosine st 
Tennessee: Murfreesboro City School and George Peabody College sor aan PPE e aeraieally, 
“Carl Bereiter, Siegfried Engelmann, Jean Osborn, and Philip A. HA orhe American Edi- 
Oriented Pre-School for Culturally Deprived Children,” Paper Proe 
cational Research Association Convention in Chicago, February 12, 
2S, Smilansky, “A Program to Demonstrate 9 b 3 Scholastic Suc- 
Cognitive Abilities, Tapert Basic Information, and Modify emer soso ee cerca Report? 
cess of Culturally Deprived Children in their First Two Years 
(Jerusalem, Israel: H. Szold Foundation, 1964) 
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Head Start also was seen as a creative solution to some of OEO’s political — 
problems. The agency was embroiled in controversy over the Job Corps and 
Community Action program. Head Start, in contrast, was overwhelmingly popu- 
lar and acceptable to almost everyone. In the summer of 1965, 65% of the na- 
tion's counties applied for federal assistance to begin Head Start programs. Ul- 
timately, 40% were granted assistance. During its first summer, Head Start in- 
cluded 561,000 children in some 2400 communities in the United States. Suc- 
ceeding summer operations have been of about the same magnitude. In the fall 
of 1965, full-year Head Start programs serving 20,000 children were initiated; by — 
1967, 215,000 children were enrolled. By the fall of 1967, over two million chil- 
dren had participated in Head Start.?3 This was a social action program which 
appeared to foster OEO goals, but which was not seen as a political threat. 


The Program 


Head Start was funded under Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act, for “com- 
munity action,” and was governed by both statutory language and an administra- 
tive philosophy calling for “maximum feasible participation” of poor parents." 


“McDavid, et al., op. cit, p. 28. 

“Perhaps the best illustration that Head Start was aimed at much more than simply provid- 
ing pre-school education for disadvantaged children involves the Child Development Group of 
Mississippi. The white Mississippi establishment responded sluggishly to OEO’s announcement 
of Project Head Start in 1965, since most Mississippi school administrators were not anxious to 
be part of federal activities which would involve them in more controversy over integration. 
Poreeering this, several middle-level OEO officials persuaded a group of civil rights activists to 
set up a summer pre-school program in the st: i 
ET Rele ae (oom, p! e state, known as the Child Development Group 

The CDGM involved many of the civil rights activists and Negroes who had earlier 
formed the core of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. The MFDP had asked local 
Negroes to tackle an almost insurmountable problem—-organizing an impoverished, semi-literate 
minority of nonvoters to seize political power. The Child Development Group of Mississippi, in 
contrast, presented these activists and Negroes with a manageable challenge. There was enough 
money and outside expertise to succeed in what was attempted—the establishment of pre-schools. 
This had never been the case in any previous MFDP ventures. Many MFPD leaders and follow- 
ers became involved in the Child Development Group of Mississippi. 

CDGM ran 125 Head Start centers in 28 counties, and was one of the largest enterprises in the 
state. It included many uneducated Negroes on its staff. During the first year, more than half 
of its budget went to pay some 2,000 poor Negroes who were involved in the teaching, feeding, 
and transporting of the 9,000 children involved in Head Start. To many, this project was one of 
OEO’s greatest accomplishments. It was one of the few places where OEO had achieved “maxi- 
mum feasible participation” of the people in programs intended to lift them out of poverty. It 
was heralded because “impoverished, uneducated Negroes run a huge state-wide school system. 
They get money, useful jobs, and prerogatives of hiring and firing. Their lives have changed, 
they have new importance, they are treated with respect.” See Polly M. Greenberg, The Devil 
Has Slippery Shoes (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1969), for a complete description of CDGM. 
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The emphasis on community involvement, the swift implementation of Head. 
Start, and the lack of federal staff led to practically autonomous centers. Al- 
though lists of goals and objectives were developed by OEO, a laissez-faire atti- % 
tude predominated. It was explained, “In order to maintain flexibility, OEO 
did not require any specific techniques to be used to implement the objectives.”25 
The decentralized control and community involvement led to great variety 
among centers. Uk 

Head Start centers vary, for example, in the method of recruiting participants. 
Some centers select the poorest and most severely disadvantaged families in a 
neighborhood, leaving a non-participant group of less disadvantaged children 
and families. Other centers serve families who come forth voluntarily: those who 
are more enthusiastic about the program and its potential help to their chil- 
dren?6 and who are likely to be less “disadvantaged.” if 

Full-year Head Start programs vary considerably as to length. Some short term 
“full-year” programs last for only three to four months; programs of moderate 
length vary from four to six months; long-term programs last from seven to eight 
months, Similarly there is considerable variation in the length of the Head Start 
school day—ranging from “half-day” in some centers to “full-day” inothers27 

Head Start centers vary in the experience and training of their teachers, and 
in their pupil/teacher ratio, Early in the program's history, there was 
no cadre of teachers trained in the pre-school education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The majority of teachers in the summer 1966 Head Start Program, for ite 
ample, had no special training beyond six-day college-sponsored. training pro- 
grams. One-third of these teachers had no previous pre-school teaching eluate 
ence. Over 20% had no previous experience working with disadvantaged children. 
Center directors in the 1966 Summer program reported a mean of 14.3 children 
per teacher, with the number ranging from three to twenty-nine.** ta 


. ims. 
However, there are certain common elements among many of the poeni 


whi g iio $ 
In the Educational Testing Service’s 1966 Summer Head Start Evaluation, mohi 


% Head Start Child Development Programs. A Manual of Policies and Instruction w : i 
ton, D. C.: Office of Economic Opportunity, 1967). 3 
2# McDavid et al., op. cit., p- 13- il 
” For information is at in the length of full-year programs, nea ot entero i 
Research Information Bulletin, Vol. 1, Spring, 1969, P: 34 See also “seat si Pigi A Report on 
For information on the length of Head Start school days, see Lois-Ell senate Psychological 
Evaluation Studies of Project Head Start,” paper presented at the 1989 
Association Convention in Washington, -D. G. shad of 
* J. Boyd, “Project Head Start, Summer 1966: Facilities ROR 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1966), p- ° 
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center directors “reveal a preference for a supportive, unstructured, socialization 
program rather than a structured, informational program.”*® “More than four 
out of five center directors agreed that: 


Attention to family needs is all-important because whatever affects the family affects the 
child. 

The child’s environment must be made friendly toward, and understanding of, the 
school’s efforts and goals. 

A program should first of all take care of physical needs (feeding the children properly, 
providing adequate medical care, etc.) 

The learning process in young children is largely one of interaction with other human 
beings,’’30 


Kornblith and Temp have labeled the global approach taken by the Head 
Start directors as the “total effort.” They found that center directors consider 
“the school as responsible for the child's physical, social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual growth’’s! and see their programs as promoting growth in all these areas. 

Despite the controversy about the “overall” effectiveness of Head Start, there 
is striking evidence that both summer and full-year centers have been successful 
in at least one area: large numbers of children who might otherwise have gone 
unattended have received medical and dental care through the Head Start cen- 
ters.3? The importance of the program for other aspects of the child’s develop- 
ment is less clear. “Social” and “emotional” growth are elusive concepts. Many 
psychologists are working on the measurement of pre-schoolers’ attitudes, values, 
and adjustment, but there is little agreement as to valid or even reliable measures. 


» Ibid., p. 38. 

% Ibid., p. 38. 

“See Alice B. Kornblith and George Temp, “Disadvantaged Children and Their First 
School Experiences,” interim report undertaken by Educational Testing Services, under contract 
#4206 with Office of Economic Opportunity (Washington, D. C.: Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Feb. 28, 1968), pp. 7-14 of Appendix, for an interesting discussion of the goals, orientations, pro- 
grams, and curriculum of Head Start centers, 

® A fact sheet released by the Office of Eco i ity i 
following accompllat mentee the medical a Caf one Oi ahaa 
98,000 children with eye defects were discovered and treated; 

90,000 children with bone and joint disorders were discovered and referred for special treatment; 

900,000 dental cases were discovered, with an average of five cavities per child; 

fe et children were discovered without vaccinations against polio and were immunized through 
fear tart; 

more than 1,000,000 children were found not to be vaccinated against the measles, and were im- 

munized through Head Start. : 

For further information, see Annie I. Butler, “From Head Start to Follow Through,” Bulletin of 

the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 44, No. 4 (July, 1968), p. 12. 
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The problem of assessing certain aspects of cognitive growth is less difficult. 
Standardized measures with high internal and temporal reliability have been de- 
veloped. Further, the measures have high predictive value. Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests administered to four- and five-year olds correlate as high as .60 with 
scholastic achievement when the same youngsters are in the third and fourth 
grade.*3 Stanford-Binet IQ tests administered to pre-schoolers give scores which 
correlate over .50 with similar IQ tests administered when the same children 
have reached adulthood.** Various arguments can be made that such tests are 
discriminatory to disadvantaged or minority youngsters, and that the only reason 
the predictability is so high is that the “system” ensures it by tracking and assign- 
ment. Still, the fact remains that the child who “fails” on these measures at an 
early age is likely to “fail” on similar measures when he is older. 

There is a strong possibility that the “total effort” approach taken by most 
Head Start centers seriously limited the program’s effect on cognitive growth, It 
is important to consider this possibility in view of the arguments which had been 
put forth for Head Start. A number of these arguments were based on the earlier 
success that educators like Susan Gray and David Weikart had teaching disad- 


vantaged children. i 
These early researchers reported considerable success in increasing cognitive 


skills with specifically focussed programs. There is little reason to expect the 
same success from Head Start. Most Head Start centers do not utilize the same 
methods, goals, or trained teachers as these other programs. The “total effort’ 
approach precludes a specifically cognitive orientation. Nonetheless, the diversity 
in program content brought about by local autonomy suggests that some centers 
might have had powerful effects on cognitive outcomes, while others did not. fi 
Early evaluation of Head Start provided mixed findings about the cognitive 
effects of the centers. The Educational Testing Service's survey of 1966 Summer 


Head Start programs*® found that Head Start children gained an average of ee 
points on the Stanford-Binet during the summer program. A study of ne ay, 
City children who had participated in Head Start in the summer of 1965,°° foun 


i å -Grade 
® Albert J. Kingston, “The Relationship of First-Grade Readiness Lisa Fourth-Gr 
Achievement,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 56, No. 2 (October } 
“Bloom, op. cit. 
%G. Temp and S; B. Anderson, Project Head Start, 
Jersey: Educational Testin Service, 1967). A 3 Had 
*M. Wolff and A. eet “six Months Later. Study 1, A Comparison of Citi ein a 
Head Start, Summer 1963, With their Classmates in Kindergarten, A Case Sin Project 141-61, 
gartens in Four Public Elementary schools,” Office of Economic Oppo! 
Study I (New York: Yeshiva University, 1966). 


Summer 1966 (Princeton, New 
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that these children scored higher in “readiness to enter school” than non-Head 
Start children. It was also found, however, that after a few months in public 
schools the non-Head Start children were performing as well as the Head Start 
children. Other studies? also showed that at the end of a particular program, 
Head Start children performed significantly better than matched controls on 
cognitive measures, but generally by the end of a few months of schooling, there 
were no longer statistically significant differences between the Head Start and 
non-Head Start children. However, as summarized by the Westinghouse-Ohio Re- 
port, “the great majority of currently available reports [in early 1968] treat pro- 
grams of the summer of 1965 or the full year 1965-66 and include only brief fol- 
low-up at most. None of them present data for children’s performance in grades 
2 and 3,’’88 

Thus, early evaluations of Head Start programs had generated serious ques- 
tions about Head Start’s effects on cognitive outcomes. In an attempt to ap- 
proach these questions OEO initiated a Request for Proposal (RFP) in March, 
1968, for an “overall” National Head Start Evaluation. In the summer of 1968 


the contract was awarded to Westinghouse Learning Corporation in conjunction 
with Ohio University. 


The Westinghouse-Ohio Head Start Evaluation 
Background 


OEO planned the study to serve two purposes. First, it was seen as part of a total 
Head Start evaluation effort. A number of other major studies of Head Start were 
authorized to run concurrently with the Westinghouse-Ohio effort. Those studies 
included “analyses of the immediate effects of full-year programs for 1966-67 and 
subsequent years”; “evaluation of Head Start’s medical and nutritional impact”; 
“assessment of the impact of Head Start programs on their communities”; and 
“a seven year longitudinal effort.”39 

Second, it was one of several evaluations of overall OEO program effectiveness. 
Other evaluations included studies of the Community Action Programs, the 
Neighborhood Health Centers, the Job Corps, and various manpower programs. 


3D, Holmes and M. B. Holmes, “Evaluation of Two Associated i € 
grams,” Final Report. New York: Associated YM-YWCA’s of New ats ig sone ae set 
and G. L. Morris, “Evaluation of Changes Occurring in Children Who Participated in Project 
Head Start,” (Kearney, Nebraska: Kearney State College, 1966). 

%8 Cicirelli et al., op. cit., p. 16. 

% Tbid., p. 13. 
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Report Analysis: The Impact of Head Start 
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These assessments were to be carried out by OEO’s Office of Research Plans, Pro- 
grams, and Evaluation. This office was set up early in February, 1968, and was 
charged with determining “the extent to which programs are successful in 
achieving basic objectives” and to perform a “comparative evaluation of the diff 
ferent national programs.’”4° They answer the questions that Congress or the 
Bureau of the Budget might ask (e.g., What programs should be funded if there 
is only a fixed amount of funds? Or should funds be spent on Head Start or on 
Job Training Programs?). These evaluations can be distinguished from evalua- 
tions which answer questions about particular OEO programs, and are carried 
out by the research and evaluation units within the individual program offices 
(Job Corps, Head Start, Vista, etc.). This second form of evaluation focuses on 
the relative effectiveness of different Head Start centers, for example, on deter- 
mining which pre-school intervention strategies are most effective. - yi 
The specific purposes of the Westinghouse-Ohio evaluation placed many con- i 
straints on it. Since it was only one of several studies of Head Start, the Westing- 
house-Ohio survey was to have “a specific focus on the cognitive and affective de- 
velopment of Head Start enrollees.” Other studies considered the health and 
community goals of Head Start. Furthermore, as part of a general effort, the study 
was seen as providing whatever knowledge was immediately available about teg 
“long-term effect of Head Start.”*? It was an interim device for getting prelim- 
inary answers to questions which will presumably be better answered by the x 
seven-year longitudinal study. OEO had to make decisions about the relative 
“overall effectiveness” of such programs as Head Start, Follow Through, ante 
Upward Bound before 1974.4 The Westinghouse-Ohio study was therefore, ay 
ex post facto, or after-only design. The evaluation had to identify children an the ; 
first, second, and third grades who had experienced Head Start training and then - 
match them with similar children who had not had a Head Statt SERCO Ons 
The limited objectives were pointed out in a Jeter from Cicirelli and CPA 


to the New York Times: nate 


seh ENE 
sgunderstanding of the 
Many of the criticisms of the study, we feel, are based on @ msi ee cen- 
basic objective of the study. The objective was a limited one: to magia ks of 
ters on the average produced effects on the intellectual and affecti P ʻ 


k 3 nuscript (Washington, ee 
© John W. Evans, “Evaluating Social Action Programs unpublished mai pt j d ) 
D. C.: Office of Economic Opportunity, June, 1969). $ 

“Cicirelli, et al., op. cit, p. 15. 

“Ibid. 


“Evans, op. cit. 


Head Start enrollees which persisted into primary grades, and to consider whether these 
differences could be considered educationally worthwhile, relative to the time and cost 
involved. If not, then instead of continuing to support the program as is, vigorous efforts 
should be made to improve the program. 

However, our study was not primarily concerned with determining how improvements 
could be made, nor with identifying more or less successful programs, nor with relating 
the degree of success to previous Head Start or subsequent school experience. (italics 
ours) #4 


Constraints Specified in the RFP 


The Request for Proposal (RFP) developed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity further illustrates the nature of the limitations placed on the study. The 
study was to be completed by the spring of 1969, less than one year after the con- 
tract was awarded. The RFP also specified that the study was to have an ex post 
facto design* and laid down some specific design characteristics: 


1) “Data should be obtained on several thousand Head Start graduates in some 
one-hundred communities throughout the U.S.”46 
2) Head Start graduates of both summer and full-year programs for the years 
1965, 1966, and 1967 should be included, At the time of the study these chil- 
dren were entering the 1st, 2nd, and grd grades. 
3) Comparable (control) children should be selected. Although the precise cri- 
teria for selection of the control children was unspecified, the RFP did define 
a “feasible” universe for selection—specifically, children in the first three years 
of school in disadvantaged neighborhoods who had not participated in local 
Head Start programs. Two techniques were suggested for equating the Head 
“ Victor G. Cicirelli and William H, Cooper, Letter to Fred Hechinger, Education Editor, 
New York Times, April 23, 1969. 
“In the words of the Report “.... an ex post facto, or ‘after only,’ design was imposed on 


means, that is, by equating the groups studied (those who have Participated in Head Start and 
those who have not) on all factors known to be or suspected of being significant (in this case, by 
insuring that the Head Start and non-Head Start groups would not differ significantly from each 
other on such selected specific factors as age, sex, racial/ethnic group membership, and socio- 


any observed differences between them are the result of the variables under study and not the 
outcome of some extraneous factor(s) over which he has not control.” Cicirelli, et al., op. cit., 


“Tbid., p. 14. 
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Start and control children: first, matching specific control children with Head 
Start children on such characteristics as sex, age, ethnic group, family SES, 
and whether or not kindergarten was attended; and second, controlling the 
relevant variables through covariance adjustment. 

4) The study was to determine the effectiveness of Head Start by “multiple mea- 
surements to appraise various dimensions of the cognitive and affective status 
of children.’’47 


Additionally, the RFP set out a series of general questions that might be an- 
swered by the study. These questions included comparisons of the efficacy of the 
summer and full-year Head Start programs, of the relative success of Head Start 
with children from urban or rural localities, from various regions of the country, 
and from centers composed of differing racial and ethnic mixtures. 

As interpreted by Westinghouse-Ohio, the fundamental question to be an- 
swered was simple: 
Does the cognitive and affective development of primary-grade school children who have 
had a Head Start experience differ significantly from that of comparable children who 


have not had such an experience?#8 


Critique of the Study 


The proposal developed by Westinghouse-Ohio faithfully followed the outlines 
of the RFP. In our critique of the resulting research, we stay within the limits 
defined by OEO, and focus on problems which bear on an overall judgment of 
the “success” or “failure” of Head Start. 

Our critique begins with a discussion of the procedures 
of Head Start centers for the Study and the selection of indivi 
each center. Then, we discuss the major findings of the Report. 


used in the selection 
dual children within 


 Cicirelli, et al., op. cit, p. 33- 

‘*Tbid., p. 33. y ; 

OA D of previous literature concerning Head Start was carried gn by piste 
house-Ohio. They found that many of the early evaluations were ‘limite 1 in tee ae 
weak in design.” Their failure to differentiate the studies as to quality is mia a pes ate 
eral approach to the literature review. No attempt was made to link findings wA ie 
authors did not ask, for example, whether positive findings on affective BREIN cae ee 
the same centers as positive findings on cognitive measures. Similarly, they ag a Rat Cae 
the studies which showed long-term effects also showed immediate effects. Ti Eens 
tempt to distinguish among the studies according to whether a center iie? Pa i 2 au 
according to its locality, its racial or ethnic composition, or its curriculum, Care Be ae 
tion that at least six studies show sex and ethnic differences, but they do not note 


ferences are. 
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Selection of the Sample of Head Start Centers 


Three specifications in the RFP served to help dictate the process by which 
Westinghouse-Ohio selected Head Start centers. The RFP specified that approxi- 
mately one-hundred centers be included in the analysis, that the central question 
concerned “overall effectiveness” and that children entering the first, second, and 
third grades (from summer and full-year programs), were to be examined.*° 

Westinghouse-Ohio had a complete list of the summer and full-year Head Start 
programs operating during the year 1966-67. Two reasons for using simple ran- 
dom sampling rather than stratified random sampling in selecting centers were 
given in the Report:*1 


1) There was no reason to believe that any particular characteristic of a Head 
Start center would influence the results more than any other characteristic, 
and the large number of centers which would have been required precluded 
stratification on a large number of factors. 

2) The national list of centers provided only addresses of centers and the type 
of program, i.e., summer or full-year. To stratify would have necessitated an 
investigation of the characteristics of all 12,927 centers.52 


Using a simple random sampling procedure, Westinghouse-Ohio chose some 
100 centers and solicited them for participation in the study. They also selected a 
200 center oversample for replacement purposes. In both the 100 and 200 center 


samples about 70% of the centers were summer, with the other 30% being full- 
year. The report explains: 


As centers were subsequently lost from the study (because of unwillingness of Head 
Start officials or receiving school systems to participate in the study, non-availability of 
control populations, and other reasons) new centers were selected from the oversample 
list as they appeared in the sequence. 

In order to maintain the 70-30 proportion found on the original list, the oversample 
was also divided into summer and full-year programs, and as a center was lost, it was re- 
placed from the appropriate summer or full-year group, but always in the sequence as 
originally drawn. Two hundred and twenty-five centers were so screened before a sample 
of 104 was confirmed.58 (italics ours) 


Request for Proposal, National Head Start Evaluation” (Washington, D. C.: Office 
of Economic Opportunity). 

5 Cicirelli, et al., op. cit, p. 38. 

5 Ibid., p. 38-39. 

5 Ibid., p. 39. 
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In our judgment the Westinghouse-Ohio procedure for selecting the sample 
seriously limits the relevance of the study to overall policy. This judgment rests 
on two arguments. 

First, stratified random sampling, not simple random sampling, should have 
been used. Contrary to what the authors claim, there were reasons to believe 
that centers’ characteristics would be related to their effectiveness. Many studies 
show that region and locality strongly relate to educational achievement—the 
Coleman Report is a classic example. Schools’ ethnic and social class composition 
may also seriously affect an educational program. Furthermore, and again con- 
trary to what the authors claim, the center characteristics were not entirely un- 
known. The addresses of the centers would have sufficed to stratify by region and 
by urban ys. rural location. Since racial/ethnic composition is related to geo- 
graphic regions and urban/rural location, adequate representation of different 
racial/ethnic mixtures might have been approximated. 

Stratified random sampling would have been entirely consistent with the RFP. 
The REP specified, in fact, that questions of the efficacy of the centers by region, 
urban/rural and racial/ethnic breakdown be studied. Indeed, many of the anal- 
yses carried out and reported by Westinghouse-Ohio included regional, urban/ 
rural and racial/ethnic breakdowns. The usefulness of these analyses was, how- 
ever, severely reduced by the simple random sampling procedure, for many classi- 


fications of centers were unrepresented, 
Many kinds of centers were almost unrepresented in the sample. The problem 


is particularly acute in the analyses of the full-year centers. Table 1 shows the 
distribution of the 29 full-year centers for three regions, by urban/rural location 
(a two-part category system for place rather than the five-part breakdown used by 


Westinghouse-Ohio) and by five categories of racial/ethnic composition. ; 
There are clearly not enough centers in most cells of the Table to make si 
judgments about specific types of centers. In fact, many of the cells are completely 
or nearly empty. 

The x Set programs allow slightly more detailed analyses me the full- 
year programs. However, with the small sample size a da simple ma i E 
pling procedure, even the larger number of centers did not ene a jag ee 
resentation. In a paper prepared for the Brittanica Revie of 4 americas i 
tion, William G. Madow, a Stanford Research Institute Statistician ies see 
tant to the Westinghouse-Ohio study, raised several serious, me a ate 
validity of the Report's conclusions.® One of his criticisms 1s at sl 


st Madow, William, “Some Comments on the Report, “The Impact of Head Start, ” prep: 
for Brittanica Review of American Education, July, 1969. 
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TABLE I 
Distribution of Full-Year Grade-One Head Start Centers by Region of the 
Country, Population Index, and Racial-Ethnic Composition 


Racial - Ethnic Composition* 


Black Mexican-American White Mixed Racial Black and White 


Northeast? 2 c=) = T 3 
Urban? West 1 3 — 2 1 
Southeast 2 — oa > = 
Northeast — > 1 1 — 
Non-Urban West 1 — — 3 =. 
Southeast 7 — 2 _ — 


"Each center was classified in one of the five racial-ethnic groups as follows: “Black” indicates 
the center was composed of more than 90% Negro children, with the remainder White. “Mexican- 
American” indicates the center was composed of more than 90%, Mexican-Americans, with the 
remainder White. “White” indicates the center was composed of more than 90% Whites, with 
remainder Negro. “Black and White” indicates the center was composed of Negroes and Whites, 
with less than 90% of each. “Mixed racial” indicates the center was composed of any two-group 
or three-group combinations not previously mentioned. 

*Centers were classified into the two population units as follows: “Urban” indicates the center 
was located in a core city having a population of more than 50,000; “non-Urban” indicates the 
center was located in a suburb or secondary city with more than 50,000 population, in a small 
city (2,500 to 50,000 population) more than 75 miles from a core city, in a small city less than 75 
miles from a core city, in a village of less than 2,500 population, or in a rural area. 

® Centers were classified into the geographic regions as follows: “Northeast” indicates the center 
was located in New England, the Middle Atlantic, or East North Central states; “West” indicates 
the Center was located in the Mountain, Pacific, West North Central, or West Central states. 


“Southeast” indicates the Center was located in the East South Central and South Atlantic States, 
or in Louisiana. 


of significance are often incapable of locating true differences in data where the 
sample size is small, which is the case in any breakdown of the Westinghouse- 
Ohio sample. 

Our second reason for believing that the simple random sample method un- 
dermined the usefulness of the Report involves the procedure used to select the 
104 centers. The fact that more than half the centers either refused to participate 
or were unqualified in some way for participation raises serious questions about 
the representativeness of the final sample. 


Cicirelli et al. report that of the 225 centers they sampled in order to get 104 
participants:55 


% Cicirelli, et al., op. cit, P. 40. 
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1) 50 centers were dropped because there were not enough comparable non- 
Head Start children available in local schools to serve as controls; 

2) 21 centers were dropped because they had programs in 1967, but not in the 
two previous years; 

3) 19 schools declined to participate for various administrative or scheduling 
reasons; 

4) 8 schools lacked summer program directors; 

5) 7 centers had Head Start populations too small for the study; 

6) 16 centers were dropped for other miscellaneous reasons. 


The Report gives little information about these centers. No data are given, for 
example, on whether full-year centers were dropped for certain reasons and sum- 
mer programs for other reasons. Therefore, aside from the eight summer centers 
dropped for lack of a director, we can only assume that the reasons for dropping 
centers were the same for the full-year and summer centers. 

These data give us little assurance that the final sample is at all representative 
of the national population of Head Start centers. Consider closely the reasons 
for dropping centers. Of the 221 centers, about 10% (21) had been in existence 
for only one year. These were not included in the study, since their graduates 
were only entering kindergarten at the time of the study, Thus the sample was 
most representative of those centers which were funded in the early days of Head 
Start, and any idiosyncracies in the allocation of the early funds were carried 
over into the study. 

Ten percent (19) of the centers sampled declined to participate for “‘adminis- 
trative reasons.” Clearly the loss of such centers changed the character of the 
sample, although the effect on the results of the study cannot be determined 
without more information. The loss of 3% (7) of the centers because they 
were too small also raises questions. Perhaps small centers decided to focus 
their resources on a small number of children. Such centers might be very effec- 


tive. If the size of a Head Start center is related to its effectiveness in producing 


changes in cognitive and affective outcomes, the exclusion of small centers might 


have distorted the results of the study. 


Twenty-three percent (50 centers), the I $ 
were excluded because there was not an adequate number of children who met 


the criteria as controls. This is likely a crucial group. If the Westinghouse-Ohio 
sampling was representative, over 20% of the Head Start centers in the country 
are in areas either where there are few “eligible” children who did not attend 
Ë Head Start, or where there is very high mobility among the families of children 


argest category of non-participants, 
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not attending Head Start. The first possibility raises some questions similar to 
those raised about the “small centers.” Perhaps center areas without adequate 
numbers of control children are in predominantly middle-class areas or in small 
rural localities where all of the eligible children are enrolled, Or, perhaps the 
centers are so “effective” that they have attracted all of the eligible children. The 
possibility of high mobility suggests that these centers could be located in central 
cities, which traditionally have high rates of mobility. The loss of even a few 
urban black centers might have been crucial to the validity of the negative find- 
ing about “overall effectiveness.” (Later in this paper we show that urban black 
centers are among the most “effective” in increasing school readiness.) 

The final category of non-participating centers, “miscellaneous,” includes 7%, 
(16) of the sampled centers. We will not speculate on the ramifications of dis- 
carding this final group of centers. The important point is that for one reason or 
another the resulting sample may well under-represent small centers, centers 
from sparsely settled rural areas, centers from large predominantly black inner- 
city areas, and centers from predominantly middle-class areas. 

The authors of the Report realized that the exclusion of such a large per- 
centage of centers “might limit the generality of the findings to a restricted pop- 
ulation . . .”5° To determine whether or not the selected centers differed from 
those rejected they carried out two analyses. 

First, they compared the regional distributions of the selected and rejected 
centers. The data are contained in Table 2. The authors carried out a chi-square 
analysis to test whether or not the “observed Variations in the regional distribu- 
tions of participating and non-participating centers was . , . sufficiently large to 
be statistically significant.”5? The computed chi-square is 10.76, a value that is 
significant at the .o8 level. The authors concluded that, since the difference was 
not significant at the op level, they could ignore it. The central question, how- 
ever, is not whether the distributions are significantly differ 
statistical test—the question is how the differences, Statistically significant or not, 
might affect the findings of the study. Furthermore, the authors do not report a 
breakdown of the non-participating centers by urban/rural location, racial /eth- 
nic composition, or by summer and full-year programs. All of these breakdowns 
are necessary ingredients in evaluating the representativeness of the sample.58 


ent according to a 


* Ibid., p. 40. 
"Ibid. p. 44. 


™ We were unable to determine the direction of the bias introduced by the non 


3 -participatin; 
centers and therefore can not estimate whether the bias wa 7 Rebar 


s to increase or to decrease the'ap- 
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TABLE II 
Distribution of Participating and Non-Participating Head Start Centers 
Participating Non-Participating 
Centers Centers Total 

New England and 

Northeast { Middle Atlantic 13 (13%) 23 (19%) 36 (16%) 
East North Central 21 (20%) 18 (15%) 39 (17%) 

nr South Atlantic 23 (22%) 13 (11%) 36 (16%) 

outheast ) Fast South Central 15 (14%) 24 (20%) 39 (17%) 
W.N. Central and 

West W.S. Central 15 (14%) 28 (23%) 43 (19%) 
Mountain and Pacific 17 (16%) 15 (12%) 32 (14%) 

104 121 225 


1 This table is taken from V. Cicirelli, et al, The Impact of Head Start, p. 44. 


Westinghouse-Ohio’s other attempt to determine whether the participating 
centers were different from the non-participating centers was somewhat more 
ambitious, The Head Start Officials Interview Questionnaire (HSOIQ) with ap- 
led to the directors of the 121 non-participating 
centers. The questionnaire had been administered to the 104 participating cen- 
ters in a personal interview by a Westinghouse-Ohio field worker “using a stan- 
dardized wording for all questions;”°? carrey T provided a measure both of 
some of the variable aspects of Head Start programs and, indirectly, of Head 
Start as a general experience.’"*? Questions about the characteristics of the cen: 
ter, the staff, the children, the parents, and the center's relationship to the public 
school were included in the questionnaire. 

Fifty-four (45%) of the 121 mailed questionnaires were completed and re- 
turned. Apparently no attempt was made to follow up on the 67 non-participat- 
ing centers which did not return the questionnaire. The fact that no attempt was 
made to examine the difference between the two groups of non-participating cen- 


proximately 60 questions was mai 


parent effects of Head Start. If, in addition to a pee 
had cross-tabulated participating and non-participal n 
ethnic ERE full-year /summe ht have been o to scp a ies 
weighting the cell means on the cognitive the num! nas ines pa eA EE 
participating centers. Even then, of course, 
that some centers elected to participate and somi 
in the quality of the centers. 

® Ibid., p- 59: 

% Ibid., p. 58. 
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ters leaves open the possibility that the two groups might be different. In that 
case any comparisons between the answers on the questionnaires of the partici- 
pating centers and the answers on the returned questionnaire from the non- 
participating centers are likely to be spurious. ; 

Nevertheless the authors generated frequency distributions on 32 selected items 
of the HSOIQ for the participating and non-participating centers. Chi-square 
tests were carried out on each of the items individually. The researchers found 
statistically significant differences for 5 of the 32 items. They apparently did 
not carry out any multivariate analyses to test whether overall the answers to the 
32 items were different for the two groups. Although they reported the five items 
for which there were statistically significant differences, they nowhere reported: 


1) the rationale for comparing only 32 items or for selecting those particular 
items, 

2) the responses of the 54 responding but non-participating centers to the 27 
“non-significant” items. 


In addition, they do not report whether the five significant items discriminate be- 
tween “effective” and “ineffective” centers, between urban and rural centers, 
between Northern and Southern centers, or between black and white centers. In 
short, there is no way, given the information in the Report, to evaluate the mean- 
ing of differences between the participating centers. As in the Westinghouse-Ohio 
analysis of regional differences between the participating and non-participating 
centers, they asked inappropriate questions. The meaningful question is whether 
the differences between the centers on selected characteristics are large enough to 
reflect substantial differences among the centers in their output, not whether 
they are statistically significant. 

In summary, the Report's claim that the participating centers are similar in 
characteristics to the non-participating centers is not convincing. The question- 
naires were mailed to the directors of non-participating centers rather than per- 
sonally administered; more than 50% of the non-participating centers did not 
reply; no data are presented to demonstrate the representativeness of the re- 
sponses to the mailed questionnaire; no rationale is given for selecting the speci- 


fied 32 items; and only a cursory analysis was made of the differences between 
the participating and non-participating centers, 


“The 32 items appear to have all been coded such that only two alternatives exist for 
each of the questions. With even splits all around and 100 cases in each sample you need a dif- 
ference of greater than 14% to come up with a statistically significant difference. 
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There is considerable literature on strategies for estimating the level of bias 
introduced into the results of a large-scale study by missing and discarded obser- 
vations.®2 The authors of The Impact of Head Start do not make constructive use 
of the literature. Their failure to pay attention to these issues raises grave doubts 
as to the validity of any inferences made from this data about the “overall effec- 


tiveness” of Head Start. 


Selection of Individual Subjects 


The selection of Head Start and control children was carried out simultaneously 
with the selection of centers, because the inclusion of a center in the final sample 
depended on the availability of sufficient numbers of both Head Start and con- 
trol children. The Report describes the selection procedure as follows: 


The basic unit of analysis for this study was the Head Start center in a particular area, 
hereafter called “target area,” defined as the geographic area served by a given Head Start 
center. Within the target area, all children who had been eligible to attend the Head 
Start center during a particular year of its operation were identified and classified into 
two sub-populations: those who had attended the center and those who had not, A ran- 
dom sample of children who had attended the center, referred to as the “Head Start” chil- 
dren or group, was then selected, and a sample of comparable children who had not at- 
tended the center was then drawn. The latter group, the “non-Head Start” group, is often 
called in this report the “control” group, though it must be recognized that it is not a con- 
trol group in the truly experimental sense, for reasons already discussed.®* 


The success of this design rested on the degree to which the Head Start ana non-Head 
Start groups were equivalent in all ways other than the Head Start experience. In order 
to achieve comparability, the Head Start and non-Head Start subpopulations were care- 
fully defined, in order to render them equivalent on certain key variables: (italics ours) 


All subjects must have lived in the tar- 


1. Continuity of residence in the target area. 
PRE E Q f the study. 


get area from the time of the specified Head Start program until the time o 


“A number of examinations of missing and te data on national surveys have been 


i 5  Mosteller, and J. W. Tukey, Statistical Prob- 
published. See, for example; W. G. Cochran, F. i pear T DNO taxes 


i The American Statisti i 
ee ade Baers “The Determinants of Scholastic Achievement—An seer 
of Some Recent Evidence,” The Journal of Human Resources, 3 (Winter: eed PP. pee 
Light, “Report Analysis: National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Lae eee 
al Review, Fall, 1968; and F. Mosteller, and D. P. Moynihan, eds, On Equality of 
(o i York: Random House), in press. 

The repeal earlier that ia design of the study was €x post facto rather than 


experimental. 
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2. Eligibility for Head Start. All subjects must have met the eligibility requirements 


for participating in the Head Start program. 


3. Equivalent school experience. All must have attended the same school system. . . . 
4. No other Head Start experience. All those who have attended some other Head 
Start center or other similar preschool program were excluded.'"64 


Once the Head Start and control sub-populations within a center were defined, 
Samples of eight children (plus an oversample of two) were drawn from each of the two sub- 
populations. The Head Start sample was first randomly drawn from its sub-population, 


then the control sample was matched to the He: 
variables known to affect school performance: se 


ad Start sample on the following three 
x, racial-ethnic group membership, and 


whether or not kindergarten was attended. Subjects from the appropriate category in the 


control subpopulation were drawn in random order.®5 


The selection process was carried out for 


first-, second-, and third-grade chil- 


dren. This resulted in practically a full complement of full-year centers from the 
first and second grades. However, because full-year Head Start was only begin- 
ning in 1965 and was funded on a much smaller scale than in later years, only 
six of the 29 centers had enough third-graders to be included in the analysis. 
The selection procedure presumably ensured that the Head Start and control 
samples from a specific center area were similar on the three matched character- 


istics. Additionally, the researchers collected 
each of the individual children included in 


data on the socio-economic status of 
the sample. This data was gathered 


in personal interviews with parents and is therefore probably as accurate an es- 
timate of the socio-economic factors influencing a child’s readiness for school as 
has ever been collected in a national educational survey. Information from these 
interviews was used by the researchers to equate the two groups in socio-economic 


status by means of covariance analysis. 
In our opinion the procedure for selection 


of individual subjects was excellent. 


We can think of no way to substantially improve it that would not require vast 


amounts of time and money, Nevertheless, it 
the Head Start students are representative of 


“ Cicirelli, et al, op. cit, pp. 35-36. 
% Ibid., p. 37. 


was inadequate to insure either that 
all Head Start students® or that the 


© The Westinghouse-Ohio Researchers did attempt to determine whether their Head Start 


sample was representative of the national Head Start 


population as a whole. To make this com- 


parison, data from a U. S. Bureau of the Census study of the Head Start population was com- 


pared with data on the Westinghouse sample. The 


comparison provided little useful informa- 


tion, however. It consisted solely of presenting distributions for the Census Bureau population 


and the Westinghouse sample on socio-economic cha: 
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Head Start and control students can be equated for the purpose of estimating the 
effects of the Head Start experience. 

First, sampling only Head Start children who remained in their center area 
may well have resulted in a sample of students unrepresentative of the overall 
population of Head Start students. The bias that occurs from such a sampling 
restriction is of greater importance the longer the period since the Head Start ex- 
perience. Thus the bias might not be very great for children one year out of 
Head Start but is likely to be considerable for the sample of children two or three 
years out of Head Start (the second- and third-grade samples in this study). 

The possibility that such a bias might exist has been pointed out by Dr. Shel- 
don White, one of the study's consultants. Specifically, he has noted that the se- 
lection procedure eliminated from the sample those Head Start children whose 
families might have moved to more advantaged neighborhoods from the Head 
Start center areas as a result of the Head Start experience of their child. He re- 
ports that such “reactive migration,” a phenomenon of upward social mobility, 
has been a result of Susan Gray's and Rupert Klaus’ work with “disadvantaged” 
pre-schoolers in Nashville, Tennessee. Some parents were influenced by their chil- 
drens’ pre-school experience to move to neighborhoods with “better” schools and 
more “opportunities.'’67 

Westinghouse-Ohio undertook an investigation of the migration among Head 
Start children, They concluded that “the extent of migration of Head Start chil- 
dren . . . does not appear to be large enough to affect the results of the... 
study.’’68 The researchers considered the percent of migration of the Head Start 
children in the study areas (12%) not to be unusually high in terms of the na- 
tional rate of migration. They therefore made no attempt to estimate what effect 
the rate of migration actually had on the results of the study. They did not com- 
pare the rate of migration of the children who had attended Head Start to that 
of control children, and they did not “obtain any accurate indication oh change 
in economic or social mobility accompanying the geographic penn of the 
12% Head Start migrants.”®® Their failure to answer these questions vitiates any 


to determine whether the distributions were significantly cour The ot groups Vaca ie 
erally similar, but this is hardly unexpected since the Laity e ejtem Taveumjthe 
insured that both populations would have common socio-econ oe See Rte N aing 
comparison did not provide a coart srs al 
sample was representative of the H 2 4 4 
a Sheldon a White, “The National Impact Study of Head Start,” op. cit. 
6 Cicirelli, et al, op. cit., p. D-11- 
© Tbid., p. D-10. 
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confidence that we had in their conclusion that the migration of families of Head 
Start children could not have affected the results of the study. 

Our second reason for believing that the procedure for selecting Head Start 
and control children was inadequate is related to a general concern about the 
feasibility of making valid inferences from ex post facto evaluations of voluntary 
programs. A crucial element of any evaluation of this sort is equating the treat- 
ment and control groups. But because participants had chosen to be in the pro- 
gram and non-participants had either chosen not to be in the program or had 
not been selected for participation, the two groups may well never be completely 
comparable. Faced with a situation like this, most researchers do exactly what the 
Westinghouse-Ohio researchers did. They attempt to control through a match- 
ing or covariance procedure as many relevant variables as they possibly can. Then 
they assume that unmeasured initial differences between those who did and did 
not participate in the program are unrelated to program effects. Finally, they 
hope that the criterion variables show large enough differences to convince critics 
that unmeasured initial differences between the treatment and control groups 
could not explain them. 

To check on differences between the Head Start and control samples, we ex- 
amined the means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations of four socio-eco- 
nomic variables and the Metropolitan Readiness Test for the full-year first-grade 
Head Start and control samples. These data are presented in Tables IIIA, 
IIIB, and IIIC. 

The means and standard deviations for the four socio-economic variables show 
only small differences between the Head Start and control groups. It is probably 
unreasonable to anticipate that these differences would be of crucial importance, 


™ The education measure used in our socio-economic measure was the education of the mother 
or of the father, whichever was higher. The education of the parents was classified according to 
an eight-category scale, from “finished grade school’ to “went to graduate school.” The majority 
of both the Head Start and control parents fell in the categories of having completed “seventh 
to ninth grade,” “some high school,” or “high school.” The occupation measure used in our 
rankings was the occupation of the head of the househol » or the occupation of his mate when 
information on his occupation was not given, The occupation of the parent was classified ac- 
cording to a seven-category scale, from “unskilled” to “professional” occupations. The majority 
of the Head Start and control parents fell in the categories “unskilled” and “semi-skilled” work- 
ers, The income of the family was classified according to a seven-Category scale, from “Less than 
$2,000” to “Over $15,000.” The majority of the Head Start and control parents fell in the “$2,000 
to $4,000” category or the “$4,000 to $6,000” category. While we used the family income in our 
adjustments, the Westinghouse-Ohio researchers used the per capita income. The number of chil- 
dren living at home was classified according to a nine-category scale, “1” to “g or more” chil- 
dren. The majority of the Head Start and control families fell into the categories of 3, 4, or 5 
children, 
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TABLE III-A 

Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations for Metropolitan Readiness Scores 
and Family Socio-economic Measures, for First Grade Head Start and Control 
Children in 26 Full-Year Genters. The Individual Child is the Unit of Analysis 


Head Start Children (N = 202) 


M. Par. Par. Par. #of 
R.S. Edu. Inc. Oce. Child. Mean S.D. 
AT ee eee 
Metropolitan Readiness Score 52.3 16.0 
Parents’ Education 253% 2.3 11 
Parents’ Income 226° .285°* 2.6 10 
Parents’ Occupation 163% .214%* ,287** 1.0 1.1 
Number of Children —.022 —.301** 070 —102 48 2.2 

Control Children (N = 207) 

M. Par. Par. Par. #of 
RS. Edu. Inc. Occ. — Childr Mean SD. 
Metropolitan Readiness Score 49.7 15.8 
Parents’ Education -328** 24 13 
Parents’ Income 896%% = .470** 29 13 
Parents’ Occupation 362% 57299 —553** 11 13 
Number of Children _.256°* —.427** —.169** —.255** 4.6 21 


t the .05 probability level. 


* The correlation is significantly different from zero al! 
t the .01 probability level. 


** The correlation is significantly different from zero a 


olled in the data analysis through a 


particularly since their effect should be contr 
e correlation coefficients, however, 


covariance procedure. A comparison of th 


points to major differences between the two groups. 5 r 
First, consider the correlations between the socio-economic variables and the 


test variable, the Metropolitan Readiness score, in Table IIIA. Each of the four 
correlations is larger in the control sample than the Head Start sample. The re- 
lationship between parent's background and the readiness score is positive in 
the Head Start group and positive in the control group, and is significantly dif- 


ferent for two of the cases. In addition, a comparison between the Head Start 
and control groups reveals that the difference between four of the six socio-eco- 
cant beyond the .o5 proba- 


nomic variable intercorrelations is statistically signifi ae 
bility level. Our conclusion is that the Head Start and control groups are ditter- 


ent both in terms of interrelationships among socio-economic factors and, more 
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TABLE ULB 


Among-Center Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations for Metropolitan 
Readiness Scores, and Family-Socio-economic Measures, for First Grade Head 
Start and Control Children in 26 Full-Year Centers. The center is the unit of 


measurement. 


Metropolitan 
Readiness 

Center Education 
Center Income 
Center Occupation 
Center # of Children 


Metrop. Rdness. 
Center Education 
Center Income 
Center Occupation 
Center # of Children 


Head Start (N = 26) 
Metrop. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 


Radness. Educ. Inc. Oce, Child. Mean S.D. 
52.2 8.7 

-239 2.3 6 
487%% 3859 2.6 kj 
386* 236 569** 10 5 
083  —.652%% —.023 046 48 1.0 


Controls (N = 26) 
Metrop. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent, 


Rdness. Educ. Inc. Occ. Child, Mean S.D. 
49.7 10.1 

556** 2.4 8 
698%* — .7039* 29 8 
6859% 723%% 79890 1.1 8 
—409* —_.797** _521** _ 604% 4.6 1.2 


importantly, in the relationships between socio-economic variables and school 


readiness,.71 


At least three explanations for these differences can be given. First, parents of 
Head Start children are a self-selected sample and may be substantially different 
from the parents of the control children. The difference might be reflected in 


the relationships 


among socio-economic and cognitive variables. Second, the cri- 


teria for selection into the Head Start program might be reflected in the intercor- 
relations among the socio-economic variables, Differences in the relationship be- 
tween education and number of children in the two samples, for example, might 
reflect the fact that families have to be considered “disadvantaged” for their chil- 


™ The correlations among socio-economic variables and achievement measures for the second- 
grade full-year Head Start and control children resemble each other and the first-grade control 
group intercorrelations more closely than the first-grade Head Start intercorrelations. Like the 
first grade, however, the correlation for the second-grade control group are generally higher 
than those for the second-grade Head Start group. Correlations among socio-economic and cog- 
nitive variables presented in the Report (Appendix F) show these same patterns. The Report 
also presents correlations for the third-grade full-year sample, which show large discrepancies 
between the Head Start and control intercorrelations, as in the first-grade full-year sample. 
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TABLE IUI-C 

Within-center correlations, Means and Standard Deviations for Metropolitan 
Readiness Scores, and Family Socio-economic Measures, for First Grade Head 
Start and Control Children in 26 Full-Year Centers. The difference between an 
individual measure and a center mean is the unit of analysis. 


Head Start (N = 202) 

Metrop. Par. Par. Par. # of 

Readness. Educ. Inc. Occ. Child. Mean SD. 

eee eee eee 
Metrop. Readiness 0 13.5 
Parent Education 25909 0 9 
Parent Income 093 .281°° 0 8 
Parent Occupation -103 21999 s 0 10 
# of Children —.051 —.191%* —.ll11 —.184* 0 20. 

Controls (N = 207) 

Metrop. Par. Par. Par. #of 

Readness. Educ. Inc. Occ. Child. Mean S.D. 
Metrop. Readiness 0 s 
Parent Education -178°* 0 W 
Parent Income 204°° 812°% S Ej 
Parent Occupation .167%* 475°* 405°" “ia 
# of Children aoise = —.250%* —006 —.088 ; 


dren to be admitted into the program. Parents with relatively high educations 


might have their child accepted into a program if they have a large AT m 
children, and parents with relatively few children might have their n 


mitted if their educational level is low. This might account for the moderately 
low correlation between education and number of children in the Head a 
sample. Third, the Head Start experience might have modified the pee 
among the socio-economic and cognitive variables. The apre eae ee 
reduced the relationship for Head Start children between their y's 


and their test scores, for example. Whatever the cause of the ipa 
must be given careful consideration in drawing conclusions about dif Tae 
outcome measures between the Head Start and control groups. As pointed o! 

the Report, the “success of . « - (their) design res 


ted on the degree to which the 
Head Start and non-Head Start groups were equivalent in all ways other than 
the Head Start experience.” 


i 7 Cicirelli, et al, op. cit, p. 35- 
| n 
| 
| 


Re-Analysis of the Westinghouse-Ohio Data 


Although there were serious problems in the Westinghouse-Ohio procedure for 
selecting the sample of Head Start centers and individual children, we neverthe- 
less undertook a re-analysis of the full-year data for the first-grade sample. First 
we examined the “overall” effect of the program. Then we focussed on the par- 
ticular sub-group of children who appear to have benefitted most from the Head 
Start experience. Our rationale was that questions about effects on a particular 
sub-group of children rather than about “overall effectiveness” may reduce the 
importance of the Westinghouse-Ohio major sampling problems. Measures of the 
program’s effectiveness with any particular sub-group are less influenced than 
measures of “overall” effectiveness by the fact that the total proportion of chil- 
dren from that sub-group in Head Start is actually larger or smaller than the 
sample proportion. Our re-analysis is not intended to be exhaustive. We looked 
at only a limited number of the surveyed sub-groups, with the intent of testing 
the validity of the Report's conclusions. 


Summary of Findings on Cognitive Tests 


The Westinghouse-Ohio researchers found that the total sample of Head Start 
children who had attended full-year programs and who were beginning first grade 
performed higher than controls by a statistically significant margin on the Met- 
ropolitan Readiness Test. Head Start children who had attended summer pro- 
grams and were in first grade scored slightly below controls on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. Second-grade Head Start children in full-year programs scored 
higher than controls on the Stanford Achievement Test. Again the reverse was 
true in summer programs. In the third-grade sample, the controls scored higher 
than the Head Start children in both the full-year and the summer programs. 
None of these differences in the second or third grade were statistically significant. 
The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, a measure of language develop- 
ment, was also administered to the Head Start and control children at each grade 
level. The first-grade full-year Head Start children performed better than con- 
trols, although the difference was non-significant. The second-grade full-year 
Head Start children performed significantly better than controls on two sub-tests, 
and their total battery score was superior to that of controls, although the total 
battery difference was non-significant. In the third-grade full-year sample and the 
three summer samples, the control children’s performance was better than the 
Heacl Start, with the differences again not Statistically significant.73 


7% Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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In a breakdown of Head Start centers by region of the country, community 
size, and the center’s racial-ethnic composition, the most effective centers were 
those in the Southeast, the mainly black centers, and the urban centers.”4 In a 
breakdown according to whether or not the Head Start and control children 
from the center had attended kindergarten before going into first grade, the non- 
kindergarten centers appeared most effective.” 


Choice of Sub-groups 

We focused our attention on the full-year Head Start centers. This decision was 
based on results of other compensatory programs which attest to the greater in- 
fluences of full-year programs than summer programs on children’s cognitive 
status.7° Although summer Head Start programs are well known to have bene- 
ficial effects on children’s medical and nutritional status, there is little reason, in 
view of their short duration, to expect them to have significant impact on chil- 
dren’s cognitive performance. 

We also decided to focus primarily on the first-grade sample, rather than the 
second- and third-grade samples. This decision was based on our desire to con- 
found as little as possible the impact of Head Start and subsequent public school 
experiences. Finally, data from several compensatory pre-school programs suggest 
that they became more effective after initial problems were worked out.” By 
concentrating on the first-grade samples in centers which had operated for two or 
three years, and using second-grade data only in supplementary analyses, we were 


able to focus on programs at the time they were likely to be most effective. 


Selection of Output Measures ; 
We decided to focus our analysis on cognitive data, especially the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test data; performance on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abili- 
ties and the Stanford Achievement Test are used only in secondary analya: This 
decision was based partly on evidence pointing to the high reliability ee Be 
dictive validity of the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The odd-even i ogee o! 
the test is .g1; its predictive validity (using the correlation between the Metro- 


%Ibid., p. 7. 

ss i Ps n 

70 Mie EE edie TEN annual progress report to the Ford segue a re preschool 
pene: Bees ile a = o eE Louis T. Di ano Ruth 

7 See, for example, Weikart, et al., op. cits For a Si? Pe avanti RAKA 


Salter, and James J. Brady, “Pre-kindergarten pans ‘ 
Report on 2 rae Study” (New York: The University of the State of New York, 1968), 
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politan Readiness Test and performance on the Stanford Achievement Test at 
the end of the first grade as a measure of predictive validity) is approximately 
.61,78 In contrast, both the published data on the ITPA? and the opinion of 
some developmental psychologists and pre-school educators suggest that, al- 
though it is a fruitful beginning toward differential diagnosis of psycho-linguistic 
abilities, its validity when used with disadvantaged pre-school children has not 
yet been established and its reliability with these children is questionable.®° 

We focus on the Metropolitan Readiness Test for one additional reason. The 
test is not only a measure of the child’s performance upon entering first grade, 
but is often a determinant of the way he will be treated in the future. Austin and 
Morrison found in a national survey of elementary schools that “more than 80 
percent reported that they ‘always’ or ‘often’ use readiness tests for pre-reading 
evaluation.”®! The Metropolitan Readiness Test manual includes criteria for 
placing children in reading groups. Children whose performance on the test is 
superior “should be given the opportunity for enriched work” while children 
whose performance is “low” or “low normal” should “be assigned to a slow sec- 
tion.”*? Thus, performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Test is important 
both as a measure of children’s performance upon entering first grade and be- 
cause it affects their later school experiences. 


“Gertrude H. Hildreth, Nellie L. Griffiths, and M. E. McGauvran, “Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests: Manual of Directions” (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1964), P. 13-14. The 
approximate measure of predictive validity (.61) given in the text is the average of the predic- 
tive validity for the various sub-tests. 
™ Although the coefficients of reliability on the ITPA given in the Report are high, contradic- 
tory evidence exists. This evidence concerns the 1963 experimental edition of the test, most of 
the sub-tests of which are similar to those in the 1968 revised edition of the ITPA, which was 
used in the survey. Data collected on disadvantaged pre-school children in the Perry Preschool 
Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan for example, reports test-retest correlations between —17 and 
+-82 on the nine subscales of the experimental edition. The reliability of total language-age 
-scores over a 12 month interval was .67 and over a 21 month interval was .66. This and other 
data which made us question the ITPA's current usefulness for Program evaluation is presented 
in “A Critical Evaluation of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities,” by Paul Weener, 
Loren S. Barritt, and Melvyn I. Semmel, in Exceptional Children, 1967, pp. 373-384. Although 
we agree with the Westinghouse-Ohio authors that the ITPA may some day be a valuable tool 
for obtaining evidence about the effectiveness of Head Start, we felt that care was necessary in 
using the newly published, 1968 edition, due to contradictory evidence about the earlier test and 
due to the fact that no data is available as yet on the predictive validity of the revised instru- 
ment. $ 
® Skepticism about the reliability and validity of the ITPA was expressed in personal com- 
munications to us from David Weikart of the Curriculum Development Project in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

® Mary Austin and Coleman Morrison, “The First R: The Harvard Report on Reading in 
Elementary Schools” (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963), pp. 19-20. 

® Hildreth, et al., op. cit, p. 8. 
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Data Cleaning 
‘The raw data included some results which. appeared invalid and included sub- 
jects for whom certain information was not obtained. We established three rules 
for dealing with these problems. i 
The first rule concerned the handling of Metropolitan Readiness Test scores. 
A few subjects had scores of zero on several Metropolitan sub-tests. It appeared 
that these subjects effectively had not taken the test. Subjects who had zeros on 
four or more of the six sub-tests were excluded from our sample. One Head Start 
and one control child (from different centers) fell into this category. The second 
rule applied to four Head Start children and one control child who were elim- 
inated because their Metropolitan Readiness Test scores were not reported. Un- 
fortunately, the data supplied to us by Westinghouse-Ohio did not contain in- 
formation about individuals’ race, sex, and kindergarten experience. Because 
these were the three variables on which Head Start and Control children were 
paired, we could not eliminate the “matched” child in any given pair.®* As a re- 
sult of excluding children according to our rules, three children in one center 
were dropped (one Head Start and two controls). Since so much data was 
missing for it, we excluded the entire center from the analysis. 


Our final rule concerned 50 children (25 Head Start and 25 control children) 


for whom we had incomplete information about the education, occupation, in- 
come, and number of children in the child's family. We decided to handle these 
cases by substituting the center mean (the Head Start or Control group mean as 
required) on the particular missing measure as an approximation to the indi- 


vidual child’s background data, 


Statistical Procedures 

The statistical procedures used in our re-analysis are similar to: those used by 
Westinghouse-Ohio in that we used both the center and the individual child as 
units of analysis. Like Westinghouse-Ohio, we utilized a covariance procedure to 
“equate” the Head Start and control groups for differences n socio-economic 
levels. The nature of our covariance controls were, however, somewhat different. 


" th we 
™ The inability to match individual ch F erim Sa use 

were still able to carry out analyses ttendan evertheless, we re- 

the individual level information on race, sex, or Kindergtel f as 

gret that we were unable to use the pcr LE ea was superior to 
š% In the center the performance of Start the test was 36, 

children on the Metropolitan Readiness Test (the Head Start mean score on 7 


and the control mean score was 25-1): 


The first Westinghouse-Ohio analysis took the center as the unit of analysis, 
treating each Head Start and control group as a matched pair. We performed a 
Statistically equivalent procedure, a t-test for matched pairs, Both procedures ex- 
amine the statistical significance of simulated “gain” scores by assuming that the 
Head Start and control means for each center are really equivalent except for the 
effect (gain) that the Head Start programs had for the children who participated 
in them, Due to differential effectiveness of programs (In some cases they appear 
less effective than the outside experiences of control children in raising Metro- 
politan scores, leading to negative "gains.”) the “gain” scores vary from center 
to center. The statistical test involves measuring whether the overall mean “gain” 
attributable to the Head Start experience is greater than would be expected by 
chance, given the variation in the center to center “gain” scores. This analysis ig- 
nores all differences among individual children within centers, It does, however, 
control for the differences in Metropolitan scores that are associated with such 
factors as region of the country and racial-ethnic composition of the center, by 
matching the Head Start and control group in each center. 

The second type of analysis (used by both Westinghouse-Ohio and ourselves) 
treats the individual as the unit of analysis, without regard to his center. This 
analysis treats the Head Start and control children as independent samples and 
tests the difference between their mean scores with respect to the vafiation 
among the individual scores, Although the assumption of independent Head 
Start and control samples is incorrect (The children in each center were actually 
matched pairs.), the analysis was included in the Report because it might be more 
sensitive in detecting small differences than the center-level analysis. We per- 
formed a similar analysis for the same reason,85 


first source of within-center variation, the systematic differences between and within centers 
shared by the Head Start and control children, by treating the children within each center as 
matched pairs, 
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Superimposed on the tests of center and individual differences by both West- 
inghouse-Ohio and ourselves was the necessity of “equating” Metropolitan scores 
for Head Start and control children by adjusting for differences in socio-economic 
status. The technique which we both employed is a “covariance” analysis. 

The covariance procedure involves determining the equation which relates 
the dependent variable, performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, to a 
series of independent variables such as the occupation, education, and income of 
a child's parents, This equation is calculated, and individual test scores are ad- 
justed “up” or “down” according to the relative standing of families on the 
socio-economic measures. A similar procedure is carried out on the center means 
in the between-center analysis. The procedure generally requires that separate 
equations be calculated for the different samples (here the Head Start and con- 
trol groups) in the analysis. The separate equations are then tested for differ- 
ences. Ordinarily, no differences are found and a “pooled” equation using all of 
the observations in the study is calculated and used in the analyses. Westinghouse- 
Ohio used a “pooled” equation for all of their covariance analyses. We tested the 
equations for the first-grade, full-year Head Start and control groups, however, 
and found statistically significant differences at beyond the .o1 level in every 
comparison.8¢ , 

These differences were not unexpected. An examination of the correlation 
matrices for these two groups provided convincing evidence that they were dif- 
ferent. We concluded earlier that the differences between the Head Start and 
three factors: the self-selection of children 
characteristics 
and the ef- 


control groups probably result from 
into Head Start programs; the constraints among the background : 
imposed by the criteria used for admitting children into Head Start; 


fect that Head Start has on the child and his parents. ; A 

Here our procedure differed from that of Westinghouse-Ohio. Their pa td 
ignored all factors differentiating the groups by using a pooled bi ry te me 
covariance adjustment. We ignored only the self-selection and eee ae ae 
by using only the equations calculated for the control group in the covaria| 


` reaso! regression 
adjustment of the scores. In so doing, we assumed one d ae thse es the 
equations for the two groups were different was that Hg s. We aia to 
relationship between socio-economic variables and readiness scores. 


i C. Chow, 
™ For a reference on tests of equality for linear ieee se e ka al a helical Vol. 
“Tests of Equality Between Sets of Coefficients in Two Start and control regression equations in 
28, No. 3, July 1960. The differences between the Head Eai ist in the full- 
the AAE full-year sample do not, of course, imply m EV ise aa 
year second- and third-grade samples or in the summer samples. 
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use the regression equations to adjust the Metropolitan Readiness scores of the 
two groups for differences in socio-economic characteristics without having the 
effects of the Head Start experience confound the adjustment. By using the con- 
trol group equation to adjust scores, we were able to remove partially the 
effects that the Head Start experience had on the regression equations. 

A second difference between the Report's analysis and ours was in the way 
Metropolitan Readiness scores were adjusted. The Westinghouse-Ohio procedure 
was the generally used one of adjusting the dependent variable scores for both 
experimental and control groups around “pooled” means on socio-economic vari- 
ables. Our procedure, which results in differences between the groups and group 
variances equal to those calculated with the generally used procedure, was to 
adjust only the control group Metropolitan scores up or down to account for 
differences between the two groups. Our reason for using this procedure was 
to enable us to deal with the actual Head Start scores, rather than adjusted scores 
in interpreting the data. 

Our procedure also differed from Westinghouse-Ohio's in the number of co- 
variates used. In their center-level analyses, a single covariate was used, comprised 
of the education plus the occupation of parents weighted according to the Hol- 
lingshead Index of Social Position.’7 In their individual level analysis three 
unweighted covariates were used—the education of the parents, the occupation 

of the parents, and the per capita income of the family. : 

The data collected by Westinghouse-Ohio included information on the num- 
ber of children in the family. Since investigators generally find this measure 
strongly related to children’s performance on cognitive tests, we decided to in- 
clude it as a fourth measure of family environment.88 We therefore controlled 
the education and occupation of parents, the family income, and the number of 
children in the family in all our analyses, 


* The Two-Factor Index of Social Position, developed in 1957 by August B. Hollingshead, is 
computed with respect to the head of a household (or his mate when information is unavailable 
on the head of the household). A formula is used with scaled scores for each of the two factors, 
education and occupation. The occupational scale is divided into seven categories, from “un- 
skilled employees” to “higher professionals.” The educational scale is divided into seven cate- 
gories, from “less than seven years school” to “graduate professional training.” To calculate the 
Index score for an individual, the scale value for occupation is weighted by seven and that for 
education is weighted by four, 

S See, for example, J. V. Higgins, Elizabeth Reed, and S. C. Reed, “Intelligence and Family Size: 
A Paradox Resolved,” Eugenics Quarterly, 1962, Vol. 9, pp. 84-90. For another example, see Anne 
Anastasi, “Intelligence and Family Size,” Psychological Bulletin, 1956, Vol. 53, Pp. 187-209. Also 
see Coleman, et al., op. cit. 
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Results of the Re-Analysis—T he Total Sample 

In this section we present three sets of results. First, we show the relationships 
between the socio-economic variables and Metropolitan Readiness scores. These 
relationships are used to adjust the control group scores for differences in socio- 
economic status between the Head Start and control groups. Second, we test 
the difference between the unadjusted mean of the Head Start children and the 
adjusted mean of the control children. Third, we examine differences between 
the distributions of the unadjusted Metropolitan Readiness Test scores for the 
Head Start children and the adjusted scores for control children, 

Three sets of regression equations relating socio-economic variables to per- 
formance on the Metropolitan Readiness Test are presented in Table IV. The 
equations in the first column were calculated using the individual as the unit of 
analysis; those in the second column used the center mean as the unit of analy- 
sis; and those in the third column used the individual's variation from his par- 
ticular center mean as the unit of analysis. 

The three sets of equations provide different information about the relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and Metropolitan Readiness scores. The in- 
dividual level analysis provides information about the overall relationship, in- 
cluding both the differences between the centers and the differences among the 


children within the centers. The second set of equations deals only with the 


differences between the centers. This set of equations is affected by regional 
f centers. The third 


differences and differences in the racial-ethnic composition o! 
set of equations deals only with the variation of children within centers. Here 
the effects of such factors as region and racial-ethnic composition are controlled. 

ns at each of the different levels of analysis: 


Table IV includes three equatio ; 
one for Head Start children alone, one for control children alone, and one Jon 
cludes the four socio- 


the entire “pooled” sample. Each of the equations in ; 
economic variables discussed earlier: parents’ occupation, parents’ education, 
family income, and number of children in the family. a Ae 
The columns for the “pooled” equations include an additional variable: 

This variable simply indicates whether or not a child participated a Head 
Start. It was added to the equations in order to see if the child’s participation 

from two separate 
he poole sie eae anka using it the 
four socio-economic variables in the equation- This makes these coefficients comparable to the 


coefficients for Head Start par- 
coefficients for the Head Start and control group equations. The r p 
ticipation was calculated with five variables in the equation, the Head Start variable, and the 


four socio-economic variables. 


© The coefficients in each column for 
equations, The coefficients for the four 
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TABLE IV 


Raw Regression Coefficient in Equation Predicting Metropolitan Readiness 


Scores! 
Individual-Level Between-Centers Within-Centers 
Equation Equation Equation 
Head Head Head 
Variable Starts Controls Pooled Starts Controls Pooled Starts Controls Pooled 
Education 2r. IE 2017." S21 1.07 2.72 361° 32 1.95% 
Income 2.22 S180” 25608" 4.21 4.53 3.24 50 Roose 1,17 
Occupation 117 1.79 1.43% 240 4.70 4.62 58 72 92 
Number of 
Children 29 —112% —382 2.18 67 159 —01 —95 ~—.28 
Head Start 4.0299 445% 3.39¢ 
R? (SES 
variables)’ 9.7% A% 186% 29% 53% 38%, 1% 16% 6% 
eS ne ee eee) es 
R? (all 
variables)’ 9.7% 21% 15% 29% 58% 43% 1% 16% 75% 


* The b-weights for the four socio-economic variables were taken from the regression equation 
containing only these four variables; the b-weights for the Head Start variable were taken from 


the regression equation containing the foursocio-economic variables and these additional 
measures. 


* This is the percent of the total variance explained by the socio-economic variables alone. 
* This is the percent of the total variance explained with all the variables entered in the equation. 


* The coefficient is significantly greater than zero at the .05 probability level, 
** The coefficient is significantly greater than zero at the 1.01 probability level, 


in the program contributed significantly to his score. In all three of the pooled 
equations, this variable made a statistically significant contribution to the pre- 
diction of a child’s score. All three coefficients (each suggesting that participa- 
tion in Head Start accounts for about four points, one-quarter of the Metropoli- 
tan Test’s standard deviation) suggest that Head Start had a positive and sig- 
nificant effect on the children’s readiness for school. 
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The control group regression equations for the three levels of analysis were 
used to calculate adjusted scores for the control samples. The unadjusted Head 
Start and the adjusted control group means at each of three levels are presented 
in Table V. At each level, the difference between the Head Start and control 
groups is about four points. It is interesting to note that the difference at the 
center level is somewhat larger than either of the differences at the individual 
level, indicating the different effects of the regression equations at the three 
levels of analysis. 

Two tests of significance for the difference between the means are reported in 
the table. The first is the matched pairs test of the differences between the center 
means, The data for this test are shown in the upper right-hand corner of the 
table. The Head Start mean of center means is 4.7 points larger than the adjusted 
control mean. This difference is statistically significant beyond the .oo1 probabil- 
ity level. The second test of statistical significance compared the Head Start and 
control groups at the individual level. The Head Start mean is 52.3 and the 


TABLE V 
Metropolitan Readiness Scores for 26 Full-Year Centers 
Adjusted Head Start 
Head Start Scores Control Scores —Adjusted Controls 


Mean SD. N Mean SD. N Mean SD. N d 


Mean of Center Means 
(across-center SES 52.8 7.5 26 416 70 26 47 78 w (OD 
B 


Mean across 
Individuals (total 523 156 202 48l 14.0 
sample SES 


Mean across 
Individuals (within. 528 158 202 486. 149 201 
center SES 
be- 

1 This probability level indicates that the matched pair t-test ae oe Berden ARETON TER 
tween the Head Start and Control means Over the 26 center is sig e because four degrees 
Twenty-one degrees of freedom were used to evaluate the paniy = ii 

jo-ECON evel, 

of freedom were used up by equating the groups for soci O 

2 This probability ne indicates that the individual-level t-test carried out on the difference 
between the Head Start and Control means is significant 


degrees of freedom is 403, 


207 01" 


the .01 level. The number of 
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adjusted control mean is 48.1, a difference of 4.2 points. This difference also 
is statistically significant beyond the .oo01 level. 

Another way of looking at the differences between the Head Start and control 
groups is to compare them in the light of the national standardization norms 
developed for the Metropolitan Readiness Test. For this procedure we continue 
to contrast raw scores for the Head Start children with “adjusted” scores for the 
control children. Since the socio-economic level of the overall Head Start sample 
is slightly lower than that of the control sample, the “adjustment” for socio- 
economic status slightly decreases the control group scores. The raw score de- 
crease in the mean control score was 1.6 points. The national percentile rank 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test for the Head Start group mean is 44, while 
the adjusted control group mean percentile rank is 36. 

` This approach to evaluating the effects of Head Start can be even further re- 
fined. In the manual for the Metropolitan Readiness Test a set of decision rules 
for evaluating the readiness of children are set out for teachers, Table VI is 
reproduced directly from the Metropolitan manual. Five categories of readiness 
are defined and labeled A through E. The explanations of the categories include 
estimates of the potential success of children falling into them as well as explicit 
instructions for placing the children into ability groups within the classroom. 
It is our belief that this placement procedure is of crucial importance to indi- 
vidual children. The manual suggests, for example, that children falling into 
the two lowest categories be placed into “slow sections.” Once placed in a slow 
group We suspect a child is unlikely to ever achieve at grade level. His achieve- 
ment will be impeded by the teacher’s and his own expectation that he is a 
“slow’-group child. Accordingly, we investigated the extent to which the Head 
Start experience affected the readiness placement of individual children. Chart 
I presents the distribution of the Head Start and adjusted control scores. The 
trend for Head Start children to be in higher categories than the Controls is 
significant beyond the .o1 level. These distributions are compared with the 
distribution of scores for the national norming sample used by the developers 
of the Metropolitan Test. We note again that our “correction” procedure only 
adjusted the control children to the socio-economic level of the Head Start chil- 
dren. The national sample undoubtedly is overall of higher socio-economic sta- 
tus than the Head Start group in the Westinghouse-Ohio sample. 

Chart I demonstrates that the Head Start experience reduces the number of 
children who are classified in the “low” and “low normal’ readiness categories 
relative to the number of control children. While 39.6% of the control sample 
fall in the “low” or “low normal” readiness category, only 31.7% of the Head 
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TABLE VI ie 


Letter Ratings and Readiness Status Corresponding to Various Ranges of Total 
Scores on Form A or Form B 


Score Letter Readiness 
Range* Rating Status Significance 
Above 76 A Superior Apparently very well equipped for first-grade 
work. Should be given opportunity for enriched 
work in line with abilities indicated. 
64-76 B High Good prospects for success in first-grade work 
Normal provided other indications, such as health, emo- 
tional factors, etc., are consistent. a 
45-63 c Average Likely to succeed in first-grade work. Careful 
study should be made of the specific strengths 
and weaknesses of pupils in this group and their 
instruction planned accordingly. ji 
24-44 D Low Likely. to have difficulty in- first-grade work, 
Normal Should be assigned to slow section and given 
more individualized help. 
Below 24 E Low Chances of difficulty high under ordinary in- 


structional conditions. Further readiness work, 
assignment to slow sections, or individualized 
work is essential. 


distances. B, C, and D are each 1.0 S.D. 
and below the mean, respectively. Level 
Level B the next 24 per cent, Level C 
Level E the lowest 7 per cent. 


* These levels are set up in terms of standard deviation 
in width. A and E are the extremes beyond 1.5 S.D. above 
A denotes the top 7 per cent of the standardization group, 
the middle 38 per cent, Level D the next 24 per cent, and 
Start sample falls in these areas. Conversely, 22.87% of the Head Start sample 
falls in the “high normal” or “superior” readiness categories, while only 12.6% 
of the control sample falls in these areas.°° As we pointed out earlier, this disiri 
bution is important not only as a static measure of the child’s school readiness, 
but also as a measure of the teacher's likely appraisal and grouping of the child 


and, therefore, of his subsequent educational experiences. 

Results of the Re-Analysis—The Urban Black Full-Year Sample 

We noted earlier that we were interested in locating the groups which benefitted 

most from the Head Start experience. In order to do this, we subdivided the 
J distributions. This test of whether 


© We used a trends test to compare the Head Start and contro h 
more Head Start children are in the high readiness groups and more RERE eaS IPN ee 
is significant at the .o1 level for the total and urban black samples. See A, E. Maxwell, lysing 
Qualitative Data, London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1961. 
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CHART ONE 
Metropolitan Readiness Scores: National, Head Start, and Adjusted Control 


Distributions (Entire Full-Year First-Grade Sample) Heed Dus oan 
i Low LOW NORMAL AVERAGE HIGH NORMAL SUPERIOR 
READINESS READINESS READINESS READINESS READINESS 


METROPOLITAN READINESS SCORES: NATONAL, HEAD START AND CONTROL DISTRIBUTIONS 
(ENTIRE FIRST-GRADE FULL-YEAR SAMPLE) 
‘The control distribution is statistically adjusted to equate the Head Start and control socio. economic characteristics. 


sample by region of the country, racial-ethnic composition of the center, and 
whether the center was in an urban or non-urban location. Table VIII presents 
unadjusted Metropolitan scores according to this breakdown. The table suggested 
to us that the forty children from the five urban black centers benefitted rela- 
tively more from Head Start than did other children in the Westinghouse-Ohio 
full-year sample. Consequently we decided to look at this sub-group in more detail. 

Table VII presents the means for the urban black sub-sample at the three 
levels of analysis. The Head Start means are unadjusted. The control group means 
are adjusted for differences in socio-economic level between the two urban 
black groups using the equations derived from the total sample analysis.°1 The 
data in the table show that the difference between the Head Start and control 
children strongly favors the Head Start children. At each of the three levels of 
analysis, individual, between center, and within center, the differences are rough- 
ly 7.5 points. The individual level test of the difference between the means is 


statistically significant beyond the .o1 level, and the center level test beyond the 
.05 level. 


® It is interesting that “correcting” for the differences between the two urban black groups re- 
duced the differences between the means although it raised both the Head Start’s and control 
groups’ means since the socio-economic status of the urban black Head Start group was slightly 
higher than that of the control group. 
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TABLE VII 
Metropolitan Readiness Scores for Urban Black Full-Year Centers 
Adjusted Head Start 
Head Start Scores Control Scores —Adjusted Controls 


Mean SD. N Mean SD. N Mean S.D. N P 
SSS 
Mean of center Means 
(across-center SES 53.8 6.0 5 46:4 6.1 5 74 48 5 05" 


correction) 
ES eee 


Mean across P 
Individuals (total 53.8 138 38 453 139 40 oP 
sample SES 

correction) 
a E O 


Mean across 
Individuals (within- 53.8 136 88 45.1 141 40 
center SES 


correction) 
ES Se ae 


3 This probability level indicates that the matched pair t-test carried out on the differences 
between the Head Start and Control means over the five centers is significant beyond the .05 level. 


The number of degrees of freedom is 4. y, j 
? This probability level indicates that the individual-level t-test carried out on the difference 
e .01 level. The number of 


between the Head Start and Control means is significant beyond th 
degrees of freedom is 76. 


More important, however, than the statistical significance of the differences, 
is the magnitude of the effect that the Head Start program appeared to have on 
the percentile rank of the children who participated in itene mean of the 
Head Start children (53.8 ) places them at the 48th percentile nationally. ad 
adjusted mean for the control children (45-3) places them at only the 32n 
percentile nationally. 

Again, we considered it as impor 
to examine the mean performance of sub-groups in the sample. s i 

Chart II presents the distributions of the Head Start and adjusted contro 


test scores in urban black centers on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The differ- 
ences between the distributions of the two groups of children are statistically sig- 
nificant beyond the .o1 level. Among the Head Start ehudrens a tar, smaller pro- 
portion of the sample falls in the “low” and “low normal” readiness categories 
than is the case with the control children. Only 26.3% of the Head Start children 
fall in either the “low” or the “low normal” readiness categories, a percentage 


tant to examine the distribution of scores as 
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CHART TWO 

Metropolitan Readiness Scores: National; Head Start, and Adjusted Control 
Distributions (Full-Year Urban Black Sample) Sa NG: 
mh nulla a 

40% 

20% 


‘Start ‘Start 

METROPOLITAN READINESS SCORES: NATIONAL, HEAD START, AND CONTROL DISTRIBUTIONS 
(URBAN BLACK FULL-YEAR SAMPLE) 

Again, the control distribution is statistically adjusted to equate the Head Start and contro! socio-economic characteristics. 


less than the national ayerage. In contrast, 47-5% of the control children fall in 
either the “low” or the “low normal” readiness categories, a percentage sub: 
stantially higher than the national distribution in these areas. Similarly, while 
23.7%, of the Head Start children fall in the “high normal” or “superior” readi- 
ness categories, only 5% of the control children fall in this area. 

It is important to note that in four of the five urban black full-year centers the 
Head Start and control children had attended kindergarten. Even though there 
was an intervening year of public school experience for most of the students, the 
effects of Head Start are still strong in the first grade, This is particularly im- 
pressive in view of the Westinghouse-Ohio finding that Head Start is generally 
least effective in centers where the children attend kindergarten before going into 


first grade,?2 


™ One explanation for the greater rban centers 
the differences between urban and non-urban centers. Chertow has hie f 


. ‘ personnel from which 
in New York state in 1966-67 had better facilities, and a wider eee centers suffered from 


to choose teachers and aides than did their rural counterparts. i : 
transportation problems and from unavailability of social, health, halter ia pad 
See Doris S. Chertow, “Project Head Start: The Urban and Rural Challenge” (Sy ' 


York: Syracuse University, 1968). 
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TABLE IX 


Unadjusted Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities Scores for Urban Black 
Full-Year Centers (Grade 1)—Individual Level Analysis 


Head Start Control 
Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N P 
181.48 30.0 40° 168,1* 29.2 40 05" 


* There are 40 subjects in this group. ITPA scores were available on all of them, The N for the 
etropolitan scores is 38 because data was missing for two subjects on that measure, 
* This significance level refers to the t-test which was performed using the individual as the 
unit of analysis and assuming that individuals were independently selected into the sample, The 
number of degrees of freedom is 78, 

* A raw score of 181.4 corresponds to a psycholinguistic age of 5 years, 8 months, according to 
the ITPA revised edition (1968) test manual. These children were actually in the age range of 6 
years, 4 months to 6 years, 7 months, according to the report (p. 205). 


*A raw score of 168.1 corresponds to a psycholinguistic age of 5 years, 5 months, according to 
the ITPA revised edition (1968) test manual. 


M 


The striking differences found between the Head Start and control children 
in the urban black sample at the first grade led us to pursue our study of the 
urban black centers. We examined the differences between the Head Start and 
control children on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) at 
the first grade and on the Stanford Achievement Test and the ITPA at the sec- 
ond grade.® None of the scores in these three analyses were corrected for differ- 
ences in socio-economic status, At the first grade this probably had the effect of 
slightly overestimating the differences between the Head Start and control chil- 
dren. At the second grade, the Head Start and control urban black groups had 
highly similar scores on the Socio-economic measures. Thus, our failure to use 
the covariance analysis procedures is probably negligible. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults should be treated only as indicative of general trends, 

The data for the first-grade ITPA are presented in Table IX. The Head Start 
group mean is 181.4, about thirteen points higher than the control mean. In an 
individual level analysis we found this difference to be Statistically significant at 
the .o5 probability level. It must be noted, however, that a comparison of the 
Head Start and control means with national norms for the ITPA presents a differ- 
ent picture than the corresponding comparison made with the Metropolitan Test 

results. Instead of the Head Start group scoring just below the national average 


% Data on the third-grade scores was collected for only one full-year black center. 
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as they did on the Metropolitan Test, they score at a level which places them six 
months behind the national norms. 

Tables X and XI present Stanford Achievement and ITPA scores for the sec- 
ond-graders from urban black centers. Although on both tests the Head Start 
group achieved roughly one-quarter of a standard deviation higher than the 
control group, the differences were not statistically significant for either test in 
an individual level analysis. 


TABLE X 
Unadjusted Stanford Achievement Scores for Second-Grade Children in Urban 
Black Full-Year Centers Individual Level Analysis! 


Head Start Control 
Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N P 
1,448 28 40 138° 23 40 N.S. 


1 We have not included the third-grade full-year sample since it included only one center. 
* The Head Start grade score of 1.44 represents performance which is 7/10 of a year behind the 
average national performance of children in the 3rd month of 2nd grade, the time at which 


children were tested. anne: 
*The control grade score on this test, 1.38, represents performance which is 8/10 of a year 


behind the average national performance of children in the 3rd month of the 2nd grade. 
«N.S, indicates a non-significant probability level in the t-test of the difference between the two 


means, There are 78 degrees of freedom. 


TABLE XI 
Unadjusted Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities Scores for Pa mice 
Children in Urban Black Full-Year Centers—Individual Level Analysis 


Head Starts Control 
Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N pk 
208.0° 32.5 40 197.9 29.8 40 N.S. 


* We decided not to deal with the third-grade full-year sample since it included only one aoe 

2A raw score of 208 on the ITPA corresponds to a psycholinguistic age of 6 ee 3 aoe s. 
These children were actually in the age range from 7 years, 4 months to 7 years, 7 months ac: 
cording to the report (p. 205). pee ie: 

7A raw score ay 98 By the ITPA corresponds to a psycholinguistic age of 6 years. 

‘N.S, indicates a non-significant probability level in the t-test of the two means, 


78 degrees of freedom. 


There are 
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Thus, the very dramatic differences between the urban black Head Start and 
control children evident at the beginning of first grade appear to dissipate some- 
what by the beginning of second grade. Although the Head Start children are 
superior in achievement to the controls in the second-grade sample, the differences 
are not statistically significant, In the first-grade sample the differences are 
roughly one-half standard deviation while in the second-grade sample the differ- 
ences are only one-quarter standard deviation. 

The importance of the second-grade results is not only the size of the differ- 
ences between the Head Start and control groups, but also the fact that on both 
second-grade tests the urban black Head Start and control children are far be- 
hind the national norms. On the ITPA, the Head Start children are approxi- 
‘mately six months behind national norms at the beginning of first grade, and 
are over one year behind national norms at the beginning of second grade. 
Further, if we compare Stanford Achievement Test scores of second-grade Head 
Start children with Metropolitan Readiness scores of first-grade Head Start chil- 
dren, we find a drop from a level near the national median to a level seven- 
tenths of a year behind national norms, In sum, on both tests of language ability 
and school achievement, the first-grade experience appears to contribute less 
than the full-year gain that is expected. 


Summary and Discussion of Results 


The results of our re-analysis show that the first-grade children who participated 
in full-year Head Start programs perform significantly better than controls on 


ever, Westinghouse-Ohio applied the criterion that “gains” of less than one-half 
a standard deviation (roughly 8.4 points in this case) are not “educationally 
significant.” We concluded otherwise, The application of a single statistical 
criterion of “educational significance” to all situations seems to us to be near- 


Metropolitan Readiness Test between the Head Start and adjusted control group 
averages in the full-year first-grade sample may well be “educationally signifi- 
cant.” The Head Start group mean places them in the 44th percentile, very 
nearly at the national median, while the control group adjusted mean places 
them in the 36th percentile. Further, the Head Start experience has a strong 
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effect on the distribution of individual scores. About 31% of the Head Start 
children fall into the “below average” readiness categories specified by the au- 
thors of the Metropolitan Test, a percentage equal to the national sample per- 
centage on the Metropolitan Test. About 40% of the control sample falls into 
these below average groups, 9% more than in the Head Start sample. Conversely, 
ten percent more Head Start than control children in the sample can be classified 
as “above average” in readiness for school. 

The differences between the Head Start and control children are even more 
dramatic when only the urban black full-year centers are examined. In this sub- 
sample the Head Start children score over 16 percentile points higher than the 
control children when differences between the groups in socio-economic status 
are controlled. The Head Start children score in the 48th percentile nationally 
for school readiness while the control children score at the gend percentile. At 
the individual level only 26.3 percent of the Head Start children fall into the 
“below average” readiness groups. This is less than the 30% of the national 
norming sample classified into the “below average” groups. In contrast, over 
47-5% of the adjusted scores of the control children are in the “below average” 
readiness categories. Thus, if the Westinghouse-Ohio sample is representative of 
the national population of urban blacks, a comprehensive national Head Start 
program would reduce the percentage of urban black children assigned to “slow” 
sections at the beginning of first grade from 47% to less than 27%. At the 
upper end of the distribution, over 23% of the Head Start urban blacks fall 
into “above average” readiness categories, while 5% of the control sample score 


at the “above average” level. 
On the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, the first-grade Head Start 
significantly better than the 


children in urban black centers again performed r f 
control children. In the second-grade sample, the Head Stat n ine 
urban black centers were also superior to the control children on bot : 
Stanford Achievement test and on the ITPA, although the differences, were BO! 


Statistically significant. 
While the first-grade Head Start children from urban black centers per- 
Readiness Test, the second 


fi i the Metropolitan 
ormed at the 48th percentile on po. oa e Slania A chivë 


ile 
grade sample performed at only the tenth percent! 3 A 
ment Test. There are several possible explanations for the large differences; with 


respect to national percentiles between the first- and second-grade children. 
The first explanation focuses on the nature of the Head Start programs at- 
tended by the first- and second-grade children. In all likelihood, four of the five 
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urban black centers were in their first year of operation when the second-grade 
children attended. The first year of operation for Head Start centers was often 
shorter in duration and less organized in program than subsequent years. The 
history of pre-school education for disadvantaged children has shown consistently 
that programs become more effective over their first few years of operation as 
initial problems are worked out. Head Start centers are likely to be both of 
longer duration and relatively more effective during their second year of opera- 
tion, when the first-grade children participated in them, than during their first 
year of operation. 

A second explanation focuses on the nature of the disadvantaged child's early 
elementary school experiences. Several careful longitudinal studies of pre-school 
intervention programs have been undertaken over the last several years, and 
each shows a pattern which, although more dramatic, is similar to that in the 
Westinghouse-Ohio data. Children who participated in pre-school intervention 


“One of the studies was the Perry Preschool Project, directed by David P. Weikart, in Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. The children in the study were followed through the end of the third grade. 
At that time, the children who participated in the program performed seven months below 
grade level on the California Achievement Test, while control children performed one year and 
five months below grade level. The difference is Statistically significant at the .o1 level. The second 
study was the Early Training Project of Susan W. Gray and Rupert A. Klaus, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The children in the study were followed through the end of the fourth grade, At that 
time, the difference between the experimental and control children on the Stanford Binet Intelli- 
gence Test was statistically significant at the 05 level. On the Stanford Achievement Test, the ex- 
perimental children performed one year and two months below grade level, while the control 
children performed one year and five months below grade level. This difference in favor of the 
experimental children was not statistically significant. 

The results from a comparative study of three pre-school programs in Urbana, Illinois also at- 
test to the long-range effects of intervention Programs and to the importance of stressing cogni- 
tive skills, The comparison included the “ameliorative” pre-school of Merle Karnes, the “direct- 
verbal” pre-school of Bereiter and Engelmann, and a “traditional” pre-school in Urbana. The re- 
sults of the study showed that by the end of the first grade, the children in the Karnes program 
performed at 2.6 months above grade level on the California Achievement Test, the children in 
the Bereiter program performed at 2.7 months above grade level, and those in the traditional 
program performed at 1.2 months below grade level. Additional data from the end of the second 
grade has been collected. The chief data analyst for the project, Dr, James Teska, reported to 
us that the relative gap between the Karnes and the Bereiter and Engelmann program children, 
on the one hand, and the children from the traditional program, on the other, is of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude at the end of the second grade as at the end of the first grade, 

An evaluation of the effects of early educational intervention undertaken by E. Kuno Beller in 
North Philadelphia also demonstrates that pre-school intervention programs can have long-term 
effects. The study compared children who participated in an experimental nursery program and 

attended kindergarten with a second group of children who attended only kindergarten before 
first grade and with a third group who entered first grade with no pre-school experience. The 
differences between the three groups’ scores on the Stanford Binet were significant at the end of 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grade, while the three groups’ pre-test Binet scores were 
equivalent. The group that attended both nursery school and kindergarten scored highest on 
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programs scored significantly better than control children on cognitive measures 
through the end of the third grade, although the participating children as well 
as the non-participants fell progressively farther behind national norms. 

These studies suggest that disadvantaged children benefit less from their pub- 
lic school experiences than do middle-class children. Perhaps this is due to their 
schools being inferior; perhaps it is a result of parents’ not reinforcing their 
school experiences. It does appear, however, that the rate of achievement of dis- 
advantaged children varies according to the modal level of their class. Wolff and 
Stein found that when 50% or more of a public school class attended Head 
Start, the rate of gains in achievement was maintained, while when 25% or less 
of the class had attended Head Start, the differences were likely to disappear.®® 
A likely explanation for this difference is that teachers are primarily interested 
in the progress of the whole class, and must set the level of class activities below 
that necessary to challenge the more advanced Head Start children, when the 
majority of the class is less advanced. 


each Binet post-test; those with only kindergarten scored in the middle; and those with no pre- 
school experience scored lowest on the test. In addition, the children with pre-school experience, 
whether it was nursery and/or kindergarten, received significantly higher marks in grades one 
and two than children who entered first grade with no prior educational experience in such sub- 
jects as arithmetic, spelling, reading, social studies, science, and verbal expression, 

The results from the compensatory program of Martin Deutsch at the Institute for Develop- 
‘mental Studies in New York City also show that intervention can have long-range effects and 
that a follow-through approach may be crucial. The enrichment program began at pre-kinder- 
garten and continued through third grade, providing each child with four years of enrichment. 
At the beginning of third grade, the experimental children performed at only three months be- 
low age norms on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, while the control children per- 
formed at two years, eight months below age norms, The difference was statistically signifi- 
cant at the .oos level. x 4 

For iior Mata on the Perry Preschool Project, see “Preschool Intervention: A Peary 
Report of the Perry Preschool Project” edited by D, P. Weikart, published by Campus Pu ish- 
ers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967. Longitudinal data was reported to us in a personal Peara 
tion from Dennis Deloria. For information on the Early Training Project, see S. W. Gray ae 
R. A. Klaus, “The Early Training Project: A Seventh Year Report,” George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. For information on the Urbana programs, see Merle B, 


s 3 Preschool Disadvantaged Children,” Final Re- 
arnes “Research and Development Program ren Welfare. For a summary of the Philadelphia 


port, U. S. Department of Health, Education, an y : 
comparison, = E. Kuno Beller, “The Evaluation of Effects of Early Educational Tovenvention on 
Intellectual and Social Development of Lower-Class, Disadvantaged Children, in Gees sues 
in Research Related to Disadvantaged Children, ed, by Edith Grotberg, Ro neeaun, ew Jersey: 
Educational Testing Service, September, 1969. The information on the Deutsch Le oe ve 
taken from tables sent to us by Dr. Martin Deutsch. These tables represent the results of t ie 
Longitudinal Evaluation of the Institute for Developmental Studies Enrichment program as 
April, 1969. 
Wolff, Max and Stein, Annie, op. cit., p. 22. 
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The child’s achievement during the summer after the first grade is another 
factor influencing the drop in percentile rankings of disadvantaged children be- 
tween the first and second grades. The testing of the children in the Westing- 
house-Ohio Survey was in the fall of the school year. Thus, it is important to 
consider the findings of Hayes and Grether that while achievement of middle- 
class children improves during summers between school years, the achievement 
of lower-class children levels off during this period.®* 

Finally the first- and second-grade Westinghouse-Ohio samples may be basically 
non-comparable. The second-grade children participated in the full-year Head 
Start program in its first year of widespread operation. The first-grade sample 
participated in the program during its second year. Any number of differences 
in the strategies for recruiting children into the programs during these two 
years may have occurred and led to important differences in the first- and second- 
grade samples. 

Thus, the first-grade results may. be more representative of the potential effects 
of full-year Head Start than are the second-grade results. This is due both to 
the centers’ program and recruitment methods’ having stabilized after a year of 
Operation, and to the fact that the second grade results are confounded by the 
child’s public school experiences, These first-grade results suggest that the urban 
black Head Start centers were effective. 


Conclusions 


Our purposes in undertaking this effort were: 


1) to examine the validity of the National Impact Study’s findings both through 
a careful study of the procedures used by Westinghouse-Ohio in their data 
collection and analysis, and through our own re-analysis of selected parts of 
the data; and 

2) to assess for ourselves the policy implications of these findings. In the course 
of this undertaking we also reached conclusions about a third issue—the form 
and place of program evaluation in making public policy. We deal with the 
three issues separately. 


“D, P. Hayes and J. Grether, “The School Year and Vacations: When Do Students Learn?”, 
Revision of a paper presented at the Eastern Sociological Conyention, New York City, April 19, 
1969. See also J. Grether, “Voluntary Participation of Parents in School Activities and Academic 
Achievement of their Children,” M.A, Thesis, Cornell University, 1968, 
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The Validity of the Westinghouse-Ohio findings 


We reach two general and somewhat contradictory conclusions about the original 
study: 


1) 


Y 
= 


Policy Implications for Head Start 


The beginning of this paper discussed 
Start. The central point was that most 


The procedures used by Westinghouse-Ohio to select and procure their sam- 
ple of Head Start centers and their samples of Head Start and control chil- 
dren raise serious questions about the validity of any inferences concerning 
the “overall effectiveness” of Head Start. The sample of Head Start centers is 
almost certainly unrepresentative of the national population of centers. Little 
evidence is presented in the Report to suggest that biases which might have 
occurred in the selection procedure did not seriously affect the results of the 
survey, Further, in the one “overall” sample that we analyzed—the full-year 
first-grade sample—the intercorrelations among socio-economic and school 
readiness variables were very different for the Head Start and control samples. 
In a re-analysis of the effect of full-year Head Start on the overall sample of 
first-grade children, we found, unlike the Report, that the Head Start group 
scored higher than the control group on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
by a large enough margin for us to consider the differences “educationally 
significant.” Although our analysis differed slightly from that used by Westing- 
house-Ohio, our conclusions differed primarily because we focused on the 
distribution of individual readiness scores while Westinghouse-Ohio focused 
on average group performance, By using the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
guidelines for evaluating individual children, we found that 9% of the chil- 
dren who attended Head Start would be classified in an “average or above 
average readiness” group while they would be classified in the “below aver- 
age” readiness groups without the Head Start experience. 

In a re-analysis of data on urban black centers, we found that Head Start 
“raised” the group average on the Metropolitan Readiness test 16 percentile 
points, from the ggnd to the 48th percentile. Further, the POED sage of 
Head Start children in the sub-sample classified into “below average gronpy 
is only 26.3% while over 47% of the control children are similarly classified. 
These findings led us to the conclusion that, at least for this sub-group, the 
Head Start experience is of clear educational importance. 


the history and development of Head 
Head Start centers can be characterized 
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as a “total effort” approach to pre-school education, This fact has two important 
consequences. First, there is no “typical” Head Start program. Second, almost all 
Head Start center directors have no one particular goal, but rather see their 
centers as having multiple goals—aimed at childrens’ physical, mental, and social 
well-being, in general. 

As a result, we find it difficult to believe that “overall” policy decisions about 
increasing, decreasing, or removing funds from Head Start can be justified on 
the basis of a study that focused only on childrens’ performance on a few 
cognitive and affective tests. The lack of predictive validity on the affective tests 
increases the difficulty. It appears that the Office of Economic Opportunity ap- 
preciates this point because it has initiated, over the past two years, a large 
number of other evaluations of Head Start which focus on outcomes other than 
Scores on tests designed to measure cognitive and affective outcomes. 

For these reasons and the reasons cited in our critique of the Westinghouse- 
Ohio study, we are hesitant about drawing any overall policy implications from 
this study or data. Nevertheless, our re-analysis of the data from full-year pro- 
grams leads us to believe that some of them may be called “educationally effec- 
tive.” The 16 percentile-point difference that we found between the readiness 
levels of first-grade Head Start and control children in the urban black centers 
can not be ignored. 

This leads us to the conclusion that, if anything, full-year Head Start funding 
should be increased to allow more children the advantage of participating in the 
program. To skeptics who maintain that the scores of the second-grade sample 
show that the effects of Head Start do not last, we reply that this study supplies 
absolutely no convincing evidence on this point and, if anything, argues for 
continued intervention into the elementary school years. 

The second-grade data from this study, as well as the data from the few care- 
ful longitudinal studies of intervention programs which have been undertaken 
over the last several years show the same pattern: when the participating chil- 
dren leave the pre-school intervention program and enter the public school 
system, a precipitous drop in their achievement occurs, although the participants 
continue to perform better than non-participants on cognitive measures through 
the end of third grade. This suggests that in order to prevent cumulative and 
continuous retardation on the part of disadvantaged children, a policy of con- 
tinued intervention during the elementary school years must supplement pre- 
school intervention programs. 

Finally, we believe that two other policy implications can be drawn. Each 
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arises more out of the nature of the Head Start programs than out of the West- 
inghouse-Ohio study and data. First, we do not think that Head Start summer 
programs should be expected to produce cognitive gains anywhere near the 
magnitude of those produced by full-year programs. Consequently, evaluations 
of their effectiveness using cognitive measures should bear much less weight on 
policy decisions than should comparable evaluations of full-year programs. It does 
appear that summer Head Start programs are an effective and relatively inex- 
pensive mechanism for insuring that children receive medical and dental diag- 
nosis and treatment. Decisions about the efficacy of summer programs should 
be based on estimates of what they can accomplish and not on a comparison 
with the outcomes produced by the longer and more expensive full-year pro- 
grams. 

Second, we strongly support the recommendation made in the Westinghouse- 
Ohio report and in other places that a “planned variation” approach to the 
“improvement” of Head Start programs be carried out. One such approach 
might entail OEO’s encouraging centers to develop a set of goals and a program 
with explicitly defined characteristics which can be replicated by other centers. 
Centers could be carefully evaluated, and those that are successful in achieving 
their goals might be the models for similar programs at other centers. 


Implications for Program Evaluation and Public Policy 


Three clear implications for the relationship between program evaluation and 
public policy are highlighted by the Westinghouse-Ohio study. First, careful 
and valid evaluations are extremely difficult to conduct under the best of condi- 
tions. When severe limitations of time are imposed on the evaluators, as in this 
study, the task becomes practically impossible. Biases in data can be estimated 
and alternative explanations for findings investigated only when unreasonable 
constraints of urgency are not placed on evaluators. 

Second, the failure of Westinghouse-Ohio to successfully match Head Start 
children and control children in this study suggests to us that ex post facto 
Studies of voluntary social action programs are doomed to failure before they 
begin. Unless evaluators can find control subjects who applied to the particular 


program and were assigned to non-attendance in a random fashion, doubt will 


always remain that the participant and control groups are fundamentally differ- 


ent. To overcome this hazard requires that evaluation be planned into social 


action programs. 
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Third, we take issue with the OEO notion that “overall evaluations” of pro- 
grams such as Head Start, Job Corps, and Upward Bound can be used to provide 
information about the relative effectiveness of the various programs. It is ques- 
tionable whether such gross program comparisons can ever be meaningful. In 
any case, the fruitful questions for policy-makers are probably not questions of 
“overall effectiveness,” but questions concerning the relative effectiveness of 
different strategies for carrying out a particular program with various popula- 
tions. 

Since policy is generally determined by political and ideological viewpoints, 
rather than by the results of program evaluations, the most useful information 
evaluations can provide concern how social action programs should be carried 
out, not whether they should exist. This information can be used to continuously 
improve programs like Head Start, so that they may be effective not only with 
particular sub-groups, but with the entire population which they serve. 
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In their reply to Smith and Bissell the authors dispute both the criticisms of the 
Westinghouse methodology and the re-analysis of the data. They argue that the 
re-analysis ignores the bulk of the Westinghouse data, that it is based on a statisti- 
cally incorrect procedure, and that it produces results essentially similar to those 
reported by Westinghouse. They conclude with some general observations on the 
study and the evaluation of social action programs. 


Marshall Smith and Joan Bissell have presented a detailed critique of the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation/Ohio University evaluation of Head Start which 
argues that the study’s methodology is fundamentally faulty. They have also pre- 
sented a re-analysis of some of the Westinghouse data which purports to show that 
for the Evaluation of Head Start carried out jointly 
and Ohio University from June 1968 to June 1969. 
ch contracted with Westinghouse /Ohio 


the OEO Evaluation Division. The 
their respective institutions. 


“Victor Cicirelli was Research Director 
by the Westinghouse Learning Corporation and © n 
John W. Evans is Chief of OEO’s Evaluation Division which 
to carry out the study. Jeffry Schiller is a Project Director in 
views expressed here are the authors’ and not necessarily those of 
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the Westinghouse findings of limited impact are wrong, and that in fact the Head 
Start program produces “educationally significant” results. 

In our opinion, both their criticisms of the. Westinghouse methodology and 
their re-analysis of the data have very limited validity; and as much as we would 
like to agree with their positive conclusions about Head Start’s effectiveness, their 
re-analysis of the data does not, in our judgment, alter the basic Westinghouse 
finding that the Head Start program, as it has operated, has had only limited impact 
on the cognitive and affective functioning of disadvantaged children. 

We comment first on the criticisms they make of the Westinghouse methodology, 
which center mainly around the issues of sample representativeness and control 
group comparability, and then take up their re-analysis of the Westinghouse data. 
We conclude with some general observations on their critique. 


The Criticisms of the Westinghouse Study 


1, Smith and Bissell criticize Westinghouse’s review of the literature because it 
“failed to differentiate the studies as to quality,” “did not ask whether positive 
findings on affective measures occurred in the same centers as positive findings on 
cognitive measures,” did not “link together findings,” etc. 

We agree that Westinghouse is guilty of this shortcoming. The Westinghouse 
staff felt that the review of the literature it did carry out was adequate background 
for the study it was to undertake, Of course, a more comprehensive review and 
analysis of all the pre-school compensatory education literature would have been 
more desirable. In light of their comments, we find it curious that Smith and 
Bissell cite only four of the more than go evaluation studies which have been 
carried out on Head Start-since the beginning of the program. (See References.) 
This is not without importance because the majority of these uncited studies found, 
as did Westinghouse, that Head Start seems to have had only limited impact on the 
cognitive performance of children. 

2. Smith and Bissell are highly critical of the Westinghouse sample because it 
was a simple random sample rather than a stratified sample. In describing the de- 
cisions on sampling procedure, the Westinghouse Report did not claim, as Smith 
and Bissell imply, that characteristics of Head Start centers were unrelated to their 
effectiveness. It was explicitly recognized that a large number of center character- 
istics might be related to program effectiveness, among them geographic area, size 
of city, and racial composition. However, geographic area was the only piece of in- 

formation available on all the centers at the sampling stage. Attempting to predict 
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the racial composition of a center on the basis of its address alone, which Smith and 
Bissell recommended be done, is unreliable. The racial composition of certain 
centers with known addresses was frequently surprising to the project staff when 
they arrived in the field. 

The absence of detailed information on the centers made it impossible to use the 
admittedly superior technique of stratified sampling. As the Report stated, “the 
population lists of centers provided only address of center and type of program, 
ie, Full-Year or Summer. To stratify on any other factors would have neces- 
sitated an investigation of the characteristics of all 12,927 centers.” Since it was 


possible to stratify accurately only 


not be much superior to a simple random sampling procedure. 
atified sample was not used, “there 


the table to make valid judgments 
” This is correct, but it is not a valid criticism of 


point out(see their Table 1) that because a str: 
are clearly not enough centers in most cells of 
about specific types of centers. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Participating and Non-participating 
Centers on Five Discriminating Items 


Question 


oe aE See 


Do you follow up on the progress 
of your graduates when they go 
to public school? 


Have you changed or modified 
your objectives since you first 
opened? 


What proportion of parents in 
your program provide significant 
reinforcement of your program 
in the home? 


How might parents participate 
most effectively in your Head 
Start program? 

How would you make your pro- 
gram more effective? 


Percent of 
Participating Centers 
(N = 104) 


38%—Yes 


56%—Yes 


459;,—felt the majority of par- 
ents reinforced 


53%—some structured plan in 
mind 


32%—along the lines of psy- 
cho-social environment and pa- 
rental involvement 


on geographic area, it was felt that this would 


Smith and Bissell 


Percent of Non-participating 
Centers 
(N = 54) 


priate A a E 


20%, —Yes 
349,—Yes 


20%—felt that the majority of 
parents reinforced 


30%—some structured plan in 
mind 


18%—along the lines of psy- 
cho-social environment and 
parental involvement 


pal Shp ee 
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the sample since it was explicitly not the purpose of the study to analyze or make 
judgments about different types of centers. Whether or not this decision to so 
limit the study was a wise one is debatable, but it is a separate issue from wheth- 
er or not the sample was adequate for its intended purposes of making an overall 
assessment. 

Given the fact that random sampling rather than stratified sampling was used, 
one can get some feel for how far it went astray by comparing the obtained sample 
with the total universe on the one characteristic on which data are available for 
both, that of geographic location, Chart I provides a comparison of the final sample 
of Head Start centers with the national distribution of all Head Start centers. For 
most regions, the proportions in the two samples are very close, and while we might 
wish they were identical, it does not seem to us that Smith and Bissell’s claim that 
the “Westinghouse-Ohio procedure for selecting the sample seriously limits the 
relevance of the study to overall policy” has much merit. 

§. Smith and Bissell are also critical of the sample’s representativeness because 
of the amount of attrition among the originally selected centers, pointing out that 
it was necessary to choose 225, centers in order to get the required 104 that consti- 
tuted the final sample. The facts as stated by Smith and Bissell are correct. It is 
therefore likely that the sample is not perfectly representative of the entire universe 
of Head Start centers, and the Westinghouse Report does not claim that it is. We 
believe, however, that it is as representative as it is practically possible for any 
sample to be: 


a. Fifty centers were dropped because there were too few non-Head Start children 
in the local schools to serve as controls. Most of these centers were in small com- 
munities or neighborhoods which were able to serve the entire eligible Head 
Start population and offen represented special conditions as on Indian reserva- 
tions or migrant labor camps. 

b. Twenty-one centers were dropped because they were too new. That is, they had 
been in operation for a year or less. Strictly speaking, these centers should not 
be listed in the category of sample loss because they are not part of the universe 
of study which was restricted to established centers which had at least two co- 
horts pass through it. With respect to these newer centers, Smith and Bissell ob- 
serve that, “These were not included in the study since their graduates were 
only entering kindergarten at the time of the study. Thus, the sample was most 

representative of those centers which were funded in the early days of Head 
Start, and any idiosyncrasies in the allocation of the early funds were carried 
over into the study.” This may be true. But as Smith and Bissell themselves 
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CHART I 


Comparison of the Geographic Distribution of the Westinghouse Head Start 
Center Sample with the National Distribution of All Head Start Centers 
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point out, “The experience of pre-school education for disadvantaged children 
i ffective over the first few 


has shown consistently that programs become more € 
years of operation as initial problems are worked out. Head Start wares 
likely to be . . . more effective during the second year Oats TQ 4 ity 
during the first year of operation.” Westinghouse took this same view and 1n- 


tentionally eliminated the newer centers from the universe of centers to be 
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studied in order to maximize the likelihood that a positive Head Start effect 
would be observed. If the elimination of the newer centers introduces any bias 
into the sample, it is, for the reason Smith and Bissell cite, in the direction of 
increasing the proportion of experienced and presumably more effective 
centers. 


Nineteen centers were dropped because of the inability to carry out the necessary 
testing in the schools. These refusals to permit testing were based in some cases 
on a general policy prohibiting any outside testing in the school system; in some 
cases because the school’s own testing program was in process, had recently been 
completed, or was scheduled to occur soon; and in others on a general unwilling- 
ness to permit any disruption of the school routine. Smith and Bissell’s state- 
ments that “ten percent (10) of the centers declined to participate,” and “the 
fact that some centers elected to participate and some elected not to may be 
indicative of differences in the quality of the centers” are based on a misreading 
of the Report which clearly states that it was not the centers which refused to 
participate but the elementary schools into which the Head Start and non-Head 
Start children subsequently went. In every case, the centers agreed to cooperate. 
This means that whatever bias may be introduced by the inability to get access 
to these schools, it is not related to the center or its program. 

Eight centers were dropped because the schools to which the children had gone 
were closed for the summer, and no officials could be located to make records 
available. 


e, Seven centers were dropped because the available graduate populations were too 


small for the sample requirements. 


Sixteen centers were dropped for other miscellaneous reasons such as: the center 
admitted only mentally retarded children; there was dissension between the 
school and the center; etc. 


Thus, most of the reasons for dropping centers represent factors which will affect 


the sample of any study and are simply restricting conditions we will have to live 
with. When a center had to be dropped, a substitute center was randomly chosen to 
replace it. Clearly, this does not produce a true random sample, but it seems to go as 
far in that direction as actual conditions will permit. 


to 


The question that needs to be asked then is, Even if this type of sample is as close 
a true random sample as is feasible, may it still not be so unrepresentative as to 


yield misleading results? In other words, how badly unrepresentative is the obtained 
sample? Of course, there can be no definitive answer to this question because, if we 
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lack program characteristic data on the universe and cannot get a true random 
sample, we have nothing to compare any obtained sample with. But there are three 
pieces of information which give some indication of how good or bad the sample is, 

First, there is the comparison of the participating with the non-participating 
centers presented by Westinghouse and reproduced by Smith and Bissell as their 
Table II. They regard the differences in this table as potentially very biasing, and 
argue it is irrelevant that the two distributions are not significantly different. The 
possibility they pose—that large differences in effectiveness between the partici- 
pating and non-participating centers in one of the regions where the proportions 
are unequal might greatly affect the overall results—could conceivably occur. But 
we continue to believe that the lack of statistical significance between the regional 
distributions of the two groups is not irrelevant and, that in the absence of a signifi- 
cant difference, serious bias cannot be assumed to be present. More important, how- 
ever, even if we grant the theoretical correctness of their point, it has little prac- 
tical importance since there were no major differences in effectiveness among the 
different regions on any of the cognitive or affective criterion measures, 

Second, there are the geographic distribution data presented in Chart I which 
compare the sample with the total universe of Head Start centers, Those data indi- 
cate that, with respect to geographic distribution, the Westinghouse sample is not 
seriously unrepresentative of the total Head Start universe. 

Third, a questionnaire was sent to the non-participating centers concerning the 
characteristics and goals of their programs. Fifty-four (45%) of the 121 non- 
participating centers returned this questionnaire, and the responses to the follow- 
ing 32 of the 6o items in this questionnaire were compared with the participating 


centers: 


1. Geographic area 

2. Size of city 

3. Racial-ethnic composition of the center 

4. Variety of professional staff services 

5. Variety of non-professional staff services 

6. Type of agency operating the center ; 

4. Degree to which centers assist children in adjusting to the public schools 
*8. Degree to which centers follo 

9. Median age of children at the center 
10. Teacher-child ratio 

11. Teacher-child ratio including aides 


w up on the progress of their graduates 
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12. Total number of children enrolled at the center 
13. Degree to which parents assist at the center 
14. Number of staff making home visits 
15. Average number of home visits 
16. How frequently the center stresses improvement in handling and acquiring 
concepts, e.g., time, color, size, etc. 
17. How frequently the center stresses improvement in interest in learning and 
achievement 
18. How frequently the center stresses the development of increased capacity for 
sustained activity with materials 
1g. Most important objective of the center 
20. Least important objective of the center 
21. Importance of science experiments 
22. Importance of mathematics concepts 
23. Importance of problem solving 
24. Applicability of the “Montessori” label 
25. Quantity of equipment and supplies 
26. Field trips and special events 
* 27. Parental reinforcement of program goals 
28. Degree of parental participation 
* 29. Center director's perception of effective parent participation 
30. Outstanding characteristics of the center 
* 31. Things that could be done to improve the program 
* 32. Changes or modifications of the original program objectives 


Only on the five asterisked items were the differences between the two groups 
significant at the .og level of confidence. Here again, as Table 1 makes clear, if there 
is any bias introduced it is in the direction of overrepresentation of centers which 
are likely to be “better” or “more effective.” 

Smith and Bissell criticize Westinghouse for not indicating why, out of a total of 
60 items, only 32 were chosen to compare the participating and non-participating 
centers. As stated on p. C-25 of the Report, the reason this was done was that there 
was virtually no variation in the responses to the other items, 

Like Smith and Bissell, we would have been happier if the number of non- 
participating target areas had been smaller or the return rate of questionnaires 

from non-participating centers had been large enough to permit a more exact 
estimation of the amount of bias introduced by sample attrition. However, the 
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data that are available—on the comparison between the participating and non- 
participating centers, on the comparison between the sample and the total universe, 
from the returned questionnaires from the non-participating centers—all seem to 
provide some assurances that the obtained sample is not greatly out of line with 
what would have been achieved if ideal sampling conditions were possible. There 
is also the important fact that there were no major differences among the regions 
on any of the cognitive or affective dependent measures. We think their conclusion 
that the unrepresentativeness of the sample “raises grave doubts as to the validity 
of any inferences made from this data about the ‘overall effectiveness’ of Head Start” 
is greatly exaggerated. We admire their standards for sample acceptability, but do 
not find them very practical. 

Smith and Bissell also criticize the selection of individual children for the sample 
on the grounds that “sampling only Head Start children who remained in their 
center area may well have resulted in a sample of students unrepresentative of the 
overall population of Head Start students,” and because the procedure for selecting 
Head Start and control children “was inadequate to insure [that the two groups] 
can be equated . . .” 

We are at a loss to know quite how to reply to these points since Smith and 
Bissell themselves say that, “In our opinion the procedure for selection of subjects 
was excellent, We can think of no way to substantially improve it that would not 
require vast amounts of time and money.” 

Speaking to their specific points, however, the possibility that sele 
of Head Start and control children out of the sample target areas could have left a 


biased residue was an issue which, as the Report makes clear, became of major 


concern early in the study. (It was not a late discovery as Smith and Bissell imply.) 
In fact, the contract with Westinghouse was modified, and a special supplemental 


study was designed and carried out simultaneously with the main study to check 
on the extent and effects of such migration. The principal findings of that study 
were that a total of only 12% of the original Head Start population (now jn the 
first, second, and third grades) had left the sample target areas. Since the’ poe 
of a target area was roughly equivalent to the local elementary school district, this 
12% included a great many moves to nearby locations outside the school district 
but within the same general ghetto or poverty area. DERES tlie total amount of 
movement was relatively small and because a large portion of it appeared to be 
horizontal rather than upward or downward social mobility, we concluded that 
these 12% would have to be markedly different from the remaining 88% to seriously 
alter the overall results. Consequently, we decided not to complete the costly and 


ctive migration 
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time-consuming second phase of the supplementary study (which we had planned 
to do if the amount of mobility had been large) and actually trace the families 
which had moved and attempt to test the children in their new locations. 

Smith and Bissell’s doubts “about the feasibility of making valid inferences from 
ex post facto evaluations of volunteer programs such as Head Start” is a point we 
discuss below. But with respect to the evidence they cite for concluding that the 
Head Start and control groups are not comparable, we can only say that we find it 
hard to view with the alarm they do the small difference in the pattern of inter- 
correlations among the socio-economic status variables between the two groups 
when the Report presents considerable evidence to show that: 


—The two groups were matched at the center level on sex, race, eligibility for Head 
Start, and kindergarten attendance. 


—No significant differences between the Head Start and control groups were found 
on 21 subscores obtained from the parent interview questionnaire (including 
home learning environment, attitude toward the child, attitudes toward educa- 
tion, vocational and educational aspirations and expectations for the child). 


—The only statistically significant differences between the two groups were small 
ones on three socio-economic status variables, and these were controlled for in 
three separate analyses: an analysis of covariance by centers, an analysis of co- 
variance by individuals, and a nonparametric analysis which involved the match- 
ing of individual children. The analysis of covariance indicated that only a 
small proportion of the variance in the dependent measures was due to the 
socio-economic variables (probably because the poverty eligibility standards re- 
sulted in a very restricted range of socio-economic status), and adjustments of 
the raw score differences ‘between Head Start and control groups were small. 


The Re-analysis of the Westinghouse Data 


In our opinion Smith and Bissell’s re-analysis has very limited validity and does 
Not pose a serious challenge to the Westinghouse conclusions. 

First, it is a highly selective re-analysis which focuses only on the sub-samples 
and criterion measures where positive findings had already been reported by 
Westinghouse and ignores the large bulk of the Westinghouse data. 

Smith and Bissell chose to re-analyze only one of the three cognitive measures 
which Westinghouse used, giving as their reason for ignoring the ITPA that “its 
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validity when used with disadvantaged pre-school children has not yet been 
established, and it reliability with these children is questionable.” This, like most 
of the other limiting decisions they made, seems to us primarily to reflect their 
desire to reject or disprove the Westinghouse findings. The Westinghouse analysis 
of the MRT had already shown significant differences between the Head Start and 
control groups. The ITPA had not. Their argument that the ITPA lacks validity 
“when used with disadvantaged pre-school children” is irrelevant since the Westing- 
house study did not involve the testing of any pre-school children. All testing was 
done on first-, second-, and third-grade children. 

With respect to the ITPA’s lack of reliability, Paraskevopoulos and Kirk (1969) 
report reliabilities of the order of .g with both normal children in the age range of 
this study and with retardates, which is the same level of reliability reported for 
the MRT. Moreover, considering the facts that the ITPA deals in a multi-factoral 
way with the crucially important variable of language and that it is individually 
administered by trained examiners, it would seem to us that an argument could be 
made that ITPA is at least as good a cognitive measure as the MRT for the pur- 
poses of this study, perhaps better. 

Because there is so much debate and uncertainty over all the measures in this 
field, especially their use on disadvantaged populations, the Westinghouse study 
used not one but three different cognitive measures. The Westinghouse review of 
the field indicated that these were the three best available measures. The results | 
from all three provided only limited indications that Head Start has had a sig- 
nificant impact on the cognitive performance of children. ; ] 

In their re-analysis Smith and Bissell also dismissed all the negative Westinghouse 
findings in the affective area on the grounds that the affective measures are without 
demonstrated validity. It is true there is little evidence on the validity of these 


measures, Westinghouse searched the literature and found, as is generally known, 


that there existed few if any suitable instruments for measuring motivation and 


other affective states in disadvantaged children. They therefore attempted to 


develop some measures of these variables. The limited experience from this study 


does not provide enough evidence to say whether their efforts were successful or not. 
Thus, our judgment about the affective findings should be tentative and this is 
i k. But if we dismiss out of hand all psy- 


the vi inghouse Report too’ 
a a alidity we would probably have to 


chological measures which lack demonstrated v: i pia 
throw out a large proportion of social science research. Besides, the Westinghouse 


measures do not seem to us to be all that primitive. They have moderately good 
internal reliability, the ones administered directly to the children are non-verbal 
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and projective in form, and one of them (the Children’s Self-Concept Index) is 
based in substantial part on a measure which is widely used and has acknowledged 
validity.t 

With respect to the sample, Smith and Bissell chose to re-analyze only the full- 
year, first-grade portion of the data and a specially constructed sub-group of urban 
black centers. 

In appraising the total strategy of their re-analysis, it is hard to escape the im- 
pression that their choice of which measures and which subgroups deserved re- 
analysis and which did not was not unrelated to their expectation of finding favor- 
able results. 

Second, it is a re-analysis which is not only self-servingly selective with respect 
to the limited sub-samples and criterion measures it focuses on, but the portion 
of the re-analysis which constitutes the main part of their case—the urban black 
sub-group—is based on very small N’s. We find it puzzling that after rejecting the 
total Westinghouse sample on the grounds of size and representativeness Smith 
and Bissell are then able to extract five geographically non-representative urban 
black centers (two Southern and three Midwestern) covering a total of 40 pairs of 
children and conclude that their re-analysis of these data produces “striking” and 
“dramatic” results which reverse the basic Westinghouse conclusions. 

With respect to both their criticisms of Westinghouse’s methodology and their 
re-analysis of the data, Smith and Bissell want to have their cake and eat it too. 
They find the Westinghouse study's sample, criterion measures, and research de- 
sign all inadequate. Yet they use this same inadequate data to argue that Head 
Start is having “educationally significant” results. 

Third, despite Smith and Bissell’s strictures against Westinghouse’s methodologi- 
cal shortcomings, their own re-analysis is based on a Statistically erroneous pro- 
cedure. 

The covariance analysis attempts to correct for the effects of differences in socio- 
economic background by computing a standard or “average” population back- 
ground and then correcting an individual’s test score so that it simulates his having 
taken the test with this “average” background. When using this procedure, the 


1 The Children’s Self-Concept Index, a measure of self-esteem based on the Illinois Test of Self- 
Derogation. Internal consistency reliability was .80, Test-retest reliability was .66, The Classroom 
Behavior Inventory, a teacher rating of achievement motivation. Internal consistency was .95. The 
coefficient of concordance was used as an estimate of inter-rater reliability and was computed to 
be 65. Children’s Attitudinal Range Indicator, a measure of the children’s attitudes toward peers, 
school, home, and society. The internal consistency reliability was .80 for the total score; sub-group “ 
coefficients were: peers .66, school .59, home .68, and society .7o. 
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“average” population background should be that of the sample or sub-sample un- 
der analysis. In correcting the control group scores of their urban black sub-group, 
Smith and Bissell, however, used the covariance equation not from the urban black 
sub-group, but from the total sample. Since the average socio-economic background 
of both the urban black Head Start and control groups is below that of the total 
sample, using the covariant equation from the larger sample is applying an im- 
proper correction to the Urban Black sub-sample scores. In their analyses, West- 
inghouse made the covariate adjustments using equations computed from the’ 
particular sub-sample being analyzed. HNA 
Actually, because of such factors as the restricted SES range in the total sample, 
the small differences between the Head Start and control groups on the SES factors, 
and the consequent small corrections required in the covariance procedure, it makes 
little diffe \nce in this particular analysis whether the procedure is carried out 
correctly or not, or indeed if the covariance correction is applied at all. We redid 
the analysis of the five urban black centers extracted by Smith and Bissell using the 
correct covariance procedure and also using, alternatively, the original three 
covariates employed by Westinghouse? and the four used by Smith and Bissell. All 
these procedures produce similar differences between the Head Start and control 
groups—ranging from about seven to eight points which is similar to the 5.0 point 
difference reported by Westinghouse in their two comparable analyses using all the 
predominantly black centers (N = 11 centers, i76 children) and the urban centers 
(N = 14 centers, 224 children), and which they indicated was (in the case of the 
core city or urban sub-group but not in the black centers sub-group) statistically 
significant though clearly small in size from the standpoint of change in the aor 


dren's cognitive performance. ; 

The fact that some differences are obtained when using different analytical pro- 
cedures merely shows what can happen with small N’s. Odd vanop of a few 
cases have a large effect on the outcome. For this reason HEES ON 
to carry out sub-group analyses where the N’s were so small. à 

F real DENE ee the i that their re-analysis is limited to a small ee 
of the Westinghouse data, selective in choosing to focus only on the areas j ere 
favorable results had already been reported, based on a small sub-group, and sta- 


tistically erroneous in its procedure, it still produces results which are only slightly 


different from those reported by Westinghouse. 


i: i occupation, education, and per capita income, 
ates pone E ber of children which was the fourth 


27 A ae 
he three Westinghouse pert Oy eS 


The latter reflected the influence o! 
covariate added by Smith and Bissell. 
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Tables 2 and 3 present, respectively, a comparison of the Westinghouse and 
Smith/Bissell analyses of the full-year first-grade data on the MRT, and a com- 
parison of the analysis of urban black sub-group with the comparable separate 
urban and black sub-group analyses carried out by Westinghouse. 

In the case of the overall full-year analyses (see Table 2), the difference between 
Smith/Bissell and Westinghouse is 1.4 or 1.5 score points depending on whether 
the unit of analysis is the Head Start center or the individual child. In both cases, 
the difference between the Head Start and control groups is, as Westinghouse noted, 
statistically significant. But it is so small (less than . standard deviation of 8.4 
score points) that it is hard to imagine it would produce any important differences 
in the school performance or personal behavior of the children. Moreover, this 
one small, significant difference must be viewed alongside the results from the 
other cognitive and affective measures which are largely negative. 

The difference between the comparable analyses of the black urban sub- 
populations (see Table g) is also not great—less than 2.5 score points. 

It is therefore not so much the differences between the two analyses which are 
important, but what Smith and Bissell do with the differences and how they choose 
to interpret them, 

After their re-analysis has produced score differences between the Head Start 
and control groups similar to what Westinghouse found, Smith and Bissell carry 
out several further, statistically dubious operations which have the effect of mis- 

leadingly expanding the apparent differences between the two groups. They first 
convert the scores to percentiles. Since the scores are in the mid-part of the range 
this means that an increase of one score point will advance an individual's relative 
standing by two percentile ranks. In the case of the full-year, first-grade sample, 
this causes the 4.7 score difference between the Head Start and control groups to 
become an eight percentile difference. 

The score distributions of the two groups are then placed into the five MRT 
categories (superior, high normal, average, low normal, and low), and Smith and 
Bissell observe that “while 39.6% of the control sample fell in the ‘low’ or ‘low 
normal’ readiness category, only 31.7% of the Head Start sample falls in these 
areas, Conversely, 22.8% of the Head Start sample falls in the single ‘high normal’ 
or ‘superior’ readiness categories, while only 12.6% of the control sample falls in 
these areas.” In the case of the urban black sub-group, the 7.5 score difference 
between the Head Start and control groups becomes a 16 percentile difference. 
When the scores of the two groups are placed in the MRT categories, Smith and 
Bissell find that for this sub-group “only 26.3% of the Head Start children fall in 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Westinghouse and Smith/Bissell Analyses of 
Head Start-Control Group Differences on Corrected Metropolitan 
Readiness Test Scores (Full-Year, First-Grade) 


Smith- 
Westing- Bissell F 
house Re-analy- Dien 
Analysis sis Between 
Unit of Head Control Differ- Head Control Differ- The Two 
Analysis Start Group ence P Start Group ence P Analyses 
ee —— 
Analysis 
By Center 57 485 32 04 523 4716 47 0l 15 


(Westinghouse N = 27) 
(Smith & Bissell 
N = 26) 
Analysis By 
Individual 519 491 28 07 523 48I 42 ol 14 


(Westinghouse N = 376) 
(Smith & Bissell 
N= 412) 
bun aid gases a SSS ea 


TABLE 3 | 
Comparison of Westinghouse Core City and Black Sub-groups with 

the Smith |Bissell Urban Black Sub-group on Metropolitan Readiness 

Test Scores! (Full-Year, First-Grade) 


i i i h [Bissell Analysis 
Westinghouse Analysis Westinghouse Analysis Smiti 
of a City Centers of Black Centers of Urban Black Centers 
(N =14 centers, (N =11 centers, (N = 5 centers, 
224 children) 176 children) 78 children) 
Con- Con- Con- 


i iffer- d trol Differ- 

d trol Differ- Head trol Differ: Hea 

wa Grol nt P Start Group ence P Start Group ence P 
Sr AE a eee 

paced eis 

02 486 436 50 1l 588 464 74 05 


MRT Score 53.8 48.8 50 
Percentil 
Rank 5 48 38 10 38 29 9 48 83 15 


> Both the Westinghouse Core City and Black sub-groups include the five centers in the 


Smith/Bissell Urban Black sub-group. 


either the ‘low’ or ‘low normal’ readiness categories . . . in contrast [to] 47.5% of 
the control children . . .” etc. 

These artificially expanded differences in percentile range are misleading, and 
the conclusions about the differences in the MRT readiness categories are statis- 
tically unreliable. 

First, the conversion of MRT scores to percentile rankings is a function of 
where in the distribution a score happens to fall. In the middle of the distribution 
an increase or decrease of one score point becomes an increase or decrease of two 
percentile points, whereas at the extremes of the distribution the relationship is 
one to one. This, of course, is due to the fact that in normal or near normal distri- 
butions the bulk of the cases are clustered near the center. Thus a change of a few 
score points up or down will result in a larger rank-order or percentile change 
when the change occurs near the center of the distribution (because the changing 
score “overtakes” or “drops below” a larger number of cases) than it will at the 
extreme where there are fewer cases and larger gaps between them. 

This means that the difference between the Head Start and control percentile 
rankings will also vary depending on where in the distribution they fall. For ex- 
ample, in the case where the Head Start sample has a score of 52 and the control 
sample a score of 48 these correspond to percentile ranks of 44 and 36, Thus a 
difference of four score points becomes a difference of eight percentiles in this area 

of the distribution. At the lower end of the distribution, however, it would require 
a score difference of as much as 18 points to produce the same difference of eight 
percentiles. The same score difference of four points between Head Start and con- 
trol groups would correspond to a difference in percentile rank of anywhere from 
one to nine depending on whether the means were in the middle or extremes of 
the score distribution. 

This indicates that converting scores to percentiles and using these in place of 
the raw scores provides a shifting and much more ambiguous base for comparing 
differences between Head Start and control group performance than does the use 
of the MRT scores themselves. This pitfall was recognized and avoided by Westing- 
house which based its comparisons of the Head Start and control groups directly 
on the MRT scores. 

Perhaps the most important point of all concerns the differences between the 
urban black Head Start and control distributions across the MRT readiness cate- 
gories, which Smith and Bissell refer to as “striking” and “dramatic” and on which 
they mainly base their case for rejecting the Westinghouse conclusions. When 
these data are re-analyzed by the correct covariance procedure (using the internal 
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urban-black sub-group correction, not the one for the total sample), the chi-square 
test for two distributions does not even reach the .05 level of confidence® 


Concluding Remarks 


The Westinghouse evaluation of Head Start has already produced a spirited debate 
both among educators and in the press. Doubtless this debate will continue, which 
is as it should be where an important social action program like Head Start is con- 
cerned. But we feel the points raised by Smith and Bissell do not adyance this debate 
very far. As we have tried to indicate in some detail above, we do not believe their 
criticisms seriously undermine the Westinghouse methodology, nor do we feel 
their re-analysis of selected parts of the data is valid or produces any major changes 
in the results reported by Westinghouse. Their own methodology—selectively 
re-analyzing only those measures and portions of the sample which fit their argu- 
ment, basing their main case on a re-analysis of five centers, using a statistically 
erroneous procedure, and expanding the obtained score differences by converting 
them to percentiles—seems to us far more yulnerable than the methodology of the 
Westinghouse study which is based on a national sample of 199 centers, nearly 
4,000 children, three cognitive and three affective Measures, and three different 
statistical analyses of the data. Most of this evidence is dismissed or ignored b 
Smith and Bissell, and most of it contradicts their contention that Head Start has 
had a significant positive impact. 

Table 4 summarizes the principal Westinghouse results from both the fu 
and summer samples, including all the cognitive and affective measures, 
separate urban (core city) and black sub-group analyses which Oke do 
spond to the urban black sub-group constructed by Smith and Bissell. We regard 
this evidence as too overwhelming to be dismissed because the sam: ple may not be 
perfectly representative or berauie a re-analysis of one smal] sub-sample On one of 
a cognitive measures appears to increase the performance of the He HSAN group 

y a few points. j 

If one feels somewhat uncomfortable with the covariance-p 
4, as we did, in order to reject the basic Westinghouse findi 
to dismiss also the results of another entire analysis whi 
procedures and was based on the individual matching of 
duced even fewer statistically significant differences than 


ll-year 
and the 
ly corre- 


ased results in Table 
ngs it is then necessary 


h used nonparametric 
Pairs of children. It pro- 
the variance analysis, 

3 This is true when the chi-square is computed using the five ori inal MR itego 
Smith and Bissell’s Charts I and II), and when it is computed using the thy 3 la; = sore 
they wae in ther fext (Gotbining the Gn Oia eels ties ateg a Ped categories 
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Taken altogether, this evidence indicates that the Head Start program does 
appear to have had a small impact on some of the children in some portions of the 
sample on one of the cognitive measures used, and this is precisely what Westing- 
house reported. But this indication of impact is not reflected in the other two 
cognitive measures, the measures of attitudes and motivation, in the second- or 
third-grade data, or in the summer program sample; and the size of the impact on 
the MRT is so small that it requires heroic assumptions to imagine it is going to 
improve the life chances of these children or indeed their performance in school. 

Reasonable men can disagree over the practical meaning of research findings 
and their policy implications. But it is hard for us to understand how Smith and 
Bissell can claim their re-analysis has produced any real changes in the Westing- 
house findings or how they can regard the difference of a few points on one cogni- 
tive measure (out of the three that were used), at one grade level (out of the three 
that were studied), in one small sub-group (out of a national sample), as evidence 
that the Head Start program has produced significant results. 

Smith and Bissell’s methodological criticisms and re-analysis seem to us more 
an effort to find some grounds for rejecting the unpleasant Westinghouse findings 
than an even-handed attempt to assess the adequacy of the study. This is reflected 
not only in their decision to focus only on the samples and measures where positive 
effects had been reported, but even in abandoning their own standard of statistical | 
significance in the use of such arguments as “Head Start children . . . were su- 
perior to the control children . . . although the differences were not statistically 
significant.” 4 

We cannot but wonder whether so many objections would have been raised 
against Westinghouse’s procedures and measures if their results had shown Head 
Start to be a highly effective program. Yet it is just as important to ask the hard 
questions about Head Start as it is to ask them about evaluations of it because we 
are counting on that program to be an effective anti-poverty device and are 
spending more than $goo-million a year on the assumption that it is. If this as- 
sumption is wrong—which the Westinghouse study and others suggest it may be— 
then instead of making progress toward remediating disadvantaged children and 
reducing poverty, we are actually treading water and wasting resources. 

Part of the problem is the unrealistic expectations we have had about what Head 
Start could achieve. The way in which the national Head Start program was 
launched and the ad hoc way in which most local centers are structured and oper- 


4 For other assessments of the study see McDill (1969) and White (1970), 
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ated do not provide much basis for expecting that the program could remediate- ~ 
the effects of a childhood spent in poverty. Smith and Bissell themselves observe 
that, “Early'researchers achieved considerable success in increasing cognitive skills. 
There is, however, little reason to expect the same success from Head Start. Most 
Head Start centers do not utilize the same methods, goals, or trained teachers as 
the successful programs.” 

We want to make clear that we do not construe the Westinghouse findings as 
providing support for Jensen's genetic hypothesis and, contrary to the impression 
given by Smith and Bissell, there is nothing in the report which suggests such an 
interpretation.> 

In discussing the relationship between evaluation and policy, Smith and Bissell 
stress that “careful and valid evaluations are extremely difficult to conduct under 
the best of conditions.” We strongly agree. But we do not find this realization 
reflected in their analysis of the Westinghouse study. To rule out ex post facto- 
studies, for example, is to virtually guarantee that the use of social science research 
for policy decision-making will be even less than it is now. In the real world of 
government social action programs, decisions are going to be made either in the 
presence or absence of information. If the social scientist hopes to increase at all 
the rationality of these decisions he will often have to depart from ideal evaluation 
requirements. Only rarely if ever, for example, will it be possible in the evaluation 
of ongoing social action programs to arrange for the random assignment of subjects 
to experimental and control groups; and time pressures will often make it necessary 
to forego longitudinal measurements. Of course, such compromises involve risks 
and the greater the compromises the more likely it is that results will be in error. 
But in our opinion these risks outweigh those of the only other alternative we have, 


® Another point where some clarification is required concerns the role of Dr, William Madow, 
Madow was not, as Smith and Bissell describe him, “the chief statistical consultant for the study,’ 
even though he gave generously of his time in an informal capacity; and we are greatly indebted 
to him, notwithstanding his decision to disassociate himself from the study, Midway during the 
study the decision was made to analyze the final results not only by means of covariance analysis, 
but also with a nonparametric technique which would not require the parametric assumptions 
of the covariance model. For suggestions on how this might be done we sought the advice of 
William Madow, a nationally know statistician with the Stanford Research Institute. Madow 
outlined a procedure, and the alternative nonparametric analysis presented in the final report 
was based on his recommendations, But his relationship with the project remained an informal 
one. After Madow had seen a draft of the final report he strongly criticized it and asked that his 
name be removed from the acknowledgments. He criticized the lack of sub-group analysis and 
thought the samples were too small to justify Westinghouse’s negative conclusions and the possi- 
bility they might be used to curtail Head Start. See his remarks in the three-part review by 
Cicirelli, Evans, and Madow in the forthcoming issue of the Britannica Review of American Educa- 


tion (Madow, 1969). 
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which is to continue to make decisions mainly on the basis of faith, testimonials, 
and power politics. 

We are disappointed that the results of the Westinghouse study were not favor- 
able. We wish they had been; and the careful reader of the Westinghouse final 
report will see that considerable efforts were made in the analysis to elicit favorable 
findings. But short of exceeding the limits of legitimate analysis, we were not able 
to produce the hoped-for positive findings. 

Behind the exterior of Smith and Bissell’s criticisms of the Westinghouse study 
seems to be the assumption that to question the effectiveness of the Head Start 
program is to attack the idea and the purpose of Head Start. We want to assert 
as strongly as we can that in fact precisely the opposite is the case. It is only through 
such questioning and analysis that we can determine whether our efforts are 
achieving our objectives, As the President observed when he referred to the pre- 
liminary Westinghouse findings, “If we are to make the most of experimental 
programs, we must frankly recognize their experimental nature and frankly ac- 
knowledge whatever shortcomings they develop. To do so is not to belittle the 
experiment, but to advance its essential purpose: that of finding new ways, better 
ways, of making progress in areas still inadequately understood.* 


* Presidential Message by Richard M, Nixon on the Economic Opportunity Act, February 19, 1969. 
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Mystery AND MANNERs. 

by Flannery O’Connor, 

New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1969. 
237 pp. $6.95. 


COMING OF AGE IN MISSISSIPPI. 

by Anne Moody. 

New York: Dial Press, 1968, 348 pp. 
$5.95. 


Tue Devit Has SLIPPERY SHOES. 

by Polly Greenberg. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1969. 704 pp. $14.95. 


The South, the South—a continuing puz- 
zle to the rest of us; in many respects it 
is, of course, quite a part of the so-called 
“American mainstream.” Yet there is 
about the region even now, for all the 
recent intrusions and invasions, techno- 
logical, political, and economic, the sense 
of something different and apart, the 
atmosphere of something almost familiar 
and at the same time a little Strange. 
These three books are about the South 
and if they are utterly unlike one anoth- 
er as can be, they are also in certain 
ways similar enough to make it clear 
that the Mississippi Anne Moody and 
Polly Greenberg write about and Flan- 
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nery O’Connor’s Georgia are still parts 
of another country, a nation within a 
nation, a geographical section but also 
a land, the Southland and Dixieland of 
the blues and jazz, a land once over- 
come by foreigners and enemies from 
New York and New England, who to 
this day won't keep their moral piety at 
home, where God knows it is needed, 
and a land peculiarly (in this secular 
age) close to God’s Word, a state of 
affairs Flannery O’Connor considers so- 
cially revealing, though also something 
much more than that—salutory is per- 
haps the word, in the old-fashioned sense 
of presenting ultimate compensations 
rather than the worldly ones most of us 
continue to get, only to crave for more, 
more. 

Not so long ago Miss O'Connor died 
a rather young writer in Milledgeville, 
Georgia, the victim of a painful and 
disfiguring disease with a stark, some- 
what suggestive and, yes, mysterious 
name of lupus erythematosis, which in 
turn is one of several “entities” (as they 
are called in medical textbooks) that 
collectively constitute the “collagen dis- 
eases.” I do not believe I am being dis- 
respectful or disedifying when I say that 
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her view of man and his essential na- 
ture finds the presence of such consum- 
ing and fearful and scarring illnesses 
quite unsurprising—and certainly no rea- 
son for pity or horror or exclamation of 
confusion and indignation that in this 
day of medical progress and imminent 
interplanetary travel we have yet to 
“conquer” such a dread disease. To 
Flannery O'Connor life is baffling, frus- 
trating, and—after all that is scientific 
and rational has been said and done— 
thoroughly unfathomable. She knows, 
and never has allowed herself to stop 
knowing, that “God’s ways are not ours,” 
which some of us heard as children and 
have learned to forget (for fear we will 
be thought naive and, inevitably, as- 
signed some psychological label) or only 
to think about in private or when the 
more vulgar and absurd claims of natural 
and social scientists surface before our 
eyes, which is often enough these days. 
She also knows that a writer of fiction 
is first a successful craftsman, then some- 
one with a story to tell, and, finally, 
someone able to render the concrete 
faithfully and imaginatively. A novelist 
is not necessarily a “good” person (in 
the contemporary sense of the word), 
nor ought a novelist be confused with a 
propagandist, an advocate of social re- 
form, or particularly now in America, 
a psychologist, a psychiatrist, or a so- 
ciologist. Nor are novels to be judged 
worthwhile or failures because they have 
not approximated some vision of Freud’s 
or Durkheim’s or Pareto’s—who, of 
course, had their own particular myths 
and stories to tell, sometimes acknowl- 
edged, sometimes set forth in the name 
of discovered “reality.” Novels, stories, 
romances as Hawthorne called them— 
and Flannery O’Connor had great re- 
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spect, I think the word is love, for Haw- 
thorne’s sensibility as both a writer and 
a philosophical if not a religious per- 
son—have no need to reproduce or ex- 
plain life for people who in the evening 
want at their bedside a written version 
of the television documentary, or of the 
university extension course on “the mind 
and the social system.” Rather, the novel- 
ist risks ruin and also “risks,” which is 
the word to use, wide approval, even 
acclaim, for such writing, the kind that 
seems so “relevant” and true-to-things, 
and that earns from condescending ex- 
perts in the social sciences exclamations 
like “valid” and “correct” and “sur- 
prisingly in tune with psychiatric or 
psychoanalytic discoveries”—as if, really, 
knowledge about maneuvers of the hu- 
man mind is any group’s or age’s special 
property. 

In Mystery and Manners we are 
graced with Miss O'Connor's occasional 
essays on writers and writing, on the 
South and its various curses and glories, 
what she wants in a manner very much 
her own, and finally on her beloved 
Catholic church as an institution, as the 
bearer of a certain faith, and most of 
all, it seems, as an almost limitless source 
of bewilderment, inspiration, complica- 
tion, and confusion, all of it congenial, I 
believe, to a mind such as she found 
herself having. I am not being careless 
or awkward, I hope, when I use a con- 
struction like that last one, which has 
her finding herself, in a way, possessed? 
The fact is that a central part of Flan- 
nery O'Connor's writing has to do not 
with mystery as a subject matter (as in 
“mystery-stories” or “the mystery of the 
mind” or even of faith) but mystery as— 
well, perhaps it can be put as us, the 
whole lot of us, here for what must be 
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a few seconds in eternity’s scheme of 
things, and so very full and certain of 
ourselves, in keeping, of course, with our 
rather obvious vulnerability which, of 
course, we emphatically do not want to 
see. So, we stake out worlds for our- 
selves, claim ourselves strong on this, 
knowing about that, and all the while in 
the middle of the night (maybe even 
throughout the day) worry what “it all” 
amounts to, or where “things” lead to, or 
_how the race ends—the “rat race,” or the 
chase after further depths of the mind, 
further atoms or molecules, further dis- 
tances under water or toward the stars. 
Meanwhile, so Miss O'Connor says again 
and again in this book, man is born, 
Struggles with his passions and lusts, his 
resentments and worse, and maybe here 
and there, now and then, knows a mo- 
ment of grace, which cannot be formulat- 
ed or defined but comes and goes—some- 
times, it can be said, in her own re- 
lentless, unforgiving, forceful, and elec- 
trifying stories, and here too, on the 
pages of this slim but indeed graceful 
and hard-to-forget book, whose words and 
idéas, I felt, cut away almost continuous- 
ly: cut away at dreary sentimentality 
and simple-minded optimism and showy 
“art” and vulgar literary opportunism 
and, yes, cut away at the kind of cheap- 
ened, degraded faith that has become 
American political moralism, or that has 
become prideful scientism of many sorts, 
or the alternatively arid boastfulness and 
churchliness whose prevalence is just 
about exactly measured by all those polls 
that, every year it seems, tell us who in 
what numbers goes where on Sunday 
at eleven o'clock. 

There is a lot of that in the South, 
of course, the church-going; but we are 
reminded by this Georgian lady who 
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never left home for very long that Menc- 
ken was right, the region is the Bible 
Belt, and full of terror and horror and 
larger-than-life confrontations (by Levit- 
town’s standards, and even Cambridge's 
or Berkeley's). She means the legacy of 
slavery and the war and its aftermath; 
but she also means something distinctly 
“cultural,” though thankfully she is not 
one to use words like that (or link it 
up with “socio-”). She means, that is, 
the idiom of a rural, believing, harassed 
people—ready for God’s literal word, and 
afraid of His damnation for reasons they 
both sense and do not dare know. It is 
such an idiom, which means certain 
words and all the world they convey, 
that Flannery O'Connor uses—gladly and 
defiantly and in her own special way. 
It is the same idiom, she knows, that 
others will misunderstand and that she 
herself has to master as hers and not 
someone else's. Consider, in example, 
these two remarkable statements: “. . . I 
have found that anything that comes out 
of the South is going to be called gro- 
tesque by the northern reader, unless it 
is grotesque, in which case it is going 
to be called realistic.” And a few pages 
on: “The presence alone of Faulkner 
in our midst makes a great difference in 
what the writer can and cannot permit 
himself to do. Nobody wants his mule 
and wagon stalled on the same track 
the Dixie Limited is roaring down.” In 
fact, as this collection of essays shows, 
the Dixie Limited never has threatened 
Miss O'Connor, who was in charge of 
her own particular train, a fast-moving 
one that takes its riders on significant 
journeys indeed. s 

The Dixie Limited, of course, at least 
the one Flannery O'Connor is referring 
to, has its tracks all over Yoknapatowpha 


County, Mississippi. Anne Moody comes 
from Wilkinson County of that state, 
which, so far as Mississippi's geography 
goes, is almost directly opposite Faulk- 
ner's ancestral home in Oxford. But ob- 
viously Yoknapatowpha ranges far and 
wide, as do Miss O’Connor’s violent and 
comic characters. Miss O'Connor uses the 
word “drastic” to describe the writer's 
need to strip bare the phoniness and 
pretenses we so often call either “truth,” 
or more apologetically, “reality.” Miss 
Moody, a fellow Southerner, knows quite 
well how drastically wrong and mean 
and brutal things can be in Wilkinson 
County, but also in New Orleans, despite 
its sophisticated Creole “tradition,” and 
indeed throughout the country, as she 
comes to realize, and we with her—for 
this autobiography of a black Mississip- 
pian takes hold of the reader and shakes 
him and causes him presumably and 
hopefully any number of ‘misgivings 
and doubts. I say misgivings and doubts, 
and not guilt, because Anne Moody is 
not interested in appeasing the self- 
torturing instincts of the many white 
readers who will no doubt look hungrily 
through the pages of her book for yet 
additional evidence of their worthless- 
ness. and their country’s absolute evil— 
and slavery can take many forms, one of 
which is the attempted ideological and 
propagandistic use of a group of people 
like Miss Moody, by another group of 
thoroughly clever and powerful people, 
whose claims of weakness and comraderie 
with the oppressed are as dishonest as 
they are calculated. No, for Anne Moody 
growing up in a share-cropper's cabin 
in Mississippi and becoming eventually 
involved in the civil rights struggle that 
took place in that state in the early and 
middle sixties meant something else—a 
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realization, certainly, of the oppressor’s 
cruel, exploitative ways, but a recognition 
also, sad and painful to come by, of the 
harsh and ungenerous and equally exploi- 
tative ways the oppressed also demon- 
strate, not only on the lower levels of 
the business world (that we all claim 
to understand) but within families, be- 
tween parents and children, between 
aunts and uncles and nephews and nieces, 

Hannah Arendt stirred up quite a 
storm when she pointed out (Eich- 
mann in Jerusalem) that Jews could de- 
ceive Jews, could police other Jews as if 
members of the Gestapo itself, could even 
knowingly deliver their own people to 
those in charge of the gas ovens. We 
want from those long, long lines of con- 
centration camp inmates on their way 
to the arms of the murderous Nazis a 
picture of nobility and stoicism and high 
honor. We want from blacks in Mis- 
sissippi or Roxbury, Massachusetts, the 
same thing—in truth, a shot in our 
arms, a means for us first to denounce 
a world we don’t happen in various de- 
grees to like, and then point to another 
one, full of pure, beautiful, untarnished 
blacks. Always, of course, it is the suf- 
fering who are like that, who are martyrs 
rather than merely hurt and troubled 
and fed-up—with themselves and their 
lot and our ways of looking at them and 
their lot. The clue in fact can be found 
right there, in the need some of us have 
to pity. “They're miserable, just miser- 
able,” I recall hearing from some of the 

ple Anne Moody describes in her 
book. The reference is to sharecroppers 
such as Miss Moody's parents were. One 
can sense that if those sharecroppers 
were not miserable they would deeply 
disappoint those who happen upon them, 
seek them out in fact—and then want to 
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enshrine them as everything good, but 
really as helpless bludgeons, to be used 
against the rest of us, who are (what 
else?) everything bad. I cannot give a 
summary of Anne Moody's short and 
eventful life, as it unfolds in this book 
of hers (She has written a book that 
defies that kind of synoptic and categor- 
ical intention.) But I can, I think, in- 
dicate something about her spirit as a 
human being by saying that she reserves 
her affection and her scorn for a range 
of individuals that ultimately includes 
` people rather than neighbors, relatives, 
racial kinsmen, and even political allies, 
and she does so without, in reaction, be- 
coming mystical or sentimental or an 
apologist for anyone of any race or back- 
ground. That kind of defiance in a young 
autobiographer would no doubt cause 
Flannery O’Connor to take notice and 
express what must have been from her 
a relatively rare “good!” 
As for The Devil Has Slippery Shoes, 
I will again be a little presumptuous 
with Miss O'Connor's kind of sensibility 
by saying I feel she would laugh in the 
most serious way—her way it was, the 
bitter, knowing laugh—at the very, very 
long story (that it is, a veritable War 
and Peace of sorts in length and scope 
and even at times characterization) of 
the Child Development Group of Mis- 
Sissippi, a brave and pioneering attempt 
on the part of poor black families in the 
State (allied with outsiders of both Taces) 
to make the word “Head Start” mean 
something more than a few weeks of 
games and cookies for five-year-old chil- 
dren, never to be continued or followed 
with additional programs or “starts” or 
possibilities. I am obviously not able to 
summarize 673 pages of hopes built up 
and betrayed, of plans made and under- 
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mined, of policies thought up and turned 
into events and then ruined, of dreams 
for a moment fulfilled (or at least started, 
if that word can be used here) only 
to be deliberately and I would say vicious- 
ly dashed—all by whom? It turns out 
that the villains in this saga—which is 
what the whole affair became, a modern 
epic in the so-called “war against poverty” 
—were not only the ones to be expected, 
Mississippi's wealthy, segregationist land- 
owners and congressmen (the two are 
not exclusive categories) but another 
crowd, Instructive it is, these days, in 
view of what some students charge, to 
find out who belonged to that crowd— 
and such a mildly pejorative word is 
only the minimum of what most readers 
will feel is deserved after they finish 
Polly Greenberg's book. We learn that 
some of the supposed warriors on pover- 
ty, them of all people, were the ones who 
began to weaken and undercut and 
threaten things almost immediately upon 
seeing how truly effective CDGM (for 
Child Development Group of Mississippi) 
was turning out to be. Those “warriors” 
were, of course, bureaucrats and others, 
too—I suppose they would call them- 
selves “liberals.” Their leader had stum- 
bled into a war in Asia which would 
deeply affect not only the already hurt 
children of Mississippi, but an entire 
nation’s political course. Money began 
to be in short supply in Washington, 
and the services of men like James East- 
land began to mean more and more 
to a President gradually being deserted 
by allies, who anyway fussily and all 
too snobbishly insisted that they liked 
his programs and not him. The long and 
short of it was that a splendid Head 
Start program was slowly and rudely 
Sacrificed—a program that was anxious 


to give jobs to whole families, to educate 
and help improve the lot of mothers 
as well as children, to learn from com- 
munities as well as push them around 
in some Washington-directed or univer- 
sity-directed manner. (They are also 
not exclusive categories.) The long and 
short of it was that poor but stubborn 
and crafty people were enticed out of 
those small towns and dusty rural roads, 
only to see the beginnings of, the prom- 
ise, a large-scale effort turned first 
into a token one and then into a safe but 
by no means independent and pioneer- 
ing program. The story is grim, full of 
ironies, unpleasant, but to the liberal 
educators who read these pages, I say 
again, very instructive—I would say sober- 
ly and with some awareness of the thin- 
ness usage has given the two words, ex- 
tremely revealing. 

So, there we are, or rather here we 
are, for the South has always managed 
to export its problems to the rest of 
us. Yet, I would once more assert the 
region's sad and comic individuality. 
Just after Judge Clement F. Haynsworth, 
Jr. was nominated to move on up from 
the Federal Fourth Circuit Court to 
the Supreme Court, a reporter elicited 
the following remark from one of the 
judge's townsfolk—in the heavily indus- 
trialized, comparatively progressive city 
of Greenville, South Carolina: “It’s about 
time we had somebody up there in 
Washington besides Communists.” Some- 
body, he said. It would seem that Mr. 
Nixon, who had been living in Wash- 
ington for some eight months when he 
selected Judge Haynsworth for such a 
high honor, might well stop and wonder 
whether even a president like himself, 
with all the attention he has already giv- 
en and will no doubt continue to give 
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the South, can quite take that region’s 
voters for granted, or indeed make them 
feel as completely a part of America as 
they, of course, so thoroughly are. 


ROBERT COLES 
Harvard University 


ANALYZING CHILDREN’S ART. 

by Rhoda Kellogg. 

Palo Alto: National Press Books, 1969. 
308 pp. $8.95. 


Such is the flood of publications on chil- 
dren’s art work that every reader must be 
highly selective. Therefore it should be 
stated from the outset that, in spite of 
limitations, Mrs, Kellogg's book is a land- 
mark. For a solid presentation of similar 
dimensions one would have to go back all 
the way to Georg Kerschensteiner’s Die 
Entwicklung der zeichnerischen Bega- 
bung; the fundamental differences in ap- 
proach between that 1905 work and the 
current work of Mrs. Kellogg indicates 
that there has been some progress in 
theory and practice after all. Since all 
art educators and .child psychologists will 
need to consult this book, they should be 
warned not to confuse it with The Psy- 
chology of Children’s Art by Rhoda Kel- 
logg with Scott O'Dell, a compilation 
of embarrassingly “cute” talk and mis- 
interpretations, to which Mrs. Kellogg 
should not have lent her name. 

The value of Analyzing Children’s Art 
derives first of all from the overwhelming 
number of drawings Mrs. Kellogg, the 
director of the Golden Gate Kindergar- 


1Rhoda Kellogg and Scott O'Dell, The 
Psychology of Children’s Art (San Diego, 
Calif.: CRM-Random House Publication, 


1967). 
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ten Association, has collected in Califor- 
nia; these she has supplemented with 
material from all over the world and has 
analyzed according to a detailed taxo- 
nomic system. She makes excellent use of 
her abundant material by displaying the 
wealth of different shapes children invent 
Spontaneously for one and the same 
theme. This beautiful variety of data dis- 
tinguishes her book favorably from other 
publications in which a few examples, 
often produced under artificial con- 
ditions, serve to illustrate some thesis one- 
sidedly. Many of Mrs. Kellogg’s own gen- 
eralizations inspire confidence because 
she has seen so much and sees so well. 

Basically, the book is an atlas of linear 
shapes. It builds on a solid foundation 
by starting with the first scribbles of the 
two-year-olds and discerning in these early 
jungles the rudiments of lines, curves, 
spirals, and circles, from which more 
clearly organized visual form develops in 
time. Noteworthy also is the attention 
paid to placement patterns, i.e., the over- 
all arrangement of early scribbles on 
the page. The author suggests that quite 
often the drawing as a whole is either 
centered, parallels the borders of the 
page, or forms pyramids, arcs, or fans, 
and that from these virtual, implied 
shapes the more explicit geometrical line 
figures develop. The attribution of bun- 
dles of unruly scribbles to such place- 
ment patterns is based on subjective 
judgment and calls for much caution, 
but the approach is promising neverthe- 
less. It gives due emphasis to the overall 
compositional order of the drawing, a 
most necessary supplement to the de- 
ciphering of individual shapes (rectan- 
gles, ovals, triangles, crosses) and their 
combinations, 

Mrs. Kellogg’s improved classification 
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will enable researchers to identify the 
morphological properties of drawings 
more reliably—an indispensable con- 
dition for so many investigations. More 
importantly, her analysis helps to make 
it clear that one cannot do justice to the 
work of children by judging them nega- 
tively as to what they fail to accomplish. 
An inherent principle of formal develop- 
ment from the simplest to the more com- 
plex shapes manifests itself step by step, 
proving that the inventions of early art 
derive from positive requirements of or- 
der and expression rather than from de- 
ficiencies of mind, hand, or eye. Mrs. 
Kellogg contributes immensely to the 
elaboration of this principle; therefore 
she could have afforded to tell her read- 
€rs, more generously, that she is not the 
first to put forward and illustrate the 
theory. Although she devotes much space 
to discussing the professional literature, 
she fails to describe the influential work 
of Gustaf Britsch, familiar to art educators 
in this country through the teaching and 
writing of Henry SchaeferSimmern and 
others. 

More consideration of what others have 
done for the approach that Mrs. Kellogg 
has adopted could also have firmed the 
theoretical underpinnings of her demon- 
stration. Her strength lies in a lifetime 
of practical experience as an educator. 
However, when it comes to theory, her 
psychology is haphazard and her aesthetic 
philosophy underdeveloped. As a debater 
she is at her best when she pillories pop- 
ular misinterpretations due to the neglect 
of the laws of visual form. She puts them 
all on display: the amateur anthropolo- 
gist deriving early circular shapes from 
the worship of the sun or religious sym- 
bolism; the amateur psychoanalyst hunt- 
ing for genitals in prehistoric designs; 


the amateur psychologist classifying ear- 
ly visual stages as “haptic”; the clinician 
who diagnoses bilateral symmetry as a 
symptom of compulsiveness; and the his- 
torian who attributes the universality of 
visual form to migrations from culture to 
culture. Mrs. Kellogg confronts such spec- 
ulations with the overwhelming counter- 
evidence of her rich material. Nobody 
should rely on children’s drawings for tests 
of intelligence or emotional stability with- 
out first consulting her sobering chapter on 
this subject. 

One cannot thoroughly refute, howev- 
er, such misguided attempts to interpret 
the motives of early forms by simply in- 
sisting on the “aesthetic” element as art 
for art's sake. Here Mrs. Kellogg falls 
back on the fruitless views of Roger Fry 
and Clive Bell, not realizing that the 
drive for orderly, harmonious form is no 
end in itself, but must derive and does 
derive from distinct psychological needs. 
She places too much emphasis on art 
work as pleasurable play with meaning- 
less shapes and too little on the funda- 
mental cognitive value of organized per- 
ceptual material. Hence there is no true 
grasp of what is entailed in visual think- 
ing about the world of human expe- 
rience. Otherwise Mrs. Kellogg could 
hardly consider the pictorial representa- 
tion of objects as a task imposed upon 
the child by adults. We must insist that 
although the cognitive gain from non- 
mimetic (“abstract”) work is great, the 
visual understanding of environmental 
objects springs from a vital need, un- 
diminished by the artistic fashions of our 
time. In this connection it should also be 
mentioned that Mrs. Kellogg relies insuf- 
ficiently on her own support of the Ge- 
stalt assertion that “the human eye and 
brain are predisposed to see over-all 
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shapes” (p. 248). Throughout the book 
she gives the impression that the funda- 
mental shapes are derived from sugges- 
tions inherent in the implied placement 
patterns of scribbles and that, in turn, 
the prevalence of such shapes in adult 
art is derived from childhood reminis- 
cences. Thereby she avoids stating clearly 
that these fundamental forms are the 
necessary and everpresent base of visual 
conception at any level of development. 
These are some of the critical hair- 
splittings of a fellow-theorist. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Kellogg's book will prove 
indispensable to everybody concerned 
with the art work of children. It is full 
of wisdom for the teacher and parent. It 
is admirably designed by Nancy Sears, 
and the innumerable illustrations are 
very well reproduced. There are no color 
plates, and color is not discussed by the 
author—an omission she would be excel- 
lently qualified to remedy in a future 
publication. 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 
Harvard University 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF ROLE-TAKING AND 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN CHILDREN, 

by John H. Flavell et al. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
1968. 239 pp. $950- 

Tue EFFECTS OF SOCIODRAMATIC PLAY ON 
DISADVANTAGED PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

by Sara Smilansky. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1968. 161 pp. $7.50 


Recently two social critics have in part 
attributed our society's problems to a 
failure of imagination. In Supergrow, 
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Professor Benjamin DeMott traces them 
to a “habitual refusal to harry private 
imagination into constructing the inner- 
ness of other lives” (1969, p. 12), and 
argues that greater use of the imagina- 
tion would make any effort for social 
change more effective. He practices his 
advice in analyses of the appeal of rock 
music and Bereiter-Engelmann’s pre- 
school program, the stance of a SNCC 
organizer in his summer class in Missis- 
sippi, and the insights of homosexual 
writers. He damns America for “its in- 
capacity to make real to itself the in- 
ward life . . . of its black people” (p. 98), 
and calls for inclusion in the educational 
system of “those studies—improvisation, 
mime, dance, dramatics—that elsewhere 
in the West are accepted as the basic 
human efforts at developing an imagina- 
tion of otherness” (p. 98). 

In The Feast of Fools, theologian Har- 
vey Cox heralds signs of the rebirth of 
festivity and fantasy in Western civiliza- 
tion: festivity for its affirmation that work 
is only a means to personal fulfillment; 
fantasy as “a humus” for the growth of 
creativity and hope. In play, as in prayer, 
we go beyond the world as it is to con- 
struct how we would like it to be. The 
value, for Cox, of imagining our way into 
the mind of another is not simply to 
make our actions toward him more ef- 
fective, but to set another perspective 
against our own. “We are able to gain 
perspective even on our most cherished 
beliefs and values. But we do so not by 
moving beyond symbol worlds, rather we 
do so by juxtaposing them” (p. 154). 
That juxtaposition is the source both of 
comedy and of visions of social change. 

As adults, we may or may not be dis- 
posed to use our imaginative powers as 
DeMott and Cox urge us to do; as chil- 
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dren we only gradually acquire the com- 
ponent skills such use requires. The 
books by Flavell and Smilansky under 
review deal with aspects of the develop- 
ment of imagination as an instrument for 
thinking about our social environment. 

Flavell’s book is an excellent mono- 
graph on a set of some 18 descriptive 
Studies of the development of both abil- 
ities and dispositions to assess what an- 
other person sees, knows and needs to 
know, or intends. The experimental 
tasks are ingenious: teaching a game to 
a blindfolded or normal partner, relay- 
ing minimally redundant information 
from a police chief to three subordinates 
who each know a different part of the 
combination for opening a safe, switch- 
ing from description of a design suf- 
ficient for reconstruction to description 
adequate for selection of it from an ar- 
ray, selecting gifts for persons who vary 
in age or sex. Both the tasks and their 
administration are described in careful 
detail and then discussed in admirably 
self-critical terms. For instance, Flavell 
stresses the yexing problem of experi- 
mentally separating “role taking capa- 
bility per se and related capabilities, for 
example, that of recognizing that certain 
non-role taking goals demand role tak- 
ing means” (p. 180). 

In everyday life, thinking about the 
perspective of another person is prob- 
ably required most frequently in the act 
of communication. Some of the best dis- 
cussion in Flavell’s book is about what 
communication requires: 


Where role taking does play an effective 
part . . . several important things are 
assumed to occur. First, the speaker at- 
tends very carefully to the listener, at- 
tempting to discern his powers and limi- 


tations as an audience for the data in 
question. Second, the resulting image of 
listener role attributes functions contin- 
uously to shape the organization and con- 
tent of the message. The image acts as 
a monitor, a sort of communicative ser- 
vo-mechanism, which dictates a recod- 
ing wherever the speaker's spontaneous 
self-coding would be likely to fail to 
communicate. And finally, this monitor- 
ing activity is assumed to require real 
vigilance and effort on the speaker's part, 
because a recoded message is never the 
path of least resistance. (pp. 95-96) 


To summarize the results of Flayell’s 
research:. the six-year-old child has some 
awareness that differences in perspective 
exist, some ability to figure out what 
they are in the more obvious case of 
visual perceptions but not in the more 
hidden case of information or intentions, 
and little awareness of a need to analyse 
the other's point of view if not explicitly 
instructed to do so. During the elemen- 
tary school years, all the requisite abil- 
ities develop. 

It seems to me that the monitoring 
skill which Flavell postulates can itself 
be considered one specific instance of the 
ability to attain a dual perspective—here 
of self as actor vis-a-vis self as re-actor, 
anawareness of one’s own actions as the 
possible object of thought as well as its 
expression. Such monitoring may be a 
cognitive process explaining seemingly 
diverse behaviors: why pre-school chil- 
dren’s speech is not disrupted by delayed 
auditory feedback that makes adults stut- 
ter; why children can use the speech of 
another to guide their behavior before 
they can direct themselves: why five-year- 
old children learning to compose sen- 
tences from separate word cards will se- 
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lect baby and little and then read that 
“telegraphic” set as a full sentence, The 
baby is little. 

While most of Flavell’s research deals 
with role taking, Smilansky writes about 
what Flavell calls role enactment, in 
which “the subject actually takes on the 
role attributes of the other and behaves 
overtly in accordance with them (for ex- 
ample, the child who plays the mother's 
role vis-a-vis her dolls, or the man who 
acts the part of an executive once he is 
promoted to this position)” (Flavell, p. 
6). When two or more children cooperate 
in such enactment, we have what Smi- 
lansky calls sociodramatic play. In discus- 
sion of his only experiment on role en- 
actment, Flavell suggests that it is a cog- 
nitively simpler activity than role-taking 
because “S need only cope with one role 
during the period of time he is perform- 
ing . . . He can forget himself, as it were, 
and devote all his attention to ‘being’ 
the other” (Flavell, p. 151). Despite 
Smilansky's more grandiose claims, her 
observations support Flavell. Children as 
young as three engage in sociodramatic 
play, and it becomes rich and complex by 
ages 5:6 when children (even Flavell’s 
middle-class subjects of above-average in- 
telligence) don’t display most of the skills 
role-taking requires. 

Smilansky reports three pieces of re- 
search: a comparison of the spontaneous 
sociodramatic play of two groups of chil- 
dren, observations in homes to find causes 
of the group differences which were re- 
vealed, and an experimental educational 
program to improve the quality of socio- 
dramatic play. The book is partly a re- 
search monograph and partly a guide for 
teachers and teacher-educators. As a re- 
search monograph, it is often inadequate, 
sometimes where it really counts. 
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Smilansky works in Israel. Her disad- 
vantaged children (D), in 18 school 
classes, were children of immigrants from 
Middle Eastern countries, while the ad- 
vantaged children (A), in 18 other 
classrooms, were children of immigrants 
from Europe. According to her observa- 
tions, the children from these two groups 
differed in the degree of elaboration of 
common play themes (family, jobs, or 
school activities), in kinds of props used 
(D children stick more to concrete, min- 
iature replicas of real objects.) and in the 
function, quantity, and quality of ac- 
companying speech. Data is presented on- 

` ly for differences in speech, on such tra- 
~ ditional measures as ‘length of sentence, 
~ frequency of parts of speech, and number 
of different words. Methodological prob- 
lems in obtaining valid and representa- 
tive speech samples in a pre-school class- 
room without recording equipment are 

_ not even mentioned. For assertions of 

group differences other than in speech, 
only summary generalizations are pre- 
sented. In the second part of the work, 
observations were made in 60 A homes 
and 60 D homes. Again, no date is pre- 
sented, and the generalizations are stat- 
ed in questionably extreme terms. Par- 
ents of A children are described as cap- 
able teachers, continuously patient ex- 
plainers, democratic controllers, etc. etc. 
If we give Smilansky the benefit of 
the doubt and assume that more careful 
procedure would substantiate her find- 
ings, another problem arises. She never 
faces the question of whether the be- 
havior of the D children is a matter of 
cultural difference or socio-economic def- 
icit. The fact that the advantaged chil- 
dren are from families at once more 
prosperous and from Europe instead of 
the Middle East confounds the two. In 
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the third (intervention) study, there are 
two control groups: 


The first control group, D, included 
“Disadvantaged Oriental” children 
matched with the children in the experi- 
mental groups. The second control 
group, E, included children we called 
“Disadvantaged European” and a group 
called “Advantaged European”. . . , In 
the experiment we regarded the two 
groups as one; we did not find signifi- 
cant differences in their sociodramatic 
play. (p. 109) 
No further mention is made of this most 
important fact that within the European 
group, social class as determined by par- 
ental education and jobs had no effect. 
Furthermore, the label for control group 
E shifts disturbingly from “advantaged 
control” in Table 10, p- 122 to the more 
accurate “European control group” on p. 
215. There is only one indication in the 
book of awareness of Middle Eastern cul- 
ture, and that in a discussion of sex, 
rather than ethnic difference: 


We found no kindergarten teacher or 
experimenter guiding and demonstrat- 
ing among a group of boys a gathering 
of men in the local coffee house or the 
Turkish-Bath, which almost certainly 
was a weekly experience in the lives of 
the boys’ fathers and known and familiar 
to the boys. (p. 132) 


In this country at least, there is growing 
recognition of a crisis of confidence in 
the findings of research conducted by 
members of the dominant group. Re- 
search that is reported in vague labels 
and unsupported statements, and gives 
evidence of ethnocentric bias (lack of 
imagination in DeMott’s terms) only 
makes matters worse. 


As a guide to teachers and teacher- 
educators, Smilansky’s book is more help- 
ful. The three experimental curricula are 
described in welcome detail; there is a 
provocative comment on the distinction 
between developmental and instructional 
sequences; and there is excellent and un- 
usual emphasis on diagnosis of individual 
children and continuous evaluation dur- 
ing the program (formative evaluation, 
though Smilansky doesn’t use the term). 
Even more unusual, the experimenters 
worked with the teachers in an indi- 
vidualized way too, following up group 
meetings by going over checklists on the 
diagnosis and progress of individual chil- 
dren with them. 

It is in this area of individual diag- 
nosis and treatment that the teachers had 
the greatest trouble; and these pages 
(140-144) are among the best in the 
book. 


Another difficulty revealed by many 
teachers was a lack of knowledge and 
practice in the evaluation of a particu- 
lar achievement of an individual child 
or a group of children . . . They tended 
to include all the children, in relation 
to a certain behavioral trait or achieve- 
ment, in a generalization based on their 
impressions gained from a few... When 
we move on to the planned adult in- 
tervention in the sociodramatic play of 
the children some teachers showed a 
marked tendency to want to work with 
the group as a whole . . . After a rela- 
tively short period of individual and 
group guidance the teachers saw the 
need of using the diagnostic sheet as a 
regulator and director of the develop- 
ment of the individual child . , . (But) 
there existed a disinclination on the part 
of the kindergarten teachers to follow 
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up with verifying observations or other 
means of checking. Some teachers also 
showed a lack of practice in using the 
results of recurring tests as a basis for 
looking for new methods for those chil- 
dren not affected by the methods already 
tried (pp. 142-143). 


In other words, teaching is largely a 
kind of communication for which role- 
taking—in the sense of assessing the abil- 
ities, needs, and motivations of another— 
is essential. Adapting one’s message to 
individual children admittedly requires 
more effort than an unrecoded_ broad- 
cast to a group, and looking for and us- 
ing the feedback provided by the re- 
actions of one’s listener (s) is hard work 
too. Teachers would benefit from anal- 
yzing their.own behavior in Flavell’s 
terms, 

How do we get back to DeMott and 
Cox? We're back to a recurring ques- 
tion: Can education contribute to the 
reconstruction of society? For our own 
sense of self-worth, we educators have to 
believe it can, and the area of DeMott's 
and Cox's concerns is one good place to 
try. 

COURTNEY B. CAZDEN 
Harvard University 
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Tue EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD IN 
THE CLASSROOM. 

by Frank M. Hewett. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968. 
373 pp. $7.95. 


Hewett writes in the style he recom- 
mends to teachers for use in special edu- 
cation, namely, he provides clearly pre- 
sented “thimblefulls” that follow a logi- 
cal structure and predictable order, and 
that proceed from problem-definition 
through methods to the achievement goal 
represented in his final chapter on eval- 
‘uation of the results of the “engineered 
classroom” for emotionally disturbed 
children, The reward for the reader is a 
sense of mastery. There is no problem in 
following Hewett’s theoretical approach 
and appreciating the usefulness of his 
educational suggestions. He is ever-mind- 
ful of the teacher and the scope of what 
can be accomplished by good teaching. 
Above all, Hewett wants to help teachers 
stand on their own professional feet and 
reduce their dependence on other pro- 
fessions such as clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatry, or neurology. In a very nice 
` way, he says they have not been much 
help in the actual teaching process, with 
the exception of the sensory-neurological 
strategy which has offered a specific meth- 
odology for the development of pre-aca- 
demic perceptual and motor skills. Hew- 
ett points out, however, that strict ad- 
herence even to this approach may lead 
to educational narrowness and rigidity 
and warns that the identification of chil- 
dren as having “minimal cerebral dys- 
function” is fraught with difficulties often 
minimized by workers with a “strong 
need to bring a degree of order out of 
the educational chaos created by children 
with unexplained learning and emotional 
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problems” (p. 27). The author believes 
that “the teacher needs the structure of 
a theoretical orientation including delin- 
eation of educational goals and method- 
ology in order to be effective” and states 
that a “major purpose of this text is to 
provide this structure for teachers of 
emotionally disturbed children” (p. 71). 


The theoretical orientation offered is 
learning theory, which provides classical 
and operant conditioning models for be- 
havior modification. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child is defined as “a socializa- 
tion failure,” socialization referring to 
the process by which the expectations of 
society are learned in the course of de- 
velopment from infancy to adulthood. 
The concept is a very broad one, in- 
cluding all children with “maladaptive 
behavior” due primarily to either mental 
retardation, neurological disorder, or 
whatever. According to this view, every 
child is ready to learn something, and 
the author gives many illustrations 
drawn from his experience at the Chil- 
dren’s Inpatient Service of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles with 
children with relatively gross distur- 
bances in behavior and learning. He sug- 
gests that teachers of such difficult chil- 
dren need to re-focus on readiness train- 
ing and consider the value of a sys- 
tematic approach for launching chil- 
dren into learning. “Such a reorientation 
of teachers and emphasis on systematical- 
ly helping children get ready for school 
while they are actually there (that is, 
physically in school) has been the major 
purpose of this text” (p. 334). 


“Selection of an appropriate task is 
both the most essential and the most dif- 
ficult consideration in the engineered 
classroom. If the teacher is always ac- 


curate in determining what a child needs 
to do, is ready to do, and can be suc- 
cessful in doing, things can be expected 
to run along smoothly” (p. 259). As an 
aid in the all-important assignment for 
guaranteed success, Hewett proposes a 
developmental sequence of educational 
goals on hierarchal levels of Attention, 
Response, Order, Exploratory, Social, 
Mastery, and Achievement with the first 
four task levels focusing largely on the 
child as an individual getting ready to 
learn, the Social level referring to learn- 
ing to work with others and to gain ap- 
proval from others, the Mastery level 
referring to the mastering of basic in- 
tellectual and adaptive skills, and the 
Achievement level referring to the de- 
velopment of ambition, self-criticism, and 
self-motivation. According to this, “Psy- 
chosis, neurotic traits, behavior problems, 
and other social-emotional difficulties 
can be viewed as failures to pay at- 
tention, respond, follow directions, ex- 
plore, function appropriately in-a social 
context, acquire intellectual and adap- 
tive skills, and develop a self-motivation 
in learning” (p. 79). For educational as- 
sessment, an inventory checklist is pro- 
vided at each of the seven learning levels 
in terms of the task required (21 in all) 
and the efficacy of the “Reward” ap- 
propriate for that level in controlling the 
child’s responses. 

In theory, one might question the 
reasons for selecting this particular ar- 
rangement of “learning levels”; for in- 
stance, it seems a little unusual to locate 
the “Exploratory” level after the “Order” 
level, and also the tasks of the “Social lev- 
el seem to be of a different character trans- 
cending many of the other more cogni- 
tively oriented levels. Also, one could see 
some difficulties in getting inter-rater re- 
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liability because so many of the behay- 
iors would vary according to the external 
circumstances. Hewett makes no special 
claims for this device and says simply, 
“the real test of its worth comes as the 
teacher attempts to translate it into a 
classroom program” (p. 108). Armed 
with this assessment, or a similar kind of 
review of classroom behavior, the teacher 
focuses on the lowest level where prob- 
lems exist and settles for minimal ac- 
complishment in line with the most basic 
learning problem. This necessary reduc- 
tion in goals would probably be the most 
troublesome feature for some teachers, 
many parents, and most school adminis- 
trators to accept in practice. A selling 
job must be done to reconcile such ob- 
servers to the idea that it is entirely 
proper, and indeed necessary, to have a 
school-age child working on simple 
matching and sorting activities, and even 
more “babyish” tasks. In this respect, 
Hewett’s suggestions are reminiscent of 
those of Kephart, Frostig, Ayres, Doman, 
and Delacoto, who stress basic perceptual 
and motor activities in remedial educa- 
tion. Hewett, however, does not base his 
suggestions on any idea of neurophysio- 
logical necessity to progress through ev- 
ery maturational sequence, but rather on 
the child’s need to start with success, 

The child is visualized as in the cen- 
ter of a “learning triangle” consisting of 
a properly selected task, a meaningful 
reward, and an environmental structure 
which insures attention and draws the 
desired response. “It is postulated that if 
the teacher can appropriately provide 
these three ingredients in a learning pro- 
gram for each child, there is no emo- 
tionally disturbed, or for that manner, 
no exceptional child, who cannot be 
taught ‘something’” (p. 61). “Structure” 
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and “Reward” are closely related in Hew- 
ett's formulation since the former refers 
to the limits of “strings” the teacher 
attaches to particular tasks which de- 
termine whether or not he will be re- 
warded. Usually structure is used in a 
more general sense to refer to how much 
the teacher plans the day’s program in 
advance as opposed to following the 


child-initiated activities. The “engi- 


neered classroom” is highly structured 
with respect to physical lay-out, with each 


part of the room designated for particu- 
lar purposes, individual assignments, time 
schedule, delivery of reward, conditions 
attached to reward, and specific inter- 
ventions when the plans break down for 
an individual child. Certainly this has the 
great advantage of providing order and 
predictability for a disturbed child, but 
the extent of pre-planning time and ef- 
fort should be fully recognized. One 
would guess that it would at least equal 
the actual amount of classroom time 
with the child; perhaps this accounts for 
Hewett's recommendation that such chil- 
dren should not spend more than three 
hours daily in the classroom, hopefully 
in units of eight to ten children with a 


teacher and teacher aide. 


The reward system is an individual 
work record to be checked following each 


15-minute work or recess period. The 
classroom schedule described for the 


project in the Santa Monica public 


schools allowed for a total of 85 possible 
check marks for a perfect day's record, 
` but every child would certainly have a 
goodly number of check marks, or the 
tasks were improperly assigned. The 
tangible rewards may be delivered imme- 
diately (for instance, a candy unit on 
top of each check mark) or delayed until 
exchange at the end of the day or week. 
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Hewett makes the strong point that “it 
is not what you give the child in ex- 
change for his check marks, how much 
you give him, or its monetary value that 
is the crucial determiner of its real worth. 
These considerations constitute the 
‘small idea’ inherent in the check-mark 
system. The ‘big idea’ is that the child’s 
accomplishments are being acknowledged 
in a systematic fashion and that he comes 
to recognize that his behavior controls 
certain consequences” (p. 254). Hewett 
defends his system against the charge of 
bribery, pointing out that everyone needs 
some kind of reward for work and that 
emotionally disturbed children are a long 
way from getting a reward from self- 
satisfaction. Although his system may ap- 
pear cumbersome, the basic notion is that 
the child must have proof that his early 
efforts really count for something. One 
suspects that many emotionally disturbed 
children could do without the tokens if 
the teacher were sincere and consistent 
in her praise, but the checkmark system 
is a guarantee of her attention. It also 
may help the teacher to see that she is 
getting somewhere. 

This particular aspect of the engi- 
neered classroom served as the indepen- 
dent variable in the Santa Monica re- 
search project. Four groups were estab- 
lished—an experimental group that re- 
ceived checkmark records and tangible 
rewards, a control group, a group who 
had the experimental conditions the 
first semester followed by control condi- 
tions the second semester, and a fourth 
group where this sequence was reversed. 
All teachers were given the same orienta- 
tion and facilities, and the groups were 
matched in terms of chronological age 
(mean around 10 years), sex (a total 
of 42 boys to girls), and IQ (range 85 


to 113). Comparisons were made on 
achievement tests given before the pro- 
gram and at the end of the academic 
year, but the major dependent variable 
was task attention defined as “the time 
spent by a student maintaining eye con- 
tact with the task or assignment given 
him by the teacher” (p. 314). This was 
designed primarily as a measure of func- 
tioning on the attention, response, and 
order levels of the developmental se- 
quence. Results indicated that the ex- 
perimental condition had a facilitating 
effect on student task attention, and in 
the achievement comparison, the presence 
of the experimental condition was posi- 
tively correlated with student achieve- 
ment in arithmetic fundamentals. 

It was surprising to find no discussion 
of the results on reading, particularly as 
the raw data provided seemed to in- 
dicate that the control group improved 
more. On the California Achievement 
Test of Reading, the control group pro- 
gressed from a score of 23.1 to 34.0 
(+10.9), whereas the experimental group 
went from 31.4 to 38.0 (+6.6); and the 
arithmetic change was significant with 
changes of +4.0 for the controls com- 
pared to +9.8 for the experimental group. 
It was hard to follow the statistical 
presentation or to recalculate tests of 
significance. In any case, the n's were 
very small, and the inter-subject varia- 
bility must have been very great. For in- 
stance, the standard deviation for read- 
ing in the experimental group was re- 
ported as 34.1 with a Mean of 31.4. This 
project report seemed little more than a 
gesture towards evaluation and cries out 
for more investigation not only to get 
larger samples, but to follow over a long- 
er period of time. Longitudinal research 
for the assessment of special education 
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has been in short supply but is desperate- 
ly needed in order to evaluate the stay- 
ing power of immediate gains. The final 
pay-off for special techniques is the de- 
gree to which they enable the child to 
continue to progress under the “normal” 
homes and classrooms. 

With the minor criticism mentioned 
above, this reviewer found little to fault 
and much to praise. There are some im- 
portant aspects of work with emotional- 
ly disturbed children” that’ Hewett 
passed over lightly, probably because 
he deems them irrelevant to the special 
class teacher. Nothing is said about the 
initial identification or selection of chil- 
dren in need of special class programs 
and the referral process, Parents are men- 
tioned only as a possible complication 
because of their “emotional involve- 
ment.” The role of verbalization is de- 
liberately minimized: ‘Words are used 
sparingly. Verbal contact with students 
is largely restricted to individual con- 
versations during the correcting of as- 
signments, giving check marks, and as- 
signing of tasks during the five-minute 
check-mark-giving periods” (p. 250). In 
Hewett’s opinion, teachers faced with re- 
sistant pupils talk too much and lecture 
in a thinly-veiled scolding. One won- 
ders if all conversation between child and 
teacher can be so well-controlled, in- 
deed, if it would not be facilitating to 
have some conversation about setting 
goals which, after all, does not have to 
be censorious. Also, this approach would 
preclude the child’s gaining any under- 
standing about how feelings can affect 
behavior, whether it be his own behavior 
or that of other people. Hewett might 
argue that this is the task of the psy- 
chotherapist, but it is not at all clear that 
he considers this useful for “emotionally 
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disturbed” children. In his approach the 
classroom teacher sticks to her job of 
providing success and only one kind of 
feeling is considered, namely, anxiety 
about failure. There are some children 
who have paradoxical reactions to suc- 
cess, namely, success has become a signal 
of anxiety. These may be the ones who 
account for the “occasional failure” that 
Hewett says is a “given” in special edu- 
cation. 

Except for one remark in this vein, the 
book has an optimistic tone and puts a 
tremendous burden of responsibility on 
the teacher. The teacher will fail, not the 
child, parent, or therapist. This claim 
probably helps counteract the defeatism 
and projection of responsibility which 
teachers fall back on, but it may result 
in some unrealistic over-simplification of 
the task of the special teacher. Based on 
the observation of this reviewer the de- 
gree of observation skill and ingenuity 
a teacher needs to plan appropriate cur- 
ricula seems to be greater than that pos- 
sessed by most teachers (or other work- 
ers with children); also the value of per- 
sonal experience, as opposed to didactic 
professional training, cannot be overes- 
timated. Perhaps more than anything, 
such personal experience will help the 
teacher to accept her own failures, to 
feel free to experiment, and to be pa- 
tient with a slow rate of progress, Teach- 
er attitude and the ability to find self- 
satisfaction and to communicate it to 
others for mini-steps of accomplishment 
are tremendously important, In the re- 
viewer's experience, this has been the 
most frustrating aspect of working with 
children with emotional problems. Ey- 
€ryone craves a quick solution. Hewett’s 
compassion for the child who regularly 
disappoints his parents and teachers, 
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coupled with down-to-earth helpful sug- 
gestions, comes as a welcome relief. 


JANE W. KESSLER 
Case Western Reserve University 


AN OUTLINE OF PIAGET’s DEVELOPMENTAL 
PsYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
by Ruth M. Beard. 

New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1969. 


139 pp. $4.95 


A GUIDE To READING PIAGET. 

by Molly Brearly and Elizabeth Hitch- 
field. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 171 pp. 
$2.25. 


Speculations regarding the potential ap- 
plication of psychological and develop- 
mental theory and research to the class- 
room setting have been recurrently pop- 
ular themes throughout the relatively 
brief history of scientific psychology. The 
majority of these efforts, unfortunately, 
have seldom progressed beyond mere 
speculation. Learning theory applica- 
tions, including the recent behavior mod- 
ification work derived from Skinner's 
operant research, have to face a num- 
ber of generalization problems implicit 
in the original use of special subject 
populations and experimental techniques 
native to laboratory investigations of 
learning processes. Thus, the relevance of 
information, based upon the responses of 
intrahuman subjects or even college 
sophomores in the typical experimental 
settings, to classroom learning problems 
has remained an unresolved question. 
The most distinctive feature of the re- 
cent developmental learning research has 
been the explicit use of school-age chil- 
dren as experimental subjects. In this 
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regard, Piaget’s theory and associated re- 
search are perhaps unique in their con- 
sistent and fundamental focus upon the 
various intellectual capacities of the in- 
fant, child, and adolescent. 

While the generality of Piaget’s find- 
ings,—acknowledging the usual cultural 
and social class reservations—to pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary pupils 
is generally accepted, there remains 
the challenge of actually “translating” 
these results into sources of information 
useful to the curriculum designer or the 
classroom teacher. These relatively brief 
books by Beard and by Brearley and 
Hitchfield are initial attempts to provide 
this information. As its title implies, A 
Guide to Reading Piaget presents a rep- 
resentative sample of Piaget's normative 
findings in a selected series of topic- 
areas, including number and spatial-geo- 
metric concepts, moral judgment, and de- 
velopment during infancy. With a mini- 
mal concern for the formal aspects of 
Piagetian theory, it pays little attention 
to the stage-independent contributions 
within Piaget's system, e.g., the “process” 
mechanics inherent in the equilibration 
model. Rather, the authors have conveyed 
the essence of Piaget's clinical-type as- 
sessment procedure (observation and 
open-ended questioning) by offering ex- 
amples of children’s response protocols 
for each content area and associated sub- 
stages without Piaget’s generally elabor- 
ate discussion of the behaviors in ques- 
tion. The emphasis throughout is based 
upon the behavioral capacities of the 
child vis a vis potential enrichment or 
training procedures in the pre-school, ele- 
mentary, or secondary school situation. 
In each case the criterion consideration 
is the developmental status of the in- 
dividual child, not the sequence of 
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achievements demanded by conventional 
school curricula. 

Beard’s text attempts a more systematic 
overview of Piaget's theory and research 
contributions, dealing in turn with the 
sensory-motor, preconceptual, intuitive, 
concrete operations, and formal opera- 
tions periods. In addition, she provides 
a cursory review of the relevant secon- 
dary literature, a succinct glossary of Pia- 
getian terminology, and most importantly 
an introductory chapter dealing with the 
general features of the theory as a dis- 
tinctive conception of cognitive develop- 
ment. While Beard’s major focus is also 
the stage-specific capabilities of the in- 
fant or school-age child she offers a more 
elaborate discussion of the educational 
implications for the respective age-ranges. 
In so doing, Beard touches upon some 
of the more controversial elements in 
the Piagetian orientation, many of which 
are of direct concern to the teacher. 
These (a number of which are also men- 
tioned in the Brearly and Hitchfield text), 
include the necessity of providing an ex- 
tensive array of concrete material set- 
tings designed to actively involve the 
young child, the problems of accurately 
assessing the child’s verbal statements and 
his related conceptual understanding, the 
essential repetitive nature of children’s 
cognitive functioning as they gradually 
achieve mastery in a given content domain, 
and the major importance of utilizing the 
self-motivating features of task introduc- 
tions which are carefully aligned with the 
pupil’s current level of functioning. 

Each of these books, as the respective 
authors clearly indicate, should be viewed 
primarily as introductions or overviews of 
Piaget's work and certainly not as ex- 
haustive or comprehensive accounts of 
either the original research findings or 
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the extensive body of studies which have 
sought to replicate and extend the Pia- 
getian contentions. It is clear that the 
serious student of Piaget and the impli- 
cations of his work for the educational 
scene will eventually have to extend his 
reading to include the contributions of 
Bruner, Flavell, Furth, Hunt, and the in- 
creasingly rich corpus of methodological, 
experimental, and conceptual studies de- 
rived from the Genevan investigations. 


1J. S., Bruner, R. R. Olver, P. M, Green- 
feld, et. al, Studies in Cognitive Growth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 

J. H. Flavell, The Developmental Psy- 
chology of Jean Piaget (Princeton, N.J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1963). 

H. Furth, Piaget and Knowledge (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969). 

J. McV. Hunt, Intelligence and Expe- 
rience (New York: The Ronald Press, 1961), 

The literature based upon the Piagetian 
system has grown to the extent that it 
presents a major problem for scientific bibli- 
ographers, (See I, E. Eigel & F. H. Hooper, 
Logical Thinking in Children: Research 
Based on Piaget's Theory (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1968), In addition, Pia- 
get and his various collaborators continue 
to produce a rich volume of empirical re- 
search and conceptual material, much of 
which is germane to educational problems, 
-Examples of work of particular interest to 
educators include Volumes 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 
of the series Etudes d’epistemologie genetique 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959- 
1960). which deal with the theoretical re- 
lationship of cognitive structures and learn- 
ing processes, and the following: 

H. Aebli, Didactique Psychologique: Ap- 

- plication à la Didactique de la Psychologie 
de Jean Piaget (Neufchâtel: Delachaux et 
Niestle, 1951). 

I, J. Athey & D, O. Rubadau, eds., Edu- 
cational Implications of Piaget’s Theory: A 
Book of Readings (Waltham, Mass.: Blais- 
dell Publishing Co., in press). 

J. S. Bruner, The Process of Education 
Fe a aan Harvard University Press, 
1 . 

J. S. Bruner, Toward a Theory of In- 
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In this regard, it is unfortunate that 
neither the Brearly and Hitchfield or the 
Beard text mention the considerable 
number of experimental studies which 
have attempted to modify or accelerate 
the acquisition of Piagetian concepts or 
the recent exploratory efforts to design 
pre-school programs directly based upon 
Piagetian theory.? 


struction (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 

D. Elkind, & J. H. Flavell, Studies in 
Cognitive Development: Essays in Honor of 
Jean Piaget (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969). 

K. Lovell, The Growth of Basic Mathe- 
matics and Scientific Concepts in Children 
(London: University of London Press, 1961). 

K. Lovell, Concepts in mathematics, in 
Analyses of Concept Learning, ed. by H. J. 
Klausmeier and C. W. Harris (New York: 
Academic Press, 1966). 

I. Morrissett, ed., Concepts and Structures 
in the Social Science Curricula (West La- 
fayette, Ind.: Social Science Education Con- 
sortium, 1966), 

E. A. Peel, The Pupil’s Thinking (Lon- 
don: Oldbourne Press, 1960). 

R. E. Ripple, & V. N. Rockcastle, eds., 
Piaget Rediscovered (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1964). 

J- G. Wallace, Concept Growth and the 
Education of the Child (The Mere, Upton 
Park, Slough, Bucks: National Foundation 
for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, 1965). 

*For a description of the Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan Preschool Program, see: 

Constance Kamii & Norma Radin, A 
framework for a preschool curriculum based 
on Piaget's theory; and Hanne Sonquist, Con- 
stance Kamii, & Louise Derman, A Piaget- 
derived pre-school curriculum, both in Edu- 
cational Implications of Piaget’s Theory: 
A Book of Readings, ed. by I. J. Athey & 
D. O. Rubadau (Waltham, Mass,: Blaisdell 
Publishing Co., in press). 

Hanne Sonquist & Constance Kamii, Ap- 
plying some Piagetian concepts in the class- 
room for the disadvantaged, Young Children, 
1967, 22, 231-245, 


While these books fulfill their acknowl- 
edged purpose of introducing the teacher 
or undergraduate education student to 
Piaget’s rich and varied contributions, 
there is a danger in glibly accepting their 
simplistic interpretations and generaliza- 
tions of the Piagetian results as they bear 
on the everyday problems of classroom 
instruction, One gets the impression that 
the basic postulates and theoretical con- 
tentions of the Genevan investigators rep- 
resent an established, acceptable body of 
information ready for immediate appli- 
cation. For example, Beard states: 


So many possible influences on the lev- 
el of thinking attained result inevitably 
in uneven development, as we see if we 
test any one child in a wide range of 
concepts. Although much of his think- 
ing may be at the level of concrete oper- 
ations he may regress to intuitive or 
preconceptual thinking in unfamiliar 
fields of knowledge, or even if unfamil- 
iar materials are introduced in testing. 
Regression is commonly observed also 
in cases of emotional disturbance. On 
the other hand special experiences, 
which include those he has in school, 
may enable him to think at the level of 
formal operations in some limited field 
or in easier and more familiar situa- 
tions. Consequently the clear-cut peri- 
ods of development which we are about 
to outline, though a useful guide, do 
not accurately represent mental devel- 
opment for individuals. (pp. 14-15) 


This issue concerns a very real problem 
within Piaget’s system, or for any theory 
of development which includes a stage 
construct. How can the teacher who rec- 
ognizes the uniform generalized nature 
of children’s behavior at the concrete 
operations stage, for example, reconcile 
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these predicted consistencies with the 
commonly-found wide individual varia- 
bilities from one specific task situation 
to another or across a group of pupils 
in the conventional heterogeneously 
grouped classroom? Individual assessment 
and carefully personalized curriculum se- 
quences are the obvious answer, but are 
they realistic in terms of today's over- 
crowded and understaffed school systems? 

There is a more fundamental paradox 
in Beard’s general orientation. She rec- 
ommends the maximum use of Piagetian 
normative findings while maintaining a 
strong environmentist persuasion in 
stressing the role of social class, cultural 
milieu, and formal education as major 
determinants of cognitive development. 
Thus she states: 


It follows that the order of the periods 
of development is constant; one struc- 
ture cannot appear before another in 
a certain number of children and after 
it with another group of children, But 
the age at which a stage is realized can- 
not be absolutely fixed, for it is always 
relative to the environment which may 
encourage, impede or even prevent its 
appearance. (p. 16) 


and, “However, we have only to consider 
the vast differences in thinking between 
men in primitive societies and those in 
industrial ones to realize that these de- 
yelopments are to a large extent socially 
and educationally determined” (p. 17). 
And finally: 


If we use teaching methods to develop 
all these aspects of thinking it seems 
probable that we shall find that our pu- 
pils attain the various levels of thinking 
far earlier than formerly. We have but 
to compare the thinking of uneducated 
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adults from primitive societies with that 
of older children in our schools to see 
the kind of advances which a stimulat- 
ing environment and teaching can 
achieve, (pp. 121-122) 


These views are to be expected from a 
dedicated professional educator, but they 
are not necessarily borne out by the re- 
sults of Piagetian training-acceleration re- 
search and they definitely are not shared 
by Piaget himself! Piaget clearly assigns 
a subordinate role to formal educational 
experience as a primary determinant of 
conceptual attainment, preferring instead 
to emphasize the biologically based equil- 
ibration processes as the fundamental 
mechanism of cognitive growth’ In Pia- 
get's view, the major conceptual achieve- 
ments dealing with object permanence, 
conservation of invariants, space, time, 
number, causality, classification, and re- 
lationality skills, etc., take place not be- 


*J. Piaget, Development and Learning, in 
Piaget Rediscovered ed. by R, E, Ripple & 
V. N. Rockcastle (New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1964), pp. 7-24. 
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H. Beilin, Developmental stages and de- 
velopmental processes, presented at the In- 
vitational Conference on Ordinal Scales of 
Cognitive Development (Monterey, Califor- 
nia: California Test Bureau, 1969). 

Barbel Inhelder, Memory and intelligence 
in the child, in Studies in Cognitive De- 
velopment: Essays in Honor of Jean Piaget, 
ed. by D. Elkind & J. H. Flavell (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969). 

J. F. Wohlwill, Vers une reformulation du 
role de l'experience dans le developpement 
cognitif, in Psychologie et épistémologie géné- 
tiques: Thèmes Piagétiens (Paris: Dunond, 
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J. F. Wohlwill, Towards a reformulation 
of the role of experience in cognitive de- 
velopment, in Volume of Essays in Honor 
of Jean Piagets birthday, ed. J. B. Grize 
& Barbel Inhelder, 1968. 
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cause of conventional classroom expe- 
riences, but in spite of these influences. 

One may well ask, therefore, what 
principles of value to educational prac- 
tice are “exportable” from the Piagetian 
system and associated research? At the 
very least there is the application of the 
normative data (with a clear concern for 
individual pupil differences) which is the 
primary focus of the present introductory 
outlines of Piagetian findings. It is abun- 
dantly clear that the functional capacities 
of young children differ markedly from 
the mature adolescent or adult model. 
As Ginsburg and Opper point out: 


These and many other unexpected dis- 
coveries concerning the child’s notions 
of reality lead us to the surprising rec- 
ognition that the child’s world is in 
many respects qualitatively different 
from that of the adult. One reason for 
the child’s distinctive view of reality is 
a distinctive mental structure. The 
young child (below about 7 or 8 years 
of age) centers his attention on limited 
amounts of information; he attends to 
States rather than transformations; he 
is egocentric, and fails to take into ac- 
count other points of view; and he is 
incapable of forms of thought, like re- 
versibility, which allows symbolic ma- 
nipulation of the data of experience. 
Even the older child (between 7 and 11 
years), although capable of fairly subtle 
mental operations, is strongly tied to 
concrete situations. He reasons best 
only about immediately present objects, 
and fails to take into account the possi- 
bilities inherent in a situation.4 (pp: 
219-220) 


+H. Ginsburg & S. Opper, Piaget’s Theory 
of Intellectual Development: An Introduction 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969), 
PP. 219-220. 


It follows from this that teachers, espe- 
cially those concerned with children in 
the early elementary years, must con- 
stantly adopt the child's viewpoint in 
structuring classroom activities, enrich- 
ment experiences, peer-group inter- 
actions, etc. 

There is more than this, however, if 
the educator is willing to operate within 
the general Piagetian framework. Initial- 
ly this requires a reconsideration of ac- 
celeration procedures as ends in and 
of themselves. There are clear-cut limita- 
tions to the efficacy of environmental 
intervention programs, as the recent 
Head Start experiences indicate. In ad- 
dition there is a real question as to the 
relative merits of eliciting complex be- 
havioral patterns at significantly earlier 
age intervals in terms of the final levels 
of achievement we desire the child to 
reach. 

More specifically, as a stage theory of 
cognitive growth, the Piagetian system 
suggests certain obvious areas of interest 
to educators. The stage construct has two 
definite corollary conceptual features: the 
assumption of invariance and the pre- 
diction of correspondence or convergence 
in development for all behaviors or re- 
sponse patterns native to a particular 
stage or period.’ The former postulate 
relates to an implicit curriculum se- 
quence, i.e., in the stage “mastery” se- 
quence A-B-C, if assessment indicates the 
child to be stage A, and stage C be- 


5J. F. Wohwill, Piaget's system as a source 
of empirical research, The Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 1963, 4 253-262. 

J. H. Flavell & J. F. Wohlwill, Formal and 
functional aspects of cognitive development, 
in Studies in Cognitive Development: Es- 
says in Honor of Jean Piaget, op. cit., 


pp. 67-120. 
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haviors are desired, then stage B processes 
and adaptations are the obvious focal 
training point. The latter feature, within- 
stage correspondence, implies that enrich- 
ment experiences focused upon one be- 
havioral domain should generalize or 
transfer to other classes of behavior which 
share the same theoretically based stage 
location. It should be pointed out that 
this concomitant of the stage construct 
has not been simple to demonstrate, and 
the results of various research studies 
appear equivocal.® 


Whether a particular training study re- 
veals near or far transfer to other response 
categories appears to be a joint function of 
the task situations selected and the variety of 
training-enrichment procedures used. For 
positive results see: 

G. Gruen, Experiences affecting the de- 
velopment of number conservation in chil- 
dren, Child Development, 1965, 36 (4), 
963-979. 

R. C. Kingsley & V. C. Hall, Training 
Conservation through the use of learning 
sets, Child Development, 1967, 30 (4), 
1111-1126, 

B. Rothenberg & J. H. Orost, The training 
of conservation of number in young children, 
Child Development, 1969, 40 (3), 707-726. 

I. Sigel, A. Roeper, & F. Hooper, A train- 
ing procedure for acquisition of Piaget's con- 
servation of quantity: A pilot study and its 
replication, The British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1966, 36, 301-311. 

L. Wallach, J. Wall, & L. Anderson, 
Number conservation: The roles of reversi- 
bility, addition-subtraction and misleading 
perceptual cues, Child Development, 1967, 
38, 425-442. ; i 

For representative negative findings see: 

H. Beilin, Learning and operational con- 
vergence in logical thought development, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
2, 317-339- j 

H. Beilin & I. C. Franklin, Logical opera- 
tions in area and length measurement, age 
and training effects, Child Development, 


1962, 33, 607-618. 
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Another series of suggestions for edu- 
cational practice stem from Piaget's con- 
sistent emiphasis upon the fundamental 
process of active interaction between the 
organism and his environment. This view 
leads directly to a high regard for con- 
ceptions of learning which stress “self- 
discovery” and require a particular 
matching between the demands of the en- 
vironment and the current cognitive 
status of the child.7 The equilibration 
model insists upon the value of active 
involvement for the child and the need 
for a self-directed program of explora- 
tion and manipulation of the ob- 
ject-world. Although the implementation 
of a self-monitoring teaching program 
will assume different explicit forms de- 
pending upon the age-dependent level of 
understanding involved—for instance 
Bruner’s enactive, iconic, and symbolic 
cases—the changes which will be required 
in the traditional classroom format are 
indeed far-reaching. They demand a 
clear realization of the importance of the 
individual child’s level of competence, It 
follows that the chief orientation must 
be toward the individual and not the 
total group of pupils in the classroom. 
Additionally, the child must be permitted 
to determine the structure and pace of 


ad SR ns 

J. Smedslund, Apprentissage des notions de 
la conservation et de la transitive du poids, 
L'apprentissage des structures logiques: Etudes 
d'epistemologie genetique, ed. by A. Morf, 
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"There are clear parallels to earlier edu- 
cational orientations such as those Proposed 
by Dewey or Montessori; for example, see: 

J. Dewey, Experience and Education (New 
York: Collier Books, 1963). 

D. Elkind, Piaget and Montessori, Harvard 
Educational Review, 1967, 37 (4), 535-545: 
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his personal learning sequence. Paren- 
thetically, it is interesting to note the 
similar recommendations for educational 
practice, individual assessment, optimal 
sequencing, and individual pacing which 
are derived from two theoretically diverse 
viewpoints, the Skinnerian and the Pia- 
getian. 

Another aspect of the Piagetian equili- 
bration model which relates to current 
teaching procedures concerns the major 
role assigned to peer-based social inter- 
action. Much of the conflict-induced cog- 
nitive reorganization that is fundamental 
to intellectual growth requires an active 
exchange of viewpoints, a sharing of per- 
sonal perspectives, and a definite em- 
phasis upon adult-child and peer group 
interactions. As Flavell points out: 


One of Piaget’s firmest beliefs, repeated 
over and over in scores of publications 

- is that thought becomes aware of 
itself, able to justify itself, and in gen- 
eral able to adhere to logical-social 
norms of non-contradiction, coherence, 
etc, and that all these things and more 
can emerge only from repeated inter- 
personal interactions (and especially 
those involving arguments and disagree- 
ments) in which the child is actually 
forced again and again to take cogni- 
zance of the role of the other. It is social 
interaction which gives the ultimate 
coup de grace to childish egocentrism.8 


This position is certainly relevant to the 
question of an optimal classroom at- 
mosphere. As Ginsberg and Opper state, 
the conventional setting is hardly con- 
ducive to this orientation, i.e., 


*J. H. Flavell, The Development Psychol- 
ogy of Jean Piaget (Princeton, N. J.: Van 
Nostrand, 1963). PP. 156-157. 


The implication of Piaget's view is that 
social interaction should play a signifi- 
cant part in the classroom. Children 
should talk with one another, They 
should converse, share experience and 
argue. It is hard to see why schools force 
the child to be quiet, when the results 
seem to be only an authoritarian situa- 
tion and extreme boredom. Let us re- 
strict the vow of silence to selected or- 
ders of monks and nuns. 


This brief discussion has made clear 
the possible value of Piagetian concep- 
tions to educational practice. The Pia- 
getian formulations are certainly not a 
panacea for our many educational ills. 
In many respects the salient generaliza- 
tions and directives, especially those tied 
explicitly to the stage construct, remain 
unsettled issues. The practical problems 
attendent upon a wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of individualized assessment and 
consequent instruction are many and var- 
ied. Nonetheless, the recent attempts to 
apply the Piagetian system to pre-school 
education, in conjunction with the clear 
interest in Piagetian conceptions as ma- 
jor experimental variables in learning 
research, are most encouraging. Piaget, 
who never claimed any degree of ex- 
pertise as an educational theorist, may 
well be able to add this to his extensive 
list of philosophical and psychological 
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TALKS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

by Homer Lane (with introduction by 
A. S. Neil). : 
New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 197 
pp. $1.95. 

Homer LANE AND THE LiTTLE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

by E. T. Bazeley. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 200 
pp. $1.95. 


I 


Is it possible to create learning situa- 
tions in which the vast energy of the child 
is focussed actively towards his own 
growth? Such is the dream of those of us 
involved in developing alternatives to 
institutionalized education. In these two 
books, Homer Lane, the man to whom A. 
S. Neil attributes his idea of self-govern- 
ment at Summerhill (p. 8), argues that 
even the delinquent child can be helped 
to re-establish contact with himself and 
a belief in his own initiative. Aspects of 
Lane’s theories are discussed in Talks to 
Parents and Teachers. The realization of 
Lane’s theory, the reformatory called the 
Little Commonwealth, is described by E. 
T. Bazeley, in Homer Lane and the Little 
Commonwealth. We discuss here those 
principles and ideas in the two books 
which have seemed of particular impor- 
tance to us in the creation of the Com- 
munity High School, an experimental 
program at Berkeley High School. 

In Talks to Parents and Teachers, 
Lane describes his psychological model 
of growth and the values which guide 
his treatment of the growing child. The 
stages of development, according to Lane, 
begin with the infant's desire to experi- 
ence manifestations of its own power, such 
as the noise from a dropped spoon or the 
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response of adults to its cries. From two 
to seven, the child is aware of its power- 
lessness in a world of adults. It compen- 
sates by concentrating on the world it can 
control, that of its fantasies. This so-called 
“Age of Imagination” gives Way around 11 
years of age to the period of “Self-Asser- 
tion” when the heightened mobility of the 
child enables him to exercise his will in a 
new way on those who surround him: he 
may make new things, or break old ones, 
but the impulse is essentially the same—to 
act and to see the effect of his action, 
In adolescence the young person’s self- 
assertiveness is tempered by his need to 
establish loyalties to groups or to princi- 
ples. It is at this point that the failures 
or successes of the earlier Stages become 
manifest. Should the child have been 
prevented from satisfying his selfish urges 
of earlier stages, then the adolescent may 
lack the altruism to guide him to un- 
selfish affiliations. Here, Lane’s value to 
the teacher is that he clarifies the role of 
the unconscious motivations of the child 
(and the adult) in a manner which en- 
courages trust in the child rather than 
Suppression, 

While it is evident that Lane’s model 
derives in part from Freud, it is also 
evident that his attitude toward the grow- 
ing personality does not. In fact, he cites 
a passage by Shelley to clarify his view 
of the proper telationship between adult 
Society and the child: 


The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not nor 
obeys. 
Power like a desolating pestilence 
Pollutes whate’er it touches: and 
obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, 
truth, 
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Makes slaves of men, and of human 
frame 
A mechanized automaton. 


(p. 149, Talks to Parents and Teachers) 


Simply stated, Lane argues that human 
nature, unsuppressed, is good. According 
to Lane, man has two fundamental needs: 
to possess and to create. Most of his work 
attempts to foster the creative drive of 
the child and, in the lectures, to interpret 
it to the adult. The child’s attempts to 
experiment, to try new things are often 
manifested by behavior which adults find 
threatening: A book is torn, the piano is 
damaged. The adult intervenes with pun- 
ishment or by removing the object or the 
child. Too often, for the child, the pun- 
ishment is associated more closely with 
his positive effort to accomplish some- 
thing rather than with what the adult 
views as wrong. This misunderstanding 
occurs because child and adult have very 
different conceptions of what is valuable. 
The child must be given almost total 
freedom within the environment, Those 
things which are dangerous to him or 
very valuable should be removed before- 
hand. Constant constraint after the fact 
Serves to make the child hesitant to act 
at all. Sometimes, according to Lane, 
adults help when they should not. The 
effect is similar to that of punishment. 
Speaking of an infant, he writes: 


He is Screaming and stiffening his body 
in rage. Fists and feet are beating 
about, while his mother is administer- 
ing a dose of Soothing syrup. What has 
happened? He had almost met with 
Success in the first serious task of his 
life and had been interrupted at the 
critical moment by his mother. He had 
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been trying to get control of his hand. * 
By assisting him, his mother had de- 
prived him of his success and his cre- 
ative energy had been balked. (p. 20, 
Talks to Parents and Teachers) 


In another example, Lane describes an 
angry adolescent who has just been sen- 
tenced to the reformatory. Instead of tak- 
ing him immediately to the Little Com- 
monwealth, Lane tells the youngster to 
help his mother home and then to come 
to the reformatory by himself. In case 
after case, Lane responds to the rebellion 
of the young by giving them adult res- 
ponsibility. Lane is careful to present a 
fair amount of material in the lectures 
which will help others to bring up chil- 
dren in a manner that encourages them 
to be active and experimental. These are 
some of many specific suggestions he 
makes which serve to create an energetic 
and healthy learning environment. He 
recommends the use of a variety of simple 
toys at early stages in the child’s life. He 
considers toys a means to draw the child’s 
interest away from the oral gratification 
of the pacifier and to direct it toward 
other senses. He recommends that games 
be encouraged among adolescents “to re- 
awaken the play instinct (which is a so- 
cial and cooperative instinct) in school 
work, and to keep curiosity alive. . - oi 
(p. 108, Talks to Parents and Teachers). 

Lane’s positive interpretation of the 
behavior of the young is an important 
addition to the increasing argument 
against schools which are organized in 
large part to limit the activity of young 
people. Sadly, Lane’s theories are only 
partially developed and, consequently, do 
not provide a sturdy base upon which to 
change our institutions of learning. They 
do, however, provide encouragement to 
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those who trust children, and even occa- 
sional inspiration: 


The point is, freedom cannot be given. 
It is taken by the child. Freedom in- 
volves discovery and invention, neither 
of which can be embodied in any sys- 
tem. Freedom demands the privilege of 
conscious wrongdoing; and above all 
things, freedom cannot exist in the 
presence of authoritative punishment. 
(p. 112, Talks to Parents and Teachers) 


PETER KLEINBARD 
Berkeley Community High School 


II 

The success of Homer Lane’s Little 
Commonwealth as a re-educative reform- 
atory for delinquent children lay in the 
ability of the institution to engender si- 
multaneously a sense of community and 
individual expression and responsibility. 
If we are not to idealize Mr. Lane and as- 
sume that the success of the project was 
due primarily to his own personal mag- 
netism, then we should be able to isolate 
specific structural components of the Lit- 
tle Commonwealth which will explain its 
success in transforming the lives of its 
citizens. 

The first component was the practical 
necessity for each citizen to be engaged 
daily in physical work. The second com- 
ponent was the small size and the relative 
isolation of the Little Commonwealth. 
The third component was the self-gov- 
ernment of the project. 

What would Homer Lane do if he were 
put in charge of an urban high school 
today? How would he implement those 
structural principles which made the Lit- 
tle Commonwealth an important model? 
Mr. Lane would find few opportunities 
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for work necessary to physical survival. 
His new school would not enjoy the per- 
sonal closeness and comradery afforded 
by the Little Commonwealth. He would 
find that his school was a tiny island in 
a sea of distractions, hazards, and alterna- 
tive claims on the interests of his students, 
Finally, he would see a Puppet-show, citi- 
zen government shorn of any point, pow- 
er, or authority. 

It is the applicability of Lane's princi- 
ples to contemporary education which 
makes it worthwhile to read E. T. Baze- 
ley's 1928 chronicle, Homer Lane and the 
Little Commonwealth. Miss Bazeley's 
commentary provides a thorough, if not 
profound, view of daily life at the Com- 
monwealth. There is nothing fundamen- 
tally important about the books’ recollec- 
tions. Rather, it is the ideas it brings to 
bear on decentralization and personal- 
ization of our schools which suggest its 
contemporary value. 

For the last three years we have 
worked to create a model for decentral- 
ization and. personalization at Berkeley 
High School (a school of 3,200 students, 
racially and academically heterogeneous). 
Called the Community High School, this 
model functions as an experimental, 
laboratory school-within-a-school on the 
larger Berkeley High School campus. 
Now, with 240 students, we reflect on 
those structural Principles which seemed 
to make the difference for Homer Lane, 


The garden provided a large part of 
our food (p. 77). A day or two's care- 
lessness, and the most hopeful prospects 
might be destroyed (p. 78). Wages 
were paid in a Commonwealth alumi- 
num currency. . . . Out of his wages a 
citizen paid his share of the- family 
bills and bought his clothes from the 
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shop and any additional things for 
which he had money. ... . Economic 
necessity, the fact that if a man would 
eat he must also work, was at the basis 
of our self-government (p. 80, Homer 
Lane and the Little Commonwealth). 


The Little Commonwealth began as a 
live-in reformatory. The formal school 
aspect was added later and it was never 
a very integral part of the Commonwealth 
program of re-education. The citizens of 
the Commonwealth developed and 
changed by engaging in work necessary 
for survival: planting and harvesting for 
food and income, building for shelter, 
self-governing for group process and in- 
dividual protection, 

Probably the most important continu- 
ing dialogue among staff and students in 
our Community High School concerns 
the nature of “work.” In our school there 
are few pressing physical necessities. Sur- 
vival, in our context, is a different matter. 
Our struggles are more psychological 
than physical: discovering our personal 
identity, learning how to effect change, 
developing techniques for deeper com- 
munication, re-establishing our relation- 
ship with the natural environment. 

In the Fall of 1969 (the second year of 
Our operation) we began our school with 
student-staff discussions to build a person- 
al and immediate curriculum. We quickly 
discarded the limited band of acceptable 
work and study delineated by “courses 
of study.” Starting with the students’ ex- 
Pressed concerns we began to develop 
Our course material. Staff and students, 
together, determined the kinds of classes 
they wished to make available. Survival 
in our times was a dominant theme as 
these curricular examples suggest: Utopia 
(a study of ideal communities), The Wil- 


derness, PSAT Cram Course (how to pass 
the college boards), Domestic Arts (cook- 
ing, weaving, and sewing), Black Studies, 
Guerilla Theatre, The City, Social 
Change, as well as more conventional 
course offerings. 

Our effort has been to engage our 
community in building a curriculum 
based upon its own expressed needs. We 
have only begun, but the implications of 
this first start are significant. The future 
will see us more and more outside of the 
school, increasingly into community and 
social-action work, urban renewal, child 
care and tutorial efforts, rebuilding wil- 
derness areas, apprenticeship programs, 
etc. In Homer Lane’s model, personal 
growth and change emerged from per- 
forming the necessary work for human 
survival. We will continue to deal with 
this idea as we reshape it to our own 
needs. 


The Little Commonwealth was a farm 
community of some fifty people; it con- 
sisted of eight or nine little ones, vary- 
ing in age from nine months to nine 
years, four or five grown-ups, and 
thirty-eight or so boys and girls of ages 
between fourteen and eighteen. . . - 
The red roofs of our houses are still to 
be seen on the green slope of the Dor- 
setshire Downs between Evershot and 
Sherborne. (p. 29, Homer Lane and 
the Little Commonwealth) 


The element of smallness and isola- 
tion which protected Homer Lane’s ex- 
periment from the harassment and dis- 
traction of the outside is something of 
which we, in Berkeley, are envious. Asa 
small enclave within a large, impersonal 
school, within a sophisticated and com- 
plex city, we are continually faced with 
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an “outside” which is more seductive and 
sensational than any school would wish 
to be. 

The processes of communication and 
community are learned slowly and often 
painfully. Patience is essential. We dream- 
ingly wish we could move our commun- 
ity to the wilderness where we could work 
out our concerns in some sense of unity 
and cohesiveness. Our students live at 
home, work away from the school, have 
social associations outside of the school, 
even take some of their more specialized 
classes outside the Community High 
School. 

But removing ourselves, physically, of- 
fers no real, practical model for change 
in our large schools. Somehow, we must 
find ways to create community and inter- 
dependence, given our own realities. One 
hope is in a different structuring of school 
buildings. Large urban schools, such as 
Berkeley High School, could be re-orga- 
nized. They could be divided into small, 
semi-autonomous, home-schools possess- 
ing some kind of territorial separateness 
and sharing certain basic facilities with 
the other home-schools. Each of the 
home-schools would have a voluntary stu- 
dent body. The administration and cur- 
ricular structure would be developed by 
the students and staff out of their own’ 
needs and interests, One school might 
focus on scientific or artistic endeavor, 
another on social action. Each student 
would assign himself to the home-school 
of his choice. In each school the program 
and curricula would be continually in 
process and always responsive to the 
evolving needs of students and staff. 


I was amazed when I first went to the 
Commonwealth, at the outspokenness 
of the community meetings. No one 
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was afraid to give himself away. You 
could criticize another in the most di- 
rect way and searching manner, or you 
could say or do the kindest thing pos- 
sible for another. (p. 61) . . . They 
(the meetings) gave opportunities for 
genuine bits of cooperative thinking. 
The process might be slow, it might 
be groping, or it might show a swift 
intuition for going straight to the es- 
sentials of a situation. In the meetings 
we had a mirror in which the affairs 
of the community were reflected, in 
which everyone could get a glimpse of 
what he or she really looked like. . . 
A meeting was, in fact, an occasion 
for searching group analysis. (p. 88-89, 
Homer Lane and the Little Common: 
wealth) 


Because the work of the Little Common- 
wealth was vital, because the slackness 
of one citizen reduced all the citizens, 
because always something was at stake, 
the self-government of the Little Com- 
monwealth was a crucial force. It also 
functioned as a workshop for group 
process, 

In the Community High School, we are 
at the groping stage. Our community re- 
jected the typical, representative student 
government because, while it attempts to 
engender democratic ideals and leader- 
ship training in the chosen few, it re- 
moves the majority from active partici- 
pation and it divests both leaders and 
constituents of any real power. We are 

` reaching for a new governmental form 
which will possess real power and deal 
responsively and with reasonable eff- 
ciency. 

In the Community High School, indi- 
viduals and small groups of students have 
been involved in hiring teachers and in 
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daily organizational planning. Students 
or staff have the power to suspend regular 
classes to call total community meetings. 
Such meetings have resulted in adoption 
of our operating budget, creation of our 
class offerings and time schedule, and the 
declaration of Wednesdays as a non- 
schedule day on which community- 
planned activities replace regular classes. 
We have experienced occasional student 
protests over unilateral, staff decisions, 
All of these occurrences are positive signs 
that some community form of govern- 
ment will evolve, 

On the other hand, total community 
meetings are seldom well-attended, dis- 
cussion and debate often drag on inter- 
minably, and boredom is a common com- 
plaint. There is a willingness on the part 
of many students to be ruled by a benevo- 
lent and paternal dictatorship; and frus- 
tration is often expressed when that dic- 
tatorship returns the authority to the 
people where it belongs. It is our hope 
that time will un-do the process of so 
many years of blind following, and result 
in more nearly total community involve- 
ment. 

The Schocken reprints of the two books 
on Home Lane and his Little Common- 
wealth will certainly not come as a reve- 
lation to anyone. But they do serve to 
inform us of an important American edu- 
cational pioneer who, more than 50 years 
ago, envisioned and enacted educational 
reforms that most educators and schools 
today have not yet even acknowledged. 


JOHN L. MANLEY 
Berkeley Community High School 


Tue RicutT RESPONSE: NOTES ON TEACH- 
ING ENGLISH IN FURTHER EDUCATION. 

by Sidney Bolt. 

New York: Humanities Press, 1966. 

159 pp. $3.25. 

TEACHING THE UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE: 
A Tueory oF DiscoursE—A RATIONALE 
FoR ENGLISH TEACHING UsED IN A STU- 
DENT-CENTERED LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICU- 
LUM. 

by James Moffett. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 215 pp. 
$2.95. 


Those who have told us about crime in 
the classroom have convinced us. The 
tales of failure, tales of mental crippling 
and early death have left us with little 
or nothing to say in defense of the bolted 
desk, the raised dias, and questions call- 
ing for one and only one answer. In 
English—the subject, if indeed there is a 
subject, that relates most closely to stu- 
dents’ lives—in English, informed voices 
are unanimous in arguing against the 
grammar lesson, the perfect paragraph, 
and stylistic and thematic analyses di- 
vorced from the immediate responses of 
students. Waves of protest are sweeping 
away the neat tripartite structure of Eng- 
lish as Grammar, Composition, and Liter- 
ature, and they are taking with it the 
“New English” that was hastily con- 
structed a few years back out of materials 
provided by linguistic scholars. It is time 
to rebuild. 

The books at hand, particularly The 
Right Response, are filled with promise 
that the English classroom will hence- 
forth be more humane. Both demonstrate 
a keen awareness of the needs and ca- 
pacities of students and both provide a 
rationale for activities that may meet 
those needs and nurture those capacities. 
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The promise is the greater because the 
two are, ostensibly, so different. Moffett’s 
book is hard reading, speculative, ab- 
stract. It is American, let us say, in its 
energetic effort to provide a comprehen- 
sive plan to solve problems facing English 
teachers (ultimately all teachers from 
kindergarten to college)—American too in 
having been tested in countless schools 
and in enjoying the support of the Carne- 


_ gie Corporation. By contrast, Bolt’s book 


is a highly detailed and eminently prac- 
tical account of what one man does in 
one English institution—the Cambridge- 
shire College of Arts and Technology. 
And it reads easily. Furthermore, whereas 
Moffett shies away from providing and 
examining literary materials for Ameri- 
ca’s English teachers, Bolt uses the stuff 
of literature continuously and ingenious- 
ly. On the one hand a master plan, a 
theory of discourse, that will no doubt 
be followed by school system after school 
system in the years to come; on the other 
a single account of one man’s way of 
teaching student and other writing that 
should, but that probably will not, re- 
ceive wide notice. 

For all the differences, both books are 
heartening and valuable because they be- 
gin with the student. Instead of advocat- 
ing teaching methods that are “good for 
the student,” both suggest activities that 
are, in Moffett’s phrase, “student-cen- 
tered.” Moffett and Bolt have firmly 
grasped the point later developed by 
Postman and Weingartner in Teaching 
as a Subversive Activity that the class- 
room is one place where the medium 
really is the message, and both plead for 
an aura that will make English an activ- 
ity in which all can engage rather than a 
deadly battle after answers held by only 
one—the teacher. “A question such as— 
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‘What do you understand by the word 
vegetable?’—is a counterfeit question,” 
Bolt writes. “It is no more than a pre- 
amble to the teacher informing the class 
what they ought to understand, instead 
of comparing his understanding with 
theirs” (p. 82). Moffett is at his best de- 
scribing how such questions turn a po- 
tential language community into a jun- 
gle: “Most of the furious flagging of 
hands and clamorous talking at once in 
traditional classes is actually provoked by 
the teacher, who usually has asked a ques- 
tion to which he knows the answer. The 
children, in competitively bidding for the 
teacher's approval, place no value on 
what other children say” (p. 95). Simple 
observations, but failing to make them 
we would miss the more important point 
made by both writers: unless a student 
can actually use the language or openly 
respond to literature, he has learned noth- 
ing about language or literature—or he 
has learned “about it” in the sense that 
he has only paced around the edges. 
“Learning and learning how to result in 
very different kinds of knowledge” (Mof- 
fett, p. 8); in English only the latter 
knowledge is finally worth possessing: 
It is worth remarking that the lack of 
a precise definition of the subject is as 
desirable as it is odd, because as long 
as English is something to be learnt it 
cannot be used, Students merely go 
through the motions of using it. It is 
like learning to swim. The time must 
come when the aspirant jumps in at 
the deep end, and swims in earnest. 
Most English teachers would probably 
agree that the execution of grammatical 
exercises is like practicing strokes on 
the bank of a river, instead of getting 
in. What is less generally realised is 
that whenever a student answers a ques- 
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tion or writes an essay to show that he 

has understood something his use of 

language is as artificial as swimming 
with the aid of water-wings. (Bolt, pp- 

14-15) 

Too many of the books that attack 
traditional teaching methods leave us 
imagining that the only and sufficient al- 
ternative open to a teacher is to abandon 
his role, be compassionate, and to let 
Students learn what they want, express 
what they will. But in defending a more 
democratic classroom and in making the 
student the primary subject in English, 
neither Bolt nor Moffett is at all anxious 
to explore or exploit the innermost be- 
ings of students. As Bolt puts it: “Noth- 
ing short of respect will do... . The aim 
is to give the student a chance to speak 
his mind, not unburden himself” (pp. 
20-21). His “conversational method"— 
what Moffett calls the “naturalistic meth- 
od” is one in which students learn about 
their own and others’ uses of language 
through Speaking, writing, and in the 
case of Moffett, improvising openly and 
for each other rather than just for a 
teacher, but a subject and texts other 
than the students themselves are being 
used. Moreover, in rebuilding the En- 
glish class there are plans, there are lin- 
guistic activities that follow one another 
in some order that reflects the growth 
and development of students. 

Here, of course, is the central prob- 
lem: what seems “student-centered” may 
fail and in failing become “good for the 
student” in ways that only the teacher 
seems to know. The teacher who sub- 
scribes to the theory behind Teaching the 
Universe of Discourse, or who uses the 
companion volume (A Student-Centered 
Language Arts Curriculum, Grades K-13: 
A Handbook for Teachers), will certainly 
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have to face this problem. He will be 
grateful for what must be one of the most 
lucid and comprehensive summaries we 
have of the whole Grammar and Lin- 
guistics issue (“Grammar and the Sen- 
tence”) and he will benefit immensely 
from Moffett’s chapter on classroom meth- 
ods, on the medium appropriate to the 
curriculum he is proposing (“Learning 
to Write by Writing”), but he should 
follow the curriculum itself with caution. 
Moffett’s is a curriculum based on an 
amalgam of the theories of psychological 
development of Piaget, Vygotsky, and oth- 
ers. Assuming for the moment that chil- 
dren’s verbal and cognitive growth is in 
fact from initial egocentricity to eventual 
socialized speech and that this “decen- 
tering” process involves such movements 
as those from the personal to the imper- 
sonal and from low to high abstraction, 
Moffett arranges “Kinds and Orders of 
Discourse” (the title of his most challeng- 
ing chapter) from Interior Dialogue to 
Vocal Dialogue, through Journals, Mem- 
oirs, Biography, History, on up to Meta- 
physics. Accordingly, he invites his teach- 
ers to engage students in activities in- 
volving “Drama: What Is Happening,” 
to go from there to “Narrative: What 
Happened,” and on (though these chap- 
ters are not written) to “Exposition: 
What Happened” and “Logical Argu- 
mentation: What May Happen.” All this 
is but an “interim curriculum sequence” 
(p. 15), but Moffett somehow takes heart 
knowing that Basil Bernstein argues that 
we build “elaborated” language codes out 
of “restricted” ones and that Northrop 
Frye has traced our literary growth from 
a love of “the far-fetched there-then to 
the actual here-now” (p. 51). 

Caution is needed. The theories in 
question want final empirical proof, and 
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drawing analogies between them is a very 
shaky business. The wise teacher will con- 
sider them and Moffett’s practical sugges- 
tions in the light of the class before him 
and not the reverse. But no one is more 
cautious than Moffett himself. These 
warnings are his, as are thè admissions 
that the sequence can be reversed (fourth- 
graders doing assignments he did not dare 
give ninth-graders) or included in its 
totality in the speech of one student or 
the work of one author. And Moffett 
comes slowly, but he comes to recognize 
“the disconcerting fact that what a stu- 
dent could write seemed to depend more 
on his out-of-school language environ- 
ment and previous school training than 
on his age” (p. 55). In fact he is so quick 
to doubt that finally he leads us to won- 
der: given the proper environment, won't 
students develop the ability to roam the 
universe of discourse naturally? these 
exercises may increase a child's linguis- 
tic development slightly, but do they de- 
serve such prominence? humanizing the 
medium of the classroom is essential, but 
if accomplished must the class dwell so 
long on media, on forms—monologue, dia- 
logue, first person, third person? Students 
and writers are telling us things. Can we 
receive and discuss their 

These are important questions. Insofar 
as Moffett leaves a teacher clinging only 
to the structures of discourse he is doing 
him a t disservice. And when he 
claims that “ultimately, substance is less 
important in English than structure” (P 


taneous attenti 
reader more about what the author is 


doing and what he means than a direct 
analysis of meaning will do” (p. 145), 
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thinking wrongly, above all thinking im- 
practically. Maybe The Great Gatsby is 
an example of “Memoir, or Observer 
Narration,” but Nick’s relation to Gatsby 
is also one of awe, admiration, pity, self- 
pity and a host of feelings ordered one 
way on this page, another on that one. 
Comparing responses to these feelings, a 
class would come to notice the form if 
necessary, whereas there is nothing in 
Moffett’s introduction to suggest how the 
class would respond to what Leavis calls 
“the felt life” of the book if it came to it 
from Great Expectations (“Detached Au- 
tobiography”), started in on “Memoir, 
or Observer Narration,” knowing that 
Benito Cereno (Biography, or Anony- 
mous Narration: Single Character Point 
of View”) was coming up next. “The 
shame,” said Samuel Johnson, “is to im- 
pose words for ideas upon ourselves or 
others,” In another context Moffett points 
out that “There is good reason to believe 
that the final answer to linguistic elabo- 
ration lies beyond language, in general 
cognitive development, and that intellec- 
tual stimulation is far more likely to ac- 
celerate syntactic growth than grammar 
knowledge” (p, 163). The substance, the 
content, the messages in talk or writing 
or improvisation are what stimulate and 
make for development, Starting there, 
won't the requisite linguistic development 
follow? 

That is where Bolt Starts with his stu- 
dents and they write extraordinarily well, 
Like Moffett, ultimately Bolt is teaching 
self-understanding, self-awareness, but he 
does it more directly. His is not a class 
in which subject matter dominates; nor 
is it a T-group. His teaching 


is existential. Refusing to regard life as 
an institution, it uses stories, plays, and 
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poems as a series of contingencies, not 
as a set of stations. It seeks to help the 
student to discover his own reaction, 
instead of guiding him to a desirable 
response. For the orthodox goal of plac- 
ing him in possession of an established 
tradition of which he can be sure, it 
substitutes self-possession, of which he 
can never be sure. (p. 152) 


There is little danger of an imposed and 
inanimate structure deadening the life 
of a class, except when poetry appears. 
Then, in a chapter titled “Nursery Lines” 
all conversation is stilled; there are forms 
to note that will enable the student “to 
appreciate pattern and to be ready for 
surprise” > (p. 99). Characteristically, 
though, if Bolt argues on behalf of, say, 
autobiographical writing, it is only be- 
cause he finds it invites students to make 
the “conscious effort . . . needed to learn 
the lessons of experience” (p. 145). As a 
means to teaching these lessons he pro- 
vides reading and writing assignments in 
which students ask themselves questions 
to which they alone have the answers, 
questions as to what they feel and think 
about situations and what effect the 
thoughts of others have upon their own— 
in sum, they ask: “What do I want, in 
the light of everything I know” (p. 151)? 
If there is a problem here it is that few 
will handle responses and texts, and the 
experience that indirectly informs both, 
with anything like Bolt’s understanding 
and tact. 

Bolt’s “notes” offer as much help as 
can be expected. What sequence there is 
is from simple to complex contingencies, 
from issues which common sense can eas- 
ily resolve to stories requiring close at- 
tention to context, tone, and psychologi- 
cal detail, from situations that can be 


summed up in “rudimentary language” 
to those demanding “‘sensitivity and flex- 
ibility” (p. 31). But mostly these “notes” 
serve to apprise teachers of the crucial 
fact that a student’s response is “the 
right response,” in that to get him to 
respond to an event or a student's writing 
or a story is to get him to begin to know 
whatever it is he knows. The student 
asked to comment on Yeats’ “An Irish 
Airman Foresees His Death,” for exam- 
ple, is not wrong when he says: “Nobody 
in that frame of mind should be allowed 
within a mile of an expensive aircraft” 
(p. 20). What he knows about machinery, 
about heroism and death, has come to 
unconscious expression, The teacher may 
give what he considers the proper literary 
response. It may be correct and helpful, 
but it in no way invalidates what the 
student has articulated of himself. And 
though Bolt does not stress the point, he 
reminds us that the trained literary re- 
sponse that does not emanate from such 
self-possession is suspect. 

English teachers at any level could 
benefit from reading and re-reading The 
Right Response. Indeed one has to in 
order to learn to use, rather than simply 
to learn about, his methods. It is hard to 
imagine teachers re-reading Teaching the 
Universe of Discourse and that is just as 
well. If the path from sensory writing to 
symbolic logic gets too well blazed and 
too faithfully followed we will have to 
put the desks back in rows and raise the 
dias once again. If Moffett’s work inspires 
teachers to begin with students and to 
let their students’ responses, rather than 
the forms of their responses, prevail in 
the classroom, well and good. Bolt’s work 


certainly does, 
R. C. TOWNSEND 


Amherst College 
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THE COMING OF THE BLACK MAN. 
by Benjamin Scott. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. 82 pp. $3.95. 


Unity, community, soul, and self-de- 
termination are, then, the basic prin- 
ciples of Black Power. The applica- 
tion of the philosophy to a single ethnic 
group in a pluralistic nation is the 
basic goal of the movement. Thus the 
ethic encompasses the political prin- 
ciple that our nation was formed as 
a coalition of ethnic states as well as 
geographical ones. At the same time it 
seeks to redress the sociological fact 
that ethnicity among the Negro popu- 
lation has been discouraged by gov- 
ernmental policy, institutional design, 
and the liberal dogma that the inte- 
gration of individual Negroes would 
solve the problem of oppression. (p. 
20) 


Benjamin Scott attempts in The Goming 
of the Black Man to explain the neces- 
sity for Black Power and to define it in 
terms understandable to all people. He 
attempts to dispel the theory that inte- 
gration of individual blacks would solve 
the black man's problem in America. 
But he makes it clear that if blacks, as 
an ethnic group, are to gain equal rights 
and opportunities, they must follow a 
pattern of development similar to that of 
all other ethnic groups in this country. 

If they are to succeed, there must be 
changes in the economic system as it now 
stands. “The black movement advocates 
only one thing: a realignment of the 
economic system, with political control 
of all institutions in black communities 
in the hands of black people chosen by 
the black people with no “help” from 
whitey, whether friend or foe. As pre- 
ferred tactics, we do not advocate vio- 
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lence; neither do we advocate non-vio- 
lence. We want continuing and acceler- 
ating change by whatever means neces- 
sary” (p. 7). Political control of a com- 


munity, then, is vital to the achievement ; 


of equal rights under existing laws. 
‘This concept is quite often understood 
to imply that violence is a necessary 
means to reach this goal. But this theory 
is unlikely since most black Americans 
are law-abiding citizens who prefer to 
employ non-violent tactics in the struggle 
for equal opportunities and rights. 

The two prime criteria of success in 
our society are money and education. 
Mr. Scott has selected education as the 
first area of confrontation, since he be- 
lieves that confrontation is necessary if 
education in the ghettoes and inner cities 
is to improve. “They (teachers and ad- 
ministrators) become trained bureau- 
crats who are not essentially different 
from those trained by colonial powers 
for service in their underdeveloped pos- 
sessions,”1 

In the search for ways to improve edu- 
cation, schools can no longer rely on 
outmoded and inconsequential concepts; 
the author argues: “Our school philoso- 
phy can't produce fine schools for any- 
one, black, white, yellow, brown, or red, 
within its narrow, limited framework. 
Fine schools are makers and molders of 
society, not its defenders, If schools do 
not teach evolution of society in the 
broadest sense, then their students will 
have a feeling of incompleteness and dis- 
orientation, Lacking support of the pow- 
er structure in their mission to improve 
society, they will let their hair grow long 

*Dan W. Dodson, “Public Education in 
New York City in the Decade Ahead,” Journal 


of Educational Sociology, 34 (February, 1961), 
PP. 274-287. 
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and challenge police at political con- 
ventions” (p. 59). 

If the student completes his education 
and becomes part of the broad society, 
clearly he must have equal rights and 
privileges in order to achieve that max- 
imum growth and development promised 
each individual in our democratic tenet. 
Until now, racism has prevented this 
from happening and, as the author 
points out, most often the victims of 
racism are deemed the aggressors. 

It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent with succeeding years that integra- 
tion means one thing to one group of 
people, and something else to another. 
The commitment to integration, in 
white terms, is impossible for blacks. 
This has been stated many times and in 
many ways in recent years by blacks in 
all walks of life. If there is to be inte- 
gration of non-whites in this society, then 
integration must be viewed in the same 
way by all groups. I think that Mr. 
Scott has stated this thesis succinctly, 
and that his book should be required 
reading for white as well as black peo- 
ple. What it Says is not new among 
blacks, but the concept may be new to 
whites. 

Unfortunately, this book will probably 
not be read by those who stand to gain 
the most from it. 

GLADSTONE ATWELL 

City of New York Board of Education 


MARRIAGE AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
by Rubin and Gertrude Blanck. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968, 191 pp. $6.00. 

THE MIRAGES OF MARRIAGE. 

by William J. Lederer and Don D. 
Jackson. 

New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. 1968, 473 pp., $8.50. 

Tue IntiMaTE Enemy: How To FIGHT 
Fair IN Love AND MARRIAGE. 

by George R. Bach and William and 
Peter Wyden. 

New York: Morrow and Company, 1969, 
405 pp. $7.50. 

If the terms “community education,” 
“adult education,” and “community men- 
tal health” are to have genuine meaning, 
they must refer to our ability to alter 
people’s existing attitudes toward them- 
selves and toward the vital themes of 
their lives by means other than long- 
term psycho-therapy. These three books, 
each concerned with informing their re- 
spective readers as to what makes healthy 
marriages work and what one can do 
for the ailing marriage, raise funda- 
mental questions concerning the extent 
to which already socialized adults can 
be taught something new about their 
personal and family lives, as well as 
questions concerning the methods that 
might be most helpful in effecting such 
change. The first book (by Rubin and 
Gertrude Blanck), is psychoanalytically 
oriented and directed primarily to mar- 
riage counselors; it takes the position 
that no real change can take place in 
troubled marriages without each partner's 
undergoing intensive, individual psycho- 
therapy. The second two books exhibit 
the influence of recent trends toward a 
systems-theory approach to human inter- 
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action, and they optimistically address 
themselves to the moderately troubled 
spouse in an attempt to lead him to sub- 
stantial revisions of the way in which 
he experiences, and copes with, his mar- 
riage. The first book envisages a society 
in which no fundamental reorganization 
of emotional attitudes in adults—and 
hence no real education—can occur with- 
out the intervention of psychoanalytic 
treatment; the other books assume that 
certain changes can occur via “how to” 
books like themselves (and via short- 
term individual and group sessions for 
couples). Despite my respect for the 
carefulness and integrity of the first book 
and some reservations that I have about 
the other two (especially the Bach and 
Wyden book) I tend to share the latter 
point of view. 

Marriage and Personal Development 
is a thoughtful, well-written, and concise 
exposition of the psychoanalytic theory 
of marriage. Its primary innovations are 
an emphasis on marriage as a develop- 
mental phase and an application of con- 
cepts developed in post-Freudian ego- 
psychology (e.g., “symbiosis” and “object 
constancy”) to marriage. While Erik 
Erikson has included marriage  (“in- 
timacy vs. isolation”) as a distinct phase 
within his widely known “Eight Stages 
of Man"1, the Blancks enlarge upon, 
Erikson’s discussion of intimacy; they 
emphasize the opportunity that marriage 
gives a person to establish further in- 
dependence from his previous, more in- 
fantile object relationships and to form 
increasingly mature identifications—with: 
spouse and with children. Through the 
use of several case-illustrations involving 
couples in difficulty, the authors attempt 


1 Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1964). 
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to demonstrate how unresolved psycho- 
logical issues in infancy and childhood 
(eg., failure to complete emotional sep- 
aration from the mother in infancy or 
to establish a secure sexual identity dur- 
ing the later Oedipal phase) can create 
severe complications in later marital in- 
teraction, particularly in relation to dis- 
torted expectations of the spouse. The 
discussion of symbiosis, individuation, 
and internalization is especially rich and 
effectively conveys the subtle psycholog- 
ical processes involved in the develop- 
ment of autonomous selfhood and iden- 
tity. The book’s treatment of sex in 
marriage is relatively traditional: it fo- 
cuses on marriage as an opportunity to 
gradually undo inhibitions learned un- 
der the impetus of the incest taboo; it 
describes how pregenital fixations can 
lead to emphasis on extra-coital forms 
of release; it indicates how problems re- 
lated to the symbiosis-individuation phase 
of development can lead to fears of merg- 
ing with another via sexual union, 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
marital counseling and emphasizes 
throughout that no counseling approach 
can work that does not emphasize the 
separate treatment of each partner along 
the lines of individual, psychoanalyt- 
ically-oriented psychotherapy. One won- 
ders why this Process is called marital 
counseling, since the presenting marital 
problem, with its implied blaming of 
the spouse as the main Source of dif- 
ficulty, is to be viewed as a resistance to 
self-awareness. Once the patient achieves 
some insight into his own psychological 
difficulties, the marital interaction is re- 
moved from its front-and-center tole 
within the patient’s neurosis, and psycho- 
therapy can then proceed along more 
conventional lines. 
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All very sane and inspiring, yet the 
book’s schematic approach to healthy 
versus sick marriage, to genuine intimacy 
versus symbiosis, omits large segments of 
the realities and ambivalences of every- 
day conjugal life in today’s America, 
which leave many—if not most—mar- 
riages only partially successful, neither 
sick nor well. It is as if all problems 
encountered in marriage result from the 
unresolved neurotic difficulties of each 
Spouse rather than being partly inherent 
in the institution itself, as well as in the 
complex social fabric of adult life, One 
finds no reference to the social, technologi- 
cal, and sexual upheavals that have trans- 
formed the urban scene and increased 
the pressures within marriage. For exam- 
ple, the increasing acceptability of adul- 
tery and divorce tends to increase peo- 
ple’s sensitivity to potential sources of 
dissatisfaction in their marriage. And 
urbanization, with its concomitant em- 
phasis on the nuclear family as the 
prime locus of intimacy, doubtless places 
additional strain on the marriage rela- 
tionship in that it reduces the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy needs for closeness and 
Support within the larger community. It 
is ironic that a book characterized by 
sophisticated psychoanalytic theorizing 
tends to perpetuate the romantic mys- 
tique that Americans have always at- 
tached to marriage; nowhere is one able 
to find the vaguest hint of the ennui, 
the struggle over minute details of exis- 
tence, the hostility, and the sense of 
confinement that at times characterize 
the very best of marriages. Should you 
be bothered by such feelings, the Blancks 
imply, the fault is unlikely to be found 
in your marital interaction (which, ac- 
cording to the other two books here re- 
viewed, constitutes a system or emergent 


that is in some sense independent of 
the two personalities comprising it) and 
is certainly not due to false expectations 
of marriage that you have learned within 
the culture; the fault, instead, is to be 
attributed to your individual neurosis, 
which can only be cured by traditional 
methods. y 

On the other hand, The Mirages of 
Marriage and The Intimate Enemy take 
a less perfectionistic view of what one 
can reasonably expect from marriage in 
a society in which the psychological con- 
ditions necessary for realizing a fully 
“genitalized” relationship in adulthood 
are still unavailable to large numbers of 
people, especially those whose socio-eco- 
nomic circumstances are marginal. The 
authors of these books are seriously com- 
mitted to instructing couples in the art 
of marriage and to helping them feel 
less isolated, defensive, and even ashamed 
about those aspects of their marriages 
that are most difficult for them. They 
pay particular attention to the problem 
of resolving the conflicts of interest, wish, 
and style that develop between marital 
partners; each spouse may not only have 
differing wishes in a particular situation, 
but also differing expectations as to what 
is acceptable in the way of compromise 
and as to which of them is to have the 
final say. (The Blancks are curiously 
silent on this point of resolving differ- 
ences, They imply that a good relation- 
ship, along with appropriate “gender 
identity” on the part of both partners, 
will leave no doubt as to “who's boss” in 
each area of domestic life.) This issue 
has already been conceptualized by Jay 
Haley? as the “control” aspect of mar- 


*Jay Haley, Strategies of Psychotherapy 
(New York: Grune and Stratton, 1963). 
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riage; it refers to the constant need 
within marriage to establish rules, how- 
ever implicitly, as to who does what 
and when (even if this involves passive 
inaction) and to establish “meta-rules” 
(and again these may be implicit) as to 
who determines these rules. 


Of the two books, The Mirages of 
Marriage is the more thorough in its 
application of systems-theory concepts of 
marriage. This book is the longest of the 
three here reviewed and the one that is 
most concerned with reviewing marriage 
from a general sociological and historical 
perspective; in it the fight-training “exer- 
cises” that form the core of Bach and 
Wyden’s book are treated as “bargain- 
ing” sessions and they constitute but one 
part of the book. It begins with a brief 
historical review of marriage, enumerates 
false assumptions about marriage (eg, 
“That Love is Necessary for a Satis- 
factory Marriage”), suggests a simple 
taxonomy for the classification of mar- 
riages (using the stability and the sat- 
isfactoriness of the marriage as its major 
axes), and reviews the major destructive 
elements in marriage; a section of this 
part of the book describes eight tech- 
niques for driving one’s spouse crazy. 
(‘I could Be the Best Husband (Wife) 
in the World, If Only My Spouse Would 
Be Different.”) The book then describes 
various self-help exercises for improving 
communication between spouses and con- 
cludes with a section on marital coun- 
seling. 

Following along the lines initially de- 
veloped by Jay Haley, Lederer and Jack- 
son define three basic modes of relat- 
ing within marriage: symmetrical, com- 
plementary, and parallel. In a sym- 
metrical relationship both spouses have 
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equal status and, therefore, their at- 
tempts to reach joint decisions can 
have strong elements of competition. In 
a complementary relationship (increas- 
ingly rare in our culture) one spouse 
is dominant, the other submissive. In a 
parallel relationship, the partners per- 
mit an alternation between symmetrical- 
ity and complementarity, dependent 
upon the particular situation. Lederer 
and Jackson deem the latter type of re- 
lationship the most desirable for our cur- 
rently egalitarian society: “There may be 
episodes of conflict concerning particular 
areas, but since the spouses feel equal 
to each other, they can be both sup- 
portive and competitive without fear, 
knowing that neither will win all issues at 
the expense of the other. The ability to 
be honest and open in regard to both 
agreement and disagreement makes for 
trust, since each spouse knows where 
he stands in relation to the other.” 
Because both partners typically ap- 
proach a situation with fairly definite 
opinions, a certain amount of “bargain- 
ing” must ensue. The main thrust of the 
last half of the book involves the es- 
tablishment of rules for such bargaining, 
and it includes sample dialogues of both 
Successful and unsuccessful “bargaining. 
Central to this Strategem are three pri- 
mary principles. (1) Bargaining has to 
be conscious and verbalized. (2) Neither 
Spouse can have his own way all the 
time in a symmetrical or parallel rela- 
tionship. (The authors consistently re- 
mind us that in the final analysis both 
Partners will either win or lose a marital 
Status struggle, since the repeated vic- 
tory of one partner can only result in 
the eventual deterioration of the mar- 
riage; hence both partners will ultimate- 
ly lose.) (3) It is useful to assume that 
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when one partner gives way to the other 
in any important matter he can legiti- 
mately expect that, in a future situation 
where his vital interests are concerned, 
he will be deferred to. 

This pervasive stress on the “negotia- 
tion” of differences, relying as it does 
on models of diplomacy and, commerce 
and consequently omitting themes in- 
volving tenderness and empathy, occa- 
sionally strikes a hollow note since it 
makes marriage seem more of a business 
arrangement than a genuine human re- 
lationship. Yet the Blancks’ book, while 
strong on the emotional and sexual as- 
pects of marriage, is deficient in deal- 
ing with how day-to-day differences be- 
tween spouses are to be worked out; 
somehow, it is assumed, true genitality, 
with its concomitant spirit of love and 
compromise, will prevail. However, the 
definition of genitality commonly given 
by psychoanalytic theory—a concern for 
the loved partner that is as great (i.e., 
not greater) than one’s concern for one- 
self—still leaves equally balanced within 
a conflicted spouse the countervailing 
forces of egocentric vs. object-centered 
orientation. Therefore, if we assume a 
conflict of interests, a person still must 
choose between his wishes and those of 
his spouse; it is to the issue of how 
such choices are best resolved that Le- 
derer and Jackson’s bargaining sessions 
are directed. 

I can easily imagine some people’s 
benefitting from the book’s lengthy dis- 
cussion of bargaining—not so much from 
the overly-explicit and detailed pro- 
cedural aspects (which at times insult 
one’s intelligence), but from the accept- 
ing, tolerant attitudes inherent in the 
authors’ approach. A reader might be 
encouraged to see that “selfishness” 


need not be viewed as a cardinal sin, 
that most of us struggle to have some 
influence over others, that marital “to- 
getherness” is not a constant and that it 
at times can mask and stifle individual- 
ity, and that no close human relation- 
ship is easy. These common-sensical no- 
tions may strike the sophisticated as 
obvious; yet their genuine internaliza- 
tion could go a long way toward relax- 
ing John Doe’s gnawing sense that neither 
he nor his marriage somehow “measure 
up.” Or, again, can the only important 
lessons be learned on the analyst’s couch? 

Indeed, one wonders where the im- 
portant lessons concerning love and mar- 
riage are to be learned in a culture in” 
which there is no educational prepara- 
tion for assuming adult-family roles that 
is in any way comparable to the prepara- 
tion for assuming occupational roles, and 
in which the fantasy notion of romantic- 
love-surmounting-all-difficulties continues 
to prevail. Analysts (e.g. the Blancks) 
seem to assume that the successful reso- 
lution of the child’s Oedipus complex, 
along with increasingly intense hetero- 
sexual relationships in adolescence and 
young adulthood gradually prepare him 
to cope with the realities of married 
life. Even Erikson, albeit alluding to 
the achievement of intimacy as some- 
thing not easily won—has little to say 
about the “nitty-gritty” aspects of day- 
to-day human interaction in marriage, 
particularly those aspects that relate to 
the control or decision-making aspects of 
the relationship. In this latter sense, 
marriage is more than an intimate rela- 
tionship, since intimacy can exist in non- 
matrimonial contexts; it involves a close 
emotional, sexual, and confiding associa- 
tion between two people who will jointly 
both plan and execute the economic, so- 
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cial, and child-rearing features of their 
existence as a family-unit. It is hard to 
believe that the ability to love genitally, 
and to observe a reasonably healthy 
relationship between one’s own parents, 
are in themselves sufficient educational 
preparation for such an endeavor. It is 
tempting to argue that many couples 
learn and grow together, and yet many 
perhaps salvageable marriages founder 
on these initial, groping attempts. 

I can also imagine instances where 
seriously motivated couples find their 
communication improved as a result of 
having read the book's bargaining in- 
structions, since the authors consistently 
and helpfully encourage spouses to cease 
their covert competition, to face directly 
the issues dividing them, not to be 
afraid to say, “I want things my way!”, 
and to acknowledge the loss-of-face and/ 
or impotence they experience when they 
don’t have control over the situation at 
hand. The book’s most important argu- 
ment—and it is one that has important 
educational implications—is that one can 
sometimes change marital systems without 
focusing on their component parts, or 
“personalities.” (This point-of-view is 
applied in the authors’ preferred form 
of marital counseling which requires 
that both spouses be seen together in 
conjoint interviews.) If this thesis is 
true, people can be taught important 
lessons about human relationships—les- 
sons that may in turn change their rela- 
tionships—in contexts outside psycho- 
therapy. (While no formal therapy has 
occurred in such instances, who is to 
say that a spouse has not been changed 
by an alteration in his marital. rela- 
tionship—since his behavior is in large 
degree a function of the environment, 
system, or field with which he inter- 
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acts?) Such education probably becomes 
most meaningful in not-too-large discus- 
sion groups, where the principles in- 
volved in a book like The Mirages of 
Marriage can be more directly and per- 
sonally applied—and where resistance 
against learning can be directly han- 
dled; here, the analyst-consultant has 
much to offer the educator, since the 
recognition of, and dealing with, resis- 
tance is one of his essential skills. In 
attempting to improve marital relations 
through these kinds of educational means, 
one must, of course, assume that there 
exists in each partner a reasonable de- 
gree of flexibility, and a reasonable de- 
gree of commitment toward making the 
relationship work. Because psychoanaly- 
sis and systems-theory relate to different 
levels of phenomena—the former to the 
dynamics of the single personality and 
the latter to interaction-dynamics—they 
are not competing theories, but instead 
offer each other opportunities for mutual 
enrichment. (The recently published Pat- 
terns in Human Interaction, by Lennard 
and Bernstein’, represents such an at- 
tempt to integrate these two perspec- 
tives.) If we join both theoretical per- 
Spectives and use them to view the in- 
stitution of marriage, several corollaries 
emerge; for example, the extent to which 
both partners are free from neurotic dif- 
ficulties around issues of sexual identity 
and intimacy will influence their readi- 
ness for a relatively smooth parallel re- 
lationship. Another, long-recognized cor- 
ollary would be that one cannot make 
changes in one person—via intensive psy- 
chotherapy, for instance—without affect- 
ing the larger family-system. 

* Lennard and Bernstein, Patterns in Hu- 


man Interaction (San Francisco: Josey-Bass, 
1969). i 
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However, most psychoanalysts will 
probably fail to perceive The Mirages 
of Marriage in this light. Already one 
analyst, Donald Kaplant, in reviewing 
The Mirages of Marriage together with 
Marriage and Personal Development, has 
praised the latter and denounced the 
former, charging that Lederer and Jack- 
son “have failed to achieve the serious- 
ness, the dignified complexity, that so 
serious a subject deserves.” I find Kap- 
lan’s criticism sound when he deplores 
the excessively concrete instructions that 
Lederer and Jackson offer in their 
structuring of how bargaining sessions 
should be prepared for and carried out. 
(For example, Kaplan points out, “There 
are instructions on how to read the in- 
structions.”) Such passages offend one’s 
esthetic sensibilities in their patronizing, 
manual-like detailing of how one should 
go about what is after all an adult re- 
lationship (And on this count The In- 
timate Enemy is a far worse offender.) 
Other passages tend to reduce complex 
academic issues to somewhat glib advice; 
for instance, they discount the possibility 
of biological influences in sex-role dif- 
ferentiation and instead, tell couples 
to take whatever roles suit them, so 
long as these are functional in their 
relationship. Yet, despite these not in- 
frequent esthetic and intellectual lapses 
in Lederer and Jackson’s book, and the 
extreme good taste of the Blanck’s treat- 
ment of the same subject, the former 
seems far more relevant to the educa- 
tional needs of married adults, most of 
whom seem to experience considerable 
friction and disappointment in their mar- 


* Donald M. Kaplan, “Marriage: A Develop- 
mental Opportunity / A Communication Sys- 
tem,” Psychiatry & Social Science Review, 
1969, 3, 14-17. 


riage without necessarily feeling the need 
for psychotherapy. (And were they to 
feel the need, there would be a serious 
problem in efficiently servicing it on a 
broad scale.) Such people would seem 
to be looking for practical guidance on 
improving their lives that also reminds 
them that life itself is inherently prob- 
lematic. While books directed toward 
these kinds of concerns are hardly like- 
ly to satisfy academic standards of schol- 
arship, there yet exists a genuine need 
on the part of the educated public for 
a non-academic, socially-relevant litera- 
ture that provides a sounder, more com- 
prehensive treatment of marital prob- 
lems than one typically encounters in 
the popular press. I think The Mirages 
of Marriage meets this need admirably, 
The Intimate Enemy, less so. 


As has already been suggested, The 
Intimate Enemy: How to Fight Fair in 
Love and Marriage has much in com- 
mon with the point of view expressed in 
The Mirages of Marriage. Like the latter 
book, it is concerned with improving the 
communication between spouses, ac 
knowledges the frequent necessity for 
overt conflict and confrontation in mat- 
riages, and points out the distinction 
between constructive and destructive at 
guments. Bach and Wyden discourage the 
kind of destructive statement that is di- 
rected more toward an undermining of 
the spouse's self-esteem than toward a 
genuine consideration of the issue at 
hand. (These are referred to as “Vir- 
ginia Woolf fights.”) The authors also 
encourage a continuous airing of griev- 
ances, rather than a storing up of ani- 
mosity which they call “gunny-sacking.” 
I cite these phrases because the book 
is unfortunately replete with this kind 
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of jargon. Other slogans abound, like 
“Don’t drop the bomb on Luxembourg” 
—which in translation means “Don't 
have big confrontations over trivial is- 
sues.” The Intimate Enemy develops its 
main thesis in its initial chapter (“Why 
Intimates Must Fight”); the remainder 
of the book becomes increasingly specific 
about how to fight in different areas of 
conflict (e.g, sex and children), where 
and when to fight, how to fight by mail 
and telephone; etc. In this sense it tends 
to become a reductio ad absurdum 
which in turn undermines the book’s 
cogent, if somewhat limited, thesis. The 
book is highly discursive, loosely or- 
ganized, and repetitious. Moreover, its 
highly jargonized and glib language 
(which embodies a standardized vocab- 
ulary that spouses, counselors, and cou- 
ples in groups are encouraged to use 
with one another) made me occasionally 
suspect that I was reading the initial 
tract of a government-sponsored, social- 
engineering program designed to re- 
duce the nation’s divorce rate. Although 
Bach and Wyden insist that intimacy 
must develop in a spontaneous and hon- 
est fashion and therefore cannot be pro- 
grammed, their repeated emphasis on 
formulas and ritualized phrases may 
lead to new “psychiatry” games that are 
as schematized and unauthentic as those 
that they are designed to replace. 

This is a problem that any popular- 
ized approach entails, since it is ad- 
dressed to large numbers of people in 
an attempt to give them a common 
framework. (It also characterizes. The 
Mirages of Marriage, although to a lesser 
extent.) The danger is that, in trying to 
fit their unique problems into the com- 
mon language, people will see their mu- 


tual experiences in increasingly uniform 
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terms, thereby losing touch with the 
idiosyncratic nuances of their essentially 
private feelings and experiences. Since 
this overschematization of experience is 
already characteristic of today’s mass 
society, one is loathe to sanction a men- 
tal-health literature that might increase 
it; yet I would prefer to take that risk, 
if the alternative is no literature at all. 
Actually, any theoretical language, in- 
cluding psychoanalysis, has this danger 
inherent within it. The mitigating factor 
is always the sensitivity of the practitioner 
employing the language; if he uses it 
well, it will aid him in a fuller under- 
standing of his client's private world 
rather than in a translation of the client’s 
private world into his own terms, An ad- 
vantage of teaching and implementing 
these materials on marriage in a small- 
group context is that they can then be 
applied in more personalized and sub- 
jectively meaningful ways—that is, of 
course, if the group leader or teacher is 
sufficiently sensitive for this task. 
“Perhaps the single most constructive 
emphasis in The Intimate Enemy is its 
acknowledgement of the highly emotion- 
al, frequently aggressive atmosphere that 
surrounds marital decision-making—an 
aspect not stressed by Lederer and Jack- 
son, who mainly give a cognitive cast 
to their discussion of marital bargaining. 
In this context Bach and Wyden make 
important statements about the inevita- 
bility and acceptability of negative 
feelings in a close relationship and about 
the helpful signals such feelings can of- 
fer toward further intimacy if recognized 
and used correctly. 

The Blancks’ approach to marital dif- 
ficulties illustrates the general situation 
that orthodox psychoanalysis finds itself 
in today—namely that it is becoming in- 
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creasingly irrelevant to the social and 
community problems facing this nation. 
(I want to emphasize that I am ad- 
dressing myself now to psychoanalysis as 
an intellectual movement, not as a theory 
of personality development or psycho- 
pathology, for its status as a theory is 
in many ways independent of the way 
in which it is currently practiced.) Al- 
though psychoanalysis has been an ex- 
ceedingly important impetus in the de- 
velopment of the mental health move- 
ment in this country and in encouraging 
people to ask deeper questions about the 
meaningfulness of their lives, it has little 
to offer them in their struggle for ful- 
fillment other than intensive psycho- 
therapy. Indeed, most attempts at mental 
health education have been deplored by 
analysts as superficial and simplistic; 
Donald Kaplan’s review of The Mirages 
of Marriage is a case in point. The 
Psychoanalytic movement, then, is in the 
peculiar position of raising people’s ex- 
pectations of the libidinal and inter- 
personal satisfactions that they can hope 
to gain in their lives at the same time 
that it continues to frustrate these ex- 
pectations, since it insists that no mean- 
ingful change can be expected to occur 
outside the framework of psychotherapy. 
Frustration increases when the expecta- 
tions induced are unrealistic—as when 
psychoanalysis sets up mutual orgasm as 
a criterion for sexual fulfillment. (Again, 
both The Mirages of Marriage and The 
Intimate Enemy form a contrast in that 
they encourage couples to be less com- 
pulsively perfectionistic in their sexual 
standards,) 

The frequently idealized tone of ana- 
lytic writing about marriage, like ana- 
lytic writing about parent-child rela- 
tions (you must be close to the child 
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without sexualizing the relationship and 
without using him for your own narcis- 
sistic ends; you must know when to 
frustrate and when to gratify; you must 
fully understand yourself before you can 
hope to change your relationship to him), 
paradoxically tend to make people feel 
worse about their lives than they did 
prior to their reading—hence the pop- 
ularity of Haim Ginott’s book, Between 
Parent and Child (Macmillan, 1967), 
for it offers a parent some inexpensive, 
seemingly sensible advice about improv- 
ing his relationship with his children. If 
psychoanalysts abdicate their responsibil- 
ity in this area, others are going to fill 
the breach—and these others often will 
be less intellectually rigorous than the 
analysts, more glib, more opportunistic, 
and less sensitive to the uniqueness and 
sanctity of the individual's private ex- 
perience. (Unfortunately, this kind of 
intellectual shallowness characterizes 
large portions of The Intimate Enemy.) 
One is reminded of the current situa- 
tion on many university campuses, where 
complacent rigidity within the Establish- 
ment has led to uncontrolled, sometimes 
mindless and sometimes expedient, coun- 
ter-reaction. I predict that both Mirages 
and Intimate Enemy, despite some of 
my reservations, will leave the average 
couple feeling less guilty, more hopeful, 
and at the same time more realistic 
about their marriage than they were be- 
forehand. In this sense, both books have 
highly constructive educational possibili- 
ties. My assumption, and I don’t be- 
lieve it to be unfounded, is that many 
people—notwithstanding their neurotic 
blocks, their ambivalences, and their oc 
casional  self-destructiveness—are age? 
-and able to learn more about their hu- 
man condition. Naturally evaluation is 
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needed of the efficacy of these kinds of 
didactic approaches to community mental 
health. As I suggested earlier, one might 
also want to try an approach in which 
these books serve as focal points for 
discussion-groups and theme-centered. 
workshops within the community.5 

In thinking about these two books 
and their advice on love and marriage, 
I was reminded of a passage in John 
Cheever's novel, The Wapshot Chron- 
icle, in which the hero, experiencing a 
crisis in his conjugal life, wishes that as 
a child he had gone to a “school of 
love’: 


There would have been classes on the 
moment of recognition; lectures on the 
mortal error of confusing worship with 
tenderness; there would have been 
symposiums on indiscriminate erotic 
impulses and man’s complex and de- 
moniac nature . + + There would 
be . . . courses in the hazards of 
uxoriousness that, masquerading as 
love, expressed skepticism and bitter- 
ness. . - » That hairline where lovers 
cease to nourish and begin to devour 
one another; that fine point where 
tenderness corrodes self-esteem and the 
spirit seems to flake like rust would 
be put under a microscope and mag- 
nified until it was as large and recog- 
nizable as a steel girder, 


With such a curriculum behind us we 
could perhaps share with our partners a 
spontaneous, creative intimacy that was 
so mutually geared to each other's needs, 
both selfish and altruistic, and so truly 


sRuth C. Cohn, Style and Spirit of the 
Theme-Centered Interactional Method (Un- 


published manuscript, 1968). 
¢ John Cheever, The Wapshot Chronicle 


(New York: Baritam Books, 1958), PP- 257-258. 
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communicative that no instructions, exer- 
cises, or formulas would be necessary. 
Alas, no such school—and no such re- 
lationship—yet exists within Western cul- 
ture. Until it does, we will probably have 
to content ourselves with less poetic “how 
to” books such as these; in their efforts 
to encourage confrontations between 
Spouses that are honest and self-reveal- 
ing without being destructive, they are 
taking an important step toward mental 
health education, that still tentatively- 
defined area lying somewhere between 
formal schooling and psychotherapy. 


JOHN B. P. SHAFFER 
Queens College 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY, 
by Robert F. Goheen. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. 116 pp. $4.50. 


This lyrical booklet by the President of 
Princeton University describes the ideal 
role of a university, an ideal that Dr. 
Goheen holds to be merging, however 
precariously, into reality. It may be brief- 
ly summarized in the following proposi- 
tions; a) that the university is the reposi- 
tory and defense of the values upon 
which civilized society is based; b) that, 
as such, it is apolitical; c) that it is con- 
trolled in a disinterested way by trustees 
and administration in the interest of in- 
dependence for faculty and students to 
investigate “the life of the mind”; d) 
that thus the university serves the interest 
of everybody, the “common” or “nation- 
al” interest. Abstract as this prescription 
sounds, we must try to investigate its 
foundations. 
Basic to these notions is the ever-foggy 
idea of “freedom.” A classicist, Goheen 
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refers continually to Greek (especially 
Athenian) philosophers. He upholds the 
Greek ideal of democracy (p. 108), the 
Roman “impartial system of law” (p. 44), 
a tradition of which the American Re- 
publican form of government is a contin- 
uation and a refinement, a tradition 
which the scholars (“clerks”) of the mod- 
ern university defend, hand down, 
perfect. Never mind that the Athenian 
“democracy” was based on the oppres- 
sion of the majority of the population 
(slaves, women, non-citizens); that Ro- 
man law operated, not in a vacuum, but 
in a society divided into classes of a few 
wealthy landowners and merchants, and 
a miserably poor multitude. Goheen fur- 
ther supposes that present-day American 
society has largely accepted “the Jeffer- 
sonian belief in the importance of edu- 
cation for all in a democratic society” 
(p. 21). But Monticello was a patrician 
pinnacle on a base of slavery for black 
Americans and penurious toil for most 
whites. Jefferson did not build Monticel- 
lo; those who did were not free. “Free- 
dom,” concretely and historically, has 
always meant freedom for some, no free- 
dom for most; freedom for a few at the 
expense of drudgery for the majority. 
What is the situation today? 

President Goheen’s defense of abstract 
shibboleths ignores certain relationships 
involving universities; relationships which 
have recently been described and ana- 
lyzed (‘‘discovered” as it were), and are 
now becoming common knowledge. Such 
are the links between American universi- 
ties and the monies and research agencies 
of the federal government; the tie-ups be- 
tween the business and financial interests 
of trustees and the research activities, ex- 
pansion programs, and investment policies 
of universities. The university, in fact, re- 
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lies for its capital upon a business and fi- 
nancial elite, although much of this capital 
is channelled through the federal govern- 
ment. From National Defense and “ur- 
ban pacification” research to sociological 
field studies in “third-world” countries, the 
university expands its operations in those 
areas for which funds are made available. 
No doubt, the parameters of cost and di- 
rection which define the research are 
often left intentionally vague; particularly 
if a new area of study, or new branch of 
technology is to be broached. In an era 
of extremely rapid technological trans- 
formation with new fields of study and 
specialization being discovered almost by 
the month, intelligent suppliers of funds 
realize that broad allowance must be left 
for experiment and innovation. 

All this is to say no more, however, 
than that capital flows where, eventually, 
profit is expected. Government money is 
no exception; the representatives of cor- 
porate business and finance who fill gov- 
ernment positions, regulatory agencies, 
and cabinet posts guarantee that the state 
follows, and serves the needs of, private 
capital.t Naturally there are inefficiencies 
in this system, as in any “market” system, 
the goal of which is profit; but the work- 
ing people, not the corporations, pay for 
them as producers, taxpayers, and con- 
sumers. 


1“The businessman is not a monster; but 
he is a person who desires to advance his 
own interests. That is his occupation and, 
as it were, his religion, The advancement of 
material interests constitutes civilization to 
him, He unconsciously infuses the ideas and 
methods of business into anything that he 
touches.” 

This paragraph by John Jay Chapman ex- 
presses succinctly the class bias of the busi- 
nessman. It may be found in Monthly Review 
(September, 1969), p. 12- 
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There may be at times enough money, 
enough leeway left for experiment (that 
is, “pure research”), so that some schol- 
ars feel they are working in a totally dis- 
interested way and that, therefore, the 
system of research funding itself must be, 
in large part, disinterested. That is to 
say, there is no necessity that each re- 
searcher see his place in the functioning 
of the profit-making system as a whole. 
He may even be happier or more docile 
if he does not. After all, it is comfortable 
to think, as Dr. Goheen would have it, 
that a grateful society supports its uni- 
versities as “associations whose prime 
commitment is to the virtue of thought” 
(p. 36); where the state encourages “free- 
dom to pursue the truth wherever it 
leads”; where scholars are really philos- 
opher-kings, “navigators” of social devel- 
opment (p. 27)» their attention “pointed 
in the main to that which is fundamental, 
of lasting relevance, and far-reaching con- 
sequence, not focused in the main on 
immediate pressures and problems” (p. 
26). 
iS are built to serve, not those 
who pay for them, the wage-earner and 
taxpayer, but those who have the power 
of allocating funds. In the last analysis, 
these are business and financial magnates, 
or employees who act for them, Natural- 
ly enough, the trustees of our universities 
are largely from this same group; and 
among the trustees, for instance at Prince- 
ton, the two or three greatest business- 
financiers have the overwhelming power; 
alumni and (as is now the case) student 
trustees are window-dressing, period. 

The studies of C. Wright Mills, Wil- 
liam Domhoff, Ferdinand Lundberg, and 
others have provided the factual infor- 
mation, an outline of the mechanism of 
how the rulers use (and disguise) their 
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power. Pamphlets such as Who Rules 
Columbia? and How Harvard Rules 
are beginning to bring the message home 
to the university. But although more and 
more facts and analyses are made, many 
people fail to draw the inevitable con- 
clusion. The fact that the university 
serves the elite few at the expense of the 
many serves only to confirm that Ameri- 
can society is composed of ruling and 
exploited classes, whose interests are an- 
tagonistic; and that the institutions of 
society, whether they are military, govern- 
mental, or educational institutions, serve 
the class with economic power, the class 
of those who own and control the in- 
dustrial and financial institutions. As an 
essential part of the American economic 
system, as an essential means for the con- 
tinued expansion and competitive 
strength of American capital at home and 
abroad, as institutions run by and for the 
ruling class, the universities cannot help 
the exploited classes; they contribute to 
their continued oppression. 
All this Dr. Goheen ignores in his eu- 
logy of tradition as the key to change. 
Clearly, reality itself poses the greatest 
threat to his presentation. Within his ex- 
pansive framework of “tensions” Dr. 
Goheen tries to reconcile almost all the 
forces which pull at the modern uni- 
versity. These tensions Dr. Goheen sees 
as healthy, as long as they offset each oth- 
er. Occasionally, however, he does allude 
to dark, destructive forces; forces which 
are bad in themselves. Curiously, they are 
all of the same sort. There is “an ideology 
determined to destroy” the liberty in 
which America was conceived (p. 42); 
“assertions of materialism and determin- 
ism” are strong (p. 50); people must be 
educated “against the dreariness of con- 
formity and the darkness of absolutism” 
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(p. 53). Apparently this has something 
to do with “the venom and anarchism of 
a small segment of the student activists” 
(p. 60), the “ugly currents” in student 
unrest which are “simply and deliber- 
ately pernicious” (p. 59), the “extremists 
who press their absolute demands on 
grounds of principles” (p. 104). Sound 
like a witch-hunt? Question the system, 
the faith, and you're the devil. A not- 
very-refined form of Red-baiting from the 
President of Princeton; but central to his 
thesis. For to suppose that the university 
does not work for all, but against the 
many in the interest of a few, is clearly 
impossible, unless you are hell-bent on 
destruction! To question the bases of Dr. 
Goheen’s argument is to be declared a 
pariah, (It may be noted that Princeton's 
new director of campus security admits 
to having been an FBI agent.) With that 
warning in mind, let us question a bit 
further, 


Industry, government, and the profes- 
sions all depend heavily upon the 
knowledge, insight, skills and talents 
which are cultivated and made avail- 
able in universities. Likewise, personal 
achievement for the individual and suc- 
cessful attack upon our country’s grav- 
est domestic problems—poverty, racism, 
and urban blight—all depend increas- 


ingly on them. (p. 33) 


We can now begin to project Dr. Go- 
heen’s fantasies upon a backdrop of real- 
ity. Profits are rising; real wages of work- 
ers are on the decline.2 And what, after 
all, has been done to assault poverty and 
racism? Have not these problems increas- 
ed, in fact? And hasn’t any attempt to 


*See, for example, New York Times, April 
14, 1969, p. 1. 
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direct even a thin stream of resources, 
either by government or by industry, to- 
wards the solution of these problems pro- 
ceeded with great fanfare but in niggard- 
ly doses, merely, in reality, to stifle the 
demands and the fight of the people? 
Every economics course teaches that 
“profit and the public interest are com- 
patible.” Discussions of this question tend 
to center around definitions of terms, 
neatly precluding any conclusions. It is a 
false formulation, however. There can be 
no single “public interest” in an economy 
which is run to profit a capital-owning 
Class; to assert this is to assert both ele- 
ments of a contradiction. 

Those who make this assertion do so 
chiefly to justify their undisturbed con- 
tinuance in whatever social role they 
imagine they are playing. The tycoon 
does so to defend his profits against the 
wrath of a toiling, tax-paying populace; 
‘the businessman, in order to justify his 
lifelong dedication to increasing the prof- 
its of the tycoon (and—if he is lucky—his 
own salary), The uniyersity president? 
Dr. Goheen would protect the university 
as “navigator” of society, aloof from and 
Suspicious of the ignorant, brutal masses: 


we clerks preserve are like a thin ve- 
neer, easily rubbed off by mass hatreds 
and ignorance. In 1933 Germany, the 
most scientific nation in Europe, went 
_ barbarous overnight. . - - The clerks 


The ethical and cultural values which | 
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haye always had a hard time keeping 
civilization going. .. « 
(quoted from Sir Arthur Lewis, p. 38) 


In other words, the universities preserve 
civilized society, supported for doing so 
by a grateful government and private in- 
dustry; and the chief danger to this civil- 
ization comes from the populace, which 
must be manipulated for its own good 
by the “philosopher-kings”—or the masses 
will run amok! Goheen’s crass elitism 
panders to the worst aspects in intellec- 
tuals; it attempts to encourage and justify 
the widespread disdain for and mistrust 
of working people, to make intellec- 
tuals believe that they have more in com- 
mon with the “more civilized” ruling 
class; and yet to think, because their role 
as “saviors of society” is eternal, that they 
are “beyond politics” and unquestionably 
neutral. E 


It is time that those of us—scholars — 


and teachers—in the intellectual commun- 
ity who have for some time recognized 
that the governmental, industrial, philan- 
thropic, and ecclesiastical institutions of 
our society merely enrich the rich, con- 
sider also that the liberal university may 
be no exception. Change can come; but 
it depends not upon buildings and treas- 
uries, but upon human beings. Our job 
is to build faith in people, not in the 
university. 

GROVER CARR FURR III 
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Colin Carew Aldo van Eyck Peter Prangnell 
Robert Coles Robert Goodman Maurice Smith 


Shadrach Woods 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
13 Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 021 38 


Subscriptions: 1 yr., $10.00; 2 yrs., $18.00 
Special Issue: $4.75 


allyn id. 
hain. inc. 


NEW books for 1970! 


LEARNING IN SOCIAL SETTINGS: New Readings in 
the Social Psychology of Education 
Matthew B. Miles, Columbia University and W. W. 
Charters, University of Oregon. 1970, 768 pp. 


RESEARCH IN ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
A. Montgomery Johnson and Paul C. Burns, both of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1970, paperbound, 
est. 544 pp. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: A Book of Readings 
Harvey F. Clarizio, Robert C. Craig and William A. 


Mehrens, all of Michigan State University. 1970, paper- 
bound, est. 752 pp. 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OFEDUCATION: 
A Study of Curriculum 


Jane Roland Martin, Harvard University. 1970, est. 
432 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210 


What is 
e ma 


Some articles from recent issues: 


‘The Arbitrary Disciplines 

by Norman Birnbaum 

Notes on Young 

by Kenneth Keniston 

Aging Mistress: The Law School 
in America 

by Robert Stevens 

The Unity Game—Reflections 
of a Faculty Moderate 

by Benjamin DeMott 

The Travesty of the 

by Abraham Kaplan 

The Odds Against Women 

by Ruth R. Hawkins 

The Real Functions of Educational 


Testing 

by Edgar Z. Friedenberg 

Young, Creative and Trapped 

by Thomas J, Cottle 

The Proliferating Institutes 

by Paul L. Dressel, F. Craig Johnson 
and Philip M. Marcus 

The New School at Middle Age 

by J. Kirk Sale 

Totalitarian Classroom Game 

by Michael Rossman 

The Brave New World of Campus 
Psychiatry 

by Irving Louis Horowitz 
The American Academy 1970 
by Judson Jerome 

The Ideal of the University 
by Robert Paul Wolff 
Playing It Black 

by Leonard Kriegel 
Rochdale: The Ultimate 
by Barrie Zwicker 

The Anatomy of Academic 
Discontent 

by Bruno Bettelheim 

Academic Freedom and Academic 
Order 

by Ronald Reagan 

Science: The Art of Inquiry 

by Arnold Arons 

The Dreams of Livingston College 
by Diane Ravitch 

The Uses of Failure 

by John H. Gagnon 


Freedom 


gazine? 


Thoughtful, provocative, occasionally out- 
rageous. This and more has been said about 
Change Magazine, America’s lively new 
forum devoted entirely to reporting and 
interpreting the sweeping changes now Te- 
making American higher education. 
Whether you are looking for interpre- 
tive reports on constructive educational 
reforms, Pro for campus peace, new 
shapes 0 academic experimentation, the 
Nixon Administration’s posture on educa- 
tional spending, or thoughtful commentar- 


‘ies on the fundamental issues now confront- 


ing higher education, Change Magazine 
takes you there. 

Simply fill in your subscription order 
today. By paying now, you'll receive one 
additional issue free of charge! 


ponwenaneeenennenenee 


eree eescsssscanenssonsnserere® 


“Send me Sieg Magazine a 
full year and bill me for $850 


maa ELE Lacie 
H a A a e a 


Save $2.00 — D 2 yrs. $15.00 
Save $6.00 — O 3 yrs. $19.50 
o New Subscription Renewal 


o 
$ © My check enclosed. Send bonus issue. 
3 My ve aL TO: CHANGE MAGAZINE, 60 E.G T., NEW YORK, NY: 19988 
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IGHLY 


ESPECTED 


ORKS 


Inthe 
Field of 
Education 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10017 


REALITIES OF TEACHING 

Explorations with Videotape 

By Raymond S, Adams and Bruce J. Biddle, both of the University 
of Missouri 

The authors have formulated the results of two years of video-tape 
research in sixteen classrooms in this brief text, Through the video- 
tapes of actual classroom situations, classroom behavior is explored 
Pragmatically and systematically. Classroom interaction is viewed 
Not as a simple process, but as a series of complex behavior patterns. 
January 1970 / 128 pages / $2.95 paper (tent.) 


CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 

Second Edition 

By Robert M. Gagné, Florida State University 
Describing eight varieties of | rning distingul: 
tions necessary for their occurrence, this book 
the inferences of ibility to which the varieties lead. The eight 
kinds involved signal learning, S-R connection learning, chain 
learning, verbal sequence learning, discrimination, concept learning, 
rule learning, and problem solving. 

May 1970 / 352 pages / $7.95 (tent.) 


able by the condi- 


DISCIPLINE AND GROUP MANAGEMENT IN CLASSROOMS 

By Jacob Kounin, Wayne State University 

‘The results of a twelve year research study of the techniques teachers 
Use to manage children's behavior are summarized in this book. 
Most of the data was taken from day-long videotapes of naturally. 
occurring elementary classroom activities. The book avoids preoccu- 
pation with personality characteristics and philosophical values and 
emphasizes teachers’ actions and techniques affecting the classroom 
behavior of the pupil. 

April 1970 / 260 pages / $5.95 (tent.) 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


A valuable supplement to Kounin’s book is this eighteen-minute 
color film which depicts the practical applications of manageme! 
In the classroom, 


In preparation / $215.00 (tent.) 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

By David Johnson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Relevant social psychological theory and research and the implica- 
tions drawn from them as they apply to education and education 
Problems are presented. The conceptual framework and cognitive 
fools needed to diagnose and solve educational and classroom prob- 
tems from a social psychological point of view are also provided. 
April 1970 / 352 pages / $5.95 (tent.) 


READINGS ON THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL ADOLESCENT 
By Richard Purnell, Harvard University 

The view that adolescents are exceptionally capable of articuleting 
their concerns Introduces and underscores the six themes of this 
book. The six topics of the book concern 1) the physical, psycho- 
Sexual, and sociosexual realms of adolescence, 2) the cognitive realm, 
3) ‘socialization and the psychosocial realm, 4) adolescent-teacher 
Classroom interactions, 5) an effective technique for modifying 
adolescent behavior, and 6) the occupational preparation of high 
schoo! students. 

May 1970 / 352 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) 


GROUP COUNSELING 
By Merle M. Ohlsen, Holstead Distinguished Professor of Guidance 
and Psychological Services, University of Ilinois 
“| have read this book and | have seen it in use with graduate stu- 
dents in Educational Guidance and Counseling. The response and 
learning outcomes were excellent, and | predict that it will be widely 
and successfully used and not soon eclipsed by any other book of 
this general nature. | heartily commend Group Counseling to others 
ana eoneratutaes the author on a task magnificently well done!” — 
. Hobart Mowrer, Ph. D., Research Professor of Psychol a 
versity of Illinois Mla 
January 1970/320 pages/$7.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COUNSELING 

By Edwin C. Lewis, lowa State University 

This introduction to the counseling process, as viewed by a psychol- 
ogist, takes a developmental rather than therapeutic point of view, 
Professor Lewis develops a definite approsch to counseling, but also 
discusses a variety of approaches so that the reader Is aware of a 
broad spectrum of counseling theories and thelr relative effective- 


ness. 
May 1970 / 320 pages / $7.95 (tent.) 


BEHAVIORAL COUNSELING 
Cases and Techniques 

Edited by John D. Krumboltz and Carl E. Thoresen, both of 
Stanford University 

These readings provide counselors and psychologists with detailed 
descriptions of promising counseling techniques. The techniques, 
based on recent research developments, are not as defini- 
tive answers, but as suggestions for counselors and psychologists to 
evaluate and improve. 

1969 / 528 pages / $7.95 


PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION 

By Merle Wittrock, University of California, Los Angeles, and David 
Wiley, University of Chicago 

This volume presents evaluation of instruction In e much more com- 
prehensive and useful way. It emphasizes Instructional processes, 
Individual differences in learners, selection of criteria of Instruction, 
and the theoretical and methodological problems of relating the 
effects of instruction to its probable causes. 

June 1970 / 480 pages / $4.95 (tent.) 


SOVIET PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

Volume |: Program of Instruction 

Volume 11: A Teacher's Commentary 

Educational Testing Service; edited by Henry Chauncey 

This Is a description of the program of education for children from 
two months to seven years old which was developed by a joint com: 
mission of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian 
Republic and the Academy of Medical Sciences of the Soviet Union, 
‘of knowledge, skills, and habits which 
can be assimilated by children at various age levels are defined, and 
the kinds of personal qualities which should be engendered ere 
described. 
Building on this description of the revolutionary educational pro- 
gram contained in the first volume, the second volume presents the 
methods which must be used by preschool teachers to achieve the 
objectives of the new curriculum. 

1: 1969 / 240 pages / $2.95 paper 

1969 / 240 pages / $4.95 paper 

Please ask your HRW representative for an examination copy oF 
write to College Promotion 


HISTORY AND EDUCATI ON The Educational Uses of the Past 


Edited by PAUL NASH, Boston University 


Random House, March 1970; 320 pages; $5.95 


Leading historians of education in England and America demonstrate the relevance of the 
history of education to contemporary problems, concepts, and issues. 


THE RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN THE WESTERN 


EDUCATIONAL TRADITION 


important views from the history and philosophy 


T. S. ELIOT AND EDUCATION 
G. H. BANTOCK, University of Leicester 
England © 1969; 128 pages; $1.95 


HERBART AND EDUCATION 
HAROLD B. DUNKEL, University of 
Chicago © 1969; 160 pages; $1.75 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
EDUCATION « ROBERT D. HESLEP 
University of Georgia 

1969; 160 pages; $1.95 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND 
EDUCATION œ% JOHN W, DONAHUE 
S. J. Fordham University e 1968 

128 pages; $1.75 


PESTALOZZI AND EDUCATION 
GERALD GUTEK, Loyola University 
1968; 192 pages; $1.95 


JOHN DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Selected Writings * Edited with an 
Introduction by REGINALD D. 
ARCHAMBAULT, Brown University 
440 pages; $2.45 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Appraisals © Edited with an 


Introduction by REGINALD D. 
ARCHAMBAULT 256 pages; $2.25 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


A series of paperbound offering 

of education. 

GREAT TEACHERS Portrayed by 
Those Who Studied Under Them 
Edited with an Introduction by 
HOUSTON PETERSON 384 pages; $1.95 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR 
AND THE DEPRESSION 

The Radical Years 

C. A. BOWERS, University of Oregon 
1968; 288 pages; $2.95 

THE IMPERFECT PANACEA 
American Faith in Education, 


1865-1965 


HENRY J. PERKINSON 
New York University 1968; 256 pages 
$2.45 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE 
PRIVATE VISION A Search for 
America in Education and 
Literature © MAXINE GREENE, Teachers 
eee Columbia University 224 pages 


EDUCATION IN THE FORMING 


OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 
BERBARD BAILYN. è 160 pages; $1.45 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
SCHOOL Progressivism in 


American Education 1876-1957 
pM HENCE A. CREMIN © 448 pages 


THE CONANT CONTROVERSY 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
ROBERT M. WEISS, SUNY at Cortland 
1969; 288 pages; $2.95 


The College Department, 201 East 50th Street, New York, New York 10022 


Readings 
and Writings 


Fe: 


PATTERNS OF POWER: 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Edited by Thomas E. Linton and Jack L. Nelson 


“A most judicious and balanced selection of writings from a large number of thoughtful 
researchers. The quality of the selections is first-rate and the tone scholarly.” Northern 
Illinois University 

“I find the relevancy and up-to-dateness in the approach of most authors to be com- 
mendable.” Colorado State College 

“The book has both historical perspective and provocative contemporancousness . . . « 
PATTERNS OF POWER contains vital readings in the major areas of social foundations 
of education. It is a required text for my classes. San Diego State College 

602 pp., $9.25 net, clothbound/$6.40 net, paperback 


MODELS FOR ANALYSIS: 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


By Jack L. Nelson and Frank P. Besag 
Four different models drawn from theories of social institutions are presented and then 
applied to modern education. Available April, 1970. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN READING 
INSTRUCTION: 


A BOOK OF READINGS, Second Edition 


Edited by Albert J. Mazurkiewicz 

Practical suggestions for classroom use and theoretical discussions of various approaches 
and research are skillfully and logically combined in this anthology. 

653 pp., $9:50 net, clothbound/$6.50 net, paperback 

From the publishers of John Holt’s HOW CHILDREN FAIL, HOW CHILDREN LEARN, 
THE UNDERACHIEVING SCHOOL 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


6 EAST 43 STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


Examine 
the Issues... 


COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATION FOR PUBLIC 

AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 

Edited by Robert T. Woodworth, University of Washington 

Richard B. Peterson, University of Washington 

An indispensable handbook for those directly or indirectly involved 
in collective bargaining. Carefully selected readings from scholarly 
and popular sources provide the reader with a broad history and 
current understanding of developments taking place in collective 
bargaining both in the public and private spheres. The book includes 
chapters on teachers, nurses, engineers, and government employees 
covering such issues as sovereignty, legality, public paternalism, 
and conflict resolution. A useful and necessary supplement for 
Courses in labor economics, personnel and industrial relations, 
trade unionism, and collective bargaining, 

© 1969, 448 pages, softbound $5.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION 

By Carlton Bowyer, University of Alabama 

This book of original material and readings examines the philosoph- 
ical foundations of education and those Philosophical questions 
affecting education. Sequence of topics is chronological, first devel- 
oping classical philosophical concepts having continued relevance 
for education, and then including more recent thought specifically 
directed toward educational questions. Each chapter is comple- 
mented by extensive reading selections allowing the reader to ex- 
plore the original writings of major figures in philosophy and 
education. 

February 1970, approx. 416 pages, hardbound $7.25 (tent.) 


CHILDREN, PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCHOOLS 

Edited by Bryant Feather, Chicago State College 

Walter S. Olson, Assistant Director, Motivation Management 

This collection of readings by outstanding authorities from various 
academic disciplines and professions reports current trends, re- 
search, and findings concerning the physical and psychological 
growth of children. Special sections covering the adolescent and 
the mentally handicapped, as well as selections discussing other 
Pertinent and controversial issues in Psychology and education 
make it possible to follow in depth the most recent developments 
in Y field. © 1969, 352 pages, illus., softbound $3.95 


_ Scott, Foresman College Division 
Glenview, Il. Palo Alto, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland, N.J. Dallas, Tx. 


REACH, TOUCH AND TEACH 

John C. Borton, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
165 pages. 

Intergrates teaching-learning process with 
emotional needs for students. Its sophisticated 
theoretical approach can be generalized to en- 
compass the entire curriculum. 


DESIGN OF EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERIMENTS 

C. Mitchell Dayton, University of Maryland. 
450 pages. 

A primary text for one-semester graduate level 
courses in experimental design. The approach 
used is the concept of orthogonal contrasts on 
the cells of a one-dimensional design. 


EXPLAINING, UNDERSTANDING, 
AND TEACHING 


Jane R. Martin, formerly Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 264 pages. 

An introduction to the philosophy of education 
with focus on explaining and understanding, 
and applying the tools of philosophical analy- 
sis to educational topics. The author makes 
new recommendations for the curriculum. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN THE 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 2nd Ed. 
Edward J. Power, Boston College. 640 pages. 


Provides a thorough coverage of Western Edu- 
cational History and its impact on the United 
States. Presents the Christian and Medieval 
periods in a fuller and more authentic light 
than is usual in general histories of education. 


NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS! 


McGraw-Hill’s finest in the field of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Joel Davitz, Columbia University; Samuel Ball, 
Educational Testing Service. pages. 
Relates psychological scientific principles to 
the educational processes of learning, develop: 
ment, and methodology. The main emphasis 
is on the psychology of learning rather than 
on teaching pedagogy. 


THE CONCEPT OF TEACHING 
Thomas F. Green, Syracuse University. 300 
pages. 

An introduction to the philosophy of education 
which is also an introduction to substantive 
ideas crucial to education. Illustrative essays 
are for the most part original, not printed else- 
where. 


A PRIMER FOR THE 
INNER CITY SCHOOLS 


Harold Morine, San Jose State; and Greta 
Morine, California State College. 350 pages. 
Develops a curriculum based upon recent re- 
search in cognitive development and behavior 
modification for the inner-city school, Provides 
specifics for improving instruction for the cul- 
turally deprived. 


EMERGING PATTERNS 
OF SUPERVISION 


Thomas J. Sergiovanni, University of Illinois; 
and Robert S ctarrat, University of Illinois. 
350 pages. 

Presents a synthesizing theory of supervision, 
describing in detail the relationships between 
supervisors and others. The main theme deals 
with the interrelationship between humanistic 
aspects of education and organizational be- 


havior. 


COLLEGE DIVISION /McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 West 42nd Street, New Yo 


rk, New York 10036 


Education and Employment 


The Early Careers of College Graduates 


LAURE M. SHARP This book provides a unique portrait of the 
work and study habits of recent college graduates. Based on a 
longitudinal study of over 30,000 graduates which tested attitudes 
as well as experience, it probes such issues as the relationship 
between undergraduate degree and career, graduate study pros- 
pects, the importance of the institution attended, the career 
experience of women, the career experience of Negroes, and many 
more. $9.00 


Strategies for Success 


in Compensatory Education 


An Appraisal of Evaluation Research 


EDWARD L. McDILL, MARY S. McDILL, J. TIMOTHY 
SPREHE The authors review three nationwide compensatory 


education programs — Project Head Start, Title I, and Upward 
Bound — and eleven local programs. They evaluate the quality of 
the research conducted on these programs and the effectiveness of 
the programs themselves, suggesting ways to improve both future 
_ compensatory education programs and the testing of their value. 
$5.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


BUREAUCRACY IN EDUCATION James G. Anderson $7.00 
ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY-MAKING 

IN EDUCATION Revised Edition John Walton $6.95 
WOMEN IN MEDICINE Carol Lopate $5.95 
NEGROES FOR MEDICINE Lee Cogan $4.95 


Conny 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


The Journal of Modern African Studies 


Volume 7, Number 3 
ARTICLES 


a sere: MOHAN Ghana, the Congo and the United Nations 
Š% MAS RASMUSSEN Political competition and one-party dominance in Zambia 
UGLAS L. WHEELER The Portuguese army in Angola 
aU POWER Ghandi in South Africa 
AS S. HOPKINS Socialism and social ch i i 
ange in rural Mali 
HOWARD E. WOLPE Port Harcourt: Ibo politics in microcosm 


REVIEW ARTICLE 

WILLIAM G. FLEMING American Political science and African politics 
AFRICANA . 

REVIEWS 


Annual subscription $8.50 for four issues. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 1002 


Harry lė Miller, Hunter College 


Roger R.Woock, University of Calgary 


Social Foundations of Urban Education 


This most timely text is a comprehensive examination of the 
economic, social and psychological sources of the major 
problem confronting the urban schools; the massive 
educational retardation of lower class minority groups in 
today's cities. The first section of the book looks at the 
complex causes of that retardation; the second reviews and 
evaluates the approaches that have already been tried and 
those currently proposed for improving the effectiveness of 
urban schools. The book focuses particularly on the many 
controversies under way in urban education, and helps the 
student to take a critical approach to the research findings 


that people use as ammunition in those controversies. 
as been included to assist the 


A summary section h: 
Š pre-service or in-service teacher who wishes to be equipped 
to cope with the problems of inner-city education. There are 
earch studies such as the 


also detailed examinations of rese 
d the Rosenthal-Jacobsen study. Sufficient 


Mi Coleman report an 
ryden Press Inc. background and discussion is given to enable the student to 
ria for research adequacy in this critical area, 


901 North Elm assess the crite! 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 1970 $6.95 (Tent.) 544 pp. (Tent.) 


Oxford University Press 


~ Issues in American 
Education 
Edited by ARTHUR M. KROLL, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
February 1970 250 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $1.95 


Experiment at Berkeley 
By JOSEPH TUSSMAN, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
1969 160 pp. cloth $5.00 
A Galaxy Book, GB 281 paper $1.75 


The World Educational 
Crisis 
A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


By PHILIP H. COOMBS, International Insti- 
tute for Educational Planning 


1968 256 pp. 16 charts; 43 tables cloth $6.00 
paper $1.75 


Essays on World Education 
THE CRISIS OF SUPPLY AND’ DEMAND 


Edited by GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


1969 384 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.75 


Political Socialization 
By KENNETH P. LANGTON, University of 
Michigan 


1969 240 pp. paper $2.50 


Children and Adolescents 

INTERPRETIVE ESSAYS ON JEAN PIAGET 
By DAVID ELKIND, University of Rochester 
April 1970 210 pp. paper $1.95 


Studies in Cognitive 


Development 

ESSAYS IN HONOR OF JEAN PIAGET 
Edited by DAVID ELKIND, University of 
Rochester, and JOHN H. FLAVELL, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


1969 512 pp. tables cloth $10.00 paper $4.50 


Only Connect 
READINGS ON CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Edited by SHEILA EGOFF, G. T. STUBBS, 
and L. F. ASHLEY, all of the University of 
British Columbia 


1969 512 pp. illus. cloth $7.50 paper $4.95 


Teaching High School 
Composition 


Edited by GARY TATE, University of Tulsa, 
and EDWARD P. J. CORBETT, The Ohio 
State University 


1970 424 pp. paper $4.50 


East African Childhood 
THREE VERSIONS 


Edited by LORENE K. FOX, UNESCO and 
UNICEF, Uganda 


1967 153 pp. 24 photographs paper $1.95 


Wy OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY Wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue/New York, New York 10016 


s New in Education? 


Educational Research by Practitioners, 
An Elementary Casebook 

WILLIAM C. BUDD and SAM P. KELLY 
January, 1970. Paper. 148 pp.; $2.50 


The Philosophical Foundations of Education 
STEVEN M. CAHN 
January, 1970. Paper. 433 pp.; $5.95 


Human Development: 

From Birth Through Adolescence, Second Ed. 
IRA J. GORDON 

October, 1969. 408 pp.; $8.95 


Education in America, Third Ed. 
JAMES MONROE HUGHES 
January, 1970. 638 pp.; $9.95 


Realism in Education 


WM. OLIVER MARTIN 
August, 1969. Paper. 198 pp.; $2.95 


Child Development and Personality, 


Third Ed. 
PAUL HENRY MUSSEN, JOHN JANEWAY CONGER, 


and JEROME KAGAN 
March, 1969. 795 pp.; $9.95 


Readings in Child Development and Personality, 
Second Ed. $ 
PAUL HENRY MUSSEN, JOHN JANEWAY CONGER, 


and JEROME KAGAN. 
January, 1970. Paper. 595 pp.i $5.95 


Foundations of Education in America: 

An Anthology of Major Thoughts and Significant Actions 
JAMES WM. NOLL and SAM P. KELLY 

February, 1970. Paper. 519 pp-3 $6.95 


Foundations of American Education 
WILLIAM B. RAGAN and GEORGE HENDERSON 
March, 1970. Tentative: 350 pp.; $8.00 


The Language-Experience Approach to the 
Teaching of Reading 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 
January, 1970. Paper. Tentative: 301 pp.; $3.95 


The Human Encounter: 
Readings in Education 
BERT SCH! WARTZBERG 


SHELDON STOFF and HER. 
September, 1969. Paper. 433 pp-; $5.95 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 10016 


ThE 


A Special Issue 
: December 1969 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the midst of demands for “relevance” on the one hand and for a strictly theoretical focus on 
: the other, controversy over the foundational studies has reached a peak. Should they be geared 

to the academic disciplines? Should they merge with “urban studies”? Should they be entirely 
Teconceived? Six writers raise a great variety of questions here, all crucial for an understanding 
of teacher education today, 

John A, Laska 

James J. Shields, Jr. 

Wayne Urban 

Thomas Howell and Nobuo Shimahara 

Philip W. Perdew 


Also, the first part of a two-part stud: 
ment appears in this issue. William M. 
to rouse itself in the “lean years” 
its awakening is remarkable, 


Other December features include: 
“Maria Montessori: Priestess or Pedagogue? by Sol Cohen 
"Young Radicals in Education” by William Lauroesch and Kevin Ryan 


“Revolution and Relevance: International Educational Exchange" by Margaret A. Cormack 
“A Private Concern About Music Teaching” by Samuel Aster 


y of higher education’s relations with the federal govern- 
- Tuttle, Jr. calls higher education a “sleeping giant,” slow 
from 1940-42. From the present vantage point, the story of 


Single issue: $2.25. Subscription: 1 year, $7.50; 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50. 


Four issues per year 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Please send me the December issue, 


Please enter my subscription to the RECORD for. year(s). 
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INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION 
TWO WORLDS OF CHILDHOOD: U.S. AND U.S.S.R. 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 


A landmark study comparing Russian and American theories and practices of bringing up 
children. The author's startling conclusions about the American educational system are cer- 
tain to become a topic of national debate in the years to come. 


“Bronfenbrenner lays out an impressive 
agenda in childhood education for the 
years ahead. This book should become 
the impetus to a number of new action 
programs.” 
Jonn H, FISCHER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Coming in March 


INSTITUTION BUILDING IN 
URBAN EDUCATION 


Morris Janowitz 


Dr. Janowitz analyzes the implicit and ex- 
plicit models that have guided previous 
attempts at educational reforms and pro- 
poses a coherent theory for systematically 
attacking the problems of urban education. 
1969 126 pages Paper, $3.50 

Hardbound, $6.50 


C-UNIT: SEARCH FOR 
COMMUNITY IN PRISON 


Elliot Studt, Sheldon L. Messinger, 
and Thomas P. Wilson 


The experiences of the staff and clients at 
C-Unit throw a penetrating light on dilem- 
mas confronted today in larger urban 
schools, and wherever people are trying to 
make bureaucracy more responsive to 
pressures from below. 


1968 354 pages $8.75 


Illustrated in color and black and white 


“This is surely one of the most important 
books in the field of child rearing...in the 


past quarter century.” 
JEROME S. BRUNER 
Harvard University 


$7.95 


AMERICAN BELIEFS AND 
ATTITUDES ABOUT 
INTELLIGENCE 
Orville G. Brim, Jr., David U. Glass, 
John Neulinger, and Ira J. Firestone 
This study reports and analyzes results of 
national questionnaire surveys of adults 
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The Adult Literacy Process as 
Cultural Action for Freedom” 


PAULO FREIRE 
Center for the Study of Development and Social Change 


Dr. Freire writes from a Third World perspective, but with obvious implications 
for education in general. He rejects mechanistic conceptions of the adult literacy 
process, advocating instead a theory and practice based upon authentic dialogue 
between teachers and learners. Such dialogue, in Freire’s approach, centers upon 
codified representations of the learners’ existential situations and leads not only 
to their acquisition of literacy skills, but more importantly to their awareness of 
their right and capacity as human beings to transform reality. Becoming literate, 
then, means far more than learning to decode the written representation of a 
sound system. It is truly an act of knowing, through which a person is able to look 
critically at the culture which has shaped him, and to move toward reflection and 
positive action upon his world. 


Part I; Every educational practice implies a concept of man and 


the world. 


Experience teaches us not to assume that the obvious is clearly understood. So it 
is with the truism with which we begin: All educational practice implies a theo- 
* Thi idle i written while the author was a Fellow at the Center for 
This article is part of a longer essay i Se aaa, wil) be e 


the Study of Development and Social Change. The remain k 
in the August 1970 iue of the Review. Translated by Loretta Stover. Copyright © 1970 by the 
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retical stance on the educator's part. This stance in turn implies—sometimes 
more, sometimes less explicitly—an interpretation of man and the world. It could 
not be otherwise. The process of men’s orientation in the world involves not just 
the association of sense images, as for animals, It involves, above all, thought-lan- 
guage; that is, the possibility of the act of knowing through his praxis, by which 
man transforms reality. For man, this process of orientation in the world can be 
understood neither as a purely subjective event, nor as an objective or mechan- 
istic one, but only as an event in which subjectivity and objectivity are united. 
Orientation in the world, so understood, places the question of the purposes of 
action at the level of critical perception of reality. 

If, for animals, orientation in the world means adaptation to the world, for 
man it means humanizing the world by transforming it. For animals there is no 
historical sense, no options or values in their orientation in the world; for man 
there is both an historical and a value dimension. Men have the sense of “pro- 
ject,” in contrast to the instinctive routines of animals. 

The action of men without objectives, whether the objectives are right or 
wrong, mythical or demythologized, naive or critical, is not praxis, though it may 
be orientation in the world. And not being praxis, it is action ignorant both of 
its own process and of its aim. The interrelation of the awareness of aim and of 
process is the basis for planning action, which implies methods, objectives, and 
value options. 

Teaching adults to read and write must be seen, analyzed, and understood in 
this way. The critical analyst will discover in the methods and texts used by edu- 
cators and students practical value options which betray a philosophy of man, 
well or poorly outlined, coherent or incoherent. Only someone with a mechan- 
istic mentality, which Marx would call “grossly materialistic,” could reduce adult 
literacy learning to a purely technical action. Such a naive approach would be 
incapable of perceiving that technique itself as an instrument of men in their 
orientation in the world is not neutral. 

We shall try, however, to Prove by analysis the self-evidence of our statement. 
Let us consider the case of primers used as the basic texts for teaching adults to 
tead and write. Let us further Propose two distinct types: a poorly done primer 
and a good one, according to the genre's own criteria, Let us even suppose that 
the author of the good primer based the selection of its generative words! on a 


1In languages like Portuguese or Spanish, words are composed syllabically. Thus, every non- 
monosyllabic word is, technically, generative, in the sense that other words can be constructed 
from its de-composed syllables, For a word to be authentically generative, however, certain condi- 
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prior knowledge of which words have the greatest resonance for the learner (a 
practice not commonly found, though it does exist). 

Doubtlessly, such an author is already far beyond the colleague who composes 
his primer with words he himself chooses in his own library. Both authors, how- 
ever, are identical in a fundamental way. In each case they themselves de- 
compose the given generative words and from the syllables create new words. 
With these words, in turn, the authors form simple sentences and, little by little, 
small stories, the so-called reading lessons. 

Let us say that the author of the second primer, going one step further, suggests 
that the teachers who use it initiate discussions about one or another word, sen- 
tence, or text with their students. 

Considering either of these hypothetical cases we may legitimately conclude 
that there is an implicit concept of man in the primer’s method and content, 
whether it is recognized by the authors or not. This concept can be reconstructed 
from various angles. We begin with the fact, inherent in the idea and use of the 
primer, that it is the teacher who chooses the words and proposes them to the 
learner. Insofar as the primer is the mediating object between the teacher and 
students, and the students are to be “filled” with words the teachers have chosen, 
one can easily detect a first important dimension of the image of man which here 
begins to emerge. It is the profile of a man whose consciousness is “‘spatialized,” 
and must be “filled” or “fed” in order to know. This same conception led Sartre, 
criticizing the notion that “to know is to eat,” to exclaim: “O philosophie alimen- 
taire!”2 fi 

This “digestive” concept of knowledge, so common in current educational 
practice, is found very clearly in the primer. Illiterates are considered “under- 


nourished,” not in the literal sense in which many of them really are, but because 
they lack the “bread of the spirit.” Consistent with the concept of knowledge as 
food, illiteracy is conceived of as a “poison herb,” intoxicating a debilitating 
persons who cannot read or write, Thus, much is said about the “eradication 


i ich wi i i ion of this essay. [At the phonetic 
tions must be present which will be discussed in a au om z ol ef able ten 


level the term generative word is properly applicable g ; é 
methodology, while the thematic application is universal. See Sylvia Ashton: Warner's Teacher for 


a different treatment of the concept of Pause a ge level. —Editor] 
? Jean Paul Sartre, Situations I (Paris: Librairie Gallmare, J) yokes hich 
The digestive concept of knowledge is suggested by connie’ TEER NN SSbliographi 

consist only in lectures; by the use of memorized dialogues in Ae aa words are to be read; by 

cal notes which indicate not only which chapter, but which lines a 


the methods of evaluating the students’ progress in learning. 
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of illiteracy to cure the disease.* In this way, deprived of their character as linguis- 
tic signs constitutive of man’s thought-language, words are transformed into mere 
“deposits of vocabulary’—the bread of the spirit which the illiterates are to “eat” 
and “digest.” 


This “nutritionist” view of knowledge perhaps also explains the humanitarian 
character of certain Latin American adult literacy campaigns. If millions of men 
are illiterate, “starving for letters,” “thirsty for words,” the word must be brought 
to them to save them from “hunger” and “thirst.” The word, according to the 
naturalistic concept of consciousness implicit in the primer, must be “deposited,” 
not born of the creative effort of the learners. As understood in this concept, 
man is a passive being, the object of the process of learning to read and write, 
and not its subject. As object his task is to “study” the so-called reading lessons, 
which in fact are almost completely alienating and alienated, having so little, if 
anything, to do with the student’s socio-cultural reality.” 
` It would be a truly interesting study to analyze the reading texts being used in 
private or official adult literacy campaigns in rural and urban Latin America. It 
would not be unusual to find among such texts sentences and readings like the 
following random samples:* 

i A asa é da ave—“The wing is of the bird.” 
Eva viu a uva—"Eva saw the grape.” 
O galo canta—The cock crows.” 
O cachorro ladra—"“The dog barks.” 
Maria gosta dos animais—“Mary likes animals,” 
João cuida das arvores—"John takes care of the trees.” 

O pai de Carlinhos se chama Antonio, Carlinhos é um bom menino, bem comportado e 
estudioso—“Charles's father’s name is Antonio. Charles is a good, well-behaved, and 
studious boy.” 

Ada deu o dedo ao urubu? Duvido, Ada deu o dedo a arara: . ..7 


‘See Paulo Freire, “La alfabetizacion de adultos, critica de su vision ingenua; compreension. de 
su vision critica,” in Introducción a la Acción Cultural (Santiago: ICIRA, 1969). 

* There are two noteworthy exceptions among these primers: (1) in Brazil, Viver e Lutar, 
developed by a team of specialists of the Basic Education Movement, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Bishops. (This reader became the object of controversy after it was banned as sub- 
versive by the then governor of Guanabara, Mr. Carlos Lacerda, in 1963.) (2) in Chile, the 
ESPIGA collection. despite some small defects. The collection was organized by Jefatura de Planes 
Extraordinarios de Educación de Adultos, of the Public Education Ministry. 

© Since at the time this essay was written the writer did not have access to the primers, and was, 
therefore, vulnerable to recording phrases imprecisely or to confusing the author of one or an- 
other primer, it was thought best not to identify the authors or the titles of the books. x 

1The English here would be nonsensical, as is the Portuguese, the point being the emphasis 
on the consonant d.—Editor 
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Se vocé trabalha com martelo e prego, tenha cuidado para nao furar o dedo.—‘If you 
hammer a nail, be careful not to smash your finger.”8 


“Peter did not know how to read. Peter was ashamed. One day, Peter went to school and 
registered for a night course. Peter's teacher was very good, Peter knows how to read now. 
Look at Peter’s face, [These lessons are generally illustrated.) Peter is smiling. He is a 
happy man. He already has a good job. Everyone ought to follow his example." 


In saying that Peter is smiling because he knows how to read, that he is happy 
because he now has a good job, and that he is an example for all to follow, the 
authors establish a relationship between knowing how to read and getting good 
jobs which, in fact, cannot be borne out. This naiveté reveals, at least, a failure 
to perceive the structure not only of illiteracy, but of social phenomena in gen- 


eral. Such an approach may admit that these phenomena exist, but it cannot per- 


ceive their relationship to the structure of the society in which they are found. 
beyond concrete situations, 


It is as if these phenomena were mythical, above and 


or the results of the intrinsic inferiority of a certain class of men. Unable to grasp 
tation of the "culture of silence, 


contemporary illiteracy as a typical manifes ž 
directly related to underdeveloped structures, this approach carinot offer an ol 


jective, critical response to the challenge of illiteracy. Merely teaching men to 


read and write does not work miracles; if there are not enough jobs for men able 


to work, teaching more men to read and write will not create them: dete 
One of these readers presents among its lessons the following two tex J 
3 The first is about May ist, the Labor Day 


secutive pages without relating them. Kow 
holiday, on which workers commemorate their struggles. It does not say ho 
e nature of the historical conflict 


or where these are commemorated, or what th 

Was. The main theme of the second lesson is holidays. It says that “on hee days 

people ought to go to the beach to swim and sunbathe...” Therefore, if aon ist 

is a holiday, and if on holidays people should go to the beach, the joer is 

that the workers should go swimming on Labor Day, instead of meeting with their 

unions in the public squares to discuss their problems. 1 ide i 
Analysis of these texts reveals, then, a simplistic vision of men, of their world, 


« i d , put a little 
3The author may even have added here, ... If, however, this should happen, P 


mercurochrome.” 
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of the relationship between the two, and of the literacy process which unfolds 
in that world. 

A asa é da ave, Eva viu a uva, o galo canta, and o cachorro late, are linguistic 
contexts which, when mechanically memorized and repeated, are deprived of 
their authentic dimension as thought-language in dynamic interplay with reality. 
Thus impoverished, they are not authentic expressions of the world. 

Their authors do not recognize in the poor classes the ability to know and even 
create the texts which would express their own thought-language at the level of 
their perception of the world. The authors repeat with the texts what they do 
with the words, i.e., they introduce them into the learners’ consciousness as if 
it were empty space—once more, the “digestive” concept of knowledge. 

Still more, the a-structural perception of illiteracy revealed in these texts ex- 
poses the other false view of illiterates as marginal men.® Those who consider 
them marginal must, nevertheless, recognize the existence of a reality to which 

they are marginal—not only physical space, but historical, social, cultural, and 
economic realities—i.e., the structural dimension of reality. In this way, illiter- 
ates have to be recognized as beings “outside of,” “marginal to” something, since 
it is impossible to be marginal to nothing. But being “outside of” or “marginal 
to” necessarily implies a movement of the one said to be marginal from the center, 
where he was, to the periphery. This movement, which is an action, presupposes 
in turn not only an agent but also his reasons. Admitting the existence of men 
“outside of” or “marginal to” structural reality, it seems legitimate to ask: Who 
is the author of this moyement from the center of the structure to its margin? Do 
so-called marginal men, among them the illiterates, make the decision to move 
out to the periphery of society? If so, marginality is an option with all that it in- 
volves: hunger, sickness, rickets, pain, mental deficiencies, living death, crime, 
promiscuity, despair, the impossibility of being. In fact, however, it is difficult to 
accept that 40% of Brazil's population, almost 90% of Haiti's, 60% of Bolivia’s, 
about 40% of Bolivia’s, about 40% of Peru's, more than 30% of Mexico's and 
Venezuela’s, and about 70% of Guatemala’s would have made the tragic choice 
of their own marginality as illiterates1° If, then, marginality is not by choice, 
marginal man has been expelled from and kept outside of the social system and 
is therefore the object of violence, 


° [The Portuguese word here translated as marginal man is marginado. This has a passive sense: 
he who has been made marginal, or sent outside society; as well as the sense of a state of ex- 


istence on the fringe of society—Translator.] 
© UNESCO: La situación educativa en América Latina, Cuadro no. 20, page 263 (Paris, 1960). 
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In fact, however, the social structure as a whole does not “expel,” nor is mar- 
ginal man a “being outside of.” He is, on the contrary, a “being inside of,” within 
the social structure, and in a dependent relationship to: those whom we call false- 
ly autonomous beings, inauthentic beings-for-themselves. 

A less rigorous approach, one more simplistic, less critical, more technicist, 
would say that it was unnecessary to reflect about what it would consider unim- 
portant questions such as illiteracy and teaching adults to read and write. Such an 
approach might even add that the discussion of the concept of marginality is an 
unnecessary academic exercise. In fact, however, it is not so. In accepting the 
illiterate as a person who exists on the fringe of society, we are led to envision 
him as a sort of “sick man,” for whom literacy would be the “medicine” to cure 
him, enabling him to “return” to the “healthy” structure from which he has be- 
come separated. Educators would be benevolent counsellors, scouring the out- 
skirts of the city for the stubborn illiterates, runaways from the good life, to 
restore them to the forsaken bosom of happiness by giving them the gift of the 
word. 

In the light of such a concept—unfortunately, all too widespread—literacy pro- 
grams can never be efforts toward freedom; they will never question the very 
reality which deprives men of the right to speak up—not only illiterates, but all 
those who are treated as objects in a dependent relationship. These men, illiter- 
ate or not, are, in fact, not marginal. What we said before bears repeating: They 
are not “beings outside of”; they are “beings for another.” Therefore the solution 
to their problem is not to become “beings inside of,” but men freeing themselves; 
for, in reality, they are not marginal to the structure, but oppressed men within it. 


Alienated men, they cannot overcome their dependency by “incorporation” into 
dependency. There is no other road to 


the very structure responsible for their a 
t authentic transformation of 


humanization—theirs as well as everyone else's—bu 
the dehumanizing structure. . 

From this last point of view, the illiterate is no longer a person living on the 
fringe of society, a marginal man, but rather a representative of the dominated 
strata of society, in conscious or unconscious opposition to those who, in the same 
structure, treat him as a thing. Thus, also, teaching men to read fend write is no 
longer an inconsequential matter of ba, be, bi, bo, bu, of memorizing an alienated 
word, but a difficult apprenticeship in naming the world. j à 

In the first hypothesis, interpreting illiterates as men marginal to society, the 
literacy process reinforces the mythification of reality by keeping it opaque and 
by dulling the “empty consciousness” of the learner with innumerable alienating 
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words and phrases. By contrast, in the second hypothesis—interpreting illiterates 
as men oppressed within the system—the literacy process, as cultural action for 
freedom, is an act of knowing in which the learner assumes the role of knowing 
subject in dialogue with the educator. For this very reason, it is a courageous en- 
deavor to demythologize reality, a process through which men who had previous- 
ly been submerged in reality begin to emerge in order to re-insert themselves into 
it with critical awareness. 

Therefore the educator must striye for an ever greater clarity as to what, at 
times without his conscious knowledge, illumines the path of his action, Only in 
this way will he truly be able to assume the role of one of the subjects of this ac- 
tion and remain consistent in the process. 


Part II; The adult literacy process as an act of knowing. 


To be an act of knowing the adult literacy process demands among teachers and 
students a relationship of authentic dialogue. True dialogue unites subjects to- 
gether in the cognition of a knowable object which mediates between them. 

If learning to read and write is to constitute an act of knowing, the learners 
must assume from the beginning the role of creative subjects, It is not a matter of 
memorizing and repeating given syllables, words, and phrases, but rather of re- 
flecting critically on the process of reading and writing itself, and on the pro- 
found significance of language. 

Insofar as language is impossible without thought, and language and thought 
are impossible without the world to which they refer, the human word is more 
than mere yocabulary—it is word-and-action. The cognitive dimensions of the 
literacy process must include the relationships of men with their world. These re- 
lationships are the source of the dialectic between the products men achieve in 
transforming the world and the conditioning which these products in turn exer- 
cise on men. 

Learning to read and write ought to be an opportunity for men to know what 
speaking the word really means: a human act implying reflection and action. 
As such it is a primordial human right and not the privilege of a few. Speaking 
the word is not a true act if it is not at the same time associated with the right of 

self-expression and world-expression, of creating and re-creating, of deciding and 
choosing and ultimately participating in society's historical process. 


" Paulo Freire, op. cit. 
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In the culture of silence the masses are “mute,” that is, they are prohibited 
from creatively taking part in the transformations of their society and therefore 
prohibited from being. Even if they can occasionally read and write because they 
were “taught” in humanitarian—but not humanist—literacy campaigns, they are 
nevertheless alienated from the power responsible for their silence. 

Illiterates know they are concrete men. They know that they do things. What 
they do not know in the culture of silence—in which they are ambiguous, dual 
beings—is that men’s actions as such are transforming, creative, and re-creative. 
Overcome by the myths of this culture, including the myth of their own “natural 
inferiority,” they do not know that their action upon the world is also transform- 
ing. Prevented from having a “structural perception” of the facts involving them, 
they do not know that they cannot “have a voice,” i.e., that they cannot exercise 
the right to participate consciously in the socio-historical transformation of their 
society, because their work does not belong to them. 

It could be said (and we would agree) that it is not possible to recognize all 
this apart from praxis, that is, apart from reflection and action, and that to at- 
tempt it would be pure idealism. But it is also true that action upon an object 
d in order to understand both the object itself and the 


must be critically analyze 
understanding one has of it. The act of knowing involves a dialectical movement 


which goes from action to reflection and from reflection upon action to a new 
action. For the learner to know what he did not know before, he must engage in 
an authentic process of abstraction by means of which he can reflect on the ac- 
tion-object whole, or, more generally, on forms of orientation in the world. In 
this process of abstraction, situations representative of how the learner orients 
himself in the world are proposed to him as the objects of his critique. 

As an event calling forth the critical reflection of both the learners and educa- 
tors, the literacy process must relate speaking the word to transforming reality, 
and to man’s role in this transformation. Perceiving the significance of that rela- 
tionship is indispensible for those learning to read and write if we are really 
committed to liberation. Such a perception will lead the learners to recognize a 
much greater right than that of being mown They will ultimately recognize 
that, as men, they have the right to have a 

On the pnta as pi of knowing, learning to read and write presup- 
poses not only a theory of knowing but a method which corresponds to the theory. 

We recognize the indisputable unity between subjectivity and objectivity in 
the act of knowing. Reality is never just simply the objective datum, the concrete 
fact, but is also men’s perception of it. Once again, this is not a subjectivistic or 
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idealistic affirmation, as it might seem. On the contrary, subjectivism and idealism 
come into play when the subjective-objective unity is broken.12 

The adult literacy process as an act of knowing implies the existence of two 
interrelated contexts. One is the context of authentic dialogue between learners 
and educators as equally knowing subjects. This is what schools should be— 
the theoretical context of dialogue. The second is the real, concrete context of 
facts, the social reality in which men exist.13 

In the theoretical context of dialogue, the facts presented by the real or con- 
crete context are critically analyzed. This analysis involves the exercise of abstrac- 
tion, through which, by means of representations of concrete reality, we seek 
knowledge of that reality. The instrument for this abstraction in our methodol- 
ogy is codification," or representation of the existential situations of the learners. 

Codification, on the one hand, mediates between the concrete and theoretical 
contexts (of reality). On the other hand, as knowable object, it mediates between 
the knowing subjects, educators and learners, who seek in dialogue to unveil the 
“action-object wholes,” 

This type of linguistic discourse must be “read” by anyone who tries to inter- 


pret it, even when purely pictorial. As such, it presents what Chomsky calls “sur- 
face structure” and “deep structure.” 


The “surface structure” of codification makes the “ 
plicit in a purely taxonomic form. The first stage of de 
—is descriptive. At this stage, the “readers” —or decodifi 
ship between the categories constituting 
on the surface structure is followed by prol 
leads the learner to the second and fundamental Stage of decodification, the com- 


prehension of the codification’s “deep structure.” By understanding the codifica- 
tion’s “deep structure” the learner can then und 


action-object whole” ex- 
codification’®—or reading 
ers—focus on the relation- 


rface structure,” as well as the 
“deep” structures, 


is tion and i ion, 
Words, pictures, or other “codifications,” As such, PAR fa m rpretation, whether of printed 
the process of decoding, or word-recognition—Editor.] 
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In our method, the codification initially takes the form of a photograph or 
sketch which represents a real existent, or an existent constructed by the learners. 
When this representation is projected as a slide, the learners effect an operation 
basic to the act of knowing: they gain distance from the knowable object, This 
experience of distance is undergone as well by the educators, so that educators 
and learners together can reflect critically on the knowable object which mediates 
between them. The aim of decodification is to arrive at the critical level of know- 
ing, beginning with the learner's experience of the situation in the “real con- 
text.” 

Whereas the codified representation is the knowable object mediating between 
knowing subjects, decodification—dissolving the codification into its constituent 
elements—is the operation by which the knowing subjects perceive relationships 
between the codification’s elements and other facts presented by the real context 
—telationships which were formerly unperceived. Codification represents a given 
dimension of reality as individuals live it, and this dimension is proposed for 
their analysis in a context other than that in which they live it“ Codification thus 
transforms what was a way of life in the real context into “objectum” in the 
theoretical context. The learners, rather than receive information about this or 
that fact, analyze aspects of their own existential experience represented in the 
codification, 

Existential experience is a whole. In illuminating one of its angles and per- 
ceiving the inter-relation of that angle with others, the learners tend to replace 
a fragmented vision of reality with a total vision. From the point of view of a 
theory of knowledge, this means that the dynamic between codification of ex- 
istential situations and decodification involves the learners in a constant re-con- 
struction of their former “ad-miration” of reality. 

We do not use the concept “ad-miration” here in the usual way, or in its ethical 
or esthetic sense, but with a special philosophical connotation. č ; 

To “ad-mire” is to objectify the “not-I.” It is a dialectical operation which char: 
acterizes man as man, differentiating him from the animal. It is directly associated 
with the creative dimension of his language. To “ad-mire” implies that man 
stands over against his “not-I” in order to understand it. For this reason, there is 
no act of knowing without “‘ad-miration” of the object to be known. If the act of 
knowing is a dynamic act—and no knowledge is ever complete—then in ae to 
know, man not only “‘ad-mires” the object, but must always be “re-ad-miring” his 
former “ad-miration.” When we “re-ad-mire” our former “ad-miration” (always 
an “ad-miration of) we are simultaneously “ad-miring” the act of “ad-miring” 
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and the object “ad-mired,” so that we can overcome the errors we made in our 
former “‘ad-miration.” This “re-ad-miration” leads us to a perception of an an- 
terior perception. 

In the process of decodifying representations of their existential situations and 
perceiving former perceptions, the learners gradually, hesitatingly, and timorously 
place in doubt the opinion they held of reality and replace it with a more and 
more critical knowledge thereof. 

‘Let us suppose that we were to present to groups from among the dominated 
classes codifications which portray their imitation of the dominators’ cultural 
models—a natural tendency of the oppressed consciousness at a given moment. 
The dominated persons would perhaps, in self-defense, deny the truth of the 
codification. As they deepened their analysis, however, they would begin to per- 
ceive that their apparent imitation of the dominators’ models is a result of their 
interiorization of these models and, above all, of the myths of the “superiority” 
of the dominant classes which cause the dominated to feel inferior, What in fact 
is pure interiorization appears in a naive analysis to be imitation. At bottom, 
when the dominated classes reproduce the dominators’ style of life, it is because 
the dominators live “within” the dominated. The dominated can eject the dom- 
inators only by getting distance from them and objectifying them. Only then can 
they recognize them as their antithesis.17 

To the extent, however, that interiorization of the dominators’ values is not 
only an individual phenomenon, but a social and cultural one, ejection must be 
achieved by a type of cultural action in which culture negates culture. That is, 
culture, as an interiorized product which in turn conditions men’s subsequent 
acts, must become the object of men’s knowledge so that they can perceive its con- 
ditioning power. Cultural action occurs at the level of superstructure. It can only 
be understood by what Althusser calls “the dialectic of overdetermination.’® 
This analytic tool prevents us from falling into mechanistic explanations or, what 
is worse, mechanistic action, An understanding of it precludes surprise that cul- 
tural myths remain after the infrastructure is transformed, even by revolution. 

When the creation of a new culture is appropriate but impeded by interiorized 


Re the oppressed consciousness, see: Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York: 
Grove Press, 1968); Albert Memmi, Colonizer and the Colonized (New York: Orion Press, 1965); 
and Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (tentative title), Herder & Herder, in press. 

* See Fanon, The Wretched; Freire, Pedagogy. 

8 See Louis Althusser, Pour Marx (Paris: Librairie François Maspero, 1965); and Paulo Freire, 
Annual Report: Activities for 1968, Agrarian Reform, Training and Research Institute ICIRA, 
Chile, trans, John Dewitt, Center for the Study of Development and Social Change, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1969 (mimeographed). 
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cultural “residue,” this residue, these myths, must be expelled by means of cul- 
l ture. Cultural action and cultural revolution, at different stages, constitute the 
modes of this expulsion. 

The learners must discover the reasons behind many of their attitudes toward 
cultural reality and thus confront cultural reality in a new way. “Re-ad-miration” 
of their former “ad-miration” is necessary in order to bring this about. The 
learners’ capacity for critical knowing—well beyond mere opinion—is established 
in the process of unveiling their relationships with the historical-cultural world 
in and with which they exist. 

We do not mean to suggest that critical knowledge of man-world relationships 
arises outside of praxis, a verbal knowledge. Praxis is involved in the concrete 
situations which are codified for critical analysis. To analyze the codification in 
its “deep structure” is, for this very reason, to reconstruct the former praxis and 
to become capable of a new and different praxis. The relationship between the 
theoretical context, in which codified representations of objective facts are ana- 
lyzed, and the concrete context, where these facts occur, has to be made real. 

Such education must have the character of commitment. It implies a movement 
from the concrete context which provides objective facts, to the theoretical con- 
text where these facts are analyzed in depth, and back to the concrete context 
where men experiment with new forms of praxis. 

It might seem as if some of our statements defend the principle that, whatever 
the level of the learners, they ought to reconstruct the process of human knowing 
in absolute terms. In fact, when we consider adult literacy learning or education 
in general as an act of knowing, we are advocating a synthesis between the educa- 
tor's maximally systematized knowing and the learners’ minimally systematized 
knowing—a synthesis achieved in dialogue. The educator's role is to propose pee: 
lems about the codified existential situations in order to help the learners arrive at 
a more and more critical view of their reality. The educator's responsibility as 
conceived by this philosophy is thus greater in every way than that of his col- 
league whose duty is to transmit information which the learners memorize. Such 
an educator can simply repeat what he has read, and often misunderstood, since 
education for him does not mean an act of knowing. 

The first type of educator, on the contrary, is a knowing subject, face to face 
with other knowing subjects. He can never be a mere memorizer, but a person 
constantly readjusting his knowledge, who calls forth knowledge from his stu- 
dents. For him, education is a pedagogy of knowing. The educator whose ap- 


proach is mere memorization is anti-dialogic; his act of transmitting knowledge 
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is inalterable. For the educator who experiences the act of knowing together with 
his students, in contrast, dialogue is the seal of the act of knowing. He is aware, 
however, that not all dialogue is in itself the mark of a relationship of true knowl- 
edge. 

Socratic intellectualism—which mistook the definition of the concept for 
knowledge of the thing defined and this knowledge as virtue—did not constitute 
a true pedagogy of knowing, even though it was dialogic. Plato's theory of 
dialogue failed to go beyond the Socratic theory of the definition as knowledge, 
even though for Plato one of the necessary conditions for knowing was 
that man be capable of a “prise de conscience,’ and though the passage from 
doxa to logos was indispensable for man to achieve truth. For Plato, the “prise 
de conscience” did not refer to what man knew or did not know or knew badly 
about his dialectical relationship with the world; it was concerned rather with 
what man once knew and forgot at birth. To know was to remember or recollect 
forgotten knowledge. The apprehension of both doxa and logos, and the over- 
coming of doxa by logos occurred not in the man-world relationship, but in the 
effort to remember or rediscover a forgotten logos. 

For dialogue to be a method of true knowledge, 
proach reality scientifically in order to seek the di 
plain the form of reality. Thus, 
known and now forgotten. No; 
dialectical relationship of man 
upon the world, 

To be an act of knowing, then, 
ers_in the constant problematiz 
lematizing employs “ 
liminary investigatio 
future learners. The 


the knowing subjects must ap- 
alectical connections which ex- 
to know is not to remember something previously 
r can doxa be overcome by logos apart from the 
with his world, apart from men’s reflective action 
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Having chosen seventeen generative words,!® the next step is to codify seven- 
teen existential situations familiar to the learners. The generative words are then 
worked into the situations one by one in the order of their increasing phonetic 
difficulty. As we have already emphasized, these codifications are knowable ob- 
jects which mediate between the knowing subjects, educator-learners, learner- 
educators, Their act of knowing is elaborated in the circulo de cultura (cultural 
discussion group) which functions as the theoretic context. 

In Brazil, before analyzing the learners’ existential situations and the genera- 
tive words contained in them, we proposed the codified theme of man-world re- 
lationships in general.2° In Chile, at the suggestion of Chilean educaors, this im- 
portant dimension was discussed concurrently with learning to read and write. 
What is important is that the person learning words be concomitantly engaged 
in a critical analysis of the social framework in which men exist. For example, the 
word favela in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and the word callampa in Chile, represent, 
each with its own nuances, the same social, economic, and cultural reality of the 


vast numbers of slum dwellers in those countries. If favela and callampa are used 


as generative words for the people of Brazilian and Chilean slums, the codifica- 


tions will have to represent slum situations. i } 

There are many people who consider slum dwellers marginal, intrinsically 
wicked and inferior, To such people we recommend the profitable experience 
of discussing the slum situation with slum dwellers themselves. As some of these 
critics are often simply mistaken, it is possible that they may rectify their mythical 
clichés and assume a more scientific attitude. They may avoid saying that the il- 
literacy, alcoholism, and crime of the slums, that its sickness, infant mortality, 
learning deficiencies, and poor hygiene reveal the “inferior nature of its inhabi- 
tants. They may even end up realizing that if intrinsic evil exists it is part of the 
structures, and that it is the structures which need to be transformed. f 

It should be pointed out that the Third World as a whole, and more in some 
parts than in others, suffers from the same misunderstanding from certain sectors 
of the so-called metropolitan societies. They see the Third World as the mead 
tion of evil, the primitive, the devil, sin and sloth—in sum, as Historica y un- 
viable without the director societies. Such a manichean attitude is at the source 


i i i j Chile, that no more than seventeen 
PW d in Brazil and Spanish America, especially Chile, c 
words PE pi enine adil to read and write syllabic languages like Portuguese and 
Spani , : Aes j 

Pa See Paulo Freire, Educacao como Pratica da Liberdade gie S, Paz e Terra, 1967) 
Chilean Edition (Santiago: ICIRA, 1969). French Edition (Paris: ; is 
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of the impulse to “save” the “demon-possessed” Third World, “educating it” 
and “correcting its thinking” according to the director societies’ own criteria. 

The expansionist interests of the director societies are implicit in such notions. 
These societies can never relate to the Third World as partners, since partner- 
ship presupposes equals, no matter how different the equal parties may be, and 
can never be established between parties antagonistic to each other. 

Thus, “salvation” of the Third World by the director societies can only mean 
its domination, whereas in its legitimate aspiration to independence lies its utopi- 
an vision: to save the director societies in the very act of freeing itself. 

In this sense the pedagogy which we defend, conceived in a significant area of 
the Third World, is itself a utopian pedagogy. By this very fact it is full of hope, 
for to be utopian is not to be merely idealistic or impractical but rather to en- 
gage in denunciation and annunciation. Our pedagogy cannot do without a 
vision of man and of the world. It formulates a scientific humanist conception 
which finds its expression in a dialogical praxis in which the teachers and learners 
together, in the act of analyzing a dehumanizing reality, denounce it while an- 
nouncing its transformation in the name of the liberation of man. 

For this very reason, denunciation and annunciation in this utopian pedagogy 
are not meant to be empty words, but an historic commitment. Denunciation of a 
dehumanizing situation today increasingly demands precise scientific understand- 
ing of that situation, Likewise, the annunciation of its transformation increasing- 
ly requires a theory of transforming action. However, neither act by itself implies 
the transformation of the denounced reality or the establishment of that which is 
announced, Rather, as a moment in an historical process, the announced reality is 
already present in the act of denunciation and annunciation.?! 

That is why the utopian character of our educational theory and practice is as 
permanent as education itself which, for us, is cultural action. Its thrust toward 
denunciation and annunciation cannot be exhausted when the reality denounced 
today cedes its place tomorrow to the reality previously announced in the de- 

nunciation. When education is no longer utopian, i.e, when it no longer em- 
bodies the dramatic unity of denunciation and annunciation, it is either because 
the future has no more meaning for men, or because men are afraid to risk living 
the future as creative overcoming of the present, which has become old. 
The more likely explanation is generally the latter. That is why some people 
today study all the possibilities which the future contains, in order to “domesti- 


“Re the utopian dimension of denunciation and proclamation, see Leszek Kolakowski, To- 
ward a Marxist Humanism (New York: Grove Press, 1969). 
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cate” it and keep it in line with the present, which is what they intend to main- 
tain. If there is any anguish in director societies hidden beneath the cover of their 
cold technology, it springs from their desperate determination that their metro- 
politan status be preserved in the future. Among the things which the Third 
World may learn from the metropolitan societies there is this that is fundamen- 
tal: not to replicate those societies when its current utopia becomes actual fact. 

When we defend such a conception of education—realistic precisely to the ex- 
tent that it is utopian—that is, to the extent that it denounces what in fact is, and 
finds therefore between denunciation and its realization the time of its praxis 
—we are attempting to formulate a type of education which corresponds to the 
specifically human mode of being, which is historical. 

There is no annunciation without denunciation, just as every denunciation 
generates annunciation. Without the latter, hope is impossible. In an authentic 
utopian vision, however, hoping does not mean folding one’s arms and waiting. 
Waiting is only possible when one, filled with hope, seeks through reflective ac- 
tion to achieve that announced future which is being born within the denuncia- 
tion, 

That is why there is no genuine hope in those who intend to make the future 
repeat their present, nor in those who see the future as something predetermined. 
Both have a “domesticated” notion of history: the former because they want to 
stop time; the latter because they are certain about a future they already “know.” 
Utopian hope, on the contrary, is engagement full of risk. That is why the dom- 
inators, who merely denounce those who denounce them, and who have nothing 
to announce but the preservation of the status quo, can never be utopian 
nor, for that matter, prophetic.?? ; 

A utopian pedagogy of denunciation and annunciation such as ours will have 
to be an act of knowing the denounced reality at the level of alphahédanon and 
post-alphabetization, which are in each case cultural action. Ege is why there is 
such emphasis on the continual problematization of the learners existential sit- 
uations as represented in the codified images. The longer the Pera 
proceeds, and the more the subjects enter into the “essence” of the prob- 
lematized object, the more they are able to unveil this “essence.” The more they 
unveil it, the more their awakening consciousness deepens, thus leading to abe 
“conscientization” of the situation by the poor classes. Their critical self-insertion 


its essence is the affirmation of existing 
to a state which was once an ac- 
What it 


= “The right, as a conservative force, pot a Be rasa se 
conditions—a fact and not a utopia—or f 
complished fact. The Right strives to idealize actual conditions, not to change them. 
needs is fraud not utopia.” Kolakowski, op. cit, pp. 71-72- 
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into reality, i.e., their conscientization, makes the transformation of their state of 
apathy into the utopian state of denunciation and annunciation a viable project. 

One must not think, however, that learning to read and write precedes “con- 
scientization,” or vice-versa. Conscientization occurs simultaneously with the liter- 
acy or post-literacy process, It must be so. In our educational method, the word is 
not something static or disconnected from men's existential experience, but a 
dimension of their thought-language about the world, That is why, when they par- 
ticipate critically in analyzing the first generative words linked with their existen- 
tial experience; when they focus on the syllabic families which result from that 
analysis; when they perceive the mechanism of the syllabic combinations of their 
language, the learners finally discover, in the various possibilities of combination, 
their own words. Little by little, as these possibilities multiply, the learners, 
through mastery of new generative words, expand both their vocabulary and 
their capacity for expression by the development of their creative imagination.”* 

Tn some areas in Chile undergoing agrarian reform, the peasants participating 
in the literacy programs wrote words with their tools on the dirt roads where 
they were working. They composed the words from the syllabic combinations 
they were learning. “These men are sowers of the word,” said Maria Edi Ferreira, 
a sociologist from the Santiago team working in the Institute of Training and 
Research in Agrarian Reform. Indeed, they were not only sowing words, but dis- 
cussing ideas, and coming to understand their role in the world better and better. 

We asked one of these “sowers of words,” finishing the first level of literacy 
classes, why he hadn't learned to read and write before the agrarian reform. 


“Before the agrarian reform, my friend,” he said, “I didn’t even think. Neither 
did my friends.” 


“Why?” we asked. 

“Because it wasn't possible. We lived under orders. We only had to carry out 
orders, We had nothing to say,” he replied emphatically, 

The simple answer of this peasant is a very clear analysis of “the culture of 
silence,” In “the culture of silence,” to exist is only to live. The body carries out 
orders from above, Thinking is difficult, speaking the word, forbidden. 

“When all this land belonged to one latifundio,” said another man in the same 
conversation, “there was no reason to read and write. We weren't responsible for 


= “We have observed that the study of the creative as 
s pect of language use develops the assump- 
tion ys a and mental process are virtually identical, language Sonila the primary 
ne fc expansion of thought and feeling, as well as for the functioning of creative imagi- 
nation." Noam Chomsky, Cartesian Linguistics (New York: Harper and Row, 1966), p. 31. 
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anything. The boss gave the orders and we obeyed. Why read and write? Now it's 
a different story. Take me, for example. In the asentiamiento,4 I am respon- 
sible not only for my work like all the other men, but also for tool repairs. When 
I started I couldn’t read, but I soon realized that I needed to read and write. You 
can’t imagine what it was like to go to Santiago to buy parts. I couldn't get ori- 
entated. I was afraid of everything—afraid of the big city, of buying the wrong 
thing, of being cheated. Now it’s all different.” 

Observe how precisely this peasant described his former experience as an il- 
literate: his mistrust, his magical (though logical) fear of the world; his timidity. 
And observe the sense of security with which he repeats, “Now it's all different.” 

“What did you feel, my friend,” we asked another “sower of words” on a differ- 
ent occasion, “when you were able to write and read your first word?” 

“I was happy because I discovered I could make words speak,” he replied. 

Dario Salas reports,*° “In our conversations with peasants we were struck by 
the images they used to express their interest and satisfaction about becoming 
literate, For example, ‘Before we were blind, now the veil has fallen from our 
eyes’; ‘I came only to learn how to sign my name. I never believed I would be able 
to read, too, at my age’; ‘Before, letters seemed like little puppets. Today they 
say something to me, and I can make them talk.’ 

“It is touching,” continues Salas, “to observe the delight of the peasants as the 
world of words opens to them. Sometimes they would say, ‘We're so tired our 
heads ache, but we don't want to leave here without learning to read and 
write,’ "26 

The following words were taped during research on “generative themes,’*" 
They are an illiterate’s decodification of a codified existential situation. 


% After the disappropriation of lands in the agrarian reform in Chile, the peasants who were 
salaried workers on the large latifundia become “settlers” (asentados) during a three-year period 
in which they receive varied assistance from the government through the Agrarian Reform 
Corporation, This period of “settlement” (asentamiento) precedes that of assigning lands to the 
peasants. This policy is now changing. The phase of “settlement of the lands 1s being abolished, 
in favor of an immediate distribution of lands to the peasants. The Agrarian Reform Corporation 
will continue, nevertheless, to aid the peasants, i K 

Dario Salas, “Algumas experiencias vividas na Supervisao de Educacao basica," in A alfa- 
betizacao funcional no Chile. Report to UNESCO, November, 1968. Introduction: Paulo Freire. 

= Dario Salas refers here to one of the best adult education programs organized by the Agrar- 
ian Reform Corporation in Chile, in strict collaboration with the Ministry of Education and 
ICIRA. Fifty peasants receive boarding and instruction scholarships for a month, The courses 
center on discussions of the local, regional, and national situations. d 

* An analysis of the objectives and methodology of the investigation of generative themes lies 
Outside the scope of this essay, but is dealt with in the author's work, Pedagogy of the Op- 
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“You see a house there, sad, as if it were abandoned. When you see a house 
with a child in it, it seems happier. It gives more joy and peace to people passing 
by. The father of the family arrives home from work exhausted, worried, bitter, 
and his little boy comes to meet him with a big hug, because a little boy is not 
stiff like a big person. The father already begins to be happier just from seeing 
his children. Then he really enjoys himself, He is moved by his son’s wanting to 
please him. The father becomes more peaceful, and forgets his problems.” 

Note once again the simplicity of expression, both profound and elegant, in 
the peasant’s language. These are the people considered absolutely ignorant by 
the proponents of the “digestive” concept of literacy. 

In 1968, an Uruguayan team? published a small book, You Live as You Can 
(Se Vive como se Puede), whose contents are taken from the tape recordings of 
literacy classes for urban dwellers. Its first edition of three thousand copies was 


sold out in Montevideo in fifteen days, as was the second edition. The following 
is an excerpt from this book. 


THE COLOR OF WATER 
Water? Water? What is water used for? 
“Yes, yes, we saw it (in the picture).” 
“Oh, my native village, so far away... .” 
“Do you remember that village?” 
“The stream where I grew up, called Dead Friar... you know, I grew up there, a child- 


hood moving from one place to another... the color of the water brings back good mem- 
ories, beautiful memories,” 


“What is the water used for?” 

“It is used for washing, We used it to wash clothes, and the animals in the fields used to 
go there to drink, and we washed ourselves there, too.” 

“Did you also use the water for drinking?” 

“Yes, when we were at the stream and had no other water to drink, we drank from the 
stream. I remember once in 1945 a plague of locusts came from somewhere, and we had 
to fish them out of the water... I was small, but I remember taking out the locusts like 
this, with my two hands—and I had no others. And I remember how hot the water was 
when there was a drought and the stream was almost dry... the water was dirty, muddy, 
and hot, with all kinds of things in it. But we had to drink it or die of thirst.” 


The whole book is like this, pleasant in style, 


“The members of the Uruguayan team were Carrei ito, Enrique 
Mendez, Julio de Santa Ana, and Julio Barreiro, ay “ig RO = 


with great strength of expression 
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of the world of its authors, those anonymous people, “sowers of words,” seeking 
to emerge from “the culture of silence.” . 

Yes, these ought to be the reading texts for people learning to read and write, 
and not “Eva saw the grape,” “The bird’s wing,” “If you hammer a nail, be care- 
ful not to hit your fingers.” Intellectualist prejudices and above all class prejudices 
are responsible for the naive and unfounded notions that the people cannot 
write their own texts, or that a tape of their conversations is valueless since their 
conversations are impoverished of meaning. Comparing what the “sowers of 
words” said in the above references with what is generally written by specialist 
authors of reading lessons, we are convinced that only someone with very pro- 
nounced lack of taste or a lamentable scientific incompetency would choose the 
specialists’ texts. à 

Imagine a book written entirely in this simple, poetic, free, language of the 
people, a book on which inter-disciplinary teams would collaborate in the spirit 
of true dialogue. The role of the teams would be to elaborate specialized sections 
of the book in problematic terms. For example, a section on linguistics would 
deal simply, though not simplistically, with questions fundamental to the learn- 
ers’ critical understanding of language. Let me emphasize again that since one jot 
the important aspects of adult literacy work is the development of the capacity 
for expression, the section on linguistics would present themes for the learners to 
discuss, ranging from the increase of vocabulary to questions about communica- 
tion—including the study of synonyms and antonyms, with its analysis of words in 
the linguistic context, and the use of metaphor, of which the people ae such 
masters. Another section might provide the tools for a sociological analysis of the 
content of the texts. A f 

These texts would not, of course, be used for mere mechanical reading, which 
leaves the readers without any understanding of what is real. Consistent with the 
nature of this pedagogy, they would become the object of analysis in reading 
seminars. , 

‘Add to all this the great stimulus it would be for those learning to read and 
write, as well as for students on more advanced levels, to know that they were 
reading and discussing the work of their own companions. . z i 

To undertake such a work, it is necessary to have faith in the people, solidar- 
ity with them. It is necessary to be utopian, in the sense in which we have used 


the word. 
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Mr. Harman reviews current definitions of illiteracy and functional illiteracy and 
discusses their relationship both to estimates of the scope of the problem and, by 
implication, to efforts toward its solution. Applying functional standards accord- 
ing to the requisites of particular societies, it can be seen that even countries with 
high literacy rates, such as the United States, harbor large functionally illiterate 
populations. The author argues that adult basic education efforts here and 
abroad should be planned on a situation-specific basis, with goals, content, and 


evaluative components derived independently of the usual grade school equiva- 
lencies, 


Nearly half of the world’s adult population is illiterate, Over half is functionally 
illiterate, Yet basic education for adults remains one of the least developed areas 
in education. 

What is meant by illiteracy? At what levels of functioning in reading and writ- 
ing is one considered literate? Until the early 1950's most governments considered 
the ability to read, write, and compute at fairly elementary levels to be the cri- 
terion. UNESCO's Expert Committee on the Standardization of Educational 
Statistics (1951) proposed that: 


A person is literate who can, with understanding, both read and write a short, simple 
statement on his everyday life.t 


* Literacy as a Factor in Development (Paris: UNESCO, Minedlit/3, 1965), p.7- 
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The 1950’s saw a growing trend to differentiate between a “literate” person 
and a “functionally literate” person, as in this 1962 UNESCO definition: 


A person is literate when he has acquired the essential knowledge and skills which enable 
him to engage in all those activities in which literacy is required for effective functioning 
in his group and community, and whose attainments in reading, writing and arithmetic 
make it possible for him to continue to use these skills towards his own and the commu- 
nity’s development.” 


However, most governments still adhere to the earlier UNESCO standard 
coupled with a grade completion equivalency (usually fourth or fifth grade) to 
identify their illiterate or functionally illiterate populations. 

In the United States, the Bureau of the Census defines illiteracy as “the inabil- 
ity to read and write a simple message either in English or any other language.” 
Despite its contention that “the completion of no one particular grade of school 
corresponds to the attainment of literacy . . .” the Bureau uses a fifth-grade 
equivalency to distinguish functional literates. 

The U.S. Army was the first to define functional literacy when, during World 
War II, it defined illiterates as “persons who were incapable of understanding the 
kinds of written instructions that are needed for carrying out basic military func- 
tions or tasks.’4 The Army, too, set a fifth-grade equivalency as its standard. 

The Office of Education uses grade equivalencies ranging from the fourth to 
the eighth grades. As late as 1961 its standard was a fourth-grade equivalency.® 

A 1970 conference on planning strategies for a national adult “right to read” 
movement decided that adult literacy assessments should be made independent 
of grade equivalents: 


ESCO: “In quantitative terms, the standard 
o the skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
ntary schooling.” Both statements 
Literacy (Paris, 1962), and were 


? A quantitative standard was also proposed by UN: 
of attainment in functional literacy may be equated t 
metic achieved after a set number of years of primary or eleme: 
were adopted by the International Committee of Experts on 
reaffirmed at a later conference in Teheran (1965). 

® This definition is elaborated: “Illiterates include persons who are able to read but not write, 
Persons who formerly knew how to read and write but were unable to do so at the time of the 
survey because of mental or physical impairment such as blindness, are classified as literate. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 45, 9 and P-23, No. 8, 1. 

“Current Population Reports, Ser. P-23, No. 8, 1. m ba i 

5 The definitions adopted by the Office of Education are: the ability to read, write, and com- 
pute at or above the minimum level of competence needed for meeting the requirements of 
adult level” for illiteracy and “the ability to hold a decent job to support self and family, to lead 
a life of dignity and pride,” for functional literacy. Terminology for Curriculum goa Instruction, 
(Washington, D.C.: National Center for Educational Statistics, Handbook VI, p. 203; A Lifetime 
of Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1969; and Betty Arnett Ward, Literacy and Basic Elemen- 
tary Education for Adults, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1961, p. ix. 
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The challenge is to foster through every means the ability to read, write and compute with 
_ the functional competence needed for meeting the requirements of adult living. 


Illiteracy does not define a person. Indeed, the mere allegation that an adult 
illiterate is deficient assumes that literacy is a necessary commodity. One who 
makes this assumption should be willing to accept a definition of literacy encom- 
passing the following three stages. 

The first is the conceptualization of literacy as a tool. The second is literacy 
attainment, the learning of reading and writing skills. The third is the practical 
application of these skills in activities meaningful to the learner. Each stage is 
contingent upon the former; each is a necessary component of literacy. 

Conceptualization of literacy is applicable at the societal as well as the individ- 
ual level. Pre-literate societies need to undergo a process of “literalization” before 
their members can be considered literate. Such a process is tantamount to a cul- 
tural metamorphosis and will not be achieved through the relatively simple 
“alphabetization” of the language. It implies, more fundamentally, the inter- 
nalization of a literacy consciousness. 

Schuman, Inkeles, and Smith found significant correlations in East Pakistan 
between literacy attainment and both the level of political identity and willing- 
ness to consider change.? Lerner, Rogers and Herzog, and Rahim, in Turkey, 
Colombia, and Pakistan respectively, all found highly significant correlations be- 
tween literacy and exposure to mass media (radio, newspapers, and film) and 
awareness of new opportunities.’ Indeed, few would dispute the significance 
of literacy for either individual or national development. Even the view of 
Shuman, Inkeles, and Smith is widely held, that “... the skill of reading and its 
later use are more important than any specific content learned in school.” 

Because of the general lack of credible statistics, it is difficult to assess the extent 
of world illiteracy. However, UNESCO estimates that in 1950 approximately 700 
million (44.3%) of the people aged 15 and above were illiterate. (See appendix 


*Conference on Strategies. for Generating à Nati “Ri Read” Movement, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, January 22-23, ae to SE igei ean 

1 Howard Schuman, Alex Inkeles, and David H. Smith, “Some Social Psychological Effects 
and Noneffects of Literacy in a New Nation,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, 16, 
Np; a oror aai; 1-4, 
-8 Daniel er, “Literacy and Initiative in Vill Development,” Rural Development Re- 
search Report, MIT Center for International oe 1965; Paisi M. Rogers, Li William 
ae Functional Literacy among Colombian Peasants”, Economic Development and Cultural 

ange, XIV, No. 2 (January 1966); and S. A. Rahim, “Diffusion and Adoption of Agricultural 
Practices: A Study of Communication, Diffusion and Adoption of Improved Agricultural Prac- 
tices in a Village in East Pakistan” (Comilla; Pakistan Academy for Village Development, 1961)- 
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A for a breakdown by continents.) By 1960 the estimated percentage had de- 
creased to 39.3%, but the absolute figure had increased to 740 million people. 
Assuming that the rate of decrease of the fifties remained constant during the 
sixties, UNESCO estimates that, in 1970, 810 million people, or 34.8% of the 
fifteen and above age group, are illiterate. Meanwhile, the estimated number of 
literate adults in the world (aged 15 and above) has increased from 879 million in 
1950 to 1,525 million in 1970.9 UNESCO analysts have estimated that the increase 
in number of illiterates in a given country is related to the illiteracy rate by a cor- 
relation coefficient of 0.55.1 Thus, countries with high rates of illiteracy (70% 
or more) have a propensity for increasing the absolute numbers of adult illiter- 
ates, while countries with relatively low illiteracy rates (35% or less) tend to 
lower both the rate and absolute number of illiterates.'* 

The proportion of female illiterates generally exceeds that of males, often sig- 
nificantly. In at least three countries—Saudi Arabia, Somalia, and Yemen—the 
total adult female populations are reported to be illiterate while in many others 
the figure is over g0%.1* : 

UNESCO experts contend that four years of primary schooling are the mini- 
mum requisite for attaining permanent literacy. There is no indication, however, 
that even the completion of four grades ensures any permanent attainment. In 
many cases fourth-grade “graduates,” or even primary school graduates, can 
barely read and rapidly regress to total illiteracy. yeh 

Increase in enrollments in school systems is often taken as a predictor of an in- 
crease of future literacy rates. But while school systems are being significantly 
expanded in most countries, the quality of education in many remains dubious, 
and it is difficult to infer that present school enrollees will not be the functional 


illiterates of the next generation. 


Illiteracy and Functional Illiteracy in the United States 


United States government figures placing the rate of illiteracy among the popula- 
tion aged fourteen and above at 2.4% in 1960 grossly understate the extent of the 


i i 's the per- 

° Assuming an increase in the rate of decrease of one and a half times during the 1960's 
centage would be 32.6% or 760 million people. Doubling the Ae eG ae sid or pet ba 
be 30.5% and 710 million people. Literacy 1967-1969 (Paris: UN , August, 1969, P 
version), p. 8. 5 “ 6 

2 Statistics of Illiteracy (Paris: UNESCO, Minedlit, 5, 1965), P. 6. 

® Literacy 1967-1969, op. cit, pp. 9-10. 

8 Statistics of Illiteracy, op. cit. pp. 45» 118, 129. 
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problem. Equally as understated is the 8.3% figure for functional illiterates in 
the group aged twenty-five and over.’* In fact, over half of that group may be 
functionally illiterate. 

The last collection of data for the individual states was in the 1930 census, all 
subsequent figures being based on extrapolations from rates and national data. 
Illiterates were those who, when asked how many years of school they had com- 
pleted, answered, “None.” Functional illiterates were determined on the basis 
of grade completion data. No tests of any kind were administered. Hence, appli- 
cation of different grade standards results in different assessments of the extent 
of illiteracy revealed by the 1960 Census data: 


3.0 million illiterates (no school attended) age 14 and above (2.4%); 

8.3 million functional illiterates (less than 5 years of schooling) age 25 and 
above (8.3%); 

24.0 million (less than 8 years of schooling) age 25 and above (24.0%); 

58.6 million (less than 12 years of schooling) age 25 and above (58.6%); 

69.0 million (less than 12 years of schooling) age 16 and above. 


In a study conducted in 1963 in the Woodlawn area of Chicago it was reported 
that “although only 6.6% of the group studied reported that they had not gone 
as far as the sixth grade, 50.7% of the group, when subjected to achievement 
tests to determine their actual level of functioning, showed up as functional il- 
iterates.” A survey of participants in Adult Basic Education programs around 
the country in 1967 indicated that 53% of the program entrants had a seventh 
grade or higher level of education.5 It seems clear that lack of testing, reliance 
upon grade-completion criteria, and inadequate definitions of functional literacy 


combine to produce serious official underestimates of the extent of illiteracy in 
the United States, 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Ser, P-23, No, 8 (February 1963); Digest 
of Educational Statistics, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, November 1968, pp. 9 
and 11; and Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Literacy and Educational 
Attainment, U.S. Department of Commerce, Ser. P-20, No. 99 (February 1960). 

*It was also found that a large number of those scoring at the fifth-grade level were so little 
above that it made little difference. Raymond M. Hilliard, “Massive Attack on Illiteracy,” Ameri- 
can Library Association Bulletin, December 1963, p. 1038. 

# Adult Basic Education—Meeting the Challenge of the 1970's, First Annual Report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education, August 1968, Appendix A. The survey 
polled 25% of the 406,000 participants, 
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Literacy Programs in the World 


The first organized attempts at teaching adult illiterates date back as far as the 
18th century when a number of church groups mounted literacy campaigns ex- 
pressly to teach people to read the Bible. Through the first half of the twentieth 
century most literacy programs were planned and sustained by volunteer organi- 
zations, churches, missions, and other non-governmental organizations. Between 
1950 and 1970, however, an increasing number of government-operated literacy 
programs came into being, and now ninety-two countries and nine non-govern- 
mental organizations report the existence of programs.'® 

In 1965, the World Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication 
of Illiteracy recommended that traditional literacy campaigns be replaced by 
functional literacy programs “closely linked to economic and social priorities and 
to present and future manpower needs.”!? Julius Nyerere expressed the urgent 
need for functional literacy programs as opposed to primary education for chil- 
dren and adult education for leisure. “We must educate our adults. Our children 
will not have an impact on our economic development for five, ten, or even 
twenty years, The attitude of our adults, on the other hand, will have an impact 
now,”"18 

The typical literacy campaign is still largely based on a primer or set of 
primers, The learner is taught the alphabet and reads a series of graded texts in- 
cluding short stories, rudimentary history, and some information on the country's 
political and public institutions. One “graduates” from such a program when he 
has read the primer from cover to cover. However, some governments are extend- 
ing the post-literacy phase of instruction with a variety of more advanced readers, 
such as Tunisia’s 71-text Petite Encyclopedie des Adultes. Newspapers specifi- 
cally designed for newly literate adults are beginning to appear in many coun- 
tries, and broadcast and televised literacy programs are increasing in number. : 

Functional literacy programs take a number of different forms. Some countries 
merely revise and expand existing elementary reading material. In others, func- 
tional literacy programs have been tied in with vocational training, rural and 


* Literacy 1967-1969, op. cit, p. 5. = 
™ Final Report, World Conference £ Ministers of Educa 


Teheran, 1965, p. 7- 7 
a Quod eS ey Social Experience (Teheran: International Council of Women, 1965), 


P. 3. 


tion on the Education of Illiteracy, 
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agricultural extension programs, industry, and home economics. Intensive pro- 
grams of this nature have been launched in 18 countries.!® 

Some formerly colonized nations are utilizing literacy programs to reinstate 
their own long-suppressed languages. Others are teaching literacy in native lan- 
guages to different language groups within their population, as in a Guatemalan 
program to teach Indians in their own languages, Quiché and Cakchiquel. Sev- 
eral countries with multilingual populations are attempting to advance one 
lingua franca through literacy efforts, as in Upper Volta, where French is being 
taught through the spoken languages (Moré, Diouka, and Gourounsi). Israel is 
teaching Hebrew to an immigrant population speaking 79 different languages 
and dialects. 

The usual program consists of evening classes meeting two or three times a 
week, lasting between six and ten months and culminating in a “functional 
reading level.” Classes are often held in primary schools and staffed by primary 
school teachers, a situation which can present serious obstacles to success. This 
is particularly true in Latin America where adults are commonly taught con- 
densed versions of primary school curricula, emphasizing the three R’s.2° 

= The large majority of literacy teachers are volunteers instructing classes or, as 
in the Laubach “Each-One-Teach-One” approach, individuals. Highly trained 
and competent teaching personnel is lacking everywhere. However, countries are 
beginning to train special teaching cadres. Iran’s “Army of Knowledge” mo- 
bilizes eighteen-year-olds for teaching in lieu of their military service, and Israel 
has had a teachers corps of army girls for the past seven years. 

Countries that claim to have eradicated illiteracy, such as Cuba, have inaugu- 
rated adult continuing education courses. Elsewhere, as large numbers of mass 
campaign “graduates” regress to states of illiteracy, governments have begun 
to shift from mass campaigns to selective programs as in the Korean re-education 
program for mothers of school children, the Turkish program for army recruits, 
the English program for new immigrants, and a Nigerian program for tobacco 
growers. 

UNESCO has sponsored international conferences, initiated studies, and pub- 
lished a wide range of material. In 1964 it conceived the Experimental World 
Literacy Program to explore and evaluate the relationship between literacy and 


* Algeria, Chile, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, India, Iran, Madagascar, Mali, Syri i 
isi. ay Praag O e > > gascar, , Syria, Tanzania, 
Tunisia, Venezuela, Brazil, Jamaica, Nigeria, Upper Volta, Sudan, Literacy ey ee op. cit., 
P. 29. 
* Literacy 1967-1969, op. cit, p. 26. 
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development in various countries and to test new methods. By June of 1969 fifty- 
two countries had submitted proposals to participate. Programs in existence in- 
clude large-scale experimental and pilot projects in nine countries (Algeria, 
Equador, Iran, Mali, Ethiopia, Guinea, Madagascar, Sudan, and Tanzania); one 
large-scale project in Venezuela locally funded, but assisted by a UNESCO expert; 
agricultural development projects in India and Syria and eight smaller “micto- 
experiments” in Algeria, Brazil, China, India, Jamaica, Nigeria, Tunisia, and 
Upper Volta. 4 

All the UNESCO projects include evaluative components, This seems to rep- 
resent a significant advance, for little meaningful evaluation has been under- 
taken to date. 


Methodologies 


Many literacy campaigns prescribe methods of instruction to their teachers in 
step-by-step, cookbook fashion, often because of a severe lack of materials suit- 
able for adult instruction. Also, teachers in these campaigns are usually poorly 
qualified and must be trained in crash courses permitting little more than quick 
familiarization with the prescribed materials. There are two main approaches 
to teaching adult illiterates how to read: the “synthetic method” and the “global 
method.” The synthetic method is based on the recognition of letters of the 
alphabet and their associated sounds. The global method is based on the recog: 
nition of words or phrases with their meanings. In many programs an eclectic 
approach, combining elements of both the global and the synthetic methods, is 
superseding strict adherence to a particular methodology.” 

The greatest single impact on mass literacy campaigns throughout the world 
has been that of Dr. Frank Laubach. First developed for teaching the Maranow 
language of the Philippines, the sound-syllabic Laubach method has been ap- 
plied to date in 312 languages. In Laubach’s original Key Word Method, several 
words including all consonants in the language are derived (not necessarily with 
meaning), and new words are constructed by different juxtapositions of conio" 
nants and vowels. From a series of charts presented at the outset of instruction 
the students learn to identify letters and associate them with sounds by superim- 
posing drawings of objects on the appropriate letters, Laubach stresses: the need 


# For further discussion, 
McGraw-Hill, 1967). 


see Jeanne Chall, Learning to Read: The Great Debate (New York: 
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for simplicity in both method and materials. The initial alphabet instruction 
phase is followed by three stages of graded readers on a variety of topics in 
which the newly acquired technical reading skills are utilized.22 

Other educators have introduced pre-literacy elements into literacy campaigns, 
on the assumption that an adult illiterate must undergo a process of conceptuali- 
zation before he begins actual literacy training. The most significant work in this 
area has been that of Paulo Freire. His approach, developed in Brazil (where 
both approach and author were expelled following the 1964 coup d'etat), em- 
phasizes conscientization as an integral part of the process of literacy attainment. 
Literacy is viewed as a medium for the freedom of man, and the concept of free- 
dom is to be understood before or along with the acquisition of reading and writ- 
ing skills, The teacher serves as a co-ordinator of and participant in an ongoing 
dialogue around themes generated from the culture and concepts of the learner 
aimed at expanding his levels of awareness, The method of instruction in reading 
is a sound-syllabic one but is introduced only as the individual grasps the mean- 
ing of literacy. While several Chilean programs have adopted Freire’s approach, 
many governments are wary of its potential consequences and prefer to maintain 
the more “neutral” methods. Freire considers the latter to be “education for 
domestication” as opposed to “education for freedom."28 


Adult Basic Education Activities in the United States 


The National Center for Educational Statistics estimates that, during the year 
ending in May 1969, more than 1 3.1 million people aged 17 and over, 10% of the 
total age group not enrolled as fulltime students, participated in organized con- 
tinuing education activity, ranging from “traditional” literacy instruction to 
job training programs, neighborhood community or church activities, to univer- 


sity extension courses, However, only half a million of these adults were engaged 
in adult basic education programs, 


The most extensive formal adult basic education efforts are those administered 


under Title II-B of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966, both of which represent an attempt to mount a mass functional 
literacy campaign on a national scale,24 


“Frank C, Laubach and Robert Laubach, Toward W, 


orld Literacy: The Each One Teach 
One Way (Syracuse: University Press, 1960), pp, 3-30. Ss ne A 
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Enrollment in ABE (Adult Basic Education) programs dramatically increased 
as a result of the 1964 Act. In 1965, programs in 19 states enrolled 37,991 people. 
By fiscal 1966, 49 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam had programs, with a total of 377,660 enrollees.*° Since 1966 there has 
been a steady growth: 388,935 persons were enrolled in 1967; 455,730 in 1968 and 
an estimated 532,000 in 1969. Programs offer three levels of courses: beginning, 
corresponding to grades one to three; intermediate, grades four to six; and ad- 
vanced, grades seven and eight. Neither content nor form of the programs can, 
however, be inferred as no two states place similar interpretations on duration 
of instruction in each level.?¢ 

Attrition is a plague of all adult education programs. In 1968 a reported 
160,705 students dropped out of ABE classes, representing roughly 25% of en- 
rollees. Of these, 29,219 left to assume employment, 8,243 entered job training 
programs, 9,513 left because of job changes, 97,222 did not report any reason, and 
16,508 reported lack of interest as the cause. In many areas the attrition rates 
exceeded 50 percent.?7 

Curricula and teaching methodologies around the country vary, although a 
series of prescriptive curriculum guides published in 1966 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare for each of the three levels are in wide 
use. The first of these, for the beginning level, proposes a curriculum including 
reading (taught by a global method), communication skills (handwriting, spell- 
ing, listening, and speaking), arithmetic, social living (basic information about 
the country, locality, institutions, and individual rights), everyday science (per- 


AM ES ee cer ea SSS ae 
mmensurate with their real ability, so as to help elimi- 
nate such inability and raise the level of education of such individuals with a view to making 
them less likely to become dependent on others, to improving their ability to benefit from oc- 
cupational training and otherwise increasing their opportunities for more productive and 
profitable employment, and making them better able to meet their adult responsibilities, pes 
1966 Act specified “services or instruction below the college level” for people without a secon af 
school completion certificate or a comparable level of education currently not enrolled in schools. 
In June, 1969 the minimum age qualification was reduced to 16. + me 

* National Center for EREINEN Statistics, Adult Basic Education Program D iea July 4 
1967-June 30, 1968, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, June, 1969, pp. 4-5: anı 
Adult Basie tidveattons Tre thina the Foundation of our Democratic Society, Second Annual 
Report of the National Advisory Commission on Adult Basic Education, August 1969, P. 9 

* Hawaii, for example, offers a beginning level course of 540 hours, an intermediate course 
of 360 hours, and an advanced course of 240 hours while South Dakota offers courses of 71, 74, 
and 80 hours respectively for the same levels. Adult Basic Education Program Statistics, op. cit., 
Pp. 22-23. 

Adult Basic Education Programs, op. cit., pp. 28-30. 
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sonal hygiene, diet) and enrichment through the arts (elements of culture). 
The guide also proposes organizational patterns and administrative behavior. 
ABE programs are funded jointly by the Office of Education and the states on a 
90/10 matching basis. Actual funds allocated fall far short of the needs. While 
the National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education recommended an 
appropriation of $125 million for fiscal 1970, Congress authorized only $80 mil- 
lion and the actual appropriation will amount to $50 million—$75 million less 
than recommended and far less than is needed, 

The National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education in its Second 
Annual Report (1968) states that in ABE programs in 1967, 


62,000 adults learned to read and write for the first time; 
28,000 registered and voted for the first time; 

8,500 used their public libraries; 

87,000 found jobs, received raises or were promoted; 
48,000 entered job training programs; 

25,000 opened bank accounts for the first time; 

27,000 became subscribers to newspapers or magazines; 
8,000 left the welfare rolls and became self-supporting; 
5,000 helped their children with school assignments. 


While the Committee claims that “these results show that the program of Adult 
Basic Education has become one of the nation’s positive investments in human 
resources,’* there is absolutely no conclusive evidence of a cause-effect relation- 
ship between these achievements and the actual programs. 

Publicly sponsored programs such as “Americanization” courses for new im- 
migrants, on-the-job basic education courses, and special programs for Indians 
and military veterans are all administered separately, Their Participants, how- 
ever, are included in the overall figure for the country. 

Lack of coordination between the various efforts, overlap, and lack of ongoing 


systematic planning and evaluation combine to hamper adult basic education 
activities around the country. 


Strategies for the Future 


Literacy efforts cannot be 


prescriptive designs adaptable to all countries and 
areas. Rather, 


they should be designed for specific situations and target popula- 
a oe Basic Education: Strengthening the Foundation of Our Democratic Society, op. cit., 
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tions, with clearly articulated aims. In Adult Basic Education programs in the 
United States, for example, the eighth-grade completion equivalency needs to be 
supplanted. by a clearly defined delineation of adult reading requisites and re- 
lated functional goals. Income tax forms, driving instructions, job application 
forms, television guides, and newspapers, among others, could be analyzed to 
derive a precise definition of adult reading level, which could then become the 
articulated aim of literacy instruction. Functional aspects of the programs should 
also be clearly delineated and their relationship to literacy defined. 

A common program deficiency resulting from the adoption of grade equivalen- 
cies is the transference of actual grade school curricula to adult courses. Although 
this approach facilitates both program organization and curriculum design, the 
main effect is that adult illiterates are often equated with children and treated 
as such. Furthermore, many teachers identify illiteracy with a lack of intelli- 
gence, an unwarranted and potentially counter-productive expectation. 

Psychological and cultural constraints need to be taken into account in plan- 
ning literacy efforts. In some cases formalized learning situations such as classes 
may not be practical and less structured teaching might be more acceptable. As 
a rule, solutions to these problems can be found and incorporated into the pro- 
gram plans if the constraints are known. 

Optimally, literacy programs should form the first stage of a continuing 
“lifelong” adult education. Basic literacy training needs to continue into new 
materials and subjects. This could be facilitated by the creation of permanent 
adult learning centers with specially designed curricula. These learning centers 
could also serve as community centers. 

Evaluation should be incorporated into programs from their inception, not to 
prove success, but rather to facilitate innovation and revision of programs. 

In charting strategies for future adult basic education efforts a case has been 
argued for the systematic planning of programs and for the adoption of a situa- 
tion-specific approach, allowing for different projects for different areas and 


groups. r ; 
Meager resources necessitate the close coordination of efforts. Equally as im- 
f information among programs. The object of such 


should not be consolidation and standardiza- 
and dissemination of experience and 


portant is the dissemination 0! 
centralized coordination, however, 
tion, but rather the direction, planning, 
ideas. 

Finally, if meaningful action is to be tak 
that functional illiteracy is far more wi 
thought. 


en, professional educators must realize 
despread than has been commonly 
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APPENDIX I 


Number of Illiterates Among Adults (Age 15 and Over), in Millions 


Continent 1950 % 1962 % 
Africa 94-99 80-85 115-122 78-83 
America 45-47 20-21 49-51 18-20 
Asia & Oceania 330-340 67-71 847-357 53-57 
Europe & USSR 28-36 6-10 20-28 3-7 
Whole World 497-522 40-45 531-558 38-43 


Mainland China, North Vietnam, North Korea and South Africa are not included in the above. 
They have an estimated 184-207 million illiterates, bringing the world total to 681-729 million for 
1950. 


Source: Statistics of Illiteracy, UNESCO, 1965. 


APPENDIX II 


Illiteracy of the Population, by State: 1900 to 1960" 
Pas harman ID Rv a 


Number Percent Illiterate 
Si Hliterete ee 
S 19601 19601 1930 1900 
I 2 3 4 5 
United States 3,055,000 24 48 113 
Alabama 98,000 42 14.0 35.1 
Alaska 5,000 3.0 20.5 40.6 
Arizona 33,000 38 11.0 80.0 
Arkansas 45,000 36 76 21.3 
California 203,000 18 28 53 
Colorado 15,000 13 $.1 wd 
Connecticut 41,000 22 5.1 i 
Delaware 6,000 19 44 a. 
District of Columbia 11,000 19 17 RE 
Florida 92,000 26 17 i 


APPENDIX 2 Continued 


Illiteracy of the Population, by State: 1900 to 1960% 


Number Percent Illiterate 
State Illiterate ———— 
19601 19601 1930 1900 
1 2 7 5 

Georgia 120,000 45 10.4 32.1 
Hawaii 21,000. 5.0 17.5 35.2 
Idaho 4,000 8 12 5.1 
Ilinois 128,000 18 27 48 
Indiana 40,000 12 18 52 
Towa 14,000 a 9 2.7 
Kansas 14,000 9 14 3.3 
Kentucky 70,000 3.3 13 18.1 
Louisiana 137,000 6.3 15.1 39.6 
Maine 9,000 1.3 3.0 5.5 
Maryland 41,000 19 42 12.1 
Massachusetts 83,000 22 4.0 6.5 
Michigan 84,000 1.6 22 48 
Minnesota 28,000 1.0 14 46 
Mississippi 71,000 49 148 34.1 
Missouri 52,000 1.7 25 7.0 
Montana 5,000 1.0 19 6.6 
Nebraska 9,000 9 13 26 
Nevada 2,000 ll 48 13.8 
New Hampshire 6,000 14 3.0 6.7 
New Jersey 99,000 22 43 6.5 
New Mexico 24,000 4.0 149 35.7 
New York 355,000 29 41 6.1 
North Carolina 125,000 4.0 11.5 30.1 
North Dakota 6,000 14 17 6.1 
Ohio 99,000 15 25 45 
Oklahoma 32,000 19 3.1 11.7 
Orégon 10,000 8 L1 3.7 
Pennsylvania 166,000 20 3.5 69 
Rhode Island 15,000 24 55 92 
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APPENDIX 2 Continued 
Illiteracy of the Population, by State: 1900 to 1960% 
Number Percent Illiterate 
State Illiterate 
19601 19601 1930 1900 
a N 
1 2 3 4 5 
PRR ade pel eg eet as eB I ee o 
South Carolina 87,000 5.5 16.7 87.4 
South Dakota 4,000 9 1.4 5.8 
Tennessee 88,000 3.5 8.0 21.9 
Texas 272,000 41 73 15.6 
Utah 5,000 9 14 3.6 
Vermont 3,000 1.1 24 6.4 
Virginia 94,000 8.4 9.7 24.3 
Washington 18,000 9 11 34 
West Virginia 35,000 2.7. 5.5 12.6 
Wisconsin 35,000 1.2 2.1 5.4 
Wyoming 2,000 9 18 44 
1 Estimated. 


“Data refer to the population 15 years old and over in 1900 and 1930, and to the popula- 
tion 14 years old and over in 1960. 

Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Current Population Reports,” 
Series P-23, No. 8. 
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The Politics of Reading* 


NEIL POSTMAN 


New York University 


Dr. Postman challenges the common assumptions that the literacy process is po- 
litically neutral and is the only, or even the best, avenue to jobs and aesthetic 
riches. He sees a predominantly literacy-based curriculum as obsolete and reac- 
tionary in the context of recent advances in electronic communications technol- 


ogy, and recommends broadening the base of school curricula to include “multi- 
media literacy.” 


Teachers of reading comprise a most sinister political group, whose continued 
presence and strength are more a cause for alarm than celebration. I offer this 
thought as a defensible proposition, all the more worthy of consideration because 
so few people will take it seriously. 

My argument rests on a fundamental and, I think, unassailable assumption 
about education: namely, that all educational practices are profoundly political 
in the sense that they are designed to produce one sort of human being rather 
than another—which is to say, an educational system always proceeds from some 
model of what a human being ought to be like. In the broadest sense, a political 
ideology is a conglomerate of systems for promoting certain modes of thinking 
and behavior. And there is no system I can think of that more directly tries to do 
this than the schools, There is not one thing that is done to, for, with, or against 
a student in school that is not rooted in a political bias, ideology, or notion. This 


_* An earlier version of this article was Presented as the keynote address at the Lehigh Univer- 
sity Reading Conference, January 24, 1970. 
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includes everything from the arrangement of seats in a classroom, to the rituals 
practiced in the auditorium, to the textbooks used in lessons. to the: dress re- 
quired of both teachers and students, to the tests given, to the subjects that are 
taught, and most emphatically, to the intellectual skills that are promoted, And 
what is called reading, it seems to me, just about heads the list. For to teach read- 
ing, or even to promote vigorously the teaching of reading, is to take a definite 
political position on how people should behave and on what they ought to value. 
Now, teachers, I have found, respond in one of three ways to such an assertion. 
Some of them deny it. Some of them concede it but without guilt or defensiveness 
of any kind. And some of them don’t know what it means. I want to address my- 
self to the latter, because in responding to them I can include all the arguments 
I would use in dealing with the others. 

In asserting that the teaching of reading is essentially a political enterprise, 
the most obvious question I am asking is, “What is reading good for?” When I ask 
this question of reading teachers, I am supplied with a wide range of answers. 
Those who take the low ground will usually say that skill in reading is necessary 
in order for a youngster to do well in school. The elementary teacher is preparing 
the youngster for the junior high teacher, who prepares him for the senior high 
teacher, who, in turn, prepares him for the college teacher, and so on. Now, this 
answer is true but hardly satisfactory. In fact, it amounts to a description of the 
rules of the school game but says nothing about the purpose of these rules. So, 
when teachers are pushed a little further, they sometimes answer that the school 
system, at all levels, makes reading skill a precondition to success because unless 
one can read well, he is denied access to gainful and interesting employment as 
an adult, This answer raises at least a half-dozen political questions, the most in- 
teresting of which is whether or not one’s childhood education ought to be con- 
cerned with one’s future employment. I am aware that most people take it as 
axiomatic that the schooling process should prepare youth for a tranquil entry 


but this is a political view that I think deserves some challenge. 


into our economy, 
For instance, when one considers that the second most common cause of death 
le are hospitalized for 


among adolescents in the U.S. is suicide, or that more peop! 
mental illness than all other illnesses combined, or that one out of every 22 mur- 
ders in the United States is committed by a parent against his own child, or that 
more than half of all high school students have already taken habit-forming, hal- 
lucinogenic, or potentially addictive narcotics, or that by the end of this year, 
there will be more than one-million school drop-outs around, one can easily 
prepare a case which insists that the schooling process be designed for purposes 
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other than vocational training. If it is legitimate at all for schools to claim a con- 
cern for the adult life of students, then why not pervasive and compulsory pro- 
grams in mental health, sex, or marriage and the family? Besides, the number of 
jobs that require reading skill much beyond what teachers call a “fifth-grade 
level” is probably quite small and scarcely justifies the massive, compulsory, un- 


relenting reading programs tha 


t characterize most schools, 


But most reading teachers would probably deny that their major purpose is 
to prepare students to satisfy far-off vocational requirements. Instead, they would 


take the high ground and insi: 


st that the basic purpose of reading instruction is 


to open the student’s mind to the wonders and riches of the written word, to give 


him access to great fiction and 


poetry, to permit him to function as an informed 


citizen, to have him experience the sheer pleasure of reading. Now, this is a satis- 
factory answer indeed but, in my opinion, it is almost totally untrue. 


And to the extent that it is 
thing one might expect. For in 
society, one cannot be govern 


true, it is true in a way quite different from any- 
stance, it is probably true that in a highly complex 
ed unless he can read forms, regulations, notices, 


catalogues, road signs, and the like. Thus, some minimal reading skill is neces- 


sary if you are to be a “good ci 


tizen,” but “good citizen” here means one who can 


follow the instructions of those who govern him. If you cannot read, you cannot 


be an obedient citizen. You ar 
sumer. And so, some minimal 
develop a keen interest in all 


e also a good citizen if you are an enthusiastic con- 
reading competence is required if you are going to 
the products that it is necessary for you to buy. If 


you do not read, you will be a relatively poor market. In order to be a good and 
loyal citizen, it is also necessary for you to believe in the myths and superstitions 
of your society. Therefore, a certain minimal teading skill is needed so that you 


can learn what these are, or ha 


ve them reinforced. Imagine what would happen in 


a school if a Social Studies text were introduced that described the growth of 


American civilization as being 
rection against a legally consti 


identity; 2) genocide against the ind 
keeping human. beings as slaves, 


importation of “coolie” labor, 
of American history is true or 


as the conventional view and 


portant function of the teachi 
litical and historical myth. It 
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characterized by four major developments: 1) insur- 
ituted government, in order to achieve a political 
igenous population, in order to get land; 3) 
in order to achieve an economic base; and 4) the 
in order to build the railroads. Whether this view 
not is beside the point. It is at least as true or false 
it would scarcely be allowed to appear unchal- 
d for youth. What I am saying here is that an im- 
ng of reading is to make students accessible to po- 
is entirely possible that the main reason middle- 


parr 


ig 
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class whites are so concerned to get lower-class blacks to read is that blacks will re- 
main relatively inaccessible to standard-brand beliefs unless and until they are 
minimally literate. It just may be too dangerous, politically, for any substantial 
minority of our population not to believe that our flags are sacred, our history is 
noble, our government is representative, our laws are just, and our institutions 
are viable, A reading public is a responsible public, by which is meant that it be- 
lieves most or all of these superstitions, and which is probably why we still have 
literacy tests for voting. 

One of the standard beliefs about the reading process is that it is more or less 
neutral. Reading, the argument goes, is just a skill. What people read is their 
own business, and the reading teacher merely helps to increase a student’s op- 
tions. If one wants to read about America, one may read DeToqueville or The 
Daily News; if one wants to read literature, one may go to Melville or Jacqueline 
Susann. In theory, this argument is compelling. In practice, it is pure romantic 
nonsense. The New York Daily News is the most widely read newspaper in Amer- 
ica. Most of our students will go to the grave not having read, of their own choos- 
ing, a paragraph of DeToqueville or Thoreau or John Stuart Mill or, if you ex- 
clude the Gettysburg Address, even Abraham Lincoln, As between Jacqueline 
Susann and Herman Melville—well, the less said, the better. To put it bluntly, 
among every 100 students who learn to read, my guess is that no more than one 
will employ the process toward any of the lofty goals which are customarily held 
before us, The rest will use the process to increase their knowledge of trivia, to 
maintain themselves at a relatively low level of emotional maturity, and to keep 
themselves simplistically uninformed about the social and political turmoil 
around them. 

Now, there are teachers who feel that, even if what I say is true, the point is 
nonetheless irrelevant. After all, they say, the world is not perfect. If people do 
not have enough time to read deeply, if people do not have sensibilities refined 
enough to read great literature, if people do not have interests broad enough to 
be stimulated by the unfamiliar, the fault is not in our symbols, but in ourselves, 
But there is a point of view that proposes that the “fault,” in fact, does lie in our 
symbols. Marshall McLuhan is saying that each medium of comunication con- 
tains a unique metaphysic—that each medium makes special kinds of claims on 
our senses, and therefore, on our behavior. McLuhan himself tells us that he is 
by no means the first person to have noticed this. Socrates took a very dim view of 
the written word, on the grounds that it diminishes man’s capacity to memorize, 
and that it forces one to follow an argument rather than to participate in it. He 
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is equated with intelligence, Why, the schools even promote the idea that spelling 
is related to intelligence! Of course, if any of this were true, reading teachers 
would be the smartest people around. One doesn’t mean to be unkind, but if that 
indeed is the case, no one has noticed it. In any event, it is an outrage that chil- 
dren who do not read well, or at all, are treated as if they are stupid, It is 
also masochistic, since the number of non-readers will obviously continue to in- 
crease and, thereby, the schools will condemn themselves, by their own definition 
of intelligence, to an increasing number of stupid children. In this way, we will 
soon have remedial reading-readiness classes, along with remedial classes for 
those not yet ready for their remedial reading-readiness class. 

The schools are also still promoting the idea that literacy is the richest source 
of aesthetic experience. This, in the face of the fact that kids are spending a bil- 
lion dollars a year to buy LP records and see films. The schools are still promoting 
the idea that the main source of wisdom is to be found in libraries, from which 
most schools, incidentally, carefully exclude the most interesting books. The 
schools are still promoting the idea that the non-literate person is somehow not 
fully human, an idea that will surely endear us to the non-literate peoples of the 
world, (It is similar to the idea that salvation is obtainable only through Chris- 
tianity—which is to say, it is untrue, bigoted, reactionary, and based on untenable 

AÀ premises, to boot.) 

Worst of all, the schools are using these ideas to keep non-conforming youth— 
blacks, the politically disaffected, and the economically disadvantaged, among 
others—in their place. By taking this tack, the schools have become a major force 
for political conservatism at a time when everything else in the culture screams 
for rapid reorientation and change. 

What would happen if our schools took the drastic political step of trying to 
make the new technology the keystone of education? The thought will seem less 
romantic if you remember that the start of the Third Millenium is only 31 years 
away. No one knows, of course, what would happen, but I'd like to make a few 
guesses. In the first place, the physical environment would be entirely different 
from what it is now. The school would look something like an electric circus— ar- 
ranged to accommodate TV cameras and monitors, film projectors, computers, 
audio and video tape machines, radio, and photographic and stereophonic 
equipment. As he is now provided with textbooks, each student would be pro- 
vided with his own still-camera, 8 mm. camera, and tape casette. The school 
library would contain books, of course, but at least as many films, records, video- 
tapes, audio-tapes, and computer programs. The major effort of the school would 
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be to assist students in achieving what has been called “multi-media literacy.” 
Therefore, speaking, film-making, picture-taking, televising, computer-program- 
ming, listening, perhaps even music playing, drawing, and dancing would be 
completely acceptable means of expressing intellectual interest and competence. 
They would certainly be given weight at least equal to reading and writing, 

Since intelligence would be defined in a new way, a student's ability to create 
an idea would be at least as important as his ability to classify and remember the 
ideas of others, New evaluation procedures would come into being, and stan- 
dardized tests—the final, desperate refuge of the print-bound bureaucrat—would 
disappear. Entirely new methods of instruction would evolve. In fact, schools 
might abandon the notion of teacher instruction altogether. Whatever disciplines 
lent themselves to packaged, lineal, and segmented presentation would be of- 
fered through a computerized and individualized program. And students could 
choose from a wide variety of such programs whatever they wished to learn about. 
This means, among other things, that teachers would have to stop acting like 
teachers and find something useful to do, like, for instance, helping young people 
to resolve some of their more wrenching emotional problems. 

In fact, a school that put electric circuitry at its center would have to be pre- 
pared for some serious damage to all of its bureaucratic and hierarchical arrange- 
ments. Keep in mind that hierarchies derive their authority from the notion of 
unequal access to information. Those at the top have access to more information 
than those at the bottom. That is in fact why they are at the top and the others, at 
the bottom. But today those who are at the bottom of the school hierarchy, name- 
ly, the students, have access to at least as much information about most subjects 
as those at the top. At present, the only way those at the top can maintain control 
over them is by carefully discriminating against what the students know—that is, 
by labelling what the students know as unimportant. But suppose cinema- 
tography was made a “major” subject instead of English literature? Suppose 
chemotherapy was made a “major” subject? or space technology? or ecology? or 
mass communication? or popular music? or photography? or race relations? or 
urban life? Even an elementary school might then find itself in a situation where 
the faculty were at the bottom and its students at the top. Certainly, it would be 
hard to know who are the teachers and who the learners. ; ; 

And then perhaps a school would become a place where everybody, including 
the adults, is trying to learn something. Such a school would obviously be prob- 
lem-centered, and future-centered, and change-centered; and, as such, would be 
an instrument of cultural and political radicalism. In the process we might find 
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that our youth would also learn to read without pain and with a degree of suc- 
cess and economy not presently known. 

_ I want to close on this thought: teachers of reading represent an important 
political pressure group. They may not agree with me that they are a sinister po- 
litical group. But I should think that they would want to ask at least a few ques- 
tions before turning to consider the techniques of teaching reading. These ques- 
‘tions would be: What is reading good for? What is it better or worse than? What 
are my motives in promoting it? And the ultimate political question of all, 
“Whose side am I on?” 
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Illiteracy in the Ghetto 


JANE W. TORREY 


Connecticut College 


Examining the possible implications of dialect differences for learning to read, Dr, 
Torrey contends that it is cross-cultural variations in the social functions and sig- 
nificance of language, rather than minor structural differences, that create bar- 
riers to teaching and learning. The author calls for cultural and linguistic plural- 
ism not only in grade school, but throughout this country's educational and oc- 
cupational systems. 


For those learning to read, the implications of dialect differences can affect two 
quite different aspects of language. First, the differences between the Afro-Ameri- 
can and standard dialects—in their phonological, grammatical, and semantic 
structures—might lead to confusion and misunderstanding, complicating the al- 
ready difficult reading process. Second, the cultural and personal functions of 
language and language differences might affect the social relations between a 
child and his school in such a way as to block effective learning. It is the thesis 
of this paper that the functional aspects of language haye more serious implica- 
tions for illiteracy than the structural ones. These functional aspects are closely 
connected with the conditions of life that keep people out of schools and the 
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conditions of schools that keep people from learning to read in spite of ostensi- 
ble efforts to teach them. 

Although standard English serves as the medium of instruction in reading and 
other subjects and is the only dialect accepted as “correct” in the dominant so- 
ciety, the deviations of many black children from the standard forms cannot be 
regarded as errors. These so-called “errors” actually conform to discernible gram- 
matical rules, different from those of the standard language, but no less sys- 
tematic. Furthermore, the patterns of black children’s grammar that strike the 
standard English speaking teacher as incomplete, illogical, or linguistically re- 
tarded actually conform closely to rules of adult language spoken in the ghetto 
environment. The following quotes from children in Harlem illustrate patterns 
that have been interpreted as showing that such children are “poorly languaged.” 


We at Jane house. 
Jane makin’ me a cow. 
It look like you don’ brush your teeth. 


While these sentences may appear incomplete or incorrect to standard speakers, 
the rules of Afro-American English permit the deletion of the words “is” and 
“are” in many contexts, The possessive “s” is also optional and the third person 
singular of present tense verbs has no distinctive “s” ending. All of these seeming- 
ly careless omissions are in fact quite consistent grammatical usages, which are 
increasingly being interpreted as differences in dialect rather than as deficiencies 
of language development (Labov, 1969). 

On the surface it might seem that structural differences between dialects would 
be important considerations in teaching speakers of Afro-American to read. Since 
all or nearly all of the reading materials they meet are in standard English, their 
situation would be something like that of Spanish-speaking children trying to 
learn to read English before they could Speak it very well. Since the Afro-Ameri- 
can Phonology involves reduction or deletion of Many terminal consonants and 
modification of the pattern of standard vowel differentiation, there would seem to 
be special obstacles for the black child in learning phoneme-grapheme corre- 
spondences, Many consonants correspond to no audible sounds in his speech, and 
different vowel letters are used for sounds that are the same to him. 

However, the difference in Phonology between standard English and black 
English is not directly relevant to reading. All children who learn to read English 


have to break a fairly complex code of sound-spelling relationships. The 
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fact that the correspondences are different for speakers of Afro-American does 
not in itself prove that they are more difficult than for standard speakers. 

I have reported elsewhere (Torrey, 196ga) on a five-year-old self-taught reader 
who could both recognize and spell correctly words that he did not pronounce in 
a way comprehensible to a speaker of standard English. His Afro-American 
sound system had no discernible effect on his reading or writing even though he had 
discovered how to read and write for himself without any instruction or guidance, 
Similarly children in England or Boston have no particular trouble in learning 
words that end in “r” despite the fact that they hardly ever realize these “r's” as 
such in their speech. These considerations make it seem doubtful that instruction 
in standard English pronunciation would have any material effect on the ability 
of black children to learn how to read. 

Grammatical differences between the two dialects might also be expected to 
create problems. However, if we examine specific grammatical differences, we 
find very few that are likely to lead to misunderstanding. For example, the third 
person singular present tense verb inflection of standard English, missing in Afro- 
American, is regarded as one of the most serious problems because it results in 
many “errors of subject-verb agreement” in black children’s writing. However, 
it is very difficult to find sentences in standard English that could actually be mis- 
understood because of failure to attend to this inflection, Number is nearly al- 
ways signaled by a noun inflection also, so that the verb inflection is entirely ue 
dundant. It is possible, but quite difficult, to invent sentences where meaning is 
dependent upon the verb ending alone. “The deer runs” would be a case, since 
only the “s” of “runs” tells how many deer. However, there are few such nouns 
in English. People normally attend to the noun as a signal of number, and even 


speakers of standard English have some trouble using a verb ending as a clue. 


There is empirical evidence to suggest that a speaker who uses Afro-American 
forms often understands the standard forms perfectly well. Labov (Labov, et al., 
1968) asked teen-age boys to repeat sentences that were presented orally. These 
boys commonly “translated” some standard forms into Afro-American as though 
they were not aware of any difference. For example, “I asked Alvin if he knows 
how to play basketball.” was rendered as “I ax Alvin do he know how to play 
basketball.” The latter form has the same meaning as the original, showing that 
the speaker understood the standard version even though he was unable to pro- 
duce it himself: My own research (Torrey, 1969) has shown that many second- 
graders in the same area where Labov’s subjects lived make this same translation. 
However, they read the standard forms aloud without changing them. 
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Another dialect difference is in the possessive inflection. Black children would 
often say “That’s Peter doggie," when the doggie belongs to Peter. Usually this 
omission produces no ambiguity, but in the few situations where it does, the chil- 
dren in the second grade seemed to understand the distinctive meaning of the 
“s” I asked them to choose between two pictures representing “The man teach- 
er” (a man standing before a class) and “The man’s teacher” (a woman teaching 
with a man in the class). Many could select the latter picture for “The man’s 
teacher” and name the two pictures correctly in standard English even though 
they themselves did not spontaneously use the possessive “s” in conversation. The 
same was true with other dialect differences for these children. 

From the above evidence it seems unlikely that the failure of many urban chil- 
dren to progress in reading is primarily due to structural differences between 
their dialect and school English. A passive understanding of standard dialect 
should suffice for purposes of learning to read, even if a given child never learns 
to use the standard forms in speech. 

Turning from the structural properties of language to its functions, we can 
toughly distinguish two classes of functions, the intellectual and the social. The 
intellectual functions include communicating information between people as 
well as using language as a tool of thought within an individual. It has been sup- 
posed by Bernstein (1961) and others that some dialects spoken by members of 
lower socio-economic classes are intrinsically less adequate for educational pur- 
Poses than middle-class dialects. However, there has been very little specification 
of the forms in the substandard dialects that might be inappropriate for intel- 
lectual expression and very little evidence that substandard speakers differ from 
standard speakers in the quality or subtlety of their thought. If there is such a 
difference favoring standard grammar, the burden of proof is upon those who 
maintain it exists, Such proof has yet to be presented. Labov (1969) argues co- 
gently that clear expression, logical thought, and artistic subtlety are as character- 
istic of “lower-class” language as of academese, perhaps more so. In the absence 


of convincing evidence that any intellectual differ 


oe ences are inherent in language, 
T would argue that we should look at the social functions of language for possible 


explanations of the failure of urban Schools to teach all black children to read. 

Groups and societies could not exist without 
together. The language of a group is also the 
part of its characteristic style of expression 
nerisms of speech are not just passively ado 
use them as means of expressing themselves 


languages to link their members 
medium of its culture, an integral 
and thought. Language and man- 
pted from the social milieu. People 
and signifying their membership in 
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a community. Language also signals to other people whether a person is likely 
to become a friend, what his attitudes are, and what his social status is. 

Speakers of different dialects belong to different subgroups in the larger so- 
ciety, and they usually can identify each other by language alone. Some dialects, 
such as those associated with regions, may carry no particular status or evalua- 
tive significance. Others belong to subgroups of recognized high or low status. 
The characteristic culture, manners, style, and language of the black American 
have been intimately associated in the minds of black and white alike with his 
historical status. White America has made it necessary for a black man to divest 
himself of these cultural traits including dialect in order to change his status or 
find a secure place in the dominant white society. The schools have regarded it 
as their prime obligation to stamp out all possible manifestations of black culture 
and language, assuming that only when that was accomplished could an individual 
reap the benefits of his education and ability. To the extent they believed that 
imposing white language and manners was necessary for social advancement, 
teachers have accepted the acculturating function that was assigned to schools in 
the handling of foreign immigrants. 

My thesis is that the main impact of Afro-American dialect on education has 
not been its structural differences from standard English, nor its relative intrinsic 
usefulness as a medium of thought, but its function as a low-status stigma and its 
association with a rejected culture. The attitudes of teachers toward this dialect 
and of dialect speakers towards the teachers’ language have affected the social 
relationships of children with the schools in such a way as to make education of 
many children almost impossible. Black children of rural southern background 
have entered the urban schools to find that nearly everything they said was 
branded as “wrong.” In order to be “right” they had to adopt forms that seemed 
alien even when they were able to learn how to use them. Their own spontaneous 
products were punished and treated as worthless, including the only language 
they knew really well. Because of this, they were almost forced to regard them- 
selves and their society as bad, ugly, or even sinful. 

Children in the lower grades commonly accept a teacher as a kind of substitute 
mother. Teachers make use of this attitude in motivating and teaching. However, 
no such mother-child relationship can be established with someone who cannot 
accept the other person and his ways as legitimate. The black child is more likely 
to become alienated from the teacher and from the culture the teacher rep- 
resents, including reading, than he is to conform to strange and unfriendly ways. 
The differences in language and culture become a basis of hostility and rejection 
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of the whole educational process. Indeed, one might speculate that the evolution 
of an elaborate secret language among blacks has been essential to their survival 
—that the highly symbolic, metaphorical references used by blacks constitute a de- 
fense against the alien culture. 

The relationship between black child and white-dominated school parallels 
the pattern of racial polarization in society and is being increasingly incorporated 
into the larger struggle, This is not to say that all the black-white division in so- 
ciety and school can be attributed to linguistic differences alone. Illiteracy that 
occurs in urban America today is not a direct result of language differences, but 
language is one of the cultural differences that have played a key role in the 
failure of schools to reach black children. 

In other words, one could not claim that schools are imposing an alien lan- 
guage, because there is adequate evidence that the structural differences are 
minor. But within the social context, minor differences in structure can take on 
enough symbolic importance to be construed by black children and teachers alike 
as alien and therefore threatening. Changing the attitudes of teachers toward 
black English and the attitudes of black children toward standard English will 
not in itself solve the problem of urban education, but it will almost certainly 
have to be part of any considerable improvement in school effectiveness. Con- 
sideration of the personal and social functions of language is vitally important 
for deciding when, how, and in what spirit to introduce second dialect learning. 

The idea that Afro-American English is a legitimate “language” in its own 
right has many possible implications for education, The initial response of many 
educators has been that efforts to teach standard English might make use of the 
new techniques of foreign language teaching. However, several basic implications 
should be considered first. One is that the teaching of standard English should not 
have the purpose of “stamping out” the native dialect. Standard English would 
be a second language, or rather, a second dialect, to be available alongside the 
Native one for special purposes such as school and contact with the standard- 
speaking community. People would still use Afro-American English in their own 
community and the school would not have to stigmatize it any more than it 
should condemn the use of Spanish. 

Other basic questions raised by this view of Afro-American include, first, wheth- 
er a command of the standard language is really necessary for educational pur- 
poses at all; second, whether in higher education and in the society at large there 
should be a more flexible interpretation of “correctness” in spoken and written 
English; and, finally, whether the Afro-American language and the culture as- 
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sociated with it are not in themselves worthy objects of study in the school cur- 
riculum. Should not the grammar of Afro-American be taught just as the gram- 
mar of Spanish should for Spanish-speaking children? Should not the folklore and 
style of that medium be given the same respect as other forms of folk art? 

It would be unrealistic to talk of changing the attitudes of grade school teach- 
ers toward linguistic variation without at the same time proposing other changes 
in the whole educational and occupational systems. It would be dishonest to raise 
children in an atmosphere of cultural and linguistic tolerance in the early grades 
if they found at higher levels of school and in the job market that their own lan- 
guage was regarded as inferior and that only the traditional literature and sci- 
ence were treated’ as worthwhile knowledge. The academic world in general must 
broaden its cultural base beyond those subjects, methods, and media that have 
been traditional in schools and universities, or else they will continue to discrimi- 
nate in fact against the “other” cultures and languages of the nation. We should 
stop asking schools and colleges to be the instruments of melting down our cul- 
tural variety and originality, as the Spanish conquerors melted down the metal- 
lurgical art of the Incas into square gold bars of value on the Euro-American 
market. LeRoi Jones looked around the city and saw a lot of “square gray build- 
ings” built by “square grays.” Many of those buildings were schools turning out 
illiterates because they could not adjust to all the different shapes of their task. 
Our traditional cultural and linguistic imperialism has been self-defeating not 
only because it has failed to acculturate its more divergent elements, but also 
because it has prevented our nation as a whole from appreciating the true richness 


of its diverse heritage. 
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Dr, O'Neil makes a distinction between being able to read and being literate. 
He argues that our emphasis on reading ability has strong negative consequences 
for the development of “proper literacy” and civilized men. 


(i, Political observations) 


In Bolivia, we are told, the government’s anti-American campaign fails because 
the population is largely illiterate. In Vietnam repeated bombing and destruction 
of villages, crops, and land laid waste by chemicals and fire, a sporadic Song My, 
all turn an illiterate people away from the central Saigon government and the 
Americans—if indeed it has ever been turned in that direction—towards the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government and the Viet Cong. Actions read louder than 
words—if you can’t read. Hausas depend on physiognomy, 
cented Hausa and English to pick and choose their Ibo victims. 

Being able to read is not a necessary part of being civilized or uncivilized, use- 
ful or useless, One can hate or kill with it or without it. In fact, 
better with it—no argument for Phonics or look-say. 


names, and Ibo-ac- 


a nation can kill 
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(ii. Case studies) 


Ihave known but two illiterate adult Americans, 


(a. Potters) 


One was an ancient, a Mr. Cole, North Carolina potter of a line of North Caro- 
lina-Staffordshire, English potters as far back as memory reaches. He runs a pros- 
pering pottery shop on Route 1 just outside Sanford, N. C. He finishes a firing 
every two weeks, everything gone long before the next firing is out of the kiln. 
People come in and order pots of all sizes and shapes and he has them write their 
orders in a fat, black book. Too bad. He can’t read. They never get their pots. So 
they learn to buy what he has or to leave a picture behind and then get back be- 
fore someone else buys it. 


He does well. 


(b. Soldiers) 

The other one I wrote love letters for. He was a wiry, young private in the U. S. 
Army who had been in civilian life a successful, well-paid steamfitter in the New 
Orleans shipyards. He could get into places other people couldn’t. He got into 
the army because they promised to teach him to read. They didn't. Then he Te- 
enlisted because they promised they would really teach him to read. They really 
didn’t. They sent him to Germany. Somehow, though, in the midst of all this il- 
literacy his congressman got word of the broken promises and I was detailed to 
type all the love letters to his wife and family that he cared to dictate. (Presum- 
ably they could read, or maybe there was a civilian similarly detailed in New Or- 
leans.) It was embarrassing for both of us. Originals had two carbons: one i the 
congressman, one for our files. I hope everyone was embarrassed. Meanwhile Be 
was being tutored on comic books. Never had to pull guard duty: he could easily 
memorize the general orders, but he couldn’t read the special orders relating to 
his particular post in case the enemy should come to Gonsenheim. 


I suppose he now reads as well as fits steam, or not so well—just comic books, 


(iii. General conclusions) 


In the tangled, demanding revolution that is America, if you're illiterate you 
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have no control or at most you have only narrowly limited control. If you can 
only read and remain illiterate, you're worse off: you have no control. 


Make a distinction: being able to read means that you can follow words across 
a page, getting generally what's superficially there, Being literate means you can 
bring your knowledge and your experience to bear on what passes before you. 
Let us call the latter proper literacy; the former improper. You needn't be able 
to read to be properly literate. Only in America and such like. 


(a. Schools) 


Schools render their Ss able to read—some of them— and in process destroy their 
proper literacy. Before they go off to school children have engaged in five years 
of bringing coherent (unspoken) explanations to the world of experiences, lin- 
guistic, social, etc., that they face. They're doing pretty well at it, too. The school 
tries to tell them, and generally succeeds in telling them, that common sense ex- 
planations won't do ever. It’s really much simpler, the school says, experience 
should be understood linearly not hierarchally; it’s all there on the surface, not 
deeply and complexly organized. Knowledge is a shallow thing. 


(a. 1. Reading) 


The breaking down of proper literacy begins paradoxically enough with the 
teaching of reading. Sound-letter relationships are held to be linear and simple or 
else so mysterious and non-factorable that whole words are the thing. Children 
might just as well be going to a Koran school, learning to read backwards the 
Koran in Arabic. Reading is taught as if it were another language, another world, 
not as if it were a highly abstract representation of the language that the child al- 


ready has tacit knowledge of. Intuitive connections are erased. And so is knowl- 
edge. 


(a. 2. The rest) 
So it goes. 


Lightly armed with his new, counter-intuitive way of dealing with experience 
and reading superficially, the child is now forced into te-viewing what he already 
knows and learning anew the surfaces of knowledge. Geography is reduced to a 
catalogue of names and capitals and products, history to a linear succession of 
dates and events, literature to a chronologically ordered set of the best thoughts 
man has best uttered—nothing of the systems of beliefs that underlie his uttering 
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or the child’s comprehending, nothing of what passes or doesn’t pass from mind 
to mind. Science is reduced to taxonomy. Properly literate children are reduced 
to uncomprehending adolescents, improper literates. 


Impropriety extends out of school into the real world. Improper literates buy 
newspapers, war, racism, male chauvinism, economic imperialism, and Nixon- 
Mitchell & Co. Improper literates run citizen school committees to prevent, inter 
alia, an Ipswich (Mass.) English teacher from exploring movement-youth culture 
beginning with a serious Atlantic essay and its serious, disinterested, lengthy 
analysis of the word “motherfucker.” The real obscenity of Vietnam is condoned 
and supported, not understood. Honest attempts to understand obscenity in con- 
text are dismissed along with their teachers. 


(b. Something else?) 

Sure. Schools can build on not destroy a child’s native literacy, on his well-devel- 
oped ability to construct coherence around experience, to deal in words and ac- 
tions with his experience. Learning to read is no huge obstacle to leap. Schools 
simply guard the chambers of the elite, throw up the barricades. Latin teachers 
hold out fear-of-the-subjunctive. All teachers have their subjunctive. Reading's 
the first. And most invidious. 


Let them learn to read. Don’t teach them. Let it emerge as they go about talking 
and telling of the riches they already possess. Forget word frequency counts. Who 
could work up any interest in the hundred most frequent words in any language? 
Keep all the words and the world together and them involved in it. 


Such involvement leads to a much more complete, comprehensive and holistic view of ha 
life and world they are entering, and will put them more at home in it and in control of it, 


Pushing reading into context-less space is the first phase in the destruction of 


coherence. 


Proper literacy should extend a man’s control over his life and environment 
and allow him to continue to deal rationally and in words with his life and deci- 
sions. Improperly it reduces and destroys his control. He is deluded by the veneer 
of control he has been granted, not minding that he has lost everything else. 


We have too much improper literacy at the expense of properly literate folk. 


So it goes, 
+John H. Knowles, Health in Vietnam and Urban America, Occasional paper No. 3 of the Edu- 
cational Research Center (M.LT., 1969), 2- 
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On January 7, 1970, a group of literacy experts, scholars, and educators came to- 
gether at the invitation of the Review to discuss “Illiteracy in America: What 
Can We Do About It? What Should We Do About It?” The following is a con- 
densed transcript of their four-hour discussion, 


Harman: 


A literacy campaign must be situation-specific, One cannot sim- 
ply sit in the Paris headquarters of UNESCO and say that be- 
cause so many people around the world are illiterate, we need a 
mass literacy campaign that is going to make them functionally 
literate, The basic question is: what's happening in specific so- 
cieties? If there’s a Society in which literacy is not a key to any- 
thing, then the instruction of reading and writing should not be 
the main emphasis of a literacy campaign for that society. In an 
advanced society such as this one in which literacy is a key to 
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many things, then it should certainly be emphasized. Western 
countries have achieved high standards of living and high levels 
of economic development, which most countries in Africa and 
Asia have not. But although you can compress this development, 
you cannot skip whole stages. You cannot contrive written lan- 
guages for countries which have none and expect that just be- 
cause people are literate, economic development will result. 
Economic development is to a large extent, but by no means en- 
tirely, contingent on literacy. Making a person literate in a small 
village in an underdeveloped country is not guaranteed to make 
that person any happier or more successful in his life. That in- 
dividual has to look around and to sense, to understand, what he 
can create from his surroundings. A literacy campaign in such an 
area should stress levels of perception, not reading capabilities. 


What will he discover around him? 


He will discover around him that if he grows potatoes, there are 
a hundred different ways that he can serve them to his family, 


not just one. 
That’s great? 


Very great. I personally do not believe in instant revolution. If 
you realize that from a potato you can make a hundred differ- 
ent recipes, eventually that realization will extend to a hundred 
different ways to live your life. If there are a hundred different 
ways to live your life, you have options. But in order to have 
options, you first have to be aware they exist. y 
Paolo Freire talks about education for domination, for eyed 
ulation. He talks about education for. His approach—I think it's 
a right one—is to educate people so that they can think them- 
selves out of their situations, to educate people to liberate them- 
selves, to educate them to be able to perceive that they are not 
just cogs in a wheel, but that they as people have the right and 
the ability, whether they know how to read or not, to decide for 


themselves how they are going to lead their lives. 
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But it seems to me that without literacy it is impossible to make 
choices. For to make a choice requires information and abstract 
reasoning. Now it is possible to think abstractly without being 
literate. The man (or men) who accomplished the supreme ab- 
stract feat of creating the alphabet was not literate. But with 
literacy, the average child and the average adult can think ab- 
stractly. And that’s what literacy means, 

Does literacy make men happy? Only highly literate people 
seem to ask such a question, And only the well educated tend to 
say that it does not. They are like the rich who doubt that money 
makes one happy. Significantly, such doubts come only after they 
have accumulated enough money not to have to worry about it. 
And so with the highly literate. They doubt that literacy will 
contribute to the happiness of those who are not yet literate only 
because they themselves use it so well and easily in living, work- 


ing, playing, and in making choices that they are scarcely aware 
of it. 


In the few years which I spent in villages in which people were 
illiterate, I found many illiterate people who were happy as in- 
dividuals. When we talk about literacy, we should talk not only 
of teaching people how to read and write, but about enabling 
people to master the tools which they need for their own self- 
development and, by extension, for the development of their 
communities. If these tools include literacy—fine. But we have to 
approach each situation within its specific context. 


It seems to me that what you argue for is vacuous. If the world 
is in a state of economic control by a certain small number of 
Nations, it doesn’t Open up a world for someone in Africa, or 
anywhere else. Mainly it’s good to discover in fact how limited 
you are within your culture by economic forces that by and large 
operate from outside. That's a useful thing to do. I think it 
would be terribly naive to claim that it’s a great thing to discover 
new ways of doing potatoes and that this leads on to better and 
better things. The limits are tightly drawn among the Third 
World cultures by the First World cultures, I don’t understand 
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what your suggestion would lead to. What—a revolution, because 
they would perceive not how rich the world was but in fact how 
impoverished their range of action was? 


When you say that the most important thing is happiness, you 
are talking exactly like a good Westerner. I should agree with 
you if I had a house, bread, butter, clothes—I would say happi- 
ness is most important. In fact, in America you need to be a little 
bit illiterate because with your abundance of education, your 
major problem is happiness. But those of us who are illiterate 
still need those physical things. It is true that an illiterate person 
can get a house, bread, butter, and in fact make money. But you 
require a condition for that. And the condition is that there be 
others who can help you. All of you who come from the Western 
World argue this way. You’ve never been in a world where most 
people are illiterate. I come from a country where 90% of the 
people are illiterate. It’s impossible to move. Even some of the 
most literate people in Ethiopia—the people with university de- 
grees—can’t move at all. In other words such people are literate 
only in terms of theoretical knowledge. This kind of knowledge 
is fine, but when I say literacy for a country which is 90% illiter- 
ate, all of whom are poor people living in slums, I mean the kind 
of literacy that involves them, helps them to think. An illiterate 
person really has a feeling that he’s limited. And the more you 
read, the more you can think, A person who can’t read is really 


limited in thinking. 


Well, I think the last remark is simply not true. That being 
literate extends one’s ability to think. It may extend one’s ability 
to use certain texts in playing on arguments, but it’s simply not 
the case that illiterate people are limited in thinking. 


I’m saying verbal communication is not efficient. Information 


in this world is extremely complicated and requires the ability 
to read and write. And whoever doesn’t, is out of it. Of course, 
we are trying to get at the question of basic education, of which 
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literacy is just one aspect—but I see literacy as the key to basic 
education. 

Now, one speaks of reading and writing what? Alphabets? 
Nonsense. In former days our dear friend UNESCO advised us 
to promote literacy by distributing pamphlets, making alphabet 
cakes and having people eat these alphabet cakes. Of course, peo- 
ple learned the alphabet, and then after a week they forgot the 
whole thing. And furthermore, they put out books in which 
there were stories of lions and elephants and buffaloes. Now this 
is not what I’m talking about. In our part of the world, when we 
speak about the object of literacy, we mean material that is rele- 
vant to the needs of people. 

I personally believe that the cause of the problems of the 
world is one thing—ignorance, illiteracy. Some people think the 
cause of Third World problems is political disintegration, back- 
wardness, and so on. This in part is true. Therefore, they say, 
we must have a revolution, This, in fact, may also be necessary. 
But I don’t think that will always solve the problem. Others tell 
us that the basic problem is the lack of a good program of eco- 
nomic development projects. So, for instance, in Ethiopia now 
we are undertaking part of the third five-year economic devel- 
opment project. There have been more, higher buildings built 
in Addis—last year they completed the Hilton Hotel—and there 
are some four-lane highways going from the airport to the cen- 
ter of the city. But the truth of the matter is that only those of 
us who've been to America can buy Mercedes cars to ride from 
the airport to the city, while the majority of the people are still 
in poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 

The main obstacles to literacy are the lack of funds and the 
lack of proper educational philosophy. A lot of money is being 
Spent today on research programs. The Ford Foundation is 
Presently spending 1 million dollars to do a sociolinguistic 
study of Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia, and Uganda. I’m sure it’s not 
unrelated to the Cambridge Project. At any rate, with 1 mil- 
lion dollars we could build more than goo elementary schools 
in those East African areas. The United Nations and UNESCO 
have really not spent more than 1% of their budget on literacy. 
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And when you are dealing with billions of illiterate people in 
the world, that is really not the way to attack the problem. 

As serious as the lack of funds, however, is the lack of a strong 
educational philosophy. Most important here is the question of 
confusing not only literacy, but basic education and education 
as a whole, with knowledge for its own sake. Passive knowledge 
—knowledge for the sake of knowledge—is important, but if that 
is where we stop in the developing countries we have no hope 
of development. There we must talk about “active knowledge”: 
the ability to incorporate theoretical knowledge into functioning 
and action. Our teachers who come to Africa from Europe have 
only taught us how to copy the European philosophy of educa- 
tion. Basically, they do not ask the question, “What is the 
relevant education in this particular place, and how can it be 
incorporated into the life of the people?” What we really need 
in the world of literacy, and in general in your world of educa- 
tion, is a new philosophy of education whereby we understand 
the two sides of learning and working. 


Ephraim, you describe this wonderful kind of education that 
people ought to be getting. I assume we're talking in terms of 
mass education here and I want to ask you: do you know any- 
where in the world a mass education system that is not geared to 
socialize its people to the status quo? So how on earth is this go- 
ing to happen? It sounds like what Justice Holmes was talking 
about when he challenged some young, bright, very articulate 
lawyer who was making a case before him, pointing out the dif- 
ference between is-ness and ought-ness. “This court deals with 
is-ness, and you're talking ought-ness.” And that’s what you're 
talking. We're dealing with is-ness. We live where it is. Our prob- 
lem is not just adult literacy, either. As you say, David, there 
seems to be an assumption that so many years in school equals 
literacy. Well, I’m here to tell you that just is not true. Hundreds 
of thousands of young people are running around this country 
with high school diplomas, who can’t read and write, can’t com- 
municate, can’t speak their minds. They know the words, and 
they can spell them out in the book, but they can’t fill out a job 
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application. I remember one young lady I wanted very much to 
hire for a clerical job—she couldn’t fill out the application. I 
tried to talk to her, but I couldn't really get a coherent sense of 
what her potential was except that she was eager and she wanted 
to work. When I gently suggested that the YWCA had a course 
in basic English that might be useful to her, she was highly in- 
dignant. “I’m a high school graduate,” she said, and she showed 
me her diploma. Of course, that’s not surprising since the New 
York City school system only a couple of years ago raised its 
standards for achieving a diploma. Now, technically speaking, at 
least, it’s impossible to get a high school diploma unless you can 
pass a reading test at the eighth-grade level. 

Most of the experts seem to be able to study, analyze, define, 
and label the problems of children. But in the last 12 years that 
I've seen the statistics the children I’ve been most concerned with 
have been reading less and less, while more and more books 
piled up on why they weren’t reading, and my concern is—get 
“em to read, 

Many teachers in New York want their kids to move ahead, to 
get out of school and be somebody, and they will hedge a little, 
push them, pick the tests, etc., so that the students graduate. The 
graduates think they're educated. They think they're literate. 
But they are functionally illiterate, They cannot function in this 
Society. I'm concerned about the fact that year by year as we 
learn more about what's wrong, the wrong continues, Now I’m 
not knocking adult literacy programs, We haye to have them. 
But we're constantly adding to the problem by producing more 
and more adult illiterates—and somewhere it’s got to stop. 

In most cases we need the usual expertise, but we also need 


cept that I had a child who wanted to learn to read, and I helped 
her. Ten years later I was t 
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Rican neighbor of mine who was almost seventeen, who had 
been pushed out of school for being incapable of learning. He 
said, “I wish I could read a newspaper.” So in the next four 
months I taught him to read the newspaper. He read the New 
York Times. The kid was not stupid, he was simply uneducated. 
The school system had decided that he was stupid and he ac- 
cepted this judgment of himself and therefore assumed he 
couldn’t learn to read. But he wanted to learn and so I taught him. 
Nobody ever taught me how to teach him, but I taught him to 
read. He wanted to learn; I wanted to teach him. 


RHEE 


We're all so caught up with the business of development that we 
sometimes lose sight of the aim. What is it we're developing to- 
ward? We educators are far behind technical advances. _ 

Literacy is'a very unfortunate word, because what we're deal- 
ing with is communication. Literacy is definitely a very impor- 
tant vehicle of communication, but certainly not the only one. 
It’s not the only tool which illiterate people lack, and it’s not 
the only thing, and I believe this very strongly, which should be 
imparted in a literacy campaign. We mustn’t lose our perspec- 
tive. Literacy campaigns should be much much wider than that. 


At one time fourth-grade reading ability was thought to be 
enough. Now it does not seem to be so. Some people say we 
should place the minimum standard at sixth- or seventh-grade 
level. I think this still isn’t enough. A seventh-grade reading abil- 


ity will make it possible to read (and understand) the personal 


articles in digest magazines. And maybe the stories about fires 
it will not help much in 


and scandals in a daily newspaper. But 1 
reading a lease or an installment plan. And try to fill out your 


income tax with less than twelfth-grade reading ability. à 
It seems to me that we need to have a panel of the best minds 
in this country to decide what is the minimal reading ability 


required today. 


Required for what? 
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Required for living a life of dignity, To be a man, to be a wom- 
an, to be a human being. It requires the ability to read what 
other men are saying, and not to be fooled. 


Could we all come down out of the clouds again? Down to 
earth? By the way, I think I’ve lived across the tracks more 
than anybody in this room. Among illiterate people. Now 
they are in acute need, a certain group in this country, in 
acute need of help. They can't earn enough to take proper 
care of their children, and they're unhappy. Now, there are two 
kinds of education. Dr. Isaac hit on the edge of that. One is to 
get those people able to earn and take adequate care of them- 
selves and their children, and come up out of their misery. Be- 
cause hunger is misery. It isn't happiness. Don’t fool me—you 
can’t. Now I'll illustrate how we do that. I was out in San 
Francisco with the Chinese. And they live in Chinatown and 
they can’t walk out of Chinatown without somebody with them 
because they can’t read the signs, and they can’t ask anybody 
for help. So we were training, teaching them—not to come to 
Harvard (that can come later, maybe, for some—probably not all, 
but for some)—but to earn a living. So we gave them a certain 
amount of education, enough so that they could take a book on 
how to become a custodian or janitor. They graduated into that 
class, and then we had a book on how to do it—how to be a jani- 
tor. And that’s what we were doing over there in San Francisco. 
Now we're getting ready to go into other occupations that will 
enable them to earn an adequate income so they can take 
Proper care of their families. And then they're up out of that 
misery, up to a certain level, 


There's one more 


NEES point there. The literacy program was not in 
isolation: it was 


working with prospective employees. A new 


ank of America was going up and they needed about 200 cus- 
todians so they agreed to hire our trainees, ; 


I'm not excited by the pros; 


pect of 100 or 500 or 1000 or 
10,000,000 people learning to 


become custodians just as I’m not 
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excited about Ephraim’s concept that people have to be fit into 
the society of which they’re a part. You're essentially repeating 
what I said the limits on development within this country would 
be. You're simply saying—‘“Yeah, that’s the job—the job is to 
make the Orientals custodians for the Bank of America.” ; 


I will certainly agree with you that I don’t want to see all my 
people getting to be custodians in the Bank of America or any- 
where else. You know, most of us have been that route. But at the 
same time I’ve got to remember, looking at the history of my 
people, that we couldn't start sitting in for the right to eat at 
some greasy spoon in Mississippi until first we had gotten the 
right to survive. We had to get to the point where most of us were 
not starving to death before we could begin to think of the other 
issues. And I think there’s a parallel here. If we can get everybody 

at least to basic literacy, these people will then begin to have 

access to some of the books I read when I was a hungry kid dur- 

ing the depression, and begin to get an idea of what's possible. 

If I had never been able to read those books I might even have 
been content to stay where I was because that’s all I knew. I 

would not be willing to accept janitorial work as a final goal. 
I am willing to accept it as a first step. RE 


Any historical perspective on the way in which nations and so- 
cieties have developed would have to let you conclude tiat there 
never is such a first step. From the beginning education has to 
deal with man’s total life and culture. You can't simply grab 
hold of some low-level skill and promote that at the expense of 
everything else. 9 j 


The fact that literacy and education are being abused in America 
does not mean we have to throw the baby oùt with the bath 
water. Just because America is a literate country and is having 
problems with Vietnam and abusing its freedom, that does not 
mean education and literacy are not good. 


Well, Mr. Allen stated a goal, a goal that by the end of the 70's 
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the Right to Read shall be a reality for all. But now it’s already 
seven days into the decade and Id like to ask you all what we 
have done tonight to take one step forward toward that goal, if 
anything, except talk about getting involved and a lot about the 
theory of thinking and all that kind of stuff. That’s o.k. for Har- 
vard seminars, but I don’t think we're marching forward here 
tonight. So we have an option: we can tell everyone to forget this 
literacy, that it’s really not relevant, People don’t need it. They 
can think just as well without it. They can have bread and butter 
and cheese without it. Or else we decide—we agree with you, Mr. 
Allen. It is worthwhile and we'll do something about it. What 
are we going to do? This is what I think we're here for. What 
are we going to do? Here it is twenty minutes of midnight and we 
don’t know what to do yet. 


Are you trying to say to Mr. Allen to educate the country—or to 
stop? 


All I wanted to say is that I think Commissioner Allen should be 
confronted with the same question I brought up with David. 
America is certainly no country which wants the power of the 
word in the hands of vast numbers of people, as very few coun- 
tries want it. They want a limited level of reading—so that 
people can fit in to a certain view of culture and societal struc- 
ture and economic structure, 

Societies have always ordered education in the context of the 
national priorities. The national priorities of this country are 
certainly not to make the people better off economically, except 


insofar as it can be useful to the direction in which the society 
wants to go, 


But that’s the greatness of reading—that it can make the individ- 
ual free. Once you have the tool of literacy, even if you were 
ou to think in a certain way, you 
ughts. That’s the power of read- 
Give any person the tool, and 
read only certain books and to 


ing, the power you and I have. 
even if the teacher wants him to 
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think only certain thoughts, he can sit there and say to himself, 
“Uh-hum, that’s what he wants me to believe. But I can read 
other books and newspapers on my own and I can come to my 
own conclusions and think my own thoughts.” That’s the free- 
dom that comes from literacy. 


Mr. Allen complained last week about the Nixon administra- 
tion’s unwillingness to support him the way it should. We learn 
today in the newspaper that Nixon threatens to veto the 19.7 bil- 
lion dollar HEW appropriation because it goes over and beyond 
what he wants. He’s already got his 80 billion to waste in other 
directions. I think it’s quite clear that whoever dominates the 
decisions that will be made about education and literacy will 
limit those to fit into a certain notion of national priorities. It's 
certainly going to be a direction that will rely more and more on 
lower levels of engineering functionaries who can read within 
the context of their own kinds of functionary jobs, and on fewer 
and fewer employed people. It’s ludicrous to think that the gov- 
ernment is going to support a broad campaign which would in 
fact bring people to a sense of awareness of the situation they're _ 
involved in where they have to cope with it. Any government 
campaign will work quite the opposite way. 


But the fact is that in terms of the social implications of literacy, 
we have to have it. There is no possibility of equality unless 
you do. World society has moved to a point where the kinds of 
things that people need to do in order to be equal to the other 
people of the world require that they be able to communicate 
information, explore new ideas, and discover the number of op- 
tions that exist. I think perhaps the cruelest thing that we do to 
people when we don’t educate them properly is to restrict their 
options, their knowledge of what they might have been or might 
be. Or in terms of the survival of any kind of human society, 
what they must be. I submit that if the average human being in 
this world really had had the opportunity to explore through 
the medium of both the written and the spoken word what his 
world is and might be, we would not now be looking for means 
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Illiteracy in America: 
urther Comment 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 
ROBERT S. LAUBACH 


Drs. Frank and Robert Laubach focus on the problem of personnel for mass liter- 
a efforts, calling for a large scale volunteer effort—“each one teach one.” They 
cuss the questions of training, supervision, and volunteer motivation. 
y We believe that a national War on Illiteracy—and now we're talking about the il- 
iterates who are out of school—needs a multiplication of volunteer efforts. We 
e that volunteers can teach adults effectively, given certain conditions. The 
primary condition is that the volunteer be motivated—have some empathy for 
= the person with whom he is working. He doesn’t just teach—he becomes a friend. 


teacher-training workshops. The teaching materials that we show them how to 
don’t require a whole semester to learn. In fact, we give them between ten 
thirty hours of intensive training, depending largely upon the nature of the 
nmunity, the student, and whether a second language problem is involved, 
n we give our trainees the materials and let them select a person—“each one 
one.” 
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After you find and train the motivated teacher, the most important thing is 
that the volunteer teaching shall take place under Supervision. Supervision can 
come if there is a local coordinating group—a Literacy Council—that watches 
out for the volunteer teachers and makes sure that the teaching is effective. The 
Council provides regular follow-up workshops, bringing in expertise from local 
teachers’ colleges and other agencies so that the instructional quality will be 
maintained. 

To provide a national thrust these local councils or groups can belong to a 
larger organization, Three years ago Laubach Literacy organized the National 
Affiliation for Literacy Advance (NALA). This affiliation is kind of a brother- 
hood for people who are interested in helping—so they can feel that they and 


ommendations for all kinds of supportive help, Right now this national affiliation 


as of this moment. There are many more groups using our program and materi- 


and radio, and newspa: d i h 
people and say, in this hour wh ee oee 


to liquidate illiteracy and th 


r take one illiterate. You can say to him, ‘I will be glad 
convenient for you and myself, anywhere, and I'll be 
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The Role of the Volunteer Teacher 
FRANK C. LAUBACH and ROBERT S. LAUBACH 


_ your friend. I'll help you and see if you can't get a better job because what we 
need now is people to earn more and make better use of their money.’ ” 

© That’s what it’s all about. Not only teach them to read, but also help ‘them | to 

_ help themselves up. This is better than handing food out to people. The food — 
_ and clothing soon perish. But you can hand them your know-how and you still. 
__ have it—to give to someone else—that’s the beauty of it. Each one teach one. 
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- Literacy through Democratization 
-of Education 


_ ARMANDO MARTINEZ 
Harvard University 


Mr. Martinez examines the question of literacy for Hispano-Americans, calling 
for cultural and linguistic pluralism in educational and social practice. 


Fifty percent of all Mexican-Americans in Texas over 25 finished only 4 years of school, 
and a mere 11% went to 


of all Mexican-Americans under his jurisdiction are “functionally illiterate.” The 1960 


U. S. economic policies and pressures in Puerto Rico have resulted in mass 
emigration to the mainland, where solutions to the problems of Hispano-Ameri- 
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Literacy Through Democratization of Education 
ARMANDO MARTINEZ 


In the 1969 Migrant Education Program in Boston, we interviewed the families 
of 400 students who took part in the program. We found that 92% of the adults 
could not read or write in any language. On the average, they had finished fourth 
grade. Fifty-two of the children who had lived in Boston over one year had never 
attended a Boston school. It is estimated that 5,000 Hispanic children, who 
should be in Boston schools, do not attend. Many of the children in the Migrant 
Education Program who had attended Boston schools for two years or more 
continued to speak only Spanish and knew little if any English. We found 62 
who were above the third grade and could neither read nor write in English or 
Spanish. This problem is not confined to Boston. Knowlton points to schools in 
the Southwest that grant diplomas to students who are functionally illiterate.® 
The same can be said of many other major cities in the country. 

The chronic education problem that faces the Hispano can only be eliminated 
if education in American takes into consideration the cultural and linguistic 
rights of all people. With the backing of research done in Miami, San Antonio, 
Mexico, Sweden, and some of the Asiatic and African nations, a UNESCO com- 
mission asked the governments of the world not to reject linguistic minorities 
when setting up national educational programs.’ I do not say that education in 
the mother tongue should be an end in itself, Rather, literacy in the mother 
tongue is the means of access to the culture and language of the nation. Research 
studies have indicated that one of the best predictors of success in the national 
language is mastery of the mother tongue first,* Children who are instructed in 
the beginning school years in their first language and then advance to the second 
language learn the second language quickly and become balanced bilinguals 
capable of functioning in two languages. å i 

To think that a non-English-speaking child can learn to read and write in a 
language that he cannot speak is totally unrealistic and irrational. My own con- 
versations with a number of Hispanic-American high school graduates in Boston 
have indicated that most were able to stay in school only by sitting in the back 
of the room for two years until the English language became intelligible to them. 


*“The Education Needs of Spanish-Speaking Children,” Report of Task Force on Children 


Out of School, Roxbury (Mass.) Multi-Service Center. 
°C. S. Knowlton, Bilingualism—A Problem or an Asset, ERIC Documentation Reproduction 


Service No. ED o10 , December, 1 

* UNESCO, Foreign CAE in Eaa Education: The Teaching of Foreign or Second 
Languages to Younger Children (Hamburg: UNESCO Institute for Education, 1963). 

"See H. Singer, “Bilingualism and Elementary Education,” Modern Language Journal, 40 
(1956) 444-58. 
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More often, the young victim of such cultural oppression loses much of his moti- 
vation and acquires feelings of inadequacy. Unable to solve the problem of ad- 
justment to the new environment, new language, and new culture, the child 
tries to seek support from his parents who suffer from identical problems— 
aggravated by their struggle for survival. Given that struggle, the child who tries 
and fails in school suffers further indignity. He may reason that it is better not 
to try, but instead to remain indifferent, uninvolved, apathetic. 

“Linguistic and cultural shock” are responsible for much of our bondage. How 
much better it would be to allow the child to read in the language he already 
understands, introducing him later to the second language, a language in which 
he could easily apply the previously learned skills of reading and writing. 

Anglo-Saxon America’s failure to allow cultural pluralism has resulted in 
some of the most serious American educational problems today. It will not be 
enough to permit a people like the Hispanos to read and write the language that 
they now speak; it will be necessary for them to know themselves as historical 
beings. These ideas I put forth are the expression of one people’s emergence 
and practical reflection about it. Literacy has no positive significance for His- 
pano-Americans unless it deals with their history, their present reality, and 
their human potential. 
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The Problem of Reading is Solved 


CALEB GATTEGNO 


Schools for the Future Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Caleb Gattegno holds that reading is a relatively simple process of matching 
the sound system of a language with its written system. Children can be easily 
taught to do this, helped by color-coded instructional materials, since they inter- 
nalized the algebraic and temporal structure of their language when they learned 
to talk. 


As a scientist I came to the problem of reading as I did to problems in the field 
of mathematics or physics, by first defining them and then attempting to find 
solutions. 

There is indeed a problem in reading and it can be formulated as follows: 
“how to provide awareness that a system of signs isomorphic to the system of 
sounds of one’s language exists and can play a certain number of the roles of the 
system already owned?” 

Looking carefully at the two systems we find, 

(a) that since the first is in time, the second must also display temporal features 
and hence the signs, which are space forms, must be aligned (the line being 
an isomorphic system to time, intervals on this line represent durations). 

(b) that since time is irreversible, we must choose a direction on the line to display 
this property. A succession of lines, usually parallel, is needed to accommo- 
date greater durations of speech. 


Inventors of writings have shown awareness of the temporal nature of speech 
and of the capacity of the straight line to be used as an isomorphic system, They 
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have also been aware that, with a small number of distinct sounds and an alge- 
braic procedure, one can produce any number of combinations and permuta- 
tions. 

Speech itself displays some algebraic structures which can be taken advantage 
of when, instead of one sign for each word or idea (as in Chinese and hiero- 
glyphic ideograms), one attempts to render sounds by associating one sign to 
each sound and conversely. Although not many languages with a past have man- 
aged to preserve this one-one correspondence, we can safely assume that enough 
correspondence existed initially to make it possible to render evident the alge- 
braic rules which, from the small number of signs selected initially, would pro- 
duce the representations of all the words of the language. 

A careful study of speech and of some “phonetic” languages such as Hindi 
would soon reveal that the algebra in question uses four operations: substitution, 
addition, reversal, and insertion. It is unnecessary to use subtraction though some 
cases can be perceived as implying it. 

It is obvious that vowels and syllables can be abstracted from the whole of one’s 
speech. Their combinations and permutations blended in time produce the words 


we wish to utter. Therefore vowels and syllables are the uni 


ts of speech, not con- 
sonants, 


: Sequences of these two sounds uttered as one unit, Thus 
if a (as in at) and i (as in if) are the two selected sounds for which these signs 
are chosen, it is possible to form temporal sequences by pointing at them in turn, 
or repeatedly, and produce a, i, aa, ii, ai, ia, iai, iia, aai, aia, etc. from which 
“sentences” can be formed which can be “read,” written, dictated: 


‘aia ia a at ana ink aa ete... 
Here we provide alignment, se 
words, sequencing from left to 
ferent sign for a different soun 


paration by a blank of successively distinguishable 
right and top to bottom above the line, and a dif- 
d—i.e., each of the conventions of written English. 
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These conventions, learned independently of meaning, have a meaning of their 
own. 

The first group of restricted languages is formed of a few vowels. To form syl- 
lables, we can introduce consonants, not giving them a sound, but showing how 
they affect each vowel so as to form a number of syllables. These can now be 
blended with each other or with vowels to form new words and sentences in the 
new restricted language, whose meaning emerges if the melody of the languages 
integrates them. For example: at, it, us, as, is, provide as is, it is, is it, it is us, is it 
as it is, and so on. m 

It becomes clear that the powers we all used as infants to break the speech code 
of our milieu can be used to reach the written code. Indeed, young children have 
been able to approach the written word in this way to break the code of the tra- 
ditional orthography. They are helped to recognize through color the identity of 
sounds, but they learn to read essentially because we respect the algebraic and 
temporal nature of speech, which are already a part of their awareness. In the 
case of English it is necessary to provide three groups of restricted languages: 


one to display that a system of signs can be used to elicit production of sounds 


that strangely remind one of English, 
one to survey the totality of the sounds of English, and 
one to survey the totality of the spellings of English. 


In each group the successive languages integrate the preceding one. Reading 
with comprehension follows. Vocabulary increases when meanings are intro- 
duced deliberately or result unequivocally from the context. 

“Word attack” is another way of naming the algebraic passage from vowels and 
syllables to words, and from one word to another. As more and more spellings are 
met, the increased mastery of the process permits a shifting from elaborate analy- 
sis to a quick survey of probabilities and the selection of a sound that cai 
morphological demands as well as contextual exigencies. In us approach, earn- 
ers have full responsibility all through their apprenticeship. The presentation 
makes sense to them all the time since it starts with them and their experience 
and calls in all their gifts. No distraction or interference is allowed in. The 
teacher becomes a silent guide, challenging with his pointer, but also TO 
exciting games which provide intellectual instruments as well as a sense o! he: 
over the new medium. Generally, if learners enter the games, the problem o! 
reading for them is solved in a few hours and reading as a skill becomes an auto- 


matic function as for adults. 
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With regard to the problem of illiteracy we come to the following conclusions. 
First, illiteracy cannot be the result of the nature of the skill to be mastered. 
Possibly what is causing illiteracy is the fact that the simple process of learning 
to read is interfered with by so many “bright ideas” and so many distractions that 
many sensitive children become confused and lost and give up. 

Second, remediation in reading can be most easily achieved by stressing the 
isomorphism of the sound and written systems and by letting students construct 
sequences of words and sentences as appropriate representations for the sounds 
uttered in the environment. This task may only require 20 hours or less. 

Finally, illiteracy can be wiped out at a far smaller cost than any wild dreamer 
has ever dreamed. I am prepared to do the computation if asked. 


Reading, Writing, and Phonology 


CAROL CHOMSKY 


Radcliffe Institute and 
Harvard University 


The author discusses the relation of conventional English orthography to the 
sound structure of the language, showing that this relation is much closer than is 
ordinarily assumed. She points out that many of the non-phonetic aspects of Eng- 
lish spelling are motivated rather than arbitrary, in that they correspond to a 
level of representation within the phonological system of the language which is 
deeper than the phonetic level. Finally she considers the implications of this view 
of the orthography for reading and spelling. 


The inconsistencies of English spelling are often a source of regret to the reading 
teacher and to those concerned with reading in general. Because English spelling 
is frequently not phonetic, because of the large number of words which are lack- 
ing in grapheme-phoneme correspondence, it is often concluded that the orthog- 
raphy is irregular and a relatively poor system for representing the spoken lan- 
guage. While it is true that English spelling in many instances is deficient as a 
phonetic transcription of the spoken language, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is therefore a poor system of representation. This paper discusses a far more 
Positive view of English orthography which has emerged from recent work in 
phonological theory within the framework of transformational grammar. 
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In The Sound Pattern of English Chomsky and Halle demonstrate a variety 
of ways in which the relation of conventional English orthography to the sound 
Structure of the language is much closer than is ordinarily assumed. Simply 
stated, the conventional spelling of words corresponds more closely to an under- 
lying abstract level of representation within the sound system of the language, 
than it does to the surface phonetic form that the words assume in the spoken 
language. Phonological theory, as presented in The Sound Pattern of English, 


_ incorporates such an abstract level of representation of words and describes the 


general rules by which these abstract underlying forms are converted into particu- 
lar phonetic realizations, English spelling corresponds fairly well to these abstract 


4 underlying forms rather than to their phonetic realizations. When viewed in its 


Correspondence to this underlying form, English spelling does not appear as 
arbitrary or irregular as purely phonetic criteria might indicate. Indeed, from 
this viewpoint, conventional orthography is seen in its essentials as a “near opti- 
mal system for representing the spoken language.”? In this paper I will attempt 
to clarify this notion of abstract underlying form, to show its place and function 


_ Within a grammar of English, and to explain its relation to the spoken language. 


I will also speculate briefly on the possible relevance of this view of the orthog- 
raphy to reading, the teaching of reading, and the teaching of spelling. 


The motivation for postulating an abstract form of words which underlies 
their phonetic form is roughly as follows, O; 


à : ne aspect of writing a grammar for a 
language is deciding how words are to be represented in the grammar’s diction- 


sian r lexicon. This essentially means deciding on a spelling for each word, what 
call “lexical spelling.” One way, obviously, would be to proceed according 


to pronunciation and use a phonetic transcription, or the type of broad phonetic 


i correspondence in English spelling seem 
to be looking for just this in the orthography.) j pirap 
At first glance, this phonetic app: 


tainly the most direct Way of proceeding. However, 


a 
y Gomer Bye Pattern of English (New York: Harper and Row, 1968). 
Williams (New York: Harper and Row, in pres Tt eg oe ee ge 
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are added to them: e.g., the [ey]—[z] alternation in nation-national, nature-nat- 
ural, sane-sanity. These pairs of words, because of the vowel alternation, would 
have to receive two spellings each in a “phonemic” lexicon, each member of the 
pair constituting a separate lexical item. That is, one spelling would be needed 
with [ey] for the word in isolation: nation, and another with [æ] for the stem to 
which certain suffixes are added: nation, -al, -ality, -alistic, etc. 

Now these [ey]—[z] alternations, as it happens, are not isolated cases or irregu- 
lar occurrences. This type of vowel alternation is very common in English and 
takes place under specifiable conditions of great generality and wide applicabil- 
ity. It is in fact an integral feature of the phonological system of the language 
which speakers of English have internalized and which they use automatically in 
producing and understanding utterances. For we find that the same principles 
which govern the [ey]—[#] alternation cited govern also other vowel alterna- 
tions, such as the [1y]—[e] alternation in extreme—extremity, convene-conven- 
tion, the [ay]—[1] alternation in expedite-expeditious, wide-width, and the 
{o|—[a] alternation in phone-phonic, compose-composite. 

Word pairs such as these, though phonetically different, are recognized by 
speakers of the language as variant forms of the same word. It is revealing, there- 
fore, when designing the grammar’s lexicon, to postulate just one lexical spelling 
for the vowel, and then to state the general principles which apply to this one 
shared vowel to produce the two different vowels actually present in the pro- 
nunciations of the words. The lexical spelling thus acquires the character of an 
abstract representation, from which the actual phonetic realizations are pre- 
dictable according to general rules of pronunciation. i 

This dual feature, of abstract spelling and rules for converting to pronuncia- 
tion, is a highly desirable feature of a grammar. Among other things, it retains in 
the lexical spelling similarities which are real in the language. Nakon and na- 
tional are not different words in the sense that nation and notion are different 
words, They are different forms of the same word. For the lexical spelling to cap- 
ture this sameness, in spite of surface phonetic differences, is highly desirable. Of 
course this sameness is exactly what is captured by conventional English orthog- 
raphy in the examples above, where the alternations presented are the familiar 
long-short vowel alternations. From this viewpoint, this divergence of the con- 
ventional orthography from phonetic transcription SPESIS well motivated. It 
offers the advantage of expressing an underlying reality of the language which 
is masked by surface phonetic features. 
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In order to clarify the role of the lexical spelling of words within a transforma- 
tional grammar, let me indicate what place this abstract entity occupies in the 
grammar. I have said that the lexical spelling is the way words are spelled in the 
grammar’s lexicon. The other components of the grammar that concern us here 
are the syntactic component and the phonological component. The syntactic com- 
ponent consists of phrase structure rules and transformational rules, Its output is, 
among other things, a sentence whose syntactic structure is indicated (see dia- 
gram below), in which the words are represented in their lexical spelling, just as 
they come from the lexicon, It is this string of words, together with information 
about their syntactic structure, that serves as input to the phonological com- 
ponent. The phonological component in its turn is a complex system of phono- 
logical rules that apply to this string and convert it into a phonetic representa- 

_ tion. This sequence may be diagrammed thus: 


enaa in 

xical spelling 

SYNTACTIC capes PHONOLOGICAL sentence in 

COMPONENT syntactic COMPONENT phonetic transcription 
information 


The sentence 


“We established telegraphic communication,” for example, 
would assume the following forms in the above Sequence of operations: 


s 
E OS, 
ue ve 
aa) iyəstæblift 
r kəmyunəkeyfən 
A N 
oo 

telegraph 
The phonological component contains rules that operate on the lexical spell- 


ion 
communicate 
ie PIN $ A Äl 
ka E into pecoune their syntactic environments, in order to produce a 
phonetic representation. These are rules that place stress where it belongs, that 


intr i izati 
oduce phonetic effects such as palatalization, velar softening, spirantization, 


(past) 
We establish 
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voicing, diphthongization, yowel reduction, vowel shift, laxing and tensing of 
vowels, and so on. In short, all the rules that make up the phonological system 
of the language. Their role is to operate on abstract lexical representations with- 
in their syntactic context in order to produce the phonetic forms that actually 
occur in speech. 

In producing and interpreting speech, a speaker of the language constantly 
operates with rules such as these. Certainly he has no conscious knowledge of 
them any more than he has conscious knowledge of the syntactic rules which en- 
able him to produce and understand sentence structures in his language. In the 
course of acquiring his language he has internalized the rules of its phonologi- 
cal system, and as a mature speaker he operates in accordance with them both 
in speaking and in comprehending the spoken language. 

Among the interesting decisions that have to be made when designing the 
grammar is the question of what information properly belongs in the lexical 
spelling and what should be introduced by the phonological rules. The neces- 
sary phonetic output could be achieved with a number of different distributions 
of information and operations within the grammar. In general, the principle 
adhered to is that phonetic variation is not indicated in the lexical spelling when 
it is predictable by general rule. All such predictable phonetic information is left 
to the phonological rules. As an example, consider the long-short vowel alterna- 
tions discussed above: nation-national, wide-width, phone-phonic, etc. It is 
sufficient to use only the long vowel in the lexicon, and to leave it to the Moses 
logical rules to shorten this vowel automatically in the presence of certain suf- 
fixes. Although the vowel shift could theoretically be introduced stici in the 
lexicon or by the phonological rules, it is preferable to introduce it by phono- 
logical rule, as mentioned, for the double reason of expressing the underlying 
sameness of the vowel, and generality of the feature of vowel shift within the 
language. 

Consider also the common items of words such as courage | COUTET ONN a 
anxi-ous/anxi-ety, Or photograph | photography /photograph-ic. ; Although 
the phonetic variations are considerable, they are perfectly automatic, and the 


lexical spellings can ignore them. They will be introduced by the aie 
. These 


component. Of course, the conventional orthography ignores them as we 
are good examples of cases where the conventional orthography, by correspond- 
ing to lexical spelling rather than phonetic representation, permits immediate 
direct identification of the lexical item in question, without requiring the reader 
to abstract away from irrelevant phonetic detail. Conventional orthography has 
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itself abstracted away from the phonetic details, and presents the lexical item 
directly, as it were, 
-Now it is a feature of English that it has a rich system of phonetic variations 
which function very much like the vowel alternations discussed. That is, English 
has many kinds of surface phonetic variations which need not, and preferably 
ought not, be represented in the lexical spelling of words. They are wholly pre- 
dictable within the phonological system of the language, and are therefore best 
introduced within the grammar by means of automatic phonological rules, As 
with vowel alternation, these other variations obscure an underlying sameness 
which the lexical spelling is able to capture. And as with vowel alternations, these 
surface phonetic variations are not reflected in the conventional orthography. 
Consider, for example, the extensive system of consonant alternations in Eng- 
lish which are surface phonetic variations only. These phonetic variants are ex- 
pressed neither in the lexical spellings of words in the grammar, nor in the con- 
ventional orthography. Such consonant alternations are surprisingly common. 
Some examples are: 


PHONETIC VARIANTS SAMPLE WORD PAIRS 


[k] — [s] medicate—medicine 
y critical—criticize 

romantic—romanticize 

Blas sagacity—sage 
prodigal—prodigious 

[d] — [ds] grade-gradual 
mode—modular 

f—t resident—residential 
expedite—expeditious 

(§—[tf] fact—factual 
quest—question 
tight—righteous 

[4] —[5] revise—revision 

S sign—resign 
&ymnastics—gymnasium 


Ee these phonetic variations are automatic and predictable within the phono- 
ogical system of the language. They need not be represented in the lexical 
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spelling of the words, and indeed, underlying similarities which are real in the 
language would be lost in the grammar if these differences were to be represented 
on the lexical level. And the same is true of the conventional orthography. By 
being “unphonetic” in all of these cases, by not exhibiting grapheme-phoneme 
correspondence, the orthography is able to reflect significant regularities which 
exist at a deeper level of the sound system of the language, thus making efficient 
reading easier. 

Two other such surface phonetic variations of English, in addition to vowel 
alternations and consonant alternations, are the interrelated features of stress 
placement and vowel reduction. Again, these two features are not reflected in the 
lexical spelling of words because they operate predictably according to rule. The 
orthography also fails to record them. Surprising as it may seem, the placement 
of primary stress and the varying degrees of lesser stress in English works largely 
according to phonological rule, given the lexical spellings of words and informa- 
tion about the syntactic structures in which they appear. Less surprising is the 
fact that vowel reduction, the pronunciation of certain vowels as a neutral schwa 
[2] in unstressed positions, takes place according to tule. 

Take, for example, the word télegraph. It is stressed on the first syllable. In 
telegréphic, primary stress shifts to the third syllable, and in telégraphy, to the 

second syllable, Since this is a regular variation which many lexical items under- 
| go, and not an unusual feature of this particular word, none of this need be ex- 


pressed on a lexical level, nor is it expressed in the conventional orthography. 
introduce these vari- 


It is left to the phonological component of the grammar to 


ations. 
` Consider also the phenomenon of vowel reduction in this same word. The 
above forms assume the following phonetic shapes in speech: 
5 a) telegraph [té lo græf] : 
b) telegraphic [te Jo greef] -ic 
c) telegraphy [tə lé grəf] R 


e first and third vowels. The 


In is reduced; in c), th 
a) and b) the second vowel is re ) Chomsky and Halle in the 


predictable nature of these variations is discussed by 
following passage from The Sound Pattern of English. 


It is quite obvious... that this phonetic variation (of stress shift and vowel reduction in 
t is not of the same type as the variation 


the three forms of telegraph) is not fortuitous—i 


* Chomsky and Halle, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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between J and we, which depends on specific assignment of the latter to the category of 
plurality. Given the grammar of English, if we delete specific reference to the item we, 
there is no way to predict the phonetic form of the plural variant of 7. On the other hand, 
the rules for English grammar certainly do suffice to determine the phonetic variation of 
telegraph without specific mention of this lexical item, just as they suffice to predict the 
regular variation between cat and cats without specifically mentioning the plural form. 
It is quite obvious that English grammar is complicated by the fortuitous variation be- 
tween J and we but not by the totally predictable variation between cat and cats. Similarly, 
the grammar would be more complicated if telegraph did not undergo precisely the varia- 
tion in (a)- (c); if, for example, it had one phonetic form in all contexts, or if it had the 
form (a) in the context -ic, (b) in the context -y, and (c) in isolation. 


Once again, surface phonetic variations which are automatic and which obscure 
similarities in lexical items are not represented at the lexical level (or in the 
orthography), but are introduced by the phonological component of the gram- 
mar, 

I have referred several times to the abstract nature of the lexical spellings in 
the grammar, Now that a number of examples have been given, this abstract char- 
acter of the lexical level becomes clearer. In the lexical spelling, many predict- 
able phonetic features of the spoken language are suppressed, e.g., vowel alter- 
nations, consonant alternations, schwa, stress, and others that I have not gone 
into. The lexical spelling, and the conventional orthography which corre- 
sponds so closely to it, abstract away from these variations in pronunciation and 
represent deeper similarities that have a semantic function in the language. The 
lexical items are, after all, the meaning-bearing items in the language. Lexical 
spellings represent the meaning-bearing items directly, without introducing 
phonetic detail irrelevant to their identification. Thus on the lexical level and in 
te orthography, words that are the same look the same, In phonetic transcrip- 
tion they look different, In reading, one is very likely aided by this feature of the 
conventional orthography. It permits reading to occur with more efficiency. That 


is, the spelling system leads the reader directly to the meaning-bearing items that 


he needs to identify, without requiring that he abstract away from superficial 
and irrelevant phontetic detail. In Speech, on the other hand, one Operates on 


both the abstract and the phonetic levels, with the phonological rules mediating 
between the two. 


It seems also that this abstract lexi 
change, and remains the same ove 


that occur as a language changes over time appear to be the result of changes in 
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phonological rules rather than changes in the lexical spellings themselves. For 
this reason a stable orthography remains effective over time in spite of changes 
in the way a language is pronounced. And it appears that a wide range of dialect 
differences also stem from adjustments of phonological rules rather than differ- 
ences in lexical spellings. This would explain why conventional English orthog- 
raphy is a reasonably adequate system of representation for both British and 
American English, and the vast range of English dialects that exist within each 
country and around the world. 

Given that lexical spellings differ from phonetic representations in the numer- 
ous ways just illustrated, the question naturally arises what implications this may 
have for speakers of the language and their internal organization of its sound 
system. Are these abstract lexical representations that are postulated by the 
linguist merely convenient fictions that the linguist manufactures for the pur- 
poses of his grammar, or do they have a psychological reality for the language 
user? In other words, is the claim that the orthography corresponds to something 
real in the linguistic knowledge of the reader based on anything that the reader 
can honestly be said to know? 

It seems to me that in a very real sense the lexical level of representation and 
the corresponding aspects of English orthography do have a psychological reality 
for the language user. I realize that this assertion will be troublesome to many 
readers, so let me be very specific about what I mean. I spoke above of the acon? 
mon item” of words such as anxi-ous/anxi-ely, and courage /courage-ous. Pairs 
such as critic-al [eritic-ize, revis-e/revis-ion, illustrat-e/illustrat-ive also contain 
common items, There is little question that speakers recognize these words as ses 
lated. But clearly what is common to these pairs is not their surface form, their 
phonetic representation, for they are pronounced differently: 


anxi - ous : [@nkl] 

anxi -ety : fengzdy] 
courage : [kxrod3] 
courage - ous : karéyd3] 
critic - al- : [krrtrk] 
critic- ize : [krrtzs 

revis - € oa 

revis - ion : [riv 13] 
illustrat-e _ : [ilastreyt] 
illustrat - ive : [rldstrot] 
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What is common to them, as was shown earlier, is their underlying form, their 
lexical spelling, which the orthography corresponds to quite closely. To say that 
this form has psychological reality is to say only that this common item is rec- 
ognized by the language user as a common item, and that its different phonetic 
realizations are regular within the sound system of the language. The variations 
in the pairs listed above are not idiosyncratic within the grammar, as is for ex- 
ample the variation between woman and women, but take place according to 
general phonological rule. These variations are automatic and do not complicate 
the grammar in any way. Indeed they would complicate the grammar if they did 
not occur precisely the way they do. : 

To look at it another way, one might consider, for example, the status of the 
[k}-[s] alternation in kill/sill as compared to medicate/medicine. The difference 
in status can readily become clear to one who knows the language. In kill/sill 
the phonetic change from [k] to [5] creates a new lexical item. It is both a phonetic 
and a lexical change. But in medicate/medicine it is a phonetic change only. 
The lexical item remains the same, as does the lexical spelling and the orthog- 
graphy. A speaker who is not aware of this differing status of the two [k]-[s] 
alternations can have the difference brought to the level of awareness without 
difficulty, because it reflects a fact about his language that he uses continually, 
and that is far more general than this one example. In order to become aware of 


this fact he does not need to be taught it, as a foreigner learning English would, 
_ but merely to have it brought to his attention. 


The implications of this view of English orthography with regard to reading 
are several. First, it implies that w 


hat the mature reader seeks and recognizes 
when he reads is not what are commonly called grapheme-phoneme correspon- 
dences, but rather the correspondence of written symbol to the abstract lexical 
spelling of words. Letters represent segments in lexical spelling, not sounds. It is 
the phonological rule system of the language, which the reader commands, that 
relates the lexical Segments to sounds in a systematic fashion. 


the mature reader does not proceed on the as- 
is phonetically valid, but rather interprets the 
lexical spellings. His task is facilitated by the fact 
rresponds to this lexical representation. He does 
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bearing items, and these are quite readily accessible to him from the lexically 
based orthography. 

It is highly likely that the child, however, in the beginning stages of reading, 
does assume that the orthography is in some sense “regular” with respect to pro- 
nunciation. In order to progress to more complex stages of reading, the child must 
abandon this early hypothesis, and come eventually to interpret written symbols 
as corresponding to more abstract lexical spellings. Normally he is able to make 
this transition unaided as he matures and gains experience both with the sound 
structure of his language and with reading. It may be, however, that the difficulty 
encountered by some poor readers is related to the fact that they have not made 
this crucial transition. This question should be amenable to study. If it appears 
that this is indeed a factor for some poor readers, then a second related question 
can be raised, namely how to encourage this progress in children who have not 
achieved it on their own. 

Most methods of teaching reading have little or nothing to offer with Tespect 
to this shift in emphasis from a phonetic to a lexical interpretation of the spelling 
system, Beginning reading instruction that deals analytically with letters and 
sounds, whether it is based on phonics, the linguistic method, or any other 
method, tends to treat phonetically accurate spellings as regular in ma language, 
and phonetic inaccuracies as irregular. Children translate spellings into sounds 
by means of letter-sound correspondences or spelling patterns without ever being 
expected to apply their knowledge of the phonological system of English to the 
task. They learn to decode written English much as a foreigner would who ri 
nothing of English phonology. The child thus gains the impression that spelling 
is meant to be a direct representation of the pronounced form of words, No pro- 
vision is made at any point for having him revise this notion in favor He a ie 
realistic view of spelling regularity based on word relationships and eles ying 
lexical similarities. It would seem wise to take this view of regularity aan rit 
count in dealing with reading beyond the introductory stages. At oe pomen 
phasis ought to be shifted away from the phonetic aspects of spelling ia ZA 
sideration of the underlying lexical properties of the orthographic system. P 
to this shift in emphasis is the expectation that the child will rely P ee 
more heavily on phonological processing as he learns to decode written Engl 
More efficiently. 7 

In practice, this could take the form of discussing à 
dren, and bringing out the variety of pronunciations associ 


“word families” with chil- 
ated in a regular way 
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with individual spellings. As soon as the children’s vocabulary permits, they 
could take up words like major-majority, history-historical-historian, nature-nat- 
ural, etc., to see how one and the same root changes its pronunciation as differ- 
ent endings are added to it. They might even profitably be introduced to the idea 
of the abstractness of spelling by considering that the root alone doesn’t really 
have a specific pronunciation until you know what ending goes with it. For ex- 
ample, natur- and histor- are recognizable roots, but they need to have endings 
before you can tell which pronunciation is intended. 

In this connection it might be helpful if the teacher of reading were aware that 
words whose spelling is phonetically accurate do not constitute a distinct and 
meaningful category in the language. They are not the only systematically spelled 
words in the language, as is often believed, All words whose conventional spelling 
is close to their abstract lexical spelling are spelled systematically, and this is the 
more meaningful category. Within this larger category are words whose spelling 
is close to pronunciation, and many whose spelling is more distant from pro- 
nunciation. The former are phonetically spelled words such as mat and pin, and 
the latter are words such as explanation, courage, and resign which require more 
extensive phonological processing, The important point is that they are all 
spelled systematically, given the sound Structure of English, Exceptions are 
words which fall outside the system, i.e, whose conventional spelling displays 
aspects which bear little relation to their abstract lexical spelling and which ap- 
pear unmotivated and arbitrary from a phonological point of view. These are 
words such as freight, sword, guard, and the like. 


' Part of the child’s normal linguistic equip- 
ment. This correspondence can be diagrammed as follows: 


Phonological rules 


LETTERS = segments ine. — — L LL SS > PRONUNCIATION 


lexical spelling 


Letters correspond to segments in lexical s 


pelling, which in turn are related to 
Pronunciation through the medium of th 


e phonological rules. The correspon- 
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dence is to something real in the child’s linguistic system that he is equipped to 
handle. It is because it is one step removed from his pronunciation that it is not 
superficially apparent. 

To make this point clearer, consider the role that knowing the language plays 
for an adult in reading English aloud. The written form photograph, for ex- 
ample, is convertible into a particular phonetic configuration, with primary stress 
on the first syllable, lesser stress on the third syllable, second syllable unstressed, 
reduced second vowel, and full vowel quality expressed by the first and third vowel. 
The adult speaker of English is able to utilize elementary letter-sound correspon- 
dences to recognize the basic morphological components of the word, foto-gref, and 
then to superimpose all the above phonetic information on these components be- 
cause he knows the language and can apply its phonological rule system. Add the 
written suffix -y to this form: photography, and the phonetic information which he 
superimposes is radically different: primary stress on second syllable, first and 
third syllables unstressed, reduced first and third vowels, full vowel quality of sec- 
ond vowel. He converts to different phonetic configurations in the two cases be- 
cause of phonological knowledge which he brings to the reading situation, not 
because of anything that is explicit in the orthography. He does not have to be 
told how to apply stress and change vowel quality in these forms because he al- 
ready knows. 

On the other hand, a foreigner who knows no English but has learned the 
elementary letter-sound correspondences of the English alphabet will be Babe 
to do this. Knowing nothing of the language, such a foreigner finds himself ina 
very different position when he tries to pronounce these two words. Lacking the 
necessary information about English phonology, he will read p HHonetically, aaa 
pronounce photograph alike in both contexts. What the foreigner lacks is ie 
what the child already possesses, a knowledge of the phonological rules of English 
that relate underlying representations to sound. To be sure the child (Cr adult) 
has no awareness of this knowledge, and would be hard pressed to bring it to the 


level of awareness. But of course there is no need to do so. It works automati- 


cally and enables English speakers to manage well with an orthography that in a 
sense tells them what they need to know and leaves the rest to them. 

The ability of the child to interpret the orthography directly at the lexical level 
should increase naturally as his phonological competence increases and as he be- 
comes more familiar with the relations expressed by the spellings of words. The 
full phonological system of English depends heavily on a learned stratum of vo- 


cabulary including Latinate forms and a network of affixes which account for 
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a large portion of surface phonetic variations. As the maturing child comes to 
control these forms in the spoken language he internalizes both their underlying 
representations and the phonological rules which relate the latter to pronuncia- 
tions. This process of internalization depends in part on recognizing the relevant 
similarities in words which are pronounced differently. It is no doubt facilitated 
in many cases by an awareness of how words are spelled. Thus the underlying 
system which the child has constructed from evidence provided by the spoken 
language and which contributes to his ability to interpret the written language 
may itself be improved by his increased familiarity with the written language. 
Another aspect of Progress in reading relates to the freedom that the reader 
has, given the lexical nature of the orthography, to avoid phonological pro- 
cessing as he reads. Earlier I pointed out an advantage of the lexically based 
orthography: the reader does not have to abstract away from unnecessary phonetic 
detail to reconstruct the lexical representation of words. It is also true that he 
does not have to carry out the inverse activity. He does not have to construct 
phonetic forms from the underlying lexical forms presented by the orthography. 
Silent reading may take place primarily at the lexical level, without requiring 
the experienced reader to convert to the surface phonetic level. If he wishes to 


therefore, ought to impro 
engage in decreases. 


i a zon thig point of view, reading aloud would seem to be of questionable value 
In improving silent reading. In the very early stages of reading, when the child 
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reads primarily phonetically, there is probably little difference between the two, 
and oral reading is useful as a check on what the child is actually doing. But as 
the child progresses to the point where he begins to interpret lexical representa- 
tions directly from the orthography, he ought to be encouraged to give up con- 
verting these lexical representations to phonetic ones. Phonological processing at 
this point would be a hindrance rather than a help. Skilled silent reading, as 
pointed out above, can bypass the phonological rules to some extent or even en- 
tirely. By the nature of the orthography it never needs to bring them into play. 
But reading aloud does require their full application. Reading aloud burdens 
the experienced reader doubly. It is not only that he has to engage in the motor 
activity of pronouncing what he has read. In order to pronounce it, he must first 
engage in the mental activity of determining the full phonetic characteristics of 
what he has read. That is, instead of performing a minimum of phonological 
processing as in silent reading, he must perform the maximum when reading 
aloud. Since phonological processing is essentially extraneous to the mature read- 
ing process, it would seem ill-advised to focus children’s attention on it when 
they are finally beginning to read “lexically.” The teacher may wish to develop 
oral reading for its own sake, of course, independent of silent reading. Butishe 
should keep in mind the possibility that practice in oral reading may have little 
positive effect on the child’s abilities in silent reading, and may even encourage 
him to persist in aspects of unskilled silent reading that he ought to be leaving 
behind. é 

An interesting and important question which is raised by this view of sound 
structure and reading concerns the age at which the child achieves a gee Ss com- 
mand of the phonological structure of his language. It is quite possible, perhaps 
most likely, that full knowledge of the sound system that corresponds to the 
orthography is not yet possessed by the child of six or seven, and may indeed be 
acquired fairly late. Chomsky puts it this way:* 


The conventional orthography corresponds closely to a level of tee bats na 
to be optimal for the sound system of a fairly rich version of... spoken English. Much o 

the evidence that determines, for the phonologist, the exact form of bey underlying api 
tem is based on considerations of learned words and complex derivational neies It is 
by no means obvious that a child of six has mastered this phonological system in full. He 
may not yet have been presented with the evidence that determines ae general TAS 
of this system. .. . It would not be surprising to discover that the child’s intuitive organ: 


“Chomsky, N., op. cit. 
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“zation of the sound system continues to develop and deepen as his vocabulary is enriched 
and as his use of language extends to wider intellectual domains and more complex func- 
tions, Hence the sound system that corresponds to the orthography may itself be a late 
intellectual product. 


A serious possibility, following from these hypotheses, is that one of the im- 
portant ways to improve reading might be to enrich the child’s vocabularly so as 
to enable him to construct for himself the underlying representations of sound 
that correspond so closely to the written form. As far-fetched as this possibility 
may seem at first, it ought to be given serious consideration in light of the close 
tie that exists between English phonology and English orthography. The orthog- 
raphy assumes a fairly sophisticated degree of internal organization of the sound 
system of the language. Extending the child’s vocabulary to include Latinate 
forms and polysyllabic derived forms is one of the best ways to provide him with 
the means of constructing the phonological system of his language more fully as 
he matures, He ought to become familiar with word groups such as industry- 
industrial, major-majority, history-historical-historian, wide-width, sign-signa- 
ture, etc., and have their relationships made explicit for him. In general, connec- 
tions should be brought out among words that he already knows but may not yet 
have classified together, and new words should be introduced for the purpose of 
establishing new connections. His awareness of these relationships and the 
variant phonetic forms that words assume in different contexts will facilitate and 
accelerate his internalization of the phonology of his language. 

Literacy acquisition from this point of view may well extend over a much 
longer period of time than ordinarily assumed, and be closely interrelated with 
these other aspects of the child's linguistic development, Although little is known 
at the present time about the child’s acquisition of these deeper aspects of the 
sound structure of English, it is certainly likely that it continues well into the 
school years, It would be interesting to try to assess the child’s implicit knowledge 


English better also exploit i 

Spelling is another area 
orthography, In the case o; 
might be to the teacher’s 
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on the assumption that spelling corresponds to something real, that it makes 
sense, she will encourage the child to recognize and exploit the regularities that 
do exist. If she is familiar with some of the more obvious regularities it will help, 
but basically she and the children can work together to characterize regularities, 
armed primarily with their joint knowledge of the language as native speakers, 
and the recognition that the conventional spelling system does in fact have a 
great deal to recommend it. 

To start, there are quite specific things that can be pointed out to children who 
need help, so that they may approach the stage that good spellers seem to reach 
on their own. Good spellers, children and adults alike, recognize that related 
words are spelled alike even though they are pronounced differently. They seem 
to rely on an underlying picture of the word that is independent of its varying 
pronunciations. And when encountering a troublesome word, they are in the 
habit of automatically putting to use the idea that related words may vary a good 
deal in their pronunciation, but that the spelling by and large remains the same. 
When they are not sure how to spell a particular word, the first thing that they 
do is bring to mind other related words in the hope of finding one that contains 
the solution. If it is a reduced vowel that is causing the trouble, a differently 
stressed variant of the word will often provide the answer. For example, there is 
no way to guess the second vowel of industry from the pronunciation of the word, 
but thinking of industrial solves the problem. And this is often the case with re- 
duced vowels. $ 

After all, how do we know that the second vowel of declaration, inspiration 
and adoration are written differently, when they are pronounced exactly alike? 
Obviously because of declare, inspire, and adore. We do not have to memorize 
the spellings of declaration, inspiration, and adoration, but merely be able to 
make the connection in each case to the related verb. Once the connection 1s 
clear, the correct spelling is automatic. ; Hit 

If the child developes the habit of seeking such connections, of thinking of re- 
lated words that settle his spelling uncertainties for him, he not only geal better, 
but in the long run he familiarizes himself with the general underlying regulari- 
ties of the orthography. Instead of memorizing individual words one after the 
other, he equips himself with the systematic means of dealing with large segments 
of vocabulary. f a 

The examples which follow suggest several types of “spelling lessons that can 
be constructed to bring out a number of these features of the spelling system. 
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These samples are intended primarily to indicate a general approach. In prac- 
tice, of course, vocabulary would have to be adapted to the abilities of individual 
classes. 

Children could be asked, for example, to fill in the missing reduced vowel in a 
list such as column (1), and then to justify their choices by thinking of related 
words which retain vowel quality. They would then produce something like 
column (2), 


(1) (2) 


dem_cratic democracy 
pres_dent preside 
prec_dent precede 
comp_rable compare, comparison 
comp-_sition composer, compose 
hist_ry historical, historian 
janit_r janitorial 
manag_r managerial 
maj_r majority 
ill_strate illustrative 
ind_stry industrial 
imm_grate migrate 

NK cons_lation console 

A, ab_lition abolish 
comp_tent compete 


Or, simply given column (2), 
words, and to characterize 


Pronunciation shifts ough 
when they need them, 
This approach works not only for re 
but often for selecting the correct con: 
ciation is ambiguous. For example, 


covering the full form of reduced vowels, 
sonant from a choice of two when pronun- 
in column (1), the italicized consonant 
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could, given its pronunciation, be written using either of the letters in parenthe- 
ses. The related word in column (2) narrows the choice to just one of these. 


(1) (2) 
criticize (¢, 8) critical 
medicine (c,s) medical 
nation (t, sh) native 
gradual (d, j) grade 
righteous (t, ch) right 
racial (t, c, sh) race 


Another helpful exercise involves consonants which are silent in some words 
but pronounced in others. For example: 


(1) (2) 
muscle muscular 
sign, (design) signature, signal (designate) 
bomb bombard 
condemn condemnation 
malign malignant 
soften soft 


Children could be given column (2) and asked to think of related words in which 
the underlined consonant becomes silent. Or, conversely, they could be given 
column (1) and asked to think of related words in which the silent consonant is 
recovered phonetically. Or they could be given the words in column (1) orally 


FE A 
and asked to name the silent consonant. For those who can’t do it, the column 


(2) word can be elicited or, if necessary, pointed out as helpful evidence. 
quite strong for some 


The need for practice in this sort of thinking seems to be s ‘ 
children. This was brought home to me recently by a epnversa dO that I ha 
about some of these silent consonants with a seventh-grade girl, a child of average 


intelligence but a poor speller. The conversation went like this: 


What letter is silent in the word “muscle”? 
E. 

Ok, you're right. But how about a consonant that’s silent? 
I don’t know. There isn’t any. 
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Well, how do you spell “muscle”? 
M-ws-le 
There's something left out. What do you call a man who has a lot of muscles? 
Strong 
Yes, but what do you call him that's related to the word “muscle”? 
I don't know. 
Did you ever hear the word “muscular”? 
Yeah, I guess so. 
Well, how do you spell “muscular”? 
Msc... 
That's all you need, So how do you spell “muscle”? 
Mwe... 
Wait, How does “muscular” begin? 
Musc... 
_ Ok, Now “muscle,” 
Musc-le. 


Tt was a struggle, but she got there, The next try showed how little understand- 
ing she had of the idea that words are actually connected to each other in mean- 
ing and form, even words that she was perfectly familiar with, 


How do you spell "sign"? 
Sighn 
What do you call it when you sign your name? 
Your signature, 
How do you spell "signature"? 
Ok. So how do you spell "sign"? 
But you just 
* you just told me that “signature” begins with $7 $ 
So what's one got to do with the other? ~ ie 
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_ only in the pronunciation of words, but are reflected in the orthography as well. 
_ Forexample, the letter t and c alternate in many word pairs: 


ee 0) (2) 


coincidental coincidence 
pirate piracy 
president presidency 
present presence 
; resident residence 
E= lunatic lunacy 
fe: democratic democracy 


‘It helps to recognize the general pattern, for it resolves the question of how to 
spell the pronounced [s] of column (2). Presidency is spelled with ¢ and not s be- 
cause it is related to president, presence is related to present, and so on. The tc 
-alternation is general enough so that being aware of it can be useful. 
E Itis interesting to note that this t-c orthographic alternation, which is phoneti- 
cally a [t]-[s] alternation, is a phonologically predictable alternation. It requires 
one underlying lexical spelling, with t. Le, the t of the underlying form 
= Of pirate automatically becomes phonetic [s] in the context -y, so that instead of 
_ [payratiy], the phonological rules produce [payrosiy]. By the same rules president 
l- y becomes [pre zə dan siy], and so on. The orthography chooses to reflect this 
e change in the case of [t] > [s] whereas it ignores many other such auto- 
tic phonetic changes, as we have seen. For example, it does not reflect the 
etic change [k] > [s] as in medical-medicine. When the orthography reflects 


level of representation which is not as abstract as 
logical processing has already been applied to the lexical spelling to produce the 

honetic variants indicated by the orthography. 
Se such as these aie be construed as samples of a particular approach 
which can be extended as the need arises. However, it is perhaps much more to 
§ the point for the teacher to develop a way of dealing with spelling errors that 
_ the children produce day by day than to equip herself with preselected word lists, 
i Most important is that she transmit to the child the notion that spelling very 
_ Often is not arbitrary, but rather corresponds to something real that he already 
_ knows and can exploit. A good way to handle misspellings that come up in class 
‘isto search with the child for a systematic reason why the word should be spelled 
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the way it is, if indeed one can be found. In many cases, such a reason can be 
found. Often this will mean simply bringing a relation between two familiar 
words to the child’s attention. To use some examples drawn from the spontane- 
ous writing of a group of grd and 4th graders, the child who misspells president 
as presedent needs to have pointed out that it is related to preside. The child 
who misspells really as relly needs to think of reality to get it right. Apon is more 
likely to be written upon if the child realizes that it is a combination of up and 
on, Immagrate will become immigrate if it is connected with migrate. Medisin 
will lose the s and acquire a c if it is connected to medical, 

Sometimes a related word that could help settle the difficulty for the child is a 
word that he doesn’t know. Illustrative, for example, may not be part of the vo- 
cabulary of the child who writes illastrate for illustrate. In such cases, it may 
make better sense to introduce the new word than to have him memorize a seem- 
ingly arbitrary spelling for his familiar word. 

Exploiting opportunities that come up naturally in class is certainly one of the 
most dynamic ways of fitting words into context and developing the idea of word 
relationships. This can be exciting and can really increase children’s language 
sense if undertaken by a teacher who enjoys etymologies and who is sensitive to 
language herself. Herbert Kohl's excellent description of just such a beginning 
and where it can lead in 36 Children® is one of the best examples I have seen 
recently of how meaningfully this can be done. Starting with one child’s use of 


the word “psyches” as an insult (The children visualized this word as s-i-k-e-s.), he 
led the class into a discussion of etymo 


word relationships, It caught on. Over 
tended to include word origins more ge 
their meanings, and even a considerati 


ys, 


“Herbert Kohl, 36 Children (New York: The New American Library, 1967), pp. 23-29. 
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lated examples. Providing him with a strategy based on the realities of the lan- 
guage is clearly the best way to equip him to deal with new examples on his own. 

It would be less than realistic to close this discussion of the regularities of Eng- 
lish spelling without a glance at the other side of the coin. English spelling does 
after all have its less consistent aspects. To restore a sense of balance I offer the 
following passage in conclusion. 


Hints on Pronunciation for Foreigners’ 


I take it you already know 

Of tough and bough and cough and dough? 
Others may stumble but not you, 

On hiccough, thorough, laugh and through. 
Well done! And now you wish, perhaps, 
To learn of less familiar traps? 


Beware of heard, a dreadful word 

That looks like beard and sounds like bird, 
And dead: it’s said like bed, not bead— 

For goodness’ sake don’t call it “deed”! 

Watch out for meat and great and threat 

(They rhyme with suite and straight and debt.) 


A moth is not a moth in mother 

Nor both in bother, broth in brother, 
And here is not a match for there 

Nor dear and fear for bear and pear, 

And then there's dose and rose and lose— 
Just look them up—and goose and choose, 
‘And cork and work and card and ward, 
And font and front and word and sword, 
And do and go and thwart and cart— 
Come, come, I've hardly made a start! 

A dreadful language? Man alive. 

T'd mastered it when I was five. 


T. S. W. 
(only initials of writer known) 


* From a letter published in the London Sunday Times (January 3, 1965), from J. Bland. Cited 
by ‘Mackay and Thompson, “The Initial Teaching of Reading and Writing,” Programme in Lin- 
guistics and English Teaching, Paper no. 3, University College, London, and Longmans Green 


and Co., Ltd., London and Harlow, 1968, p. 45- 
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To the Editors 


The Editorial Board welcomes comments 
on articles, reviews, and letters that have 
appeared in the Review. Letters from 
readers will be published at the Editors’ 
discretion. 


EARty CHILDHOOD INTERVENTION 


To the Editors: 

In an article by Stephen and Joan Baratz 
(“Early Childhood Intervention: the So- 
cial Science Base of Institutional Rac- 
ism,” HER, Spring, 1970), the authors at- 
tempted to construct a social science no- 
sology characterizing various positions 
and programs, They defined two basic 
categories: social pathology and genetic 
inferiority, They declared that these mod- 
els share the assumption that “linguistic 
competence is a measure of one’s intel- 
lectual capacity [P- 33].” 

In support of this statement the Ba- 
ratzes cited an article of mine,* to illus- 
trate a social pathology model, There 
are two fundamental deficiencies in 
their assumption: 1) They carefully 


* The disadvantaged child and the learning 
process, in Passow, (Ed.), Education in De- 
pressed Areas. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College, 1963). 


quoted only the first part of a para- 
graph in my article, If they had read the 
remainder of the paragraph, the follow- 
ing statement would have been found: 
“... the language variables we are deal- 
ing with here are by-products of social 
experience rather than indices of basic 
ability or intellectual level [p- 52]-” This 
is the exact opposite of the statement 
that they quote me as advocating. 2) At 
no time has my work been based on the 
social pathological determinism pro- 
moted by the Baratzes; in fact, what they 
highlight as racial differences can often 
be largely accounted for by social class 
factors that equally affect all groups. 

This type of highly selective quotation 
and the description of “models” reflect 
a miscomprehension of research today 
that seriously sacrifices scholarship for the 
sake of ideological stereotyping, and such 
Stereotyping is used capriciously to per- 
form other similar procrustean opera- 
tions. 

MARTIN DEUTSCH 
New York University 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 40 No, 2 May 1970 
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THE Impact oF HEAD START 


To the Editors: 
Society continues to find itself embroiled 
in controversy regarding the merits of 
-early childhood programming for disad- 
= Yantaged children (HER, Spring, 1970) 
The recent articles by Smith and Bissell 
and by Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller, fo- 
cused upon the adequacies and inade- 
quacies of the Westinghouse Report. 
There are some important criticisms to 
be made of these articles. There are also 
other issues which require attention. 
| The procedures employed by Smith and 
Bissell do not justify their conclusions, par- 
ticularly in their reanalysis of the data on 
full-year Head Start programs in urban 
black centers from the Westinghouse re- 
port (Cicirelli, eż al., 1969). Smith and Bis- 
© Sell conclude that “for this subgroup, the 
Head Start experience is of clear education- 
al importance (p. 101).” If we can agree 
that the ex post facto designs mandated for 
the early evaluations of Head Start have 
limited validity, we must then conclude 
that ex post facto reanalysis of such data 
should have even less validity. One means 
of “testing” the above statement is to lo- 
_ (ate an independent evaluation of an 
_ Urban black Head Start program which 
_ Was of a year’s duration. To the extent 
that this “replication” cannot “cross- 
validate” the results of the reanalysis, 
_ doubt is cast upon the validity of the re- 
Analysis (and, perhaps, the validity of 
the technique of reanalysis of a criticized 
; data base to support alternative conclu- 
_ sions), 
“One study of participants and non- 
Participants (Cawley, Burrow, and Good- 
Stein, 1968, 1970a) contrasted the de- 
Velopmental status of inner city children 
On a variety of variables at kindergarten 


To the Editors 


and at the beginning of first grade. These 
data do not show any tendency for par- 
ticipants to be significantly different 
from non-participants on measures of 
cognitive development, psycholinguistic 
abilities, learning aptitudes, reading read- 
iness, and visual perceptual charac- 
teristics. This study, like the Westing- 
house study, is limited by its ex post facto 
design. 

The issues raised in HER tend only 
to reinforce the proposition that greater 
experimentation and research is neces- 
sary. Workable programs, capable of rep- 
lication, need to be developed. There 
are data (Cawley, Burrow, and Good- 
stein, 1970b) which indicate that more 
than fifty percent of 209 first-grade chil- 
dren manifest developmental deficits of 
such a degree as to warrant their being 
referred to as “handicaps.” To deal with 
such a large number of children, psy- 
cho-educational practices, operating with- 
in the framework of diagnostically in- 
dividualized strategies, must challenge 
wholistic curriculum approaches. (Good- 
stein, Burrow, and Cawley, 1969). 

Another important question is why 
there is such an emphasis on achieve- 
ment in Head Start. The reason seems 
to rest in the fact that we must get these 
youngsters ready for first grade, to be, if 
you will, as developmentally adequate as 
the middle-class youngster who consti- 
tutes the basis for the expectancy called 
first grade. This expectancy is based on 
an extremely artificial concept—the no- 
tion of a twelve-year system of educa- 
tion, But why can’t there be a system that 
is twelve years long for some, fourteen 
for others, eleven for others, and so on? 
Until there is, disadvantaged children 
who are a year or two behind expec- 
tancy when they enter first grade are 
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going to have to attain fourteen years of 
growth in twelve years, because they have 
to make up their two-year deficit in or- 
der to perform in the “expected pat- 
tern.” 

Rather than putting the pressure on 
Head Start to be a panacea for the def- 
icits associated with cultural impoverish- 
ment, society should be putting the pres- 
sure on Head Start to be an experi- 
mental program that will gradually and 
properly become an effective “first step” 
in a comprehensive system of reat: 
Society has never permitted Head Start 
to be a headstart. We have demanded 
that it be a start and finish, all in one 
year. 

HENRY A, GOODSTEIN 
Temple University 

JOHN F. CAWLEY 
University of Connecticut 
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To the Editors: 

The February issue of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review contained a “Report 
Analysis: The Impact of Head Start” by 
the present writers (Smith and Bissell) 
and “A Reply” (Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller).1 In the reply Cicirelli, Evans, 
and Schiller held that our criticisms of 
“the Westinghouse methodology and . . . 
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Review, 40, Winter 1970, 51-104; Victor G. 
Cicirelli, John W. Evans, and Jeffrey S. 
Schiller, “The Impact of Headstart: A Re- 
Ply,” Harvard Educational Review, 40, Win- 
ter 1970, 105-129, 


(our) reanalysis of the data have limited 
validity." We think the reply obscured 
some of the principal points of our 
critique. 

Both critique and reply separate the 
issues into three areas: the selection of 
the sample of Head Start centers, the 
selection of Head Start participants and 
control children, and our re-analysis of 
the Westinghouse data. We will deal 
with each area in order. 

With regard to the selection of Head 
Start centers we raised two issues. First, 
we suggested that a stratified random 
sample rather than a simple random 
sample should have been used. In their 
reply, Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller agreed 
that stratified sampling would have been 
preferable, stating that “The absence of 
detailed information on the centers made 
it impossible to use the admittedly su- 
perior technique of stratified sampling” 
(p. 107). But Westinghouse did have suf- 
ficient information to stratify the sample 
into summer and year-round programs, 
and also by region. Even this was not 
done. 

We also raised questions about the 
reasons why 121 of the 225 sample cen- 
ters had to be eliminated. Cicirelli, Evans, 
and Schiller provided a variety of new 
information about this point in their re- 
ply. Among other things, they report that 
21 centers were dropped because they 
were “too new.” Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller state that Westinghouse felt that 
new centers might be less effective and 
therefore “intentionally eliminated the 
newer centers from the universe of cen- 
ters to be studied in order to maximize 
the likelihood that a positive Head Start 
effect would be observed.” This means 
that no first-grader was studied who had 
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gone through a center that was just get- 
ting off the ground. No such precautions 
were taken with second- or third-graders. 
We know that all of the third-graders 
and we estimate that the second-graders 
in 24 of the 29 centers had been in 
centers which were just getting started. 
This may explain why first-graders were 
at the 44th percentile nationally on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, while the 
second- and third-graders were much 
worse off. For strict comparability we 
will have to await another evaluation 
where the second- and third-graders as 
well as the first-graders will have en- 
joyed the benefits of a well-established 
Head Start program. 

The final attempt made in the Report 
to show that the sample was representa- 
tive compared replies of participating 
centers to those of non-participating cen- 
ters on a questionnaire concerning the 
characteristics and goals of the Head 
Start programs, Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller state that “Smith and Bissell 
criticize Westinghouse for not indicating 
why, out of a total of 60 items, only 32 
were chosen, to compare the participat- 
ing and non-participating centers, As 
stated on p. G-25 of the Report, the 
reason was that there was virtually no 
variation in the responses to the other 
items” (Reply, p. 112). Page C-25 con- 
cerns a description of the Head Start 
centers participating in the study, not 
a comparison of participating and non- 
participating centers. Furthermore, it 
shows that there was considerable var- 
iance on certain critical questions. Com- 
parisons between participating and non- 
participating centers on just these items 
might be extremely interesting. Let us 
assume that non-participating centers dif- 
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fered from the participating centers in 
some systematic way, What better way is 
there to locate such differences than to 
ask questions of the non-participating 
centers on which most of the participat- 
ing centers are similar? Our concern was 


| 
| 


Head Start and control children, West- 
inghouse matched Head Start and con. 
trol children by sex, race, and kinder- 
garten attendance. They then gathered 
data on the social class characteristics of 
the Head Start and control children 


Children,” Final Report, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1969. 
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among the social class measures were 
much higher for the Head Start than for 
the Control children for the full-year first- 
grade sample. Four of the six differences 
were statistically significant. Similar pat- 
terns were found in the second- and third- 
grade full-year samples, though the dif- 
ferences were not so striking as in the 
first grade sample. 

In their reply, Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller dismiss the differences in inter- 
correlations as “hard to view with... 
alarm,” and point to the fact that the 
level of the SES measures was similar for 
both groups. But if the inter-correlations 
are significantly different, SES has a dif- 
ferent meaning for the two groups, and 
level comparisons are meaningless, And if 
the two groups are from different kinds 
of backgrounds (even though the same 
“level”), they cannot be meaningfully 
compared, 

Finally, Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller 
make four criticisms of our re-analysis. 
First, they state that our re-analysis is 
highly selective. We agree. We chose to 
focus on data from the tests of cognitive 
skills. The affective tests used in the 
Westinghouse study had no demonstrated 
validity. We chose to focus only on full- 
year programs. Madow® had given an 
extensive criticism of the Report's con- 
clusion about summer programs, and it 
is obviously foolish to expect summer 
Head Start Programs of six to ten weeks 
to greatly influence children’s achieve- 
ment years later. We chose to concen- 
trate on the first-grade sample because 
most of the second- and third-graders had 


* Madow, William, “Some Comments on the 

» “The Impact of Head Start, ” pre- 

pared for Brittanica Review of American Edu- 
cation, July, 1969. 


been exposed to Head Start centers that 
were just starting up, and this did not 
seem a fair test of a presumably per- 
manent program. Finally we chose to 
focus on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test rather than on the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Ability (ITPA) because 
we were skeptical about the reliability of 
the ITPA, 

This left us with the total sample of 
first-grade full-year centers and with one 
major dependent variable. We carried 
out analyses on this total sample and on 
a sub-sample of children in predominate- 
ly black urban centers, For this later 
sample we also analyzed the ITPA as a 
dependent variable at the first grade 
and both the Stanford Achievement 
Test and the ITPA at the second grade. 

In their reply, Cicirelli, Evans, and 
Schiller noted that our choice of measures 
and subgroups to re-analyze “was not un- 
related to their expectation of finding 
favorable results” (p. 116). This is true. 
The important point is that we did find 
“favorable results” in exactly the place 
one would expect to. Westinghouse, on 
the other hand, apparently adopted the 
strategy of weighting all of its results 
equally in reaching its overall conclu- 
sions. This makes sense only if they ex- 
pected summer programs to be as effec- 
tive as year-round programs, if they ex- 
pected tests with low validity and re- 
liability to differentiate among children 
as well as a test that is highly reliable 
and valid, and if they thought brand- 
new centers were likely to be as effective 
as well-established centers. We are ar- 
guing, in short, that the first-grade, full- 
year results on the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test provide the best available meas- 
ures of the efficacy of Head Start. 

Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller also crit- 
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icized our study of predominantly black 
urban full-year centers for small sample 
size. We agree that this is a problem. 
Nevertheless, black urban centers showed 
differences in favor of the Head Start 
children so large as to be statistically 
significant even for the small numbers in- 
volved. 

Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller's third 
criticism is that our “reanalysis is based 
on a Statistically erroneous statistical 
procedure” (italics theirs), They note 
that we equated the black urban Head 
Start and control children by using co- 
variance weights derived from the total 
control sample rather than from the 
black urban control sample, This is cor- 
rect as far as it goes. 

We used the total sample equation 
after finding no statistically significant 
difference between it and the urban black 
equation. This allowed direct compar- 
ability with the total group analysis. 
Westinghouse, on the other hand, used 
the pooled equation rather than the con- 
trol group equation to adjust its means. 
Since the Head Start and control equa- 
tions were significantly different from 
each other, this was a mistake. 

Cicirelli, Evans, and Schiller nes vente 
“Since the average socio-economic 
ground of both the urban black Head 
Start and control groups is below that 
of the total sample, using the covariant 
equation from the larger sample is ap- 
plying an improper correction to the Ur- 
ban Black sub-sample scores” (p. 117). 
This statement is probably based on a 
misreading of our procedure. We stated 
that “the Head Start means are unad- 
justed” and that “the control group 
means are adjusted for differences in 
socio-economic level between the two ur- 
ban black groups, using the equations 
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derived from the total sample analysis.” 
This seems clear. The adjustment of the 
control mean was based on the dif- 
ference between the Head Start and con- 
trol subgroup means on the covariables. 
Differences between the “average” SES 
level of the total sample and of the ur- 
ban black subsamples have no bearing 
on this adjustment. Cicirelli, Evans, and 
‘Schiller were probably misled by an 
early draft of our paper and by an in- 
correct footnote (91) both of which in- 
dicate that their criticism might be valid, 
_ We note, however, that both the text 
_ and the tables clearly indicate the pro- 
cedure used, 

The final point in the Reply was that 
our results were only slightly different 
from those reported by Westinghouse. 
This is an odd point to make after they 
Spent so much time criticizing our tech- 
niques, It is important to note, of course, 
that in every instance our analysis 
showed a larger difference in favor of 
Head Start. 

But the important point is not neces- 
sarily whether the differences between 
the control and Head Start samples are 
larger in one analysis or another, The 
crucial point is how the differences are 
interpreted, Westinghouse decided to ap- 
ply a single decision rule to all findings— 
a difference was to be considered impor- 
tant if it was greater than one-half stan- 
dard deviation, We reject that rule for 
two reasons. First, we cannot under- 
stand how the same decision rule can be 
thought of as applying equally to sum- 
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mer and winter programs—since the 
length, intensity, and cost of the pro- 
grams differ, we would expect different 
rules. Second, we think that even for the 
winter programs the one-half standard 
deviation difference is much larger than 
reasonable men would expect. The “gap” 
on standard cognitive tests between “ad- 
vantaged” middle-class students and “dis- 
advantaged” students is ordinarily be- 
tween one-half and one standard devia- 
tion. To expect a single year-long pro- 
gram to overcome most of this “gap” is 
to expect a miracle, We found the Head 
Start experience “raised” first-grade chil- 
dren by one-quarter standard deviation— 
that is, between one-quarter and one-half 
of the “gap.” The urban black sample 
“gap” was closed even more. Their scores 
were “increased” by almost one-half a 
standard deviation, This seems an “im- 
portant” result, 

Our re-analysis was intended to in- 
dicate alternative approaches and inter- 
pretations. It was not exhaustive, Like 
the Westinghouse analysis, its data was 
inadequate. Our conclusion was that ex 
post facto surveys are not substitutes 
for controlled experiments. Nonetheless, 
we think it important to continue to 
gather evaluative data on social action 
Programs though we must be aware of 
the possible inadequacies of the data. 


MARSHALL $, SMITH 
JOAN S. BISSELL 
Harvard University 
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i.t.a.: AN INDEPENDENT EVALUATION, 

by F. W. Warburton and Vera Southgate, 
London: John Murray and W. & R. 
Chambers, 1969. 321 pp. 


ALPHABETs & READING. 

by Sir James Pitman and John St. John. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1969. 349 pp. $10.00. 


In a general way, any discussion of i.t.a. 
(initial teaching alphabet) tends to em- 
phasize this recent innovation in reading 
instruction either for its value as a peda- 
gogical technique or for its interest as a 
theory on English orthography. The prac 
ticing teacher or curriculum specialist is 
obviously drawn to the first of these con- 
siderations, while the linguist or textbook 
editor is probably more concerned with the 
second area. The two books under review 
here generally polarize to either of these 
two alternatives. 

The Warburton-Southgate study is pri- 
marily important for the pedagogical im- 
plications which it raises. The Pitman-St. 
John text, on the other hand, while ad- 
dressed in part to the pedagogical dimen- 
sion, is more significant for the light it 
throws on the background to and theo- 
retical principles lying behind the whole 


ita, movement. My intention in this re- 
view is to pass fairly quickly over the 
pedagogical ramifications of the first book 
and to focus instead on the theoretical 
foundations of ita. as presented in Pit- 
man. The reason for adopting this ap- 
proach is prompted by my belief that the 
theoretical aspects of i.t.a. have not been 
adequately questioned. Most of the atten- 
tion accorded to this methodological in- 
novation has been motivated almost en- 
tirely by pragmatic considerations related 
to methodological effectiveness. A-theoreti- 
cal pragmatism is in fact the dominant 
characteristic of the entire reading-“‘re- 
search” literature. But questions of this 
kind are obviously premature if the 
whole notion of i.t.a. is either inconsistent 
in its application or theoretically un- 
sound. Unfortunately, the idea appears to 
be guilty on both counts. 

The Warburton-Southgate report is un- 
questionably the most important and au- 
thoritative study in the entire i.t.a. litera- 
ture, It is a splendid piece of work, 
exhaustive in scope, measured and reason- 
able in tone, and admirably fair and un- 
biased in its findings. It is an unusually 
well-written document considering that it 
js in effect the interim report of a survey 
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originally commissioned by the British 
Schools Council in 1965, the intention of 
which was to determine independently the 
pedagogical value of i.t.a. in the early 
grades of schooling. And although it is de- 
scriptive primarily of the British scene 
where i.t.a. has had its earliest and most 
extensive trials, the study is not at all 
parochial; in fact its principal value lies 
in the guidance it provides for North 
American education where interest in i.t.a. 
has been somewhat slower to develop. One 
allowance, however, should be made in 
reading this particular study. It is part of 
the British set of assumptions about learn- 
ing that 


Early acquaintance with books should 
lead to an invaluable enrichment of ex- 
perience at an early age and to a more 
rapid. and comprehensive development 
of interest and appreciation during the 
most formative and impressionable pe- 
riod of a child’s life. 
(Warburton-Southgate, p. 278) 


Educators in North America are not all as 
convinced about the value of such early 
reading, The difference in emphasis serves 
less to raise a psychological issue as to re- 
flect differing societal attitudes and ex- 
pectations. It is altogether to be expected 
that interest in ita, would be greater in 
a country where the educational system 
places primacy on the acquisition of ele- 
mentary reading skills at a rather early 
age. 

The book is divided into two main sec- 
tions. The first, the larger section, is 
probably of greater interest to the general 
reader. In it Southgate presents in con- 
siderable detail the personal reactions of 
teachers, parents, supervisors, and visitors 
who all took part in some aspect of the 
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experimental program. The evidence is 
varied enough to support the views of the 
most conservative skeptics and the most 
vehement proponents of i.t.a. On balance 
it would appear that most of the class- 
room teachers working with the program 
were highly favorable in their comments, 
while the views of professional educators 
and lecturers remained somewhat more 
moderate. In between the lines one can, 
incidentally, observe some rather fascinat- 
ing individual demurs—all of which makes 
for an intriguing study in the power pol- 
itics of educational innovation-making. 
But it is a marvelously detailed picture 
that Southgate paints, warts, and blem- 
ishes withal. And for the North American 
reader whose sensitivities have long been 
dulled by the arid statistical analyses of 
the conventional research paradigm, this 
whole section comes as a refreshing and 
unexpected relief. 

The second major section by War- 
burton is of greater interest to the pro- 
fessional reading specialist. It is obvious- 
ly required reading for anyone con- 
templating the introduction of i.t.a. into 
a classroom or school system. In it War- 
burton reviews 17 of the most substantive 
research studies from Britain and the 
United States with a view to discovering 
whether methods using t.o. (traditional or- 
thography) or i.t.a. evince superior results. 
The main problem in interpreting the re- 
sults from these various studies is that the 
research design is really quite different in 
many Cases, and this makes for obvious dif- 
ficulties in comparison. The relative lack 
of refinement of Warburton's own com- 
Parative taxonomy would cause more con- 
cern were it not that most of the studies 
Seem to support the superiority of i.t.a. 
over t.o., as an initial instructional tech- 


nique. But where does the i.t.a./t.o. de- 
bate fit into the more general phonics/ 
whole-word controversy? That is to say, 
what kind of instruction in t.o. is to be 
used as a methodological comparison with 
i.t.a.? As a case in point, recall that in one 
of the earliest classic studies by Downing 
(1967), he transliterated into i.t.a. a pop- 
ular British series of readers called Janet 
& John—a series which essentially favors 
the sight method. In so doing Downing 
in effect made the book over into a pho- 
nics text. Could it not, then, be somewhat 
perversely argued! that the superiority of 
ita. over t,o. is merely a special case of 
the projected superiority of a phonics over 
a whole-word approach, this projection 
having already been cautiously advanced 
by Chall (1967)? 

Putting the best possible face on the 
whole argument in favor of i.t.a.,2 two 
major questions seem to remain, First, is 
there any real problem in transition from 
i.t.a. to t.o.? Curiously enough there is lit- 
tle research evidence addressed to this 
question, although most of Southgate’s 
anecdotal evidence suggests there is no 
real problem in transition (pp. 168-9). 
The second issue is whether or not the 
initial advantage accorded to i.t.a. con- 
tinues to maintain itself in later years of 
primary schooling. Warburton’s final 
judgment reads as follows: 


The evidence suggests that for most 
children in most schools, the use of i.t.a. 
as an initial teaching alphabet would 
considerably raise the children’s stan- 
dard of reading and their rate of scho- 
lastic progress, although it seems likely 


See Warburton-Southgate, pp. 259-60. 
2 See Warburton-Southgate, pp. 245-52, for 
a discussion of the Hawthorne Effect. 
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that this advantage will be lost after 
transition. (p. 276). 


The obvious problem, then, for anyone 
contemplating the use of i.t.a. is to deter- 
mine a) whether the purported initial ad- 
vantage is really due to i.t.a, itself or other 
extraneous variables (teacher enthusiasm, 
superior texts, Hawthorne Effect) and b) 
whether this short-term advantage is worth 
the added financial and organizational 
demands attendant on the introduction 
of any educational innovation. If evidence 
of the usefulness of i.t.a. to slow-learners 
was more promising, one might be more 
encouraged. Just what the advantages are 
of getting average to bright students read- 
ing sooner when there is little likelihood 
that they will not eventually learn the 
skill raises an interesting ethical question 
of educational priorities. Is ita. to be 
viewed as just one more educational in- 
novation for that portion of the popula- 
tion which is already advantaged? 

The Pitman-St. John study, Alphabets & 
Reading, is a key text for anyone who 
wants to understand the principles on 
which i.t.a. is based. Of its 14 chapters, 
numbers 4 through 7 contain the central 
theoretical discussions of English orthog- 
raphy and the new notation advocated by 
ita. Since the later more polemical chap- 
ters cover much the same ground as that 
reviewed by Warburton, I intend to focus 
in on the theoretical aspects of the earlier 
chapters. 

What precisely is i.t.a.? It is easier to 
say what it is not. Popular misconceptions 
to the contrary, it is not a phonetic alpha- 
bet! At least in actual practice it is not 
completely phonetic. The real problem 
is created by the fact that Pitman appears 
to be operating in two contradictory di- 
rections at once. 
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It is difficult, however, to satisfy simul- 
taneously the two opposing criteria put 
forward by Pitman, viz, (i) that a new 
alphabet should simplify grapheme- 
phoneme relations, but (ii) should not 
differ too markedly from traditional 
orthography. (Warburton-Southgate, P. 
8). 


There is an obvious and fundamental 
paradox here. With the 40 or so characters 
of Pitman’s augmented alphabet it is al- 
together possible to effect a reasonably 
fine-grained phonetic orthography which 
can easily accommodate itself to regional 
differences in dialect. But Pitman pulls 
back from both possibilities. He does not 
want the system to be wholly phonetic be- 
cause there would then be some real prob- 
lems in making the transition from ita, 
to t.o, For instance, in the Pitman alpha- 
bet a ligatured ch character is used as a 
symbol for the /č/ phone. He uses this 
symbol for words such as “which” or 
“church”; but although 


in words like kwestion [question] and 
naetuer [nature], the sound in col- 
loquial speech is that of cluch, . .. there 
is no need to depart thus far from the 
orthodox spelling, (Pitman-St. John, p. 
183. Brackets mine.) 


If the need for departure “from the ortho- 
dox spelling” is not great in these cases, 
then when is it necessary? One would 
normally assume that with just such cases 
as “question” or “nature” there is need to 
reflect the phonetic sounds of the words 
if one is seriously interested in facilitating 
youngsters’ reading practice. The theo- 
retical schizophrenia in evidence is a re- 
sult of Pitman’s unwillingness to pull too 
far away from “orthodox spelling.” The 
bases on which decisions are made wheth- 
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er or not to apply his augmented alphabet 
appear to be altogether gratuitous and un- 
principled. In actual practice, Pitman ap- 
pears to apply his alphabet with attention 
to fine-grained phonetic differentiation in 
the vowels while leaving the consonant se- 
quences less altered from the convention- 
al orthodox form. Unfortunately for Pit- 
man there are thousands of words in the 
vocabulary which exhibit the /t/ -> š or 
[t] -> č consonant “transformation”; in 
fact, consonant transformations are re- 
markably productive (in a statistical 
sense) in English, particularly in the 
Romance vocabulary. To ignore this 
whole area while paying close attention 
to fine phonetic detail in the vowels ap- 
Pears to be at best inconsistent and at the 
worst irresponsible. 

Now granting Pitman’s careful phonet- 
ic rendering of the vowels, another major 
inconsistency immediately emerges. The 
main way in which dialects differ from 
each other is precisely in this area of the 
vowel system. Almost nothing of interest 
happens in the consonants; but as any un- 
tutored theatre audience recognizes, the 
“rain in Spain” sort of exercise is essen- 
tially concerned with dialect variation 
among the vowels. Of course Pitman is 
aware of this obvious fact. So what the 
Cockney or Brooklyn child must do is 
transpose the sixteen vowel characters 
which fit some sort of “neutral” dialect to 
fit his own particular vowel system. At 
least he must do so for reading, if not 
writing, purposes. And why must he per- 


*Pitman appears to apply his alphabet pho- 
netically to consonants in monosyllabic words 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation but not to polysyl- 
labic words of Romance origin. Since words of 
the latter kind form the major past of the 
“learned vocabulary” of adults, the inconsis- 
tency goes pretty much unnoticed. 


form this feat, given i,t.a.’s potential for 
phonetic accuracy? Obviously he must do 
this for practical economic reasons which 
have nothing to do with the virtues or lim- 
itations of Pitman’s Theory; rather, this 
= necessity is dictated by practical con- 
_ tingencies of publishing companies which 
can ill afford to produce texts which at- 
tend to the niceties of regional dialect var- 


 iation. To quote Downing, “‘i.t.a, is an 


alphabet designed to teach beginning read- 
ing in any part of the English-speaking 
world, and for this reason i.t.a. cannot be 
expected to reflect regional differences of 
pronunciation” (Elementary English, May 
1965). So the obvious question arises. 
What is the virtue of exchanging one 
Standardized orthography (t.o.) for an- 
other (i,t.a.) if neither of them fit the 
phonetic facts of the dialect used by the 
children who are learning to read? 

The Scottish child who pronounces 
“book,” “look,” “foot,” “took,” “cook,” to 
“thyme with “spook” and “kook’’* is hard- 
ly advantaged by an orthography which 
accommodates itself to some sort of North 
American Standard English by making an 
orthographic/phonetic distinction which 

not operate in his dialect. The point 
is that between the vocabulary of any par- 
ticular set of dialects not everything in the 


4 There is a general low-level phonetic rule 
Which applies in most dialects other than low- 
land Scots to the effect that [iw] is reduced to 
[u], particularly before k’s. “Spook” and most 
slang words (eg. “kook”) are exceptions to 
[Ow] reduction. Obviously the orthography 
captures the “underlying” [üw] rather than the 
[ù] phonetic form, although for Scots the 
_ underlying and surface form are identical be- 

cause of the inapplicability of [iw] reduction. 
The orthography is therefore not inconsistent; 


__ it is merely non-phonetic; and, from the point 


of view of dialect variation, it is maximally 
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vowel shifts. Therefore all kinds of new 
inconsistencies like those above will be cre- 
ated no matter what dialect is phonetical- 
ly worked from, if only one dialect is 
chosen as a standard for printed texts. 
Since i.t.a. is by now a transatlantic bùsi- 
ness of major proportions it is too late to 
expect that anything can be done about 
the whole dialectal problem of lack of fit. 
The problem with evaluating i.t.a. is 
that Pitman, by admitting to inconsis- 
tency, renders himself impervious to logi- 
cal criticism. In his own words, “while 
i.t.a. enables a logical system of represent- 
ing speech to be established, it then at 
once proceeds to weaken it with excep- 
tions and reservations. ...Its purpose is 
limited as well as temporary” (Pitman- 
St. John, pp. 139-40). An admission of this 
proportion tends to vitiate much of what 
he has to say about traditional orthog- 
raphy, Since Pitman is clearly working - 
within the general tradition of British 
phonetics, it is not unusual to read his 
objections to English spelling in the light 
of such conventional wisdom. Unlike Ital- 
ian or Russian, English is not spelled 
phonetically, and Pitman, along with 
American descriptionists such as Bloom- 
field and Fries, have all considered this to _ 
be a sign of internal weakness, But is this 
fact about the non-phonetic and non- 
“phonemic” character of English neces- 
sarily a limitation? If it can be demon- 
strated that English orthography reflects a 
certain “level” of phonology with some 
real consistency, then most of these objec- 
tions about the irregularity of English 
spelling must be disregarded. Putting it 
simply, English orthography is basically 
morphophonemic rather than broadly 
“ ic’ or phonetic, and such a spell- 
ing system is to be considered as maxi- 
mally productive for an adult native 
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speaker of the language. The clearest ex- 
planation of this important new point of 
view is given by Chomsky in a little- 
known and hitherto ignored paper pub- 
lished as part of Project Literacy Report, 
Vol. 2, 1964. Chomsky argues as follows: 


Consider now the character of the lexi- 
con. It is easy to justify the requirement 
that each lexical item be represented as 
a sequence of segments, Each item, of 
course, has a unique such spelling—a 
single entry—in the lexicon. This spell- 
ing must contain all information not 
predictable by phonological rules (pre- 
supposing the rest of the structural de- 
scription of the sentence in which the 
item is embedded). Thus. the lexical 
representation of the common item 
of histor-y, histor-ical, histor-ian, or of 
anxious, anxi-ety, or of courage, cour- 
age-ous, or of tele+graph, tele+-graph- 
ic, tele+graph-y, etc., must be selected 
So as to contain just what is not pre- 
dictable in the variant phonetic reali- 
zations of these items, The psychologi- 
cal reality of lexical representation, in 
this sense, is hardly Open to question. 

Observe thata lexical representation, 
in this sense, provides a natural orthog- 
raphy for a person who knows a lan- 
guage. It provides just the information 
about words that is not predictable by 
phonological rule or by the syntactic 
rules that determine the phrasing of the 
sentence in which the item is embedded. 
It provides just the information needed 
by a person who has command of the 
syntactic and phonological rules (up to 
ambiguity). Conventional orthography, 
in English, as in every case of which I 
have any knowledge, is remarkably close 
to optimal, in this sense. For example, 
the spellings histor-, anxi, courage, 
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telegraph are (minor notational con- 
ventions aside) essentially what would 
appear in the lexicon of spoken Eng- 
lish. Conventional orthographies tend 
to differ systematically from lexical rep- 
resentation only in that true irregulari- 
ties (e.g, man-men, cling - clung) are 
differently represented, as is quite nat- 
ural. The symbols of conventional or- 
thography correspond to feature sets, 
in the underlying sound system of the 
spoken language. 

It seems fairly well established that 
the level of lexical representation is 
highly resistant to change, and is highly 
persistent over time (and hence over a 
range of dialects), Correspondingly, one 
finds that conventional orthographies re- 
main useful, with minor change, over 
long periods and for a wide range of 
dialects. 

As a result of our work, we have come 
to the conclusion that there is no lin- 
Suistically significant (and, presumably, 
no psychologically real) level of sys- 
tematic representation intermediate be- 
tween the level of representation to 
which conventional orthographies close- 
ly correspond and (broad) phonetic 
representation, These underlying repre- 
Sentations we call “phonological,” fol- 
lowing Sapir, our conclusions being 
Closely akin in many respects to his 
views on the nature of sound pattern 
and phonological rules. Following this 
usage, we may say that the relation be- 
tween conventional spelling and phono- 
logical representation is very close, and 
that conventional spelling is, by and 
large, a highly effective system for a 
wide range of dialect because it corre- 
sponds to a common underlying phono- 
logical representation, relatively invari- 
ant among dialects despite wide phonet- 


ic divergence. Let me emphasize again 
the advantages of phonological (i.e., es- 
sentially conventional orthographic) 
representation for a speaker who un- 
derstands the language. In contrast, 
broad phonetic (or, possibly, so-called 
“phonemic”) representation is the only 
kind that would be of any use for some- 
one who knows nothing of the syntax 
of the language but who wishes to pro- 
duce a noise which is close to the pho- 
netic form of a sentence—for example, 
an actor who has to produce a sentence 
of a language that he does not know. 
(Chomsky, pp. 2-4) 


Since these remarks by Chomsky have 
been ignored as much, I feel, because of 
the failure of readers to understand their 
real significance as anything else, let me 
try to emphasize several points. Now con- 
sider the words “proceed” and “native” or 
“natal.” It is a fact of English phonology 
that /t/ and /d/ go to [č] and [j] in a cer- 
tain predictable environment, namely be- 
fore back vowels. This fact can be schema- 
tized as follows: 


“nat (al)” It) [6 
“proceed”  /d/ jl 
} +ure 


“nature” “procedure” 


Now the basic thing to notice about the 
orthography is that the “t” and “d” do 
not change in “nature” and “procedure.” 
The native speaker knows how to pro- 
nounce these derivatives “nature” and 
“procedure” because he has tacit knowl- 
edge of the phonological rule that changes 
the deep structure or systematic phonemic 
level /t/ and /d/ to the surface structure 
or phonetic level [č] and [j]. And since he 
has such knowledge of this phonological 
rule, the orthography need not duplicate 
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what in fact he already knows. Further, 
by retaining the deep structure phoneme 
/t/ and /d/ in “nature” and “procedure,” 
the orthography points up the derivation- 
al relationship between “proceed” and 
“procedural,” facts which are important 
for the adult native speaker. Classical 
phonemic theory, or any broad phonetic 
transcription, would require that the re- 
lationships be obliterated—thus, “natal”~ 
“nachure,” “proceed” ~ “procejure.” It is 
clear that such a broad phonetic orthog- 
raphy would be much more difficult for 
native adult speakers to read. Quite clear- 
ly an orthography which retains “mor- 
phophonemic relations—especially those 
that are automatic” is very much “easier 
to read.” The principal reason for it’s be- 
ing easier to read is that the native speak- 
er's knowledge of the phonological rules 
of his language enable him to read direct- 
ly from the deep level of systematic pho- 
nemics and bypass the surface phonetic 
level altogether. And it is this knowledge 
of the phonological rules which essential- 
ly defines what it is that a person who 
knows how to read can be said to have 
knowledge of. 

There is no space to go into the whole 
question of transformational phonology.® 
But let us take one comment by Cyril Burt 
which appears in his short introduction to 
the Warburton-Southgate study. Speaking 
of the i.t.a. system he remarks that “many 
of the novel symbols present difficulties to 
the young writer; and for the reader one 


5 For a complete exposition see N. Chomsky 
and M. Halle, The Sound Pattern of English 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1968), For an 
analysis of the implications of transformation 
phonology for reading see J. W. MacDonald, A 
Psycholinguistic Model of Reading Compe- 
tence (a thesis presented to the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, 1969). 
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of the most obvious defects is lack of any 
hint as to where the accent should fall” 
(Warburton-Southgate, p. xi, Italics mine), 
The latter point about the accent is an in- 
spired guess, for, as it turns out, analysis 
of stress placement is crucial to any under- 
standing of the vowel system of English. 
As a simple case in point, consider the 
vowel alternations in such related word 
pairs as profane ~ profanity, serene ~ 
serenity, divine ~ divinity. Two main 
points have to be established: (i) what is 
the status of the vowel underlying the 
tense (i.e. long) vowel in profane, serene, 
divine? (ii) how can the phonetic alter- 
nations between [éy] ~[a], [y] ~ [e], 
[ay] ~ [i] best be explained? For if one 
is to render these pairs accurately (pro- 
féyn ~ profanity), account will have to be 
taken of the obvious phonetic alterna- 
tions. As for the first question, only two 
Possibilities can be logically entertained, 
that is, the underlying vowel in profane, 
serene, divine is either lax (short) or tense 
(long). If it is lax, the Main Stress Rule 
(which is not here shown, but is inde- 
pendently motivated) will automatically 
assign major stress to the first syllable— 
profane, sérene, divine, Since this is in- 
correct, the underlying vowel must be 
tense (long) to account for correct stress 
placement, Now for the second question, 
Assuming ‘that the vowel in profane, 
serene, divine is tense, then why is it pho- 
netically proféyn rather than profdyn (as 
in Cockney), For surely tense lax yowel 
alternations should operate along the [ay] 
~ [a] dimension rather than the 
assymetrical [éy] ~ [a] plane. To explain 
question (ii) we must posit an apparatus 
called the Vowel Shift Rule which works 
as follows: the vowel is tensed, then diph- 
thongized and then the vowel shifted 
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along the lines of historical vowel shift. 
That is: 


i> i> iy> ēy-> iy; 

e> é¢> ēy—> iy; 

a> ā-> ay > ¥&. 
It is very important to note that Vowel 
Shift applies only in the presence of major 
stress. Compare, for instance, the assumed 
underlying lax vowel /i/ in various ~ 
variety. In both cases the underlying lax 
[iJ phoneme (assumed lax because of 
Stress placement in “vary”) is tensed and 
diphthongized; but only in the case of 
variety does Vowel Shift occur because of 
the presence of major stress. Once again 
we observe the importance of stress place- 
ment in determining vowel quality. Thus 
in varitype the vowel is phonetic [i], in 
Various it is [iy] (i.e. tensed and diphthong- 
ized), and in variety it is [ay] (i.e. tensed, 
diphthongized, and Vowel Shift). While 
all of this is perfectly predictable, it is 
important to note that the orthography 
takes no notice of such fine phonetic alter- 
nations as reflected by such phonological 
rules as tensing, laxing, diphthongization, 
and Vowel Shift. Assuming knowledge of 
stress placement, all the rest follows fairly 
predictably. There is, therefore, much 
validity in Burt’s intuitive guess that stress 
Placement might figure heavily in reading 
— particularly in the whole area of yowel 
alternations, and tensing and laxing in 
the vowels, not to mention in the case of 
syntactic alternations like cdnvict ~ con- 
viet. In any case, it is clear that the orthog- 
raphy captures an important fact about 
the sound pattern of English insofar as it 
generally reflects some underlying level 
close to that of “systematic phonemics.” 
Traditional orthography does what i.t.a. 
fails to do—it services the widest dialectal 


audience in a remarkably efficient way. 
And insofar as it is morphophonemic, 
English orthography services the adult 
reader more conveniently, because for the 
adult native speaker of the language it is 
more valuable to have a spelling system 
which retains the obvious visual similarity 
in word families (such as native, nature, 
nation) than one which obliterates such 
relationships in favor of broad phonetic 
accuracy (such as native, nachure, nashon). 
‘In a little noted postscript to a paper on 
Japanese Phonemics, Bloch once made the 
following perceptive remark: 


A normalized notation. . . incorporat- 
ing the most common or the most 
important morphophonemic relations 
... approaches the character of a prac- 
tical orthography. . . . When used for the 
writing of connected texts it reveals 
more of the linguistic structure; and 
those who already know the language 
find it easier to read.® 


It is not at all true that any kind of “regu- 
larized” English orthography (however in- 
consistent or rigorous it may be in appli- 
cation) is in any sense an improvement 
on what we already have; and it certainly 
can be argued that much that is presently 
useful in it would necessarily be sacrificed. 
For the adult native speaker, English 
orthography is surprisingly maximal.” 
Even if we grant the counter-insights 
implied by transformational theory as they 
bear on the status of traditional orthog- 
raphy, where does this leave us as to the 
question of the validity of i.t.a. as an ini- 


“In Readings in Linguistics One, edited by 
Martin Joos (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969), p. 348. 

See Wayne O'Neil, “The Spelling and Pro- 
nunciation of English,” in The American 
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tial teaching alphabet? For since it is only 
a temporary pedagogical technique hav- 
ing no claims to theoretical adequacy or 
internal consistency it is somewhat ludi- 
crous to argue against it as I have just 
done. So, ultimately, everything reduces 
itself to the question of just how impor- 
tant a person considers reading at an early 
age to be. Used early enough and not con- 
tinued for too long, i.t.a. obviously is go- 
ing to get young children reading on an 
elementary level. But sooner or later the 
young child must come intuitively to the 
recognition that traditional non-phonetic 
orthography is not at all intended for his 
convenience. And as for any insight into 
the underlying consistency of convention- 
al orthography, ìta. cannot be expected 
to help the child at all. 

JOHN W. MACDONALD 

University of Toronto 


Tue PsycHorocy AND PEDAGOGY oF 
READING. NT 
by Edmund Burke Huey. Foreword by 
John B. Carroll. Introduction by Paul A. 
Kolers. 

Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I. T. Press, 
1968. xlix + 469 pP. $3.95 (paperback). 
First published by The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1908. 


E. B. Huey's Psychology and pedagogy of 
reading stands out as the most significant 


ae 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. 
New York: ‘American Heritage Publishing Co., 
1969), P- xaxxv-xxxvii. “English orthography is 
nearly optimal, not at the level of phonetic or 
actual unciation, but at an abstract level, 
a psychologically significant level from which 

‘unciations can be predicted and to which 
they can be referred.” 
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text in the field of reading research, a 
field that for practical reasons became 
specialized as an independent academic 
discipline shortly after the appearance of 
Huey’s text. It is rare that a discipline of 
study has one undisputed historical clas- 
sic, The M.LT. Press has now made this 
classic easily available in paperback form. 
It now also includes prefatory material 
by two psychologists, Carroll and Kolers, 
who give historical information about 
Huey’s career and tell of the relevance of 
his book to modern work. The text con- 
stitutes roughly three books in one: the 
psychology of reading; a history of lit- 
eracy; and literacy acquisition and advice 
on reading instruction. The historical in- 
formation is now perhaps better obtained 
from Gelb’s A study of writing (1963) and 
Mathew's Teaching to read: historically 
considered (1966). However, Huey’s text 
is still strikingly relevant for the present 
day, 
Just prior to the turn of the century, 
Huey received his training from the most 
highly regarded group of American ped- 
agogical psychologists, at that time located 
at Clark University. After completing a 
doctoral dissertation on the psychology 
and physiology of reading, he travelled to 
France and Germany for Postdoctoral 
study where he met and worked with sey- 
eral leading figures in European research 
on reading, Certainly never in the history 
of reading research has there been a pe- 
riod of more intense excitement than there 
was at the turn of the century. Huey’s 
book could be viewed as a product of that 
period’s intensity, and it is thus a window 


that opens to us a view of a great era of . 


imaginative research and developing the- 
ory. The era roughly from 1890 to 1910 
Was a momentous one for Cognitive psy- 
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chology and for what we now call “psy- 
cholinguistics,""1 and also for educational 
research. 

An acquaintance with Huey’s work 
forces us to examine an important differ- 
ence between the attitudes of later Ameri- 
can psychologists and those of Huey’s day. 
Recently, language skills such as reading 
have been viewed as so complex and 
mysterious that psychologists have only 
lately been able to approach them and 
that the statistical procedures have but 
recently been refined enough to permit 
the investigation of language. In Huey’s 
time the situation was somewhat the re- 
verse of this. The study of language was 
fundamental for psychology whose task 
was to characterize principles of cognition 
in humans. Language was taken as the best 
mirror of mental processes; therefore the 
psychologist should become well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of language and linguis- 
tic skills before he approaches psychology. 
Linguistics was at that time seen as a more 
advanced science than psychology (a sit- 
uation that has been rediscovered with 
much acclaim by psychologists in the 
1950's). Thus Wilhelm Wundt, founder 
of experimental psychology (ca. 1879), 
wrote more on language than has any 
other psychologist; and thus William 
James was always heavily concerned with 
verbal expression. It may be that the 
course of modern theoretical psychology 
will again adopt this orientation (see 
Chomsky’s Language and mind, 1968). 

At the time he wrote, Huey apparently 
believed that the psychology of reading 
Was the most important and fundamental 


*For a further description of this early mate- 
zial see, Arthur L, Blumenthal, Language and 
Psychology: historical aspects of psycholinguis- 
tics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1970). 


undertaking anywhere in the study of 
psychology, and that to succeed here 
would be “the acme of a psychologist's 
achievement” (p. 6). The reason for this 
is that to describe scientifically the skill 
of reading would be to understand the 
most uniquely human characteristics of 
mental processes. Reading is a dramatic 
special case of the human ability to use 
language in general. After reading The 
psychology and pedagogy of reading, 
this reviewer would like to encourage the 
M.LT. Press to republish other similar 
and little known works from that era; 
there are many. 

Although it holds fascination for the 
reader, Huey's work is troubling when we 
see that it is quite difficult to discern any 
advance in our understanding of the read- 
ing process since 1908 whereas revolution- 
ary advances had been made in the quar- 
ter century prior to Huey’s text. It is like- 
ly that some of the early work came to be 
overlooked or forgotten later, and, as Car- 
roll indicates in his Foreword, the later 
books and chapters on reading have failed 
to measure up to Huey’s. One suspects 
that the reason for this lies not superficial- 
ly with the reading researchers, but rather 
more deeply with the psychological frame- 
work that has been dominant in Ameri- 
can psychology. The situation in twen- 
tieth century Europe is easy to under- 
stand in view of the wars, the social up- 
heavals, and the decline of great univer- 
sities. But in the United States the quan- 
tity of psychological and educational re- 
search has expanded in amazing propor- 
tions since early in the century; yet €x- 
planatory theory of the reading process 
has not advanced noticeably. 

It is not true that Huey wrote at the 
very end of a period, for the tradition 
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that he represents continued for perhaps 
20 years or at least into the 1920’s with 
men like C. H. Judd, G. Buswell, R. 
Dodge, and C. T. Gray, to mention a few. 
(Huey's life was tragically cut short.) 
Much of the work of these later investiga- 
tors was published by the University of 
Chicago Press in its Supplementary edu- 
cational monographs which should be 
available in most university libraries. 

But then, according to most accounts 
psychology as a whole changed. Thus, the 
modern reader may not be fully prepared 
to grasp the framework of turn of the cen- 
tury psychology. In commenting on 
Huey’s theoretical discussions, Carroll and 
Kolers do not give enough emphasis to 
this rather important aspect of the text 
which today’s reader should be made more 
aware of. Huey wrote within a system 
and frequently used a terminology that 
disappeared following upon the behav- 
iorist movement. And the “strange” terms 
and systems are too easily dismissed today 
as archaic or even as nonsensical. There- 
fore, in certain places the reader may not 
fully appreciate the implications of the 
discussion. For one example, the term 
“apperception” had a technical usage 
that was in vogue around 1900. Today 
this notion would likely be presented as 
“focus of attention,” but the casual reader 
of Huey could easily miss that meaning. 
Such pitfalls, however, are no real weak- 
ness in Huey’s work which has the yalue 
of representing an historical period and, 
furthermore, the truly interested reader 
should be able to determine the nature 
of Huey’s discussions. 

To be sure, there are passages in the 
book that are rightly regarded as out of 
date. But on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of cognitive psychology and psycho- 
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linguistics during the past ten years make 
Huey’s work seem much more modern 
than it might have appeared fifteen years 
ago. For example, according to Huey the 
fundamental unit of language is the 
Sentence (compare to Chomsky, Syntactic 
structures, 1957). The processes of per- 
ception and comprehension for Huey are 
ones of internal mental construction 


ARTHUR L. BLUMENTHAL 
Harvard University 
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A STUDENT-CENTERED LANGUAGE Arts 
CURRICULUM, GRADES K-1 3: 

A HANDBOOK For TEACHERS. 

by James Moffett. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1968. 503 pp. $7.25. 


This is a book whose faults are well 
worth talking about. James Moffett has 
written a practical curriculum, the most 
interesting and useful guide, I think, we 
have. In the process he has brought an 
imaginative intelligence to bear on the 
great issues in language arts teaching, and 
if he has not resolved them satisfactorily, 
he has at least helped us understand them 
better, 

This curriculum takes discourse as the 
central concept, and it offers a series of 
language activities intended to develop 
over the years the range and power of the 
student's language ability. It begins with 
children in the early years of school acting 
out favorite stories and poems, learning 
to read, and then improvising in small 
groups the action and dialogue for scenes 
Suggested by their reading and by their 
own experience, Later they write scripts of 
their improvisations, exchanging them 
with others for comment and discussion. 
Along with this develops other work with 
composition, including the writing of 
Sensory impressions, memories, poems, 
fables, and narratives of all kinds. The 
Program builds cumulatively so that sen- 
Sory and memory writing, for example, 
Start as early as third or fourth grade and 
develop through the years to more and 
more complex levels of thought and ex- 
pression. The numerous examples of stu- 
dent writing included by Moffett in his 
text effectively illustrate the sequence of 
this development. In general the activities 


described are interesting, well-developed, 
and useful. 

Moffett is very good at demonstrating 
in a practical way the interrelationships 
among the forms of discourse. For exam- 
ple, he shows fifth- and sixth-grade young- 
sters using improvisation to fill out the 
details of a short narrative; later they 
write narrative summaries of an improvi- 
sation. They are not taught explicitly that 
narrative leaves out much detail in order 
to cover more ground, or that drama sacri- 
fices coverage for the value of greater de- 
tail; they learn these things in the only 
meaningful way—through their own prac- 
tice. Moffett, in fact, firmly rejects all ex- 
plicit teaching of rhetoric, literary forms, 
linguistics, and the like. His emphasis 
throughout is on the student's own lan- 
guage production. 

The Moffett classroom is a place of 
action, of movement and talk, of working 
together in small groups trying out ideas 
and responding to the ideas of others. He 
is quite right to suggest that this curricu- 
lum should not be used to supplement 
conventional programs, but to replace 
them. Any school district that managed to 
implement it would be offering young- 
sters vastly different, and better, experi- 
ences than are now common in language 
arts classrooms. 

Yet even so, the answers it offers to some 
serious questions are not entirely satisfy- 
ing. The question of motivation, for €x- 
ample. What reason would youngsters 
have for engaging in the activities of this 
curriculum? This problem of motivation 
dogs Mr. Moffett throughout; the words 
“motive” and “motivation,” “purpose” 
and “purposeful,” as well as “enthusiasm,” 
“pleasure,” and “interest,” recur with 
regularity: “There was not enough plea- 
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sure and purpose.” “What is the pupil's 
motive for doing them?” “My concern 
about occasional flagging interest and mo- 
tivation. ...” “Wherever our children’s en- 
thusiasm, very high for assignment 1, de- 
clined with each additional step....” 
“The assignment was not well enough 
motivated.” 

What Moffett says about motivation is 
excellent—up to a point. He says that 
youngsters have compliance motives, com- 
petence motives, and pleasure motives, 
and these have often been abused by 
teachers. He says that “when children dis- 
cover that they have worked hard at some- 
thing that is not ‘real’ after all but just a 
teacher’s invention for his own purposes, 
they feel cheated and resentful.” But, when 
students reject a good learning activity, 
like sensory recording, the problem, he 
suggests, can be solved by “embedding it 
in another activity for which motivation 
[is] assured.” And motivation is assured if 
that other activity appeals to motives of 
pleasure or competence! Which brings us 
back to the “teacher's invention for his 
own purposes.” 

The fact is that Moffett knows what is 
good for youngsters and he is going to give 
it to them, When interest lags he will press 
the pleasure button, the competence but- 
ton, or even, I fear, the compliance but- 
ton. In practice this often results in group 

ss for its own sake, in appeals to 


` superficial personal interests—and in di- 


rect instruction. 

I wonder if Moffett realizes how often 
he lays down directives: “Look around the 
room...” “Write that down...” “Make 
up a character.. ” “Tell an incident...” 
and so on. Too often he is at the overhead 
projector demonstrating matters of punc- 
tuation or sentence structure. Further- 
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more, his set exercises on writing sensory 
impressions go right back to Lucia Mir- 
rielees’ Teaching Composition and Litera- 
ture (1937). 

The difficulty is that this curriculum 
does not develop a sequence of meaning. 
That accounts, I think, for the problems 
with motivation. Only rarely is the stu- 
dent engaged in the effort to explore sig- 
nificant issues of thought and feeling. The 
essential experience of the Moffett class- 
room is the experience of language forms 
—the “modes of discourse”; and the se- 
quence through which the youngster is to 
proceed is a sequence of forms derived 
from the logical analysis of discourse. 

Indeed, on several occasions Moffett ex- 
plicitly separates form from content in or- 
der to justify the emphasis on form. He 
Suggests, for example, that through grade 
6 youngsters are well-contented with skill 
mastery for its own sake (the “competence 
motive”), but in later grades they insist 
much more on meaning and content. This 
is fundamentally mistaken, even though 
there may be a grain of truth in it. More- 
over, it is a notion that will be used to 
justify the conventional division of labor 
between elementary and secondary schools 
—you elementary teachers take care of the 
skills and leave the thinking to us, But the 
learning of skills cannot be Separated from 


the search for meaning, which is the only 
Motive that gives purpose to any school 
activity at any level, 

True, Moffett would 
live the modes of discourse, so to speak, 
rather than analyze them. But his curricu- 
lum approaches a formalism not unlike 
the traditional in character if not in sub- 
stance, For example, at one point he con- 
cludes that a junior high school sequence 
“would call for dialogue in the seventh 


have youngsters 
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grade, dramatic monologue in the eighth 
grade, and interior monologue in the 
ninth grade.” Is this really so different 
from a conventional sequence that puts 
drama in seventh grade, short stories in 
eighth, and essays in the nirith? 

In fact, this curriculum subordinates lit- 
erature to the teaching of forms. This is 
less true of the program for grades K-3, 
which is excellent; here reading, writing, 
and speaking are in good balance and 
well-integrated. But from there on, as 
Moffett says, “the ‘units’ of the curriculum 
are the kinds of discourse to be both read 
and written.” Soon youngsters are writing 
autobiographical pieces and we “let each 
student read a fragment of true auto- 
biography for discussion.” Later we “try 
to locate fragments of biographical 
memoir and firsthand cases in human re- 
lations.” Then there is a sequence of plays 
that moves from “single voice to a com- 
plex of voices,” and a fiction sequence that 
begins with “interior monologue” and 
passes through nine forms to arrive at 
“anonymous narration,” Moffett claims 
these sequences “are not intended to dis- 
tract in the slightest from the subject mat- 
ter of literary works, which I would ex- 
pect always to remain the student's main 
concern.” But this division of form and 
content is a distraction. Literature is not 
a main concern in this curriculum. 

I think this unfortunate because we 
need the literary work to establish a con: 
text of purpose. It brings the reader into 
new regions of thought and feeling that 
must be explored to be mastered. Without 
it we are reduced to a constant search for 
“activities for which motivation is assured," 
which, in other words, rub the student’s 
€g0—activities that appeal to “personal 
interest” because they involve the young- 


ster’s sensations, memories, even his 
(night) dreams. These are useful activi- 
ties, but there is a difference between stu- 
dent-centered and ego-centered. Literature 
gives us the experience of new perceptions 
and new ideas; it reaches deeper levels of 
feeling and mind within us and makes a 
connection there with the world outside, 
giving meaning to our experience. It frees 
us from the confines of our own egos. A 
language arts program that loses this loses 
purpose and perspective. 

I have taken issue here with Moffett on 
theoretical grounds, yet his primary con- 
cern has been to present a practical and 
frankly experimental curriculum. He 
would like to encourage teachers to aban- 
don prepackaged programs in favor of de- 
veloping their own, and he shows through 
dozens of his own trial lessons how a good 
teacher applies imagination and intelli- 
gence to program building. Many of his 
activities succeeded, others were less suc- 
cessful; they are all instructive. 

For example, Moffett expresses his own 
reservations about the structured exercises 
on sensory writing which I have criticized. 
But these are part of a sequence for all 
the grades that includes a great deal that 
will prove useful for many teachers. In his 
discussion of sensory writing for grades 4 
through 6 Moffet shows how students 
were sent outside the classroom, outside 
the school even, to také notes of their 
sensory experiences in various places; how 
they turned these notes into more de- 
veloped descriptions; how this led to a 
series of writing activities which broad- 
ened to include thoughts and feelings as 
well as sensory facts; how the youngsters 
worked together in small groups to plan 
their excursions, compare notes, and Te- 
act to each other's work so that they be- 
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gan to learn to teach each other. Such is 
the pattern of Moffett’s presentation: in- 
troducing in considerable detail a whole 
sequence of activities, illustrating them 
with specific assignments and with student 
papers, and then following with an analy- 
sis of the whole experience, pointing up 
strengths and weaknesses, and telling what 
he would do differently next time. All this 
is exceptionally well-done and offers many 
valuable insights into the details of class- 
room interaction. 

Moffett remarks that the teacher's func- 
tion is “to create models of talking to- 
gether and helping each other that pupils 
can put into operation in small units.” 
He makes it very clear that growth in lan- 
guage power is both a social and personal 
matter, not a matter of instruction in rules 
or facts, and thus the great strength of this 
book is his continual emphasis on the stu- 
dent's own language production. 

I think the extensive descriptions of 
work with classroom discussion and par- 
ticularly with improvisation put the en- 
tire language arts curriculum in a new 
perspective. Moffett gives practical guid- 
ance in developing improvisation from 
the earliest years through the entire pro- 
gram, showing clearly at each level how 
such work develops language ability and 
understanding. Here, for example, he is 
speaking about one use of improvisation 
with literature: 


Exploring other possibilities of a text 
[by improvising scenes suggested by a 
story but not included in it] makes the 
author’s choices meaningful. And play- 
ers have to think about motivations and 
relationships in order to act their roles. 
Discussions of interpretation inevitably 
arise en route, and these discussions are 
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practical, not arbitrary. The Hunt for 
‘Hidden Meanings that students resist 
so strongly when the teacher probes 
with question after question is replaced 
by the effort to understand what one is 
trying to do. (p. 290) 


Always Moffett’s instincts are on the side 
of youngsters and their need to come to 
terms with their own experience. 
This is a valuable book for teachers who 
wish to develop a truly vital language arts 
‘am, and future works on the subj 
must take its accomplishment into ac- 
count, 
JOHN ROUSE 
Smithtown (New York) Public Schools 


CHILDREN’S WRITING: A SAMPLER FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS, 

by David Holbrook. 

New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1967. 234 pp. $6.50, $2.95 (paper), 


by David Holbrook. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 


1964. vii, 29r bp. illus. $7.00, $2, 
an $7.00, $2.95 


In 1887, F. W. Farrar ublished 

a Liberal Education, ef eS eg 
tion of essays by several hands, which 
made a significant contribution to the 
Victorian debate on education; Lionel 
Trilling has recently expressed his 

for the volume, and it is high time it was 
reprinted, both in Britain and in the 
States. In the context of that debate— 


- which is still our debate—Matthew Arnold 
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made some characteristic contributions, 
not the least of which was his edition of 
The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Restora- 
tion, a recension of Isaiah, xl-lxvi, His 
justification reads as follows: 


Why is this attempt made? It is made 
because of my conviction of the im- 
mense importance in education of what 
is called letters: of the side which en- 
Sages our feelings and imagination. 
Science, the side which engages our 
faculty of exact knowledge, may 
have been too much neglected; more 
Particularly this may have been so 
as regards our knowledge of nature. 
This is probably true of our secondary 
schools and Universities1 But on our 
schools for the people (by this good 
German name let us call them, to mark 
the overwhelmingly preponderant share 
which falls to them in the work of na- 
tional education) the power of letters 
has hardly been brought to bear at all; 
certainly it has not been brought to 
bear in excess, as compared with the 
Power of the natural sciences, And now 
Perhaps, it is less likely than ever to be 
brought to bear, 


Arnold goes on to explain his reason 
for choosing this particular part of the 
Old Testament: 


To make a great work pass into the 
Popular mind is not easy, but our series 
of chapters have one quality which 
facilitates this passage for them—their 
boundless exhilaration. Much good 
Poetry is profoundly melancholy; but 
the life of the people is such that in lit- 
erature they require joy, 


*Compare F, W, Farrar, ed., Essays on Lib- 
eral Education, Essay VI. 


“in literature they require joy.” The 
English artist, Alan Aldridge, recently de- 
scribed his secondary school as a “white 
slave market,” committed—in the name of 
“responsibility’—to providing semi-skilled 
labor for business and industry. In the 
struggle between the world of economic 
utilitarianism, the world that regards hu- 
man beings as merely instrumental, and 
the world of humanist values, as repre- 
sented variously by Farrar, Arnold, and 
the Lawrence of Fantasia of the Un- 
conscious, it is clear who has won the 
day. The schools are still, as Lawrence 
described them in The Rainbow, an- 
nexes to the factories and counting- 
houses: and this is especially true for 
those pupils who have no prospects of join- 
ing the “meritocracy,” the second- and 
third-class citizens who, as pupils, are 
found in British secondary modern (i.e., 
non-grammar) schools and in the lower 
tracks of the comprehensive schools. Since 
1944, a minority of our secondary teachers 
have been working and thinking hard to 
provide a coherent education for such 
children, an education that is neither 
banausic nor merely a diluted imitation 
of the obsolescent grammar school cur- 
riculum, The central difficulty facing this 
undertaking is that we have evolved a 
unitary notion of success: for our society, 
there is only one way to succeed, and that 
is through a very limited exercise of the 
mind, conducted within severely circum- 
scribed channels, namely the university. 
Thus, the selection procedures which de- 
termine which kind of secondary school a 
child shall attend and, hence, whether or 
not he shall proceed to university, are 
known in folk-lore terms as “the eleven- 
plus exam” which a pupil either “passes” 
or “fails.” But the child who fails is then, 
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further, subject to more divisive tech- 
niques which allot him to a track within 
the non-academic school, A, B, C, or D. 
And his teachers there are paid less, have 
less status, have poorer professional pros- 
pects, and work in poorer buildings and 
with poorer facilities, than the teachers of 
more “able” children. By an extraordi- 
nary coincidence, one need hardly add, 
the pupils in the “poorer” schools have a 
lower socio-economic status than their 
academic superiors. “To them that have 
shall be given...” 

It is with such a context in mind that 
American readers should approach David 
Holbrook’s English for the Rejected. 

About half of the book consists of selec- 
tions from the writings of 19 14-year-old 
children, with commentaries by the au- 
thor and by a psychiatrist. The children 
are representatives of the “rejected” of the 
title, children from poor homes attending 
secondary modern. schools; the nature of 
their problems—social, personal, and edu- 
cational—is diagnosed in the first two 
chapters; and suggestions for “teaching” 
them in a personally engaging way occupy 
the last third of the book; one of the three 
appendices draws on letters from 40 
teachers who wrote about their experi- 
ences of “teaching the unteachable”’; one 
of these letters, from someone who finally 
left teaching (pp. 266-271), is perhaps the 
most important part of the book. 

David Holbrook’s views are familiar 
enough to us in Britain, but it may help 
‘American readers just to observe that, in 
educational terms, his position, at least 
superficially, resembles those of John 
Holt and Herb Kohl, Its distinctive tim- 
bre, its fruity forcefulness, is very much 
an expression of the man himself—and 
in some respects both his admirers and 
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his detractors would agree that he is sui 
generis—but his major debts are, with the 
exception of Melanie Klein, unmistakably 
English: D. H. Lawrence, especially; F. R. 
Leavis; and the Cambridge—or Scrutiny— 
school of English, with its clear notions 
about what is, and about what is not, 
worth taking seriously. 

Such antecedents point both to Hol- 
brook's strengths and to his weaknesses: 
his strengths are those of a man, like 
Bunyan, George Eliot, or D. H. Lawrence, 
who is very much in earnest; his weak- 
nesses, likewise: at its worst, his work is 
parochial, hectoring, over-didactic, and 
clumsy; at its best, as in parts of English 
for the Rejected, it is humane, decent, 
sensitive, and generous, 

Holbrook’s view—one shared by the bet- 
ter half of the profession—is that all chil- 
dren have a voice, that all children can 
engage in what Raymond Williams has 
termed “the transmission of valued experi- 
ence”; and that, conversely, the rag-bag of 
such chores as “comprehension,” precis, 
grammar, and spelling—the impersonal 
exercise of “skills,” falsely conceived as 
Susceptible of purely Cognitive acquisition 
—is a waste of minds and of lives. Un- 
fortunately, Holbrook's view of the pu- 
pil's predicament is characterized by the 
weaknesses that we can now see as having 
marked—and marred—much of the “Scru- 
tiny” tradition: it pays insufficient atten- 
tion to the politics of education, and it 
allows its own élitist assumptions to un- 
dercut and, in effect, deny its more hu- 

mane tendencies. 

Consider the following passage where 

Holbrook asserts: 


The C's and D's [i.e. pupils in the 3rd 
and 4th tracks] cannot perform abstract 
functions, cannot easily memorize, can- 
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not concentrate, are poor at absorbing 
information, and learn technical func- 
tions such as reading and writing only 
with great effort and at a very slow pace. 
(P- 34) 


This strikes me as a tissue of untested, un- 
informed, received, and untenable propo- 
sitions: it is mere folklore, and socially 
damaging folklore into the bargain. (The 
best corrective to this sort of nonsense is 
probably Rosenthal and Jacobson, Pygma- 
lion in the Classroom.) And it’s not good 
enough to add, as a consolatory rider, that 
“these children do have other potential- 
ities... such as warmness of heart, gen- 
erosity, reliability,” etc., etc. I am sick and 
tired of being told that, of course, black 
kids have an absolutely marvellous sense 
of rhythm. Such essentially dismissive 
cant tends, significantly (although Hol- 
brook is not necessarily guilty in this re- 
gard), to go hand in hand with a naively 
uncritical acceptance of the myths that 
the grammar school tradition is, by and 
large, emotionally healthy and conducive 
to intellectual distinction, and that aca- 
demic high-flyers need to be protected 
from the contagions of their merely aver- 
age contemporaries; in my experience, 
vivacious grammar school students who 
have survived with their wits unimpaired 
are only too anxious to testify to its dull, 
mechanical, Sweat-shopping grind and its 
stuffy elitism which, ostensibly pedagogi- 
cal, is fundamentally a matter of social 
Priggishness, a new form of noli me 
tangere. 

Again, Holbrook endorses the view that, 
as far as less able students are concerned, 
“it will not matter whether they are in 
Streamed [i.e. tracked] or unstreamed 
schools.” Such a proposition is deplorable: 
it breathes an air of uninformed com- 


placency—deriving, presumably, from a 
characteristically Leavisite suspicion of 
“social engineering,” an Arnoldian scorn 
for mere “machinery’—and it flies in the 
teeth of the evidence, such as it is. Worst 
of all, it doesn’t stop to concede that be- 
fore such a judgment is offered, one needs 
evidence. 

When Wayne O'Neil attacked—and 
misrepresented—the Dartmouth Seminar 
of 1966,2 he rightly argued that teachers 
of English need urgently to develop both 
a respect and a use for empiricism. I 
agree, but would want to add the rider 
that we need also to locate the limits of 
empiricism in such a human activity as 
teaching. Nevertheless, English for the Re- 
jected would be better for a stiff dose of 
such empiricism, just as it would benefit 
from a more acute sensitivity to the poli- 
tics—the inescapable politics—of educa- 
tion. These two areas constitute Hol- 
brook’s most obvious Achilles’ heels, but 
even when one meets him on his own 
ground—literature and literary criticism— 
one has to enter reservations. Much of the 
students’ writing in English for the Re- 
jected is used again in Children’s Writing: 
A Sampler for Student Teachers, a worth- 
while attempt to breathe some reality in- 
to the work of students in teachers’ col- 
leges—and, heaven knows, they need it! 
The sampler provides numerous examples 
of writing by pupils for critical evalua- 
tion, along with fifty pages of commen- 
tary by Holbrook. That there should bea 
need for such a book is in itself a measure 
of the lamentable condition of teacher- 
training, and in partly bridging the gulf 
between theory and practice the book has 
a useful service to perform: teachers in 


2 Harvard Educational Review, 39 (Spring, 
1969), 359-365- 
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training can look, together with their tu- 
tor, at actual examples of students’ school 
work in English. Unfortunately, much of 
the commentary is given over to psycho- 
analytical talk often of a weirdly clumsy 
kind—“The boy is obviously indulging un- 
conscious Oedipus wishes” (my italics)— 
and the collocation of adult literature and 
of students’ writing raises some unre- 
solved but crucial questions of critical 
judgment which I don’t think Holbrook 
handles with the necessary sensitivity. The 
interested reader should compare Hol- 
brook’s commentary with three essays by 
Wallace Douglas, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in English for the Junior High 
Years Professor Douglas’s sense of the 
ways in which students’ writing is neces- 
sarily, properly, and | ineluctably sui 
generis, something other than adult art, 
seems to me exemplary in its tact, its re- 
spect for the unformed intelligence of the 
child, and its subtlety of linguistic re- 
sponsiveness. After reading such a com- 
mentary, Holbrook’s manners strike me as 
over-assertive, noisy, and unnecessarily in- 
sistent, but this is perhaps owing to the 
sophistication that has grown up around 
the cause of which he was an early cham- 
pion. 

The fact remains that many young 
teachers were invited to take their teach- 
ing of English seriously as a result of read- 
ing Holbrook: for this, one must give him 
thanks. I hope it will not seem unchari- 
table if I add that I trust that they will go 
beyond his influence, if only because his 
notion of the English curriculum, it seems 
to me, is over-literary and unduly preoc- 
cupied with the written word. For a fuller 


s Wallace Douglas in English for the Junior 
High Years, edited by Stephen Dunning (Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1969). 
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sense of what English is about, we must 


-needs look to such people as James Brit- 


ton, Wallace Douglas, and Dorothy Heath- 
cote among others. In the remaking of the 
English curriculum, there are many voices 
to be heard in the discussion: my hope is 
that Mr. Holbrook will become more ac- 
tively engaged in the “dialogue.” I'm not 
convinced that “Israel” will be “restored” 
monologically: I certainly hope not. 

; t GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 
University of York, England 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 

IN Crry Scxoots, 

by Eleanor Burke Leacock. 

New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1969. 
263 pp. $7.50. 


Since Sputnik there has been a near-com- 
pulsive tendency among authors to pre- 
sent a sordid image of the teacher. Coincid- 
ing with the broad sweep of the War on 
Poverty and the Black Revolution, this 
tendency has reached an apex in the 
current exposés of ghetto teachers, In- 
deed, a writer need only claim that a 
ghetto teacher is concerned with class- 
room management or is proceeding at a 
slower (but. realistic) pace ais, with 
K ” pupils, and the teacher's 
function is declared illegitimate in toto, 
Part of the wicked “self-fulfilli g proph- 
ecy.” 

Under a blanket of fusty clichés and 
platitudes, as well as a cloud of ambigu- 
ous research and criterion biases, Lea- 
cock's Teaching and Learning in City 
Schools perpetuates the anti-teacher and 
anti-ghetto-teacher syndromes—all of 
which should be intellectually wearying 
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to any reader, even emotionally deaden- 
ing after a time. And, whatever may ap- 
pear to be the case, it is vexing to this 
reviewer, and therefore taints this re- 
view. 

The study is comparative in nature, 
limited to four contrasting elementary 
schools in New York City: middle-class 
white, middle-class. black, lower-class 
white, and lower-class black. The schools 
are not a representative sample; therefore, 
the discussion and “findings” are not gen- 
eralizable, which should have been point- 
ed out by the author. At best, the book is 
rather informative, but the reader should 
avoid the common trap of assuming that 
what the author reports of the teachers 
Studied is representative of ghetto teach- 
ers. Similar exposés by Herndon, Kohl, 
Kozol, and Rosenthal and Jacobson, re- 
spectively each about one or a few teach- 
ers! experiences, in one ghetto school, are 
further examples of this “trapping” of un- 
critical readers, 

One second-grade and one fifth-grade 
teacher were chosen for the study from 
each of the four schools. The eight teach- 
ers were rated as “capable” by their respec- 
tive principals. The pupils (268) of these 
teachers were homogeneously grouped, 
primarily on the basis of reading scores, 
and considered “average” by their teachers. 

Leacock’s research team observed each 
class three separate times, ranging from 
1-1 hours. Two observers worked inde- 
pendently—their reliability scores were 
not reported—one concentrating on the 
teacher and the other on the children. 
Each teacher was interviewed twice for 
about two hours: once before the obser- 
Vations when the teacher elaborated upon 
her feelings toward school policy, and once 
after the observations when the teacher 


elaborated upon her attitudes and values 
concerning teaching. Of the 268 children, 
240 were interviewed for 10 to 15 min- 
utes, mainly about their opinions of their 
classmates, teacher, and school. 

The author describes, with much cri- 
teria contamination, deficiency, and dis- 
tortion, the teaching-learning process: the 
discrepancies between. what is actually be- 
ing taught and what and how teachers 
claim they are teaching, the subtle ways 
in which a teacher sometimes discriminates 
against the lower-class child without being 
fully cognizant of it, and the incessant 
ways in which the schools’ inadequacies 
and values discriminate against him. She 
describes how the teachers relate to the 
child: bored, confused, critical, terse— 
stressing control, drill, and factual knowl- 
edge—perpetuating “the very knowledge 
they decry.” Almost in apothegm Leacock 
maintains that all children, but especially 
lower-class children, are deprived of “real 
learning”: learning how to learn, develop- 
ing their creative and intellectual capabil- 
ities. The implication, then, is the child 
does not fail the school; the teacher and 
school fail the child. 

The author continuously maintains she 
does not want merely to strike another 
blow at the ghetto teacher; yet, she does 
just that, reminding the reviewer of the 
“games people play,” the fake disclaimers 
one fabricates as he proceeds to dis- 
parage or “zap” someone. Dr. Leacock, 
like most recent critics of ghetto teachers, 
exemplifies her biases by overlooking many 
elements of the teaching equation. With 
such great wealth of data accumulated 
from observations and interviews, what 
the author edits, omits, or selects for the 
final draft reflects her biases. Surely, more 
good things could have been reported in 
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the book but, then, exposés and criticisms 
are seemingly what the publishers bless 
and readers fancy. 

Dr. Leacock’s tendency is to briefly pre- 
sent a “good” teacher-behavior trait or 
technique, and then to proceed to discuss 
in detail several negative practices. Many 
of her criticisms seem questionable, mere- 
ly related to one’s educational philosophy. 
To the reviewer's knowledge, many strat- 
egies that are disparaged in the book are 
recommended in educational courses; and 
therefore, the author should point to the 
many professors of education who etern- 
ize such “wisdom.” 

Statistical treatment is flaccid and de- 
ceiving. She uses such phrases as “clear 
comparisons” p. 37; “proportion becomes 
significant” p. 65; “highly interdepen- 
dent” p. go; “important differences” p. 90; 
“{no] direct relation” pp. 91, 923, 105, 107, 
etc. Yet, this reviewer finds no accom- 
panying correlation coefficient tests or 
tests of significance. Such statistics could 
and should have been included, if not in 
the tables or body,of the text, then in an 
appendix. 

The most serious indictment of the 
book is that the research techniques em- 
ployed violate almost every basic research 
principle. Space limitations prevent a 
thorough analysis; however, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the raters, observations, 
and measuring scales are painfully unre- 
liable, and most are invalid. (As for the 
interviews, the reviewer recognizes he 
knows very little about such strategies but 
common sense dictates that rapport be- 
tween interviewer and subject is essential 
—and comes after considerable time—be- 
fore honesty wins the palm. In this connec- 
tion, Leacock has little right to condemn 
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teachers for the differences between what 
they say and practice.) Since these cri- 
terion dimensions and criterion measure- 
ments are functional to the author's de- 
scriptions and analyses, what she purports 
is questionable and lacking in rational 
integrity, f 
There is very little good that can be 
said about the book, except, perhaps, that 
the title is acceptable. The reader may feel 
the review is biased. True, If anything, 
however, the reviewer is aware of and 
states his biases; this the author (observers 
and interviewers, too) fails to do and 
thereby forfeits her claim to objectivity. 
If the reader senses the review is con- 
gealed into dogma or ~obsession, then 
count these few words and divide them in- 
to some 110,000 Leacock words, and the 
quotient should give an approximate mul- 
tiple of the reviewer's feelings about the 
book. 
ALLAN C, ORNSTEIN 
Chicago State College 


Sex Epucation—Issurs AND Drecrives. 
edited by G. Pat Powers and Wade Baskin, 
New York; Philosophical Library, 1969. 
533 pp. $15.00, 


Famity Lire AND Sex: CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION, 

by Esther D, Schulz and Sally R. Williams, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., 1968. 280 pp. $4.95. 


Libraries will need to add to their already 
overflowing shelves of books about sex, 
a category which, though not new, is most 
surely in a new phase—sex education, The 
two books listed are examples of this 
Specific subject area. There are many 
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books whose content relates to sex, includ- 
ing marriage manuals, fiction and non-fic- 
tion about sex research and sex research- 
ers, and endless commentaries on sex in 
the society, The abundance of books on 
“sex,” often based on myth, emotion, 
opinion, and speculation, far outweighs 
the number of publications on basic sex 
research and sex education, per se. Yet, 
for the educator, these two areas are fun- 
damental to the development of any learn- 
ing program. 

The topic of sex education has been 
known since 1904,1 when some of the first 
publications on the “social diseases” con- 
stituted formalized lessons about sex. 
Bigelow’s Sex Education first published 
in 1916, and the work of Benjamin 
Grunenberg published by the United 
States Government Printing Office in 1922, 
were further early publications which fo- 
cused on this topic. Most books of the 20's 
and 3o’s emphasized sexual pathology and 
fear-teaching techniques, and should not 
be classified with the later pioneering ef- 
forts of Strain,2 Kirkendall? and others. 
These writers attempted to broaden the 
concepts of sex education to encompass 
the positive aspects of male-female rela- 
tionships rather than the disease-oriented, 
or preventive “crash program” approach. 
Although early White House Confer- 
ences on Child Health and Protection 
(1932) and on Children and Youth (1950) 
featured resolutions on expansion of fam- 
ily life-sex education courses in schools, 


+C. Broderick, and C, Bernard, The Indi- 
vidual, Sex and Society (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1969), P- 5. 

*F. B, Strain, Sex Guidance in Family Life 
Education (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1947). 

3L. A. Kirkendall, Sex Education as Human 
Relations (Sweet Springs, Missouri: Roxbury 
Press, 1950), 


it was not until the strong recommenda- 
tions of the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, that increased 
demands from educators at all levels re- 
flected the need for more comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. Within the past 
five years, there have been numerous 
books on sex education added to the 
earlier classic efforts, 

One of the great difficulties in the edu- 
cational field is defining sex education 
and, once defined, integrating the con- 
cept into the totality of the educational 
experience. Both of these books under- 
take this task in different ways, and will 
be considered separately. 

In Sex Education—Issues and Directives, 
Powers and Baskin have compiled a series 
of readings on human sexuality, which 
have been previously published or re- 
corded. These articles are grouped into 
six general sections, in an effort to estab- 
lish a common thread in several categories 
while still providing a wide spectrum of 
thought for each section. The policy state- 
ment of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation under Commissioner Harold Howe 
II precedes the sections and provides a 
historical perspective. Not only does it 
delineate a willingness to recognize fam- 
ily life-sex education officially, but it also 
mentions provision of federal funds for 
teacher education and emphasizes the need 
for community autonomy in designing 
programs. 

Part I—The Framework”—encompasses 
a variety of comments on sex education, 
including the editors’ comprehensive over- 
view of progress in the field in the United 
States, the Scandinavian countries, and 
other parts of the world. Most of the eight 
articles in this section make a positive case 
for sex education in school, from differing 
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disciplinary commitments. One article by 
a neuropsychiatrist (p. 77) entitled “A 
Dissenting View” states: “I hold that 
about 7o percent of all children do not 
need sex education, should not be exposed 
to any form of sex education, and are 
more hurt than helped by the information 
made available to them in even the best 
existing programs of sex education, More- 
over, I hold that the remaining go percent 
of the population require intensive homo- 
sexual education because their basic sex 
instincts are perverted. The range of per- 
version extends from the boy or girl who 
at puberty simply is not interested in the 
opposite sex, to the frank, open, and un- 
abashed portion of society which is bio- 
logically midsexed.” He goes on from this 
statement to a theory of DNA-RNA cell 
predetermination of sexual behavior; and 
a mechanism of paravolution in which he 
attempts to illustrate the sexual disinter- 
est of a large majority of the population. 
Although billed as a “dissenting” article, 
it serves to strengthen the highly bal- 
anced multidisciplinary array of state- 
ments contained in this section, partly be- 
cause of its conflicting, often unsubstan- 
tiated, statements. x 
Part II—"Sex Standards in a Changing 
Culture”—is a series of four articles relat- 
ing sex to social responsibility, to social 
policy, to codes of the teenage subculture, 
and to the needs of the adult female for 
education about marriage and family 
planning. The basic idea in this group- 
ing remains evident throughout: that 
one’s sexuality permeates the decision- 
making of the individual in his personal 
and collective behavior. This occurs pri- 
marily at a subconscious, non-genital 
level in the face of constant external, 
blatant sex stimuli, and influences the cul- 
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ture constructively or destructively, de- 


yi pending on the depth of understand- 


ing of sexuality which the popula- 
tion achieves. Mary Calderone, M.D., Les- 
ter Kirkendall, Ph.D., Ira Reiss, Ph.D., 
and Edward Solomon provide this in- 
depth cohesive segment of the book, 

Part III—"The Challenge to Institu- 
tions and Individuals” —does not come off 
so well as a special category, because so 
many of the issues which might have been 
included do not appear. The transcript 
of a dialogue between David R. Mace, 
Ph.D., who has probably written more 
popular and professional articles on fam- 
ily living than most other authors, and 
Walter Stokes, M.D., who is a lawyer, 
gynecologist, psychiatrist who specializes in 
marriage counseling, is a high point of this 
section (pp. 179-207). Each man syn- 
thesizes, in his own candid narrative, a 
microcosm of two broad opposing view- 
points. In an oversimplification of thejr 
individual summaries, a liberal Judaeo- 
Christian religious viewpoint of morality 
and sexuality is presented, versus one 
which discards this orientation, and in- 
stead looks to man, himself, as the one 
who must design his moral codes based on 
the scientific study of behavior, and a con- 
stantly changing environment, The re. 
maining six articles are also stimulating 
discussions of the role of home, church, 
community, and school in sex education, 
and represent highly personalized philos- 
ophies, but do not necessarily provide an 
analysis of the problems which are cur- 
rently creating the challenges to sex edu- 
cation. 

Part IV—"The Impact of the New 
Sexual Freedom on the Family”—provides 
more of a roadmap through the evolution 
of attitudinal change of adolescents and 
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young adults than an in-depth study of 
the reverberations of change on the fam- 
ily unit. How young people think and feel 
about sex and love is discussed by Chris- 
tina Kirk (p. 253) with an emphasis on 
the stress given to their opinions about 
committed relationships and responsibil- 
ities shared by boys and girls equally. Dr. 
Calderone (p. 263) discusses the con- 
tinuum of education for sexuality which 
occurs in the verbal and non-verbal be- 
havior of parents, and the affectional cli- 
mate which they create for their children. 
The question of whether or not parents 
are qualified emotionally or otherwise to 
be sex educators; a guideline for parents 
to be sex educators; a review of a few 
unique program ideas in schools are topics 
of the other articles in this section. They 
constitute a collection of “tips for par- 
ents,” often contradictory, and do not ex- 
Plore the deeper issues of the family psy- 
chodynamics involved in this question. 
Sexuality is singled out, almost artificially, 
from the relevant concerns of interper- 
Sonal relationships as they affect human 
behavior and values in business, school, 
politics, and survival. 

Part V—'Teaching the Role of Sex in 
Life”—re-establishes some of the imagina- 
tive arrangements of the earlier sections 
of the book. A Citizen Advisory Com- 
mittee Statement on Family Life Educa- 
tion from Baltimore, Maryland (p. 325) 
illustrates community integrity in develop- 
ing a concept of sex education. Concern 
is expressed not only for need and con- 
tent of such a Program, but a strong case 
is made for requiring the program for 
every child, K-12, and for providing un- 
dergraduate and graduate educational 
Preparation for teachers. The social, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and physical whole- 


ness of a study of human sexuality forms 
the basis for this 1964 document. In an- 
other article, a physiologist discusses the 
“change-agent” characteristics of the edu- 
cator in every phase of learning, but es- 
pecially in the approach to sex education 
as an integrated phase of all learning. Also 
included are: 1) A community action 
format for understanding and supporting 
the significance of family life-sex educa- 
tion; 2) A case report for “reproduction 
education as a framework for sex educa- 
tion” with a specific outline; 3) A grade 
level sequential series of questions and 
answers about human growth and de- 
velopment and sexuality, and an anno- 
tated list of resource materials for each 
level; 4) A selected resource list on sex 
education for parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren from the School Superintendent’s 
Office and the Family Life Bureau of the 
Archdiocese of New York, listing distribu- 
tors and producers and costs of rental or 
purchase. Differing philosophies, as well 
as divergent social and cultural impinge- 
ments inherent in these contributions, en- 
hances their value to the individual utiliz- 
ing this book in a search for assistance in 
sex education programs. 

Part VI—“The Schools Respond to the 
Challenge of the New Sexual Freedom”— 
is a kaleidoscopic collection of ten educa- 
tional experiences, incorporating guide- 
lines, practical approaches, and evalua- 
tions, related to the design and implemen- 
tation of sex education programs in 
schools. Composite descriptions of sex 
education emerge as “human growth and 
development,” “family living,” “personal 
hygiene,” “‘self-understanding,” “science 
and life”; and as many more could be 
added for each new narrative which might 
have been available. The gamut of com- 
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prehensiveness of sex education programs 
is represented in these articles, from the 
meagre, separate, special course on the 
biology of reproduction, cautiously pre- 
sented; to the broad-based, integrated con- 
cept of sexuality as a facet of personality, 
which is presented to the learner in a se- 
quential manner through various planned 
avenues in social science, health, litera- 
ture, biology, psychology, and family liv- 
ing from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. 

Following these sections of the book is 
an appendix of materials and resources 
compiled for the editors by a member of 
their staff. 

What Powers and Baskin have accom- 
plished is best demonstrated in these 
capsule reports of the organized sections 
of their book. Although a wide variety of 
opinions and experiences have been ac- 
cumulated in one publication, it does not 
wholly qualify as “the compleat sex edu- 
cator,” The limitations are not due to the 
quality of the contributors’ articles, which 
are excellent, but rather to the absence 
of materials covering other issues neces- 
sary for a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the subject of sex education, 

Three areas, in particular, would have 
extended the scope of the subject. A dis- 
cussion of the biological-technological ad- 
vances which are leading to the bio-engi- 
neering of the future would have linked 
the pertinence of sex education to this 
phenomena with which the next genera- 
tion must cope. The social, moral, and 
sexual issues raised by such sweeping ad- 
vances in genetics constitute, in them- 
selves, a rationale for sex education, If the 
current society still stammers over sex 
terminology, how will it prepare students 
to absorb and utilize this kind of progress? 
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Closely related to this issue is the ques- 
tion of helping future citizens make in- 
telligent decisions on the laws related to 
sex. When students leave the educational 
system, they should have a basis for de- 
cision-making on public matters includ- 
ing those related to sex. Legislatures are 
involved in reform and repeal of laws re- 
lating to marriage, divorce, abortion, con- 
traception, sexual deviation, illegitimacy, 
etc. Hopefully, sex education programs 
will provide insight into such problems, 
to enable individuals to support or decry 
the legislation in question from a basis of 
knowledge, rather than emotionality and 
ignorance, 

An analysis of masculinity and feminin- 
ity is the other area requiring more atten- 
tion. Previously accepted definitions of 
maleness and femaleness have to be scru- 
tinized for their validity, if the social, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and emotional in- 
fluences on them are to be included. The 
“instant analysis” of some commentators 
concerning “unisex,” or declining sexual 
identity has been greatly oversimplified, 
The deeper considerations of being hu- 
man, and permitting men and women to 
behave, first, according to their individual- 
ity, rather than their “sex,” have not been 
so much a part of public discussion as they 
need to be, Clothes, hair, Style of life, and 
vocational choice are superficial elements 
of the measure of a man or a woman that 
have prevailed too long in the prescrip- 
tion for the “ideal” male or female, Sex 
education provides the Opportunity for 
open dialogue about the relationships of 
sex assignment, sex identification, and 
sexual response in the “becoming” of an 
individual, 

The basic background provided by this 
book, augmented by other collections and 
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by specific studies, provides an adequate 
beginning for an exploration of sex edu- 
cation. 

Family Life and Sex Education: Cur- 
riculum and Instruction is a straightfor- 
ward presentation of a philosophy of sex 
education, and a guideline for implemen- 
tation of curriculum units, described in 
detail in its content. Dr. Schulz and Mrs, 
Williams have outlined a kindergarten 
through twelfth grade concept of sex edu- 
cation, which is integrated into a total 
learning experience about an individual's 
self-understanding. Subject areas in physi- 
cal and mental health, social study, psy- 
chology, family and Marriage, moral stan- 
dards, literature, and history are arranged 
in a planned, sequential manner to pro- 
vide this broad-spectrum approach, Edu- 
cation about sexuality impinges on all 
aspects of learning, and the authors have 
exploited this idea in order to enrich the 
material in their handbook. From the out- 
set, they urge the reader to look upon the 
guidelines as a composite of experiences 
in teaching sex education, but not to ac- 
cept the guidelines as an absolute, to be 
applied as a key curriculum for any one 
school system. Educators are encouraged 
to examine many curriculum guides, and 
to adopt sections and ideas most appli- 
cable to their own school milieu. School 
Personnel are advised to develop their 
own approach, utilizing suggestions in the 
book for reading and audio-visual ma- 
terials, and organization of curriculum 
units, 

The chapters for the early school years 
focus on an understanding of family re- 
lationships and on creating a classroom 
environment where questions pertaining 
to sexuality may be asked in comfort. Edu- 
cation about the human body, as it nor- 


mally occurs in health, biology, and sci- 
ence, at the mid-school and secondary 
levels, should include the sexual and 
reproductive systems as a routine part of 
these courses. The social, physical, emo- 
tional, ethical, and intellectual growth of 
the individual is influenced by his sexual- 
ity. This concept needs to be understood 
by the teacher, for his own benefit, and by 
the student as part of his own self-develop- 
ment throughout all the years of sex edu- 
cation. These ideas and others about the 
characteristics of education about sexual- 
ity are contained throughout the book. 
The section devoted to evaluation of 
Programs is critical to all school endeavors 
in this field. More than any other single 
question, skeptics about sex education 
want to know, “What good was it?” As 
with other curriculum areas, that is a good 
question, but not necessarily relevant to 
the educational objectives. This is true in 
all subject areas, i.e can we illustrate 
“changed behavior” as a result of a par- 
ticular subject? In sex education, there 
have been no long-term, scientific investi- 
ations of the effects of sex education. Nor 
have there been similar investigations of 
the long-term effects of teaching math or 
history. This book alerts educators to the 
need for developing various techniques of 
evaluation, and reviews some useful in- 
struments for short range ratings by stu- 
dents and school personnel at every level. 
From board member to teacher, there 
should be a commitment to this area of the 
curriculum, as a basic educational princi- 
ple; and not as an area which came to them 
by default. Too many educators indicate 
that they have initiated sex education be- 
cause “no one else will do it.” One would 
hope that the reasons for inclusion were 
a belief that knowledge is better than 
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ignorance, that the entire learning process 
is enhanced when students share the 
knowledge that adults are willing to dis- 
cuss the subject openly with them, and 
that experimentation, as well as fear, are 
most likely dispelled as the child increases 
his knowledge of any subject. 

The central importance of teacher prep- 
aration, adequate, timely, audio-visual and 
reading material, and dialogue-centered 
instruction are delineated throughout the 
outline, Educators, initiating or updat- 
ing a sex education program will find the 
book of most value. Others, interested in 
the mechanics and content of courses and 
their organization, can use this publica- 
tion as a thoughtful example. 

Sex education has been occurring long 
before any books were written about it 
and is proceeding, today, with or without 
the literature on the subject. Parents, peer 
group, and the public media assure an 
automatic educational experience for peo- 
ple of all ages. Any one of these “inputs” 
may be good, bad, or indifferent, for we 
are familiar with all of these variations. 
Many parents, by their acceptance and 
love, are giving their children the neces- 
sary self-assurance and self-concept to de- 
velop a healthy sexuality. A large percent- 
age of parents do not do so well and, 
through ignorance, uneasiness, inhibitions, 
or emotional neglect, are unable to give 
of themselves; and furnish, instead, a neg- 
ative self-evaluation. The peer group and 
the public media are part of the fabric of 
life—the real world. Children cannot be 
isolated from it, nor should we wish to 
keep them away from these facets of 
growth, Both areas offer a constant mix of 
“sex education,” alternating from misin- 
formation, highly glamorized or sensation- 
alized, to bits of insight into the lives of 
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_ others which may have helpful implica- 
tions of which we are not aware. 

The tendency is to decry the effects of 
this sex saturation of the environment. In- 
stead, the fourth option of public educa- 
tion, for the community, the church, and 
the school, is available, if educators, phy- 
‘sicians, parents, ministers, and others are 
willing to explore its possibilities, A syn- 
thesis of knowledge, currently available 
to us in the behavioral, biological, medi- 
_ cal, anthropological, educational, and 

theological fields, will lead to new ways to 

create this planned option, which will not 

teplace the authoritative influence of fam- 
ily, friends, or the mass media, but should 
present another intellectual stimulus for 
consideration in decision-making, The 
bridge of understanding which is offered 
through this one subject area is one which 
we cannot afford to ignore. The two 
books in this review are substantial ex- 
amples of the kinds of tools needed to as- 
sist in this task of establishing a funda- 
mental communication between adults 
and youth, which is one of the significant 
effects of sex education, 


EVALYN $. GENDEL, M.D. 
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Worx, Leisure AND THE AMERICAN 
Scuoors, 


by Thomas F. Green, 
New York: Random House, 


1968. 174 pp. 
$2.25. 


Seeking to provide answers to questions 
that people are asking about the function 
of the ideology of work in contemporary 
society, Thomas F. Green has given us a 
volume which took more than five years 
to compile. Its six chapters were con- 
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ceived in a series of lectures Professor 
Green gave at the University of Texas and 
the New School for Social Research. The 
author asserts that he is not concerned 
with gaining disciples to his view. He is 
simply indicating that there exist in edu- 
cation many concepts which can be 
studied by philosophical “analysis” and 
which have so far been neglected. Thus, 
in his “extended essay” Green is asking 
the question, “What are the elements of 
an educationally useful and livable ideol- 
ogy of work, and how can they be related 
to one another?” (p, 11) (Italics are mine.) 
The first part of this examination in- 
volves what Green considers to be “The 
Problem: A Matter of Ideology.” He con- 
tends that the task of education is to de- 
termine not only what constitutes an ideol- 
ogy, but more specifically what particular 
human interests (business, patriotism, in- 
tellectual pursuits) form the “blend of 
excellence” which is the basic aim of this 
ideology. Green writes that some of the 
complex problems of education originate 
in concepts that are ideological; i.e., that 
men hold beliefs about the nature of what 
man ought to be and that they act on these 
beliefs as if they were true. The proper 
philosophical study of an educationist, he 
says, should be an attempt to analyze the 
Social adequacy of these beliefs—thus 
forming an ideology of work—rather than 
to explain their truth or “objective 
validity.” Other problems of education, 
Green contends, originate in concepts that 
are anthropological. By that he means 
that our convictions about “the nature of 
death, ... the idea of property and its use, 
and the nature of time, work, play, and 
leisure” (p, 7) are fundamental to the for- 
mation of our ideologies which, in turn, 
determine our Process of education. 


But the primary part of the problem 
lies in the dilemma in which man will 
soon find himself. What will it be func- 
tionally adequate for man to believe 
about work in a leisure society? He will 
be called upon to change a pattern of be- 
liefs and ideals which heretofore have not 
only been taken for granted, but which 
have been the conditio sine qua non of his 
existence. If the American tradition in 
education is centered on work, which 
parts of this tradition will have to be 
abandoned in a society where the central 
fact of human life is leisure? How much 
of a strain will leisure place upon our 
“moral vocabulary” and on our “public 
policy” as we engage in the activities of 
this emerging way of life? These are prob- 
lems which concern all of us. 

Green’s succinct statement of the prob- 
lem leads directly to the remaining five 
chapters that analyze those concepts which 
are the related and necessary components 
of the ideology of work. I have chosen to 
focus in this review upon some significant 
ideas that Professor Green has introduced 
in his essay. 

In a highly readable Chapter II, he de- 
fines the many distinctions found between 
the activities we refer to as “work” and 
those we call “labor.”! He points out that 
the two concepts are distinct not only in 
terms of the results they produce but also 
in terms of the language we use to de- 
scribe them. Labor is “necessary” and 
“futile”: we necessarily labor in order to 
use up what we have repeatedly produced. 


1 Of comparative, heuristic value, see also 
Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition 
(Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), and Joseph Pieper, Leisure—The 
Basis of Culture (New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1960). 
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Thus, the person who labors adds nothing 
durable to the world. The necessity and 
futility which is found within labor has 
created a “sphere of labor” from which 
man has sought to escape. Paradoxically, 
“...in the modern world, the sphere of 
labor has been enlarged and the sphere of 
work diminished” (p. 44). Increasingly, 
what we are committed to produce we are 
likewise committed to use up. Green con- 
tends that with the advent of a leisure so- 
ciety we may no longer labor and, thus, 
we may well be on the verge of banishing 
from our lives all trace of necessity and 
futility. 

In Chapter III, “Time and Leisure,”? ~ 
Green argues that we must approach the 
concept of leisure through the “sociology 
of time.” We function, he says, in two 
types of time (“diurnal time” and “clock 
time”) simultaneously. Time is expressed 
socially within and through our existing 
social institutions. The family, the school, 
the state, the individual are social institu- 
tions. What would happen to our labor 
society (in which a minority of people 
work) if the idea of time presupposed in 
our worklabor orientated social institu- 
tions turned out to be incompatible with 
the idea of time found within the concept 
of leisure? Green is suggesting to us that, 
with the development of a leisure society, 
the whole concept of time—that is, clock 
time, which has been the basis of our so- 


21 found Chapter III “Time and Leisure” 
(pp. 46-75) and Chapter V “Work and the 
Quest for Potency” (pp. 115-146) to be com- 
parable in their definitive, clear, value-neutral 
discussions to several of the essays of Max. 
Weber—particularly “Politics as a Vocation” 
and “Bureaucracy.” See H. H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills, eds., From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (New York, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958). 
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-values in a mass society. It is not that we 
have repudiated our traditional values; we 
simply cannot act on them, Thus we 
must “,.. find a smaller sphere of action 
within which to express four] individual- 
ity” (p. 127). Green feels that we must 
develop a “space for action.” If he is to 
avoid futility and impotence, the individ- 
ual must find a “place” where his actions 
have consequences, Failing to find this 
Space, a person resorts to laboring and 
subsequently suffering futility. (Finding 
that area and discovering our place in it 
is the equivalent of work). We can dis. 
cover this space when institutions enable 
us to enjoy work and leisure in public. 
This is potency. Potency “displays all the 
marks of work” (p. 133). An individual, 
%© Green argues, can discover who he is 
only through his work, A leisure society has 
appeal because it is the only form of so- 
ciety in which “,,, Opportunities [will be] 
multiplied and the possibilities maxi- 
RESTE man to find a work” (p. 
4i, 

In the final chapter “, .. And the Amer- 
ican Schools” (pp, 147-168) Green finds 
schools as “public” institutions to be dys 
functional in contemporary society, Ado- 
lescents are in search of potency. They 
seek to prove themselves to others and to 
demonstrate to themselves that they are 

They seek ways of proving 

discovering not jobs or series 
of labor, but rather life's work and spheres 
for consequential action, The public 
schools discourage this search for the ideol- 
ogy of work and leisure, Rather, as insti- 
tutions, they promote “clock time” and 
“labor.” They do not educate, Education 
involves “(1) socialization, (2) cultural 
transmision, and (3) the development of 
self-identity in the individual” (p. 148). 


The American schools are engaged in 
“schooling,” because they are devoted to 
“certifying, sorting, and selecting “(p. 154), 
processes which interfere with effective 
teaching. Teachers learn that schools are 
not for preparing the child for work and 
leisure in contemporary society, but rather 
for teaching him to produce finished prod- 
ucts. The result of this, according to 
Green, is “alienation in the schools,” 

Professor Green's study is a contempo- 
rary analysis of the ideology of work as it 
relates to American education, Its value 
as significant conceptual analysis and ex- 
planation will be discovered by those who 
seck a new ideological basis for planning 
the future of American education, As such 
it should serve as a primary source not 
only for educators, sociologists, 
ophers, and political scientists, but also 
for teachers and public school administra- 
tors. Work, Leisure and the American 
Schools is the first of what I hope will be 
a series of books from one of the more 
provocative thinkers in contemporary 
American education, 

J- D. BURGEVIN 
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Tur Linerat Univenstry: 

An INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS. 

by J. Douglas Brown. 

New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
1969, xx + 263 pp. $7.95. 


THE IDEAL or THE UNIVERSITY. 

by Robert Paul Wolff. 

Boston: Beacon Press, 1969, xiii + 161 pp. 
$5.95. 

Walt Whitman, who was not known for 
his taciturnity, was asked once by Horace 
Traubel to comment on the subject of 
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are those who believe that an institution 
needs to teach more African languages or 
to find out how porpoises communicate,” 
The trouble is, he’s right. 

My guess is that Brown was a first-rate 
administrator, He appears to be not sim- 
ply skillful at management, but, all things 
considered, an evitably fair and decent 
man as well. That is in the best tradition 
of the “liberalism” he extols. I say this by 
way of indicating that if there is some- 
thing finally unsettling about his book, 
it is not because one feels the book was 
written by a sinister bureaucrat. Rather, 
it is because one is never quite sure 
whether Brown is merely describing the 
operative parts and agencies of the uni- 
versity or whether he is endorsing them, 
pms defending the honor of Princeton. 

Speaking of Clark Kerr’s portrait of the 
“multiversity"—a bete noire which Brown, 
for his part, is no less vigilant in attack- 
ing—Robert Paul Wolff calls such a style 
of writing “descriptive-celebratory,” that 
is, "the ambiguous cross between factual 
narration and normative defense which 


Brown's lucid vision of the smooth-run- 


The he gives under the rubric 
of “The Student” strikes me as sympto- 
matic. There is the apparent sense that 


most successful arrangements for bring- 
ing students into communication with 
and influence upon university policy in 
its more critical areas of student relation- 
ships appears to be through multiconstit- 
uent committees.”) What one misses in 
Brown is a real sense of urgency about 
the causes of student unrest, an acknowl 
edgment that it is not just the unwieldy 
multiversity which is presently under 
siege, but the cherished “liberal univer- 
sity” too. It is precisely at those elite, pri- 
vate institutions that the concepts of gov- 
ernance and organization which Brown 
describes and celebrates are being chal- 
lenged most severely. Students’ impatience 
with the corporate status quo, their mis- 
givings about administrators and their 
mistrust of the trustees, reflects a good deal 
more than the paranoia of young people. 
It may, in fact, be a sign that the putative- 
ly smooth-running machine should be 
called back to the repair shop. 

The immediate impetus for Wolf's 
book, The Ideal of the University, was 
supplied by the student rebellion at Co- 
lumbia in the spring of 1968, For the radi- 
cal philosopher, the events there repre- 
sented something of a personal challenge 
to assess his own stand on such issues as 
“student power, participatory democracy, 
value neutrality, and rele- 
vance.” The result of his speculations is 
an argument for the basic reconstruction 
of the university. He analyzes four pre- 
vailing “models” of the uni 
Sanctuary for Scholarship, the Training 
Camp for the Professions, the Social Ser- 
vice Station, and the Assembly Line for 
Establishment Man—and he demonstrates 
with scrupulous insight the particular in- 
adequacies of each. The names of the 
headings may sound loaded, but the argu- 
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ments do not, and it is imposible to do 
justice to the moral sanity of his several 
critiques. Suffice it to say that they 
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Ph.D. at the age of 23!) As a remedy to 
this blight, he issues the oft-heard plea for 
abolition of the Ph.D. degree and its re- 
placement by a three-year professional de- 
gree, one designed to prepare graduate 
students for a specific professional career, 
college teaching. He’ feels constrained, 
however, to add a provision for “grants” 
to be awarded to those who do wish to en- 
Gage in genuine original research. And, 
of course, “it goes without saying that the 
elite jobs would still be won by those 
young men and women who either did—or 
showed promise of doing—original re- 
search.” There's the hitch: with the “mar- 
ket” for good jobs, let alone elite jobs, be- 
coming increasingly glutted, it is doubt- 
ful that many candidates could resist the 
Pressure to apply for these grants as a 
means of enhancing their chances for re- 
spectable employment, And we're right 
back where we started, 

The solution, as I see it through the ac- 
cumulating clutter of my own unfinished 
dissertation, is not to sack the last require- 
ment for a degree, but to broaden the 
range of possibilities for satisfying it, Why 
not allow candidates to satisfy at least part 
of the requirement by working on prob- 
lems of curricular reform and innovation 
within their own disciplines? Why not have 
them write and defend proposals for the 
addition of particular works to the estab- 
lished canon? Why not have them develop 
coherent plans for the teaching of integral 
issues or concepts in the discipline? Why 
not have them prepare a syllabus and lec- 
ture proposals for a course they would be 
expected to teach once they are certified? 
Not only would this serve to initiate them 
into the real business of teaching, it should 
have the added benefit of removing a sub- 
sequent bane: no longer should they have 
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to spend the better part of their first year’s 
teaching engaged in the deadly chore 
of plundering other people’s writings, 
desperately trying to patch together a lec- 
ture before the next day’s class. Ph.D. can- 
didates are usually in the unique position 
of being, at once, experienced students 
and apprentice teachers; their talents and 
enthusiasm should be utilized, not squan- 
dered or thwarted. Relegated to the teach- 
ing of “quiz sections” within large lecture 
courses, they soon come to treat the task 
for what it all too often is: a means of fi: 
nancial subsistence, and not an entree to 
the scholarly life. A workable combina- 
tion of measures for reform—not exclud- 
ing one “original” piece of scholarly work, 
the length of an article rather than of a 
dissertation—might be the best solution. 
At any rate, it is hard to fault Wolff’s basic 
contention that graduate students ought 
not to be made to believe that their only 
passport to the faculty of a college lies in 
some “make-believe ‘original contribution 
to scholarship,’ ” what another philosopher 
aptly described as “the transference of 
dead bones from one graveyard to an- 
other.” 

When he turns to the question of re- 
forming undergraduate education, Wolff 
is a good deal less convincing. His premise 
is essentially romantic, that “the less rigid 
the regulations surrounding an academic 
Program, the harder and more productive- 
ly students work.” To drive the point 
home, he cites the examples of Wall Street 
lawyers, successful businessmen, and ten- 
ured professors, all of whom, he claims, 
work harder than their more put-upon 
underlings, though all “would be quite 
free to goof off if they wished.” According 
to Wolff, “Precisely the same generaliza- 
tions are true of students (who are, after 


all, the lawyers, businessmen, and profes- 
sors of tomorrow).” But the analogy is 
more hopeful than true, I have known 
too many bright and eager students, con- 
fronted with work which they themselves 
proclaim “exciting” and “meaningful,” 
who quite simply lack the maturity and 
discretion to do it. There are few students 
who love a subject enough as freshmen to 
push themselves into mastering the skills 
which are necessary to pursue it lovingly. 
Does a teacher owe no responsibility to 
those students who may come to love a 
subject later, when they possess the skills 
which make its mysteries accessible to 
them? I do not mean to argue for some 
sort of rigid, unimaginative catechism. I 
mean simply to argue against the growing 
sentimentalization of undergraduates and 
misleading assumptions about the range of 
their knowledge and the independent 
diligence with which they are likely to 
work, 

At Harvard, for instance, we have final- 
ly come to discover that General Educa- 
tion seems no longer relevant to the needs 
of freshmen; most of them have, after all, 
already “covered” so much of the material 
in high school. And so General Education 
will probably go by the boards. But those 
of us who teach the freshmen know some- 
thing that the policy-makers may prefer 
to ignore; freshmen still need practice in 
learning how to think about the material 
they are covering. It is considerably more 
ambitious, more difficult and costly, to or- 
ganize introductory courses that empha- 
size the skills involved in thinking analyti- 
cally and critically about a given subject 
than it is to organize a course which mere- 
ly covers a body of material. But those 
skills are the real instruments of intellec- 
tual liberation. It is simply fanciful to sup- 
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pose that the majority of students enter- 
ing even the best universities today come 
adequately prepared for such liberation, 
prepared to make the most of the vast re- 
sources which the university has to offer. 

As for Wolff's suggestions on how stu- 
dents should be admitted to those best col- 
leges, I am equally skeptical. As a means 
of eliminating the uncertainty and anxi- 
ety of applicants, he proposes that groups 
of quality institutions band together into 
various admissions consortiums. They 
should establish minimum standards for 
entrance and guarantee that any student 
who meets those standards could expect to 
be admitted to one of the participating 
schools, his place to be determined by 
a computerized random selection process. 
The bug in the system is that the consorti- 
um to which a student applies may in- 
clude a number of colleges which he has 
no interest in attending, and exclude oth- 
ers which, for whatever idiosyncratic rea- 
sons he might have, he might like to try 
for. The poor chap in San Francisco who 
has his heart set on Yale and applies to an 
Ivy League consortium may wind up at 
Dartmouth, when he'd much prefer to be 
out of the East altogether if he can’t be in 
New Haven—say, at Stanford or Reed. 
Wolff's plan seems to me to do little more 
than substitute one sort of anxiety for an- 
other. 

But, then, what do we do about the ad- 
missions crisis, about the inadequacies of 
undergraduate education, about the hy- 
pocrisy of the Ph.D.? If I find myself argu- 
ing with Wolff, I do so with the uncom- 
fortable knowledge that my own schemes 
are probably no less vulnerable than his. 
It is the special virtue of his book that it 
locates problems with such grace and pre- 
cision that one is actually tempted to join 
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in the search for solutions, And if fewer of 
us would “excuse” ourselves from that 
task, at least one ideal of the university 
might be attainable after all. 

i MARC GREEN 
Harvard University 


Love anD WiLL 
by Rollo May. 
NewYork: W. W. Norton, 1969. 
352 pp. $6.95. 


J am writing this review on the last day 
-of the Old Year—1969, a year in which it 

has been unusually difficult to feel hope 

- for the future of man. It is a great tribute 
_ to the courage and spirit of Dr. May that 
-he leaves one, after reading his book, 
bursting with excitement about the future, 
and determined to contribute to what he 
demands of us: “to discover on a deeper 
level what it means to be human.” 

The implications of this distinguished 
book for education and culture are pro- 
found, and require us to reconsider the 
whole basis of learning and cultural en- 
deavor, For what Dr, May seeks is no less 
than a complete change in our relation- 
ship withthe world: 


We love and will the world as an im- 
mediate, spontaneous totality. We will 
the world, create it by our decision, our 
fiat, our choice; and we love it, give it af- 
fect, energy, Power to love and change us 


does not exist before we will or love it; 
one can answer that question only on 
the basis of his assumptions, and, being 
a mid-westerner with inbred realism, I 
would assume that it does exist. But it 
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has no reality, no relation to me, as I 
have no effect upon it; I move as in a 
dream, vaguely and without viable con- 
tact. One can choose to shut it out—as 
New Yorkers do when riding the sub- 
way—or one can choose to see it, create 
it. In this sense we give to Cezanne’s 
art or to the Cathedral at Chartres the 
power to move us, 

What does this mean concerning our 
personal lives? . . . The microcosm of 
our consciousness is where the mac- 
rocosm of the universe is known. 


(P. 324) 


As Marion Milner, an English psycho- 
analytical writer on perception, says, 
“Without our contribution we see noth- 
ing.” Together with many thinkers in 
various fields, Dr, May belongs to a revolu- 
tion in attitudes toward man’s place in the 
world which rejects both Cartesian dual- 
ity and the predominance of Newtonian 
objectivity. Or to put it in the terms of 
Marjorie Greene, the Irish philosophical 
writer, “The Cartesian and Newtonian 
world was, in the last analysis, a world 
without life. This simple fact had, and 
still has, disastrous consequences for the 
conception both of the object of knowl- 
edge and of the subject who knows it. 
These consequences lie so deep in our 
habits of thought that the recovery from 
them is slow and difficult” (The Knower 
and the Known, P- 14). 

Dr. May's energetic contest with the 
whole tenor of his time and his society be- 
longs to this slow and difficult recovery. 

He thus belongs to the post-Kantian 
revolution in thought which sees with 
Husserl that “learning is not the accu- 
mulation of Scraps of knowledge. It is a 
growth, where every act of knowledge de- 
velops the learner,” and with Kant that 
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the mind is not simply passive clay on 
which sensations write. “What really hap- 
pens is that objects themselves conform 
to our ways of understanding,” while 
“understanding is constitutive of its 
world,” In this kind of relationship, says 
Rollo May, quoting Brentano, “con- 
sciousness is defined by the fact that it in- 
tends something, points toward something 
outside itself—specifically, that it intends 
the object.” 

This conception of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and his world as 
something dynamic and creative—in which 
“cognition, or knowing, and conation, or 
willing, go together”—is developed by Dr. 
May into a profoundly new ethical posi- 
tion and, thus, a position of belief in hu- 
man nature, and a policy for the redis- 
covery of humanness. It may be true, as he 
says, that “psychoanalysis can never in it- 
self carry the burden for the value de- 
cisions which do change a person's life.” 
But in its general implication about man 
and his place in the world, psychoanalysis 
seems now increasingly to throw up ethi- 
cal statements which offer immense new 
possibilities for the future. As Dr. May 
suggests: 


Just as consciousness is the distinctive- 
ly human form of awareness, so decision 
and responsibility are the distinctive 
forms of consciousness in the human be- 
ing who is moving towards self-realiza- 
tion, integration, maturity. Decision, in 
our sense, creates out of the two previous 
dimensions a pattern of action and living 
which is empowered and enriched by 
wishes, asserted by will, and is responsive 
to and responsible for the significant 
other—persons who are important to 
oneself in the realization of the long- 
term goals. If the point were not self- 
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evident it could be demonstrated along 

the lines of Sullivan's interpersonal 

theory of psychiatry, Buber's philosophy, 
and other viewpoints. They all point out 
that wish, will, and decision occur within 

a nexus of relationships upon which the 

individual depends not only for his ful- 

fillment, but his very existence. This 
sounds like an ethical statement, and is. 

(p. 267) 

In its theories, psychoanalysis is the col- 
location of the experiences of therapists 
in the desperate situation of the consult- 
ing room where their patients turn for 
help at last to find a point in their lives, 
If he is successful, the therapist enables 
his patient to find and fulfill in himself 
the capacity to say “I can”—to rediscover 
what Dr. May calls his “intentionality,” 
his determination to establish a significant 
and creative relationship with his world, 
This account of psychotherapy, obviously, 
belongs to the “existentialist” field; and it 
contradicts Freud’s theoretical system, in- 
sofar as it was an attempt to discover a 
metapsychology based on nineteenth-cen- 
tury natural science. As Dr. May relates, 
Freud’s determinism has “played into the 
hands of Western Man’s moral and intel- 
lectual self-image . . „man came to see him- 
self as the passive product of the powerful 
juggernaut of psychological drives.” In a 
similar vein, Viktor Frankl claims that this 
model of himself has made Western man 
the victim of “homunculism,” and, by its 
implicit reductionism, has totally affected 
our concepts of ourselves. In psychother- 
apy itself the harm remains when a 
Freudian therapist is merely concerned to 
help a patient—tormented as he may be 
by his daimon, or by existential frustra- 
tion, even by his own creative potential- 
ities—be merely “better adjusted” to a so- 
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ciety which cannot tolerate and foster his 
human capacities, 

Psychoanalysis is now, however, learn- 
ing fast to reject the implications in 
Freud's theory that therapy has to do with 
impersonal “forces” and with what Dr. 
May calls “hydraulic” economic processes 
in the “organism.” It has ceased to take 
literally Aristotle's dictum that “man is a 
rational animal... assuming that he is 
only that, and that irrationality is only a 
temporary aberration to be overcome by 
right education ,..or by re-education of 
the maladjusted emotions.” Dr. May in- 
sists that psychotherapy must accept con- 
flict, and the struggles of the “daimonic”: 


Conflict presupposes some need for a 
shift, some change in gestalt, within 
the person; he Struggles for a new 
life, as it were. This opens up the 
channels to creativity . . . If we are to 
avoid the dilemma of the daimonic, as 
many therapists wittingly or unwittingly 
do, by helping the patient to “adjust” 
to the society, by offering him certain 


too. (pp. 170, 164) 


Dr. May's picture of therapy is one 
which reveals it, though he does not quite 
Say So, as a form of creative Temothering: 
the re-enactment of the formative experi- 
ence of “togetherness,” in which the indi- 
vidual’s identity was first formed, This 
approach rejects, of course, the behavior- 
ist concern, as in Wolpe and Skinner, to 
retrain habit patterns and recondition. It 
also rejects the early Freudian preoccupa- 
tion with promoting “control of id- 
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impulses” or even “reintegration of pri- 
mary processes.” These approaches, May 
contends, “all miss the point"—for the 
point is the need to restore meaning to the 
patient's life. 


What we have is not an organism con- 
stituted by primary processes and the 
control of them, but a human being 
whose experience involves wishes, 
drives, needs, experienced and known 
by him, and by us if we can understand 
him, in symbolic meanings. Jt is the 
symbolic meanings that have gone awry 
in neurosis not the id impulse. ( p. 211) 


Along with Viktor Frankl, May insists 
on man’s primary need for satisfaction of 
the will-to-meaning. This involves the 
analyst in a new way: 


The meaning-matrix comes before any 
discussion, scientific or other, since it is 
what makes discussion—as in psycho- 
therapy—possible. We can never under- 
stand the meaning-matrix of a patient, 
or anyone for that matter, by standing 
purely objectively outside it. I must be 
able to participate in my patient's 
meaning but preserve my own mean- 
ing-matrix at the same time, and thus 
unavoidably, and rightfully, interpret to 
him what he is doing—and often doing 
to me. The same thing holds true in all 
other human relationships as well: 
friendship and love require that we 
Participate in the meaning-matrix of 
the other without surrendering our own. 
This is the way human consciousness 
understands, grows, changes, becomes 
clarified and meaningful. (p. 262) 


In therapy, the problem is to get the pa- 
tient to feel “I-am-the-one-who-has-these- 
wishes” and to become able to act in such 


a way that the whole being is involved in 
the act. The implications for education 
are, I believe, obvious: it is a process of 
love, at best, and a quest for meaning 
through relationship. 

What is exciting about Dr. May's book 
is that it moves towards conclusions which 
have been reached in different ways, in 
psychoanalytical theories in England, and 
in other disciplines. As I read his book I 
found myself constantly writing the names 
of English psychotherapists in the mar- 
gins. When Dr. May speaks of a “schizoid 
society” for instance, I wrote, “How much 
more he could have said here, had he read 
Harry Guntrip's Schizoid Phenomena, 
Object-relations and the Self.” Through- 
out Dr. May's rejection of the “enlight- 
ened” attitude to sex I found myself 
thinking, “If only he had studied W. R. D. 
Fairbairn’s chapters on schizoid phe- 
nomena, and his reconsiderations of 
Freud.” May concludes, for example, that 


My experience as a therapist suggests 
that the human being has to make the 
creature with whom he has sexual rela- 
tions in some way personal, even if only 
in fantasy, or else suffer depersonaliza- 
tion himself. (p. 211) 


Fairbairn contributed to a widespread 
shift in the dimension of psychoanalytical 
thinking in England, by concluding that 
“the individual in his libidinal capacity 
1s not pleasure-seeking but object-seek- 
ing.” A knowledge of Fairbairn could 
have made it possible for Dr. May to be 
even more forceful and succinct in his 
Struggle against the prevalent sexual 
mores of America. 

Dr. May's explanation of interpersonal 
theory, and the related internal dynamics 
in the individual, stops with the psychol- 
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ogy of Harry Stack Sullivan. There are 
many places in his book where Melanie 
Klein's concepts of “internal objects,” and 
the basis of identity in identification 
could, I believe, have brought yet more 
insight. On the “daimonic” he could have 
invoked Marion Milner’s books on psy- 
choanalysis and creativity and, in many 
places, when discussing the origins of 
identity in infancy Dr. May's text seems 
to me to be crying out for insights from 
D. W. Winnicott. On love and hate there 
is also much that is relevant in Michael 
Balint, and on problems of male and fe- 
male, much in Winnicott and Erikson. All 
this points to a strange failure in trans- 
atlantic communication between those 
working in psychoanalysis. One aspect of 
this failure seems to me difficult to ex- 
plain. While Dr. May seems unacquainted 
with some of the most important thinkers 
in this field in England, he does know the 
work of Anthony Storr and R. D. Laing— 
and even Pamela Hansford Johnson. 

This all suggests to me that the lacuna 
is a consequence of the predominance in 
England of certain fashionable vogues. In 
these matters there does seem to be, as 
Leavis says, a gleichhaltung, a conformity 
to equality of taste and interest, impressed _ 
upon us in England by the Sunday news- 
papers and the “progressive” journals, 
and conveyed to America by the Times 
Literary Supplement. At the moment in 
England the behaviorists, those who make 
analogies between human and animal be- 
havior, and the “objective” non-psycho- 
logical psychologists such as Eysenck dom- 
inate thought at all levels. In consequence, 
even such a perceptive and ranging inter- 
est as that -of Dr. May has not yet 
been able to “find” a whole important 
school of thought in England—the “ob- 
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ject-relations” school of psychoanalysis— 
and take in its relevance to his work. This 
must surely be a failure of education it- 
self. On our part, of course, we have yet to 
learn from the whole area of The Review 
of Existentialist Psychiatry—quite un- 
known in England. 

Yet the new approach to man’s make- 
up, represented by “object-relations” and 
“existential” Psychoanalysis, is part of a 
whole profound revolution of thought— 
as yet little recognized by those concerned 
with culture and learning at large. This 
revolution includes the work of those who 
are attempting to dislodge the Newtonian- 
Cartesian hold on our thinking, like 
Marjorie Grene whose work is based on 


of those who seek to make philosophy 
whole—such as Suzanne Langer, whose 
new book, as Dr, May points out, is called 


All these disciplines are tending to see 


creature from the cosmos, 


their world are the forces of love, con. 
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Sciousness, meaning, and an inner “forma- 
tive principle.” Dr. May discusses knowl- 
edge in terms of the words “inform” or 
“forming in”: one is reminded of Pol- 
anyi’s concept of “indwelling’—and of 
Winnicott’s discussion of how the infant, 
virtually, “makes” his world, while, by the 
mother’s creative reflection, he forms him- 
self. 

From all these thinkers one gets an im- 
pression of immense hopefulness—because 
they see man as no more than human, 
striving to make sense of his life. While 
he can never hope to find ultimate an- 
Swers, even in this there is hope, for, as 
Jung says in a quotation in this book, if it 
ever seems as if the serious problems of 
life have been solved, “something impor- 
tant has been lost.” Ours is an age in 
which we have suffered too long from a 
Spurious confidence in our ability to solve 
our deepest problems. In our time, as Dr. 
May says, “every answer seems to im- 
Poverish the problem...” 


Every answer sells us short; it does not 
do justice to the depth of the question 
but transforms it from a dynamic hu- 
man concern into a simplistic, lifeless, 
inert line of words. (P. 307) 


Dr. May gives a great deal of his book 
over to demolishing one “answer” with 
which we are familiar—the “enlightened” 
or “permissive” attitude to sex. His ac- 
count of the sex of “freedom” reads like 
an account of the horrors of the damned. 
He sees that, in a schizoid society, what 
we suffer from chiefly is a fear of our own 
Powerlessness—a feeling which has its 
Toots, as I believe Guntrip would say, with 
a terror of inner emptiness, In this world, 
that threatens depersonalization, says Dr. 
May, “sex is the easiest way to prove that 


— a 


we are not dead yet.” Yet because sex is 
so easily available, people do not allow 
themselves time for it to become meaning- 
ful, and even use it as a form of inhibition. 
Reduced to a mere activity, sex has be- 


‘come a defence against our deepest prob- 
_ lems; in a totally “free” situation, the in- 


dividual even has to learn how to func- 
tion sexually without becoming involved. 


_ At the same time, however, the sense of 


identity has become attached to potency, 
and, since sex has become separated from 
€ros, from passion, this combination has 
meant a further deepening of inner anxi- 
ety. Dr. May, from his experience of pa- 
tients, finds “under all the freedom...a 
gigantic and extensive repression,” while 
there are always “psychic needs more vital, 
deeper, and more comprehensive than 
sex,” 

This is what psychoanalysis has been 
saying in England too since Fairbairn. But 
it is something that we could have equally 
learnt from Jane Austen—whose emphasis 
18 essentially on the need to maintain 
touch with one’s True Self, and with one’s 
genuine relational needs. Though this is 
not the place to argue it out fully, I was 
at times puzzled by Dr. May's occasional 
teferences to our complete separation 
from Sources of effective values. (“The 
inherited basis of our capacity for willed 
decision has been irrevocably destroyed.”) 
Dr. May himself is extremely well read in 
Philosophy and literature, and is himself 
the living embodiment of a creative sense 
of the relevance of tradition. It is surely 
Not that we have been “cut off” from our 
Values, but that we have been persuaded, 
by the fashions of the pseudo-intellectual, 
and a philistine pragmatic ethos, that 
they are ineffectual or irrelevant. We have 
forfeited the traditional concern of our 
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culture (from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot) for 
“inner reality,” in favor of the homuncu- 
lism of rationalist “enlightenment” and 
those reductive attitudes to man which are 
the “natural product of the technological 
man.” 

Dr. May’s demolition of “enlighten- 
ment” in the realm of the sexual is dev- 
astating. He declares: 


Enlightenment has not solved the sexual 
problems in our culture... internal 
anxiety and guilt have increased. And 
in some ways these are more morbid, 
harder to handle, and impose a heavier 
burden on the individual than external 
[i.e., social] anxiety and guilt. (pp. 40, 
41) 
In the “permissive” society terrible dam- 
age is being done to self-esteem, by the 
way in which man is “doing violence to 
his feelings by having physical commit- 
ment without psychological commitment.” 
For a long time in my own writings I 
have complained that “enlightenment” is 
both dogmatic and intolerant, that the 
permissive view is essentially false. It is a 
great relief, from the consequent isolation 
in present-day fashion, to have confirma- 
tion, from a person of Dr. May's stature, 
that “ ‘dogmatic enlightenment’ contains 
elements which rob us of the very means 
of meeting this new and inner anxiety.” 
In England, every reference to the prob- 
lems of the sexual life—increasing abor- 
tion, promiscuity, “unwant ” pregnan- 
cies, and venereal disease—is greeted with 
an “enlightened” demand for more “sex 
education,” or less censorship. Dr. May sug- 
gests that here we are at the mercy of gross 
over-simplifications: “unwanted” preg- 
nancies, for instance, may be very much 
wanted unconsciously, as a desperate 
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means to feel real. Yet everywhere “the 
blanket advising of more sex education 
can act as a reassurance by means of which 
we escape asking ourselves the more 
frightening questions.” (p. 67) 

Dr. May rightly traces our sexual prob- 
lems to the (schizoid) fear of giving our- 
selves in love, and the deeper fears of giv- 
ing in relationship as a kind of death— 
which is yet a rebirth. Here we enter into 
the symbolism of personal interaction, on 
which Guntrip and Winnicott have cast 
much light, not least because they trace 
these fears to the origins of identity in in- 
fancy. (Here I believe Dr. May could have 
enhanced his insights, from English ex- 
planations of the meanings of mother-in- 
fant interaction, from breast-play to cul- 
tural developments.) 

But Dr. May, together with all that hu- 
man movement in thought to which I 
have referred, sees the sexual act as a mo- 
ment of great significance, and of great 
mystery, which we are abusing: 


Surely an act which carries as much 
power . .. cannot be taken as banal and 
insignificant, except by doing violence 
to our natures, if not to “nature” itself. 


(p. 121) 


This violence we continue to promote, not 
least in culture, by what Dr, May calls 
“the increasing banalization of love in lit- 
erature and art.” In this situation, “love” 
Comes to seem clusive, if not an outright 
illusion, and a consequent loss of person- 
al meaning contributes to the vast de- 
humanization of our world, and 

motes schizoid apathy and affectlessness, 
To counteract this, Dr. May Suggests, we 
fly into outbreaks of meaningless violence, 
or else merely cease to react—even if we 
see man’s inhumanity to man before our 
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eyes. We are being overtaken by a horrify- 
ing psychic impotence—and Dr. May’s 
diagnosis of our world focuses on impo- 
tence as a universal paralysis of love and 
will. 

The diagnosis would be intolerable, 
were it not for the syntonic effect of the 
test of Dr. May's book. Here his argument 
emerges from work in overcoming the 


hopelessness of patients. Even this he - 


links to the anti-Cartesian impulse in con- 
temporary thought in the Humanities; 


Descartes was wrong in his famous 
sentence... for identity does not come 
out of thinking as such, and certainly 
not out of intellectualization... (it) 
leaves out...exactly the variable that 
is significant .. . “I can.” (p. 248) 


A human being is because he can in- 
troduce this variable, “I can"”—something 
which the behaviorists and those who 
think of the mind as a computer, seek to 
deny. Dr, May sees psychoanalysis as the 
“playground of intentionality,” in which 
patients are brought to be able to “con- 
struct a future.” I believe we can translate 
this into education, and into the field of 
culture, by concentrating on the primary 
need of man to find meaning in his life— 
and thus begin constructing a possible fu- 
ture for man, out of the present devasta- 
tion and chaos, 
DAVID HOLBROOK 
Cambridge University 
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Pages. 
nieiptates teaching-learning process with 
emotional needs for students. Its sophisticated 
theoretical approach can be generalized to en- 
compass the entire curriculum. 


DESIGN OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS 

C. Mitchell Dayton, University of Maryland. 
450 pages 


A pomar text for one-semester graduate level 
courses in experimental design. The approach 
used is the concept of orthogonal contrasts on 
the cells of a one-dimensional design, 


EXPLAINING, UNDERSTANDING, 
AND TEACHING 


Jane R. Martin, forme Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 264% pages. A 
An introduction to the hilosophy of education 
with focus on explaining and Understanding, 
and applying the tools of Philosophical analy- 
sis to educational topics. The author makes 
new recommendations for the curriculum. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN THE 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 2nd Ed. 
Edward J, Power, Boston Col 


Joel Davitz, Columbia University; Samuel Ball, 
Educational Testing Service. pages. 
Relates psychological scientific principles to 
the educational processes of learning, develop- 
ment, and methodology. The main emphasis 
is on the psychology of learning rather than 
on teaching pedagogy. 


THE CONCEPT OF TEACHING 


Thomas F. Green, Syracuse University. 300 
pages. 


An introduction to the philosophy of education 
which is also an introduction to substantive 
ideas crucial to education. Illustrative essays 
e for the most part original, not printed else- 
where. 


A PRIMER FOR THE 
INNER CITY SCHOOLS 


Harold Morine, San Jose State; and Greta 
Morine, California State College. 350 pages. 
Develops a curriculum based upon recent re- 
search in cognitive development and behavior 
modification for the inner-city school, Provides 
specifics for improving instruction for the cul- 
turally deprived. 


EMERGING PATTERNS 
OF SUPERVISION 


Thomas J. Sergiovanni, University of Illinois; 
and Robert J. Starratt, Fairfield University. 350 
pages. 
Presents a synthesizing theory of supervision, 
describing in detail the relationships between 
supervisors and others. The main theme deals 
with the interrelationship between humanistic 
aspects of education and organizational be- 
avior. 
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New for 1970! 


TEACHING / DISCIPLINE: Behavioral Principles 


Toward a Positive Approach 


Charles H. Madsen, Jr. and Clifford K. Madsen, both of Florida State University. 
1970 Paperbound 139 pp. 
; 


TEST CONSTRUCTION: A Programmed Guide 


Lowell A. Schoer, State University of lowa. 1970 Paperbound 175 pp. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUCTION 


Robert J. Kibler and Larry L. Barker, both of Florida State University; and 
David P. Miles, Southern Illinois University. 1970 Paperbound Est. 125 pp. 


Also from Allyn and Bacon— 


TEACHERS AND LEARNERS: The Interactive Process 


of Education 
Alfred H. Gorman, Montclair State College, New Jersey. 1969 Paperbound 189 pp. 
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Mew and Recent Texto 
rom F.€,Peacode 


INFORMATION-DECISION SYSTEMS IN EDUCATION,by Gary M. 
Andrew, University of Minnesota, and Ronald E. Moir, ARIES Midwest 
Corporation. This book illustrates the relation between information 
systems and the need for various types of information in the decision 
process. Principles of integrated information are presented to help educa- 
tional administrators make better and more rational decisions. 


Spring 1970 192 pages c.$3.95 paper 


AUTOMATION AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTION- 
AL RECORDs, by James B, Kenney and R. Robert Rentz of the 


University of Georgia. Deals with handling of information about public 
school students through automated techniques. 


Spring 1970 112 pages c.$3.50 paper 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES, edited by 
Stanley Elam, Phi Delta Kappa, and Gordon Swanson, University of 


secondary schools, 


1970 184 pages $5.00 cloth 


WW. F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Itasca, Illinois 60143 


sa 


Harry L. Miller, Hunter College 


Roger R. Woock, University of Calgary 
SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF URBAN EDUCATION 


Professors Miller and Woock offer, for the first time, a comprehensive 
examination of the economic, social, and psychological sources 

of the major problem confronting urban schools: the massive 
educational retardation of lower-class minority groups in today's cities. 
The first section of the book looks at the complex causes of that 
retardation; the second reviews and evaluates the approaches that 
have already been tried and those currently proposed for improving 
the effectiveness of urban education, The book focuses particularly on 
the many controversies disturbing the urban school system and helps 
the student to take a critical approach to research findings that are 
used as ammunition in those controversies. 


By basing its observations on research evidence, the book hopes to 
equip pre-service and in-service teachers with a perspective for 


dealing with the learning and attitudinal differences they are likely to 
( J encounter in an urban student population. The authors believe that at 
this point the major outlines are sufficiently clear to permit an organized 


approach to an understanding of the basic structure of problems 
The Dryden Press, Inc. and proposed solutions in the field of urban education. 


901 North Elm 
Hinsdale, IlI. 60521 Feb, 1970 $6.95 (paper) 448 pp. 


The Journal of Philosophy 


Subscriptions at $9.00/year; $7.00 to students 


Complete volumes and all separate issues available back to Jan. 7, 1904 
(volume 1, number 1). Prices as follows: 


BEFORE 1963 (VOLS. I-LX) 
Single issues, $1.00; double, $2.00. Volumes, $24.00 each. 


1964 AND LATER (VOLS. LXI-LXVI) 
Single issues, 50¢; double, $1.00. Volumes, $12.00 each. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 3 
Cumulative Fifty-year Index, 1904-1953: articles classified by subject and 
author; 452 p.; cloth, $12.00. Ten-year Supplement, 1954-1963: 98 p.; 
$3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. , 


720 PHILOSOPHY HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NYc 10027 


Books from Schocken 


The Teaching of Young Children 

Some Applications of 

Piaget's Learning Theory 

Edited by Molly Brearley 

Seven educators at the Froebel Educational 
Institute have joined together to try to deter- 
mine what are the goals of the education of 
young children and how these goals may best 
be met. The authors, basing their Practice both 
on their own experience and on Piaget's re- 
search, show that teachers must rely less on 
apparatus and “methods” and more on the 
child himself—the knowledge, skills, and en- 
thusiasms with which he arrives at school— 
in order to help him define and organize his 
own responses, 


234 pp./illus./LC 70-98939/$5.50 


A Guide to Reading Piaget 
MOLLY BREARLEY & 
ELIZABETH HITCHFIELD 


The authors “provide teachers with a power- 
ful Incentive for taking a new and Penetrating 
look at the children they are teaching. If they 
entice...educators and Psychologists, to 
delve deeper into Piaget's kind of experimenta- 
tion, the potential influence of their volume 
can hardly be overestimated.” 

—Millie Almy in Teacher's College Record 
185 pp. /illus./LC 67-25234/ 
hardcover $4.50/paper $2.25 


Social Class, Language, 
and Education 

DENIS LAWTON 

“Empirical evidence on the interrelation of lan- 
guage, social (sub-culture) background, cog- 


nitive developmentand motivation is reviewed 
comprehensively and insightfully.” 


—Child Development Abstracts 
191 pp./LC 68-12141 [hardcover $5.00 


tor complete catalogs write to 
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hocken 


67 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10016 


The Sociology of Education 
OLIVE BANKS 
“The first half... is concerned with education 
and the economy, social stratification and so- 
cial mobility, the family, the socialization pro- 
cesses and educability. The second half... 
with the sociology of the school....Reviews 
some of the recent innovations in the field of 
education and social policy.” 

—Adolescence 


224 pp./LC 68-31360/hardcover $8.00 


Moral Development 
A Psychological Study of Moral Growth 
from Childhood to Adolescence 
A. WILLIAM KAY 
“This book is rich in information about how 
moral development has been defined and 
Studied over the years in the United States as 
well as Great Britain.” 

—The Instructor 
270 pp./LC 69-11977/hardcover $5.50 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 

HOMER LANE 

Introduction by A. S. Neill 

Here are Lane’s theories and expetiences, 
which made the Ford Republic in Detroit and 
the Little Commonwealth in Dorset landmarks 
in the history of education. 


197 pp./LC 69-19628/ paper $1.95 


Homer Lane and the 
Little Commonwealth 
E. T. BAZELEY 


Introduction by the Earl of Lytton 

This book is a prime source of information 
about the ideals on which Neill's Summerhill 
School was based. 


200 pp./LC 69-19624/paper $1.95 


Books 


Edward S. Curtis’ 
The North American Indian 


Edward S. Curtis was a most unusual man — 
writer, painter and outstanding photographer. 
In his illustrated classic, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN, Curtis preserved, in words and pic- 
tures, the complex ways of life that developed 
among the Indian tribes over the course of many 
centuries. 

His monumental historical achievement, 
written under the patronage of J. Pierpont 
Morgan between 1907 and 1930, examines and 
documents, in minute detail, the evolution of 
the creation myths, legends and cultures of the 
American Indian. 

This handsomely bound twenty-four volume 
panorama of Indian life is now available in re- 
print for the first time since its original, limited 


publication. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN is a unique, 
scholarly work, blending a smooth, flowing style 
with artistic insight. Curtis, by gathering his 
material directly from over 80 Indian tribes, 
ranging from Apache to Zuni, captured the stoic 
stateliness, customs and intrinsic beauty ofa life- 
style that has all but vanished. 

‘The complete, twenty volume illustrated text, 
plus a four volume pictorial supplement, is avail- 
able for $500.00. Per volume cloth bound... 
$25.00 each: Supplements in 4 volumes . . . 
$30.00 each. 

All color plates of the original edition have 
been beautifully reproduced in full color, An 
illustrated leaflet and further information are 


available upon request. 
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SCARECROW PRESS 


Announces Republication of 


The Children of Immigrants 


in Schools 


With an Introductory Essay 
By 
Francesco Cordasco 


Originally published as Volumes 29-33 of the 
REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 
(Senator William P, Dillingham, Chairman) 


5 Vols. (3,880 pages) 1911 (Reprint 1970) ISBN 0-8108-0345-3 
5 Volumes: $97.50 
Special Pre-publication Offer: $80.00 


THE CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS IN SCHOOLS is a vast repository of data 


on the educational history of immigrant children in America and the response of the 
American educational system to their needs, 


This impressive, five-volume report, now republished in its entirety, provides detailed 
analyses of the backgrounds, nativity, school progress, and home environments of 
school children in 32 American cities, The wealth of data reported assists historians, 
social scientists, and educators in piecing together the intricate mosaic of late 19th 
century and early 20th century American life, It helps to explain subsequent Ameri- 


can history and educational philosophy and sheds light on contemporary urban and 
minority problems, 


Dr. Francesco Cordasco, Professor of Education at Montclair State College, has pro- 
vided a new Introductory Essay. 


Send your order to: 


SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 


52 Liberty St., (P.O. Box 656) Metuchen, N.J. 08840 
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NEW ROLES 
FOR EDUCATORS 


A Sourcebook of career information 
prepared for the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education Placement Office 


New Roles for Educators tells what's happening in education outside the classroom. Published 
in February, 1970, it is a 120-page pragmatic sourcebook describing the variety and scope of 
organizations in education. It tells who is doing what, where to write for information, what 
qualifications are necessary, and whom to see for employment. The geographical focus is the 
Northeast, but the representative agencies it contains are duplicated throughout the country. 
Nearly fifty organizations or programs are described in great detail; useful information about 
many more is included. 

INDUSTRY; A survey of companies involved in research and development, adult and manpower- 
training, management consulting, educational technology, specialized services. 

GOVERNMENT: A comprehensive description of government programs at state, regional, and 
federal levels: Job Corps, Teacher Corps, Indian Affairs, Headstart, Upward Bound, New Careers, 
Regional Educational Laboratories, ERIC Centers, state department of education jobs. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS: A description of jobs in community and civic organi- 
zations, Model Cities Programs, Community Action Programs, grassroots organizations, social 
service groups, adult education centers, museums. 

SCHOOLS AND NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATIONS: An account of emerging careers in schools, re- 
search centers, professional and educational associations, and school supportive agencies of 
all sorts. 

CASE STUDIES; ESSAYS: Profiles of eight persons with unique positions; many ideas about how 
to create unconventional careers. 


Who can use this book: 

STUDENTS . . . graduates and undergraduates exploring careers in education. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS . . . looking for a chance to experiment with new ideas in a 
different setting. 

COLLEGE FACULTY AND ADVISORS . . . counseling students about careers and graduate proj 
PLACEMENT OFFICES ... . office copies for staff and additional ‘copies for job-hunting students, 


grams, 


LIBRARIES ...a valuable reference book. 


ORDER FORM 


To: Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Publications Office 
Longfellow Hall, Appian Way 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


New Roles for Educators 


Please send copies at $3.50 each, Total $ —— 


Name 


Address 


at Check enclosed for $_______—_—— 


city state zip 


A check payable to Harvard University for the total amount must accompany the order. 


Interchange: A Journal of 
Educational Studies 


Interchange, a quarterly journal of The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education is committed to the development and integration of theoreti- 
cal perspectives and empirical research in education. 


Partial Contents of: 


Vol. 1 No. 1 


H. Aebli, Piaget and Beyond 

C. Bereiter, Educational Implications of Kohlberg’s Work 

E. Z. Friedenberg, Review of The Lives of Children 3 
R. J. Havighurst, Review of Institution Building in Urban Education 
L. Kohlberg, Reply to Bereiter 

J. Loubser, Schools and Moral Development 

D. Riesman, On Contemporary College Students 

W. Spady, Dropouts: An Interdisciplinary Review 


Vol. 1 No. 2 


E. J. Haller, Political Socialization and School Structure 
B. R. Joyce, Information Systems for Children 

J. J. Schwab, Black Studies and Public Education 

H, Sinclair-de-Zwart, The Roots of Language 

W. Taylor, Developments in British Education 

J. Wohlwill, Early Cognitive Development 


Vol. 1 No. 3 


I, Illich, The Management of Marketable Meanings 

J. Kagan, Psychological Research and the Future of Education 
A. H. McNaughton, The Curriculum of the Future 

O. K. Moore, Review of Run, Computer, Run 

A. H. Passow, Education and the Under-privileged 

E, Litwak, Future School-Community Relations 


Subscription rates: students—$3,00 per year, other individuals and libraries—$5.00 
per year; single issues—$1.50 each, 


Remittance is requested by cheque or money order, payable to OISE. 
Mail to: Publication Sales, OISE, 102 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
(After June 1, send to 252 Bloor Street West) 
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HOW TO READ THE SOCIAL 

By Charles M. Brown, University of Southern California 

W. Royce Adams, Santa Barbara City College 

Social Science Consultant: Rolland Rogers, San Jose State College 
© 1968, 253 pages, illus., softbound $3.50 


HOW TO READ THE HUMANITIES 

By W. Royce Adams, Santa Barbara City College 

Humanities Consultant: John Bigby, Santa Rosa Junior College 
© 1969, 288 pages, illus., softbound $3.50 


HOW TO READ THE SCIENCES 

By W. Royce Adams, Santa Barbara City College 

Science Consultant: Paul D. Hurd, Stanford University 

© 1970 approx. 288 pages, illus., softbound $3.50 

t who lacks reading flexibility, the result is usually 


For the beginning college studeni 
low academic achievement, or worse. These three valuable work-texts show 
es and to sense what style is 


college students how to adjust their reading styl e ) ji 
appropriate to a particular assignment and subject area. By examining the ny 
and patterns peculiar to each major field and understanding the differences, the 
student develops the flexibility required for efficient reading. . 
The books each focus, both in content and examples, on the kinds of materials 
the student will encounter in social science, humanities, or science courses. DE 
basic steps to good reading habits—Explore, Check for Vocabulary, Analyze for 
Comprehension, and Synthesize for Understanding—lead the student from pein 
of assignment to preparation for examinations. ‘As each step is explained in detail, 
it is applied to excerpts from textbooks or passages drawn from representative 
collateral readings. Special drills and exercises provide follow-up practice. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


Integration in the Berkeley Schools 
By NEIL V. SULLIVAN with EVELYN S. STEWART 


“When all is said and done, this book is read with pleasure and benefit, but 
not primarily for history’s sake. Its worth is in a worldly, human view of the 
educational process, and recognition that more than Rafferty’s R's are basic 
education in this multi-racial, violence-prone world." — Daniel F. Freudenthal, 
San Francisco Chronicle. 256 pages $5.95 


EDUCATIONAL MANPOWER 


From Aides to Differentiated Staff Patterns 
Bold New Venture 


Edited by JAMES L. OLIVERO and EDWARD G. BUFFIE 


A collection of articles based on the premise that if a better educational pro- 
gram is to be achieved in public schools, more economical use must be made 


of the teacher's professional abilities by delegating non-teaching duties to 
other staff members. 384 pages $7.50 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANKENSTEIN 


A Primer on Modern Technology and Human Values 
By HERBERT J. MULLER 


What has modern techn 
tral question of this tim 


objectives in the face of burgeoning technology. Mr. Muller believes, however, 


ology done fo as well as for people? This is the cen- 
ely and incisive study of the deterioration of humane 


that man’s growing awareness of 


Conflicts, the persistent criticism of his soci- 
ety, and his willingness to accept 


challenges provide hope for human survival. 
448 pages $10.00 


THE HUMANITIES TODAY 
By ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 

Do the contemporary humaniti 
ues,” or have they become 

the newer scientific tools, 


logic, and practice. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47401 


“The best way to learn to read 
and write with the regular 
alphabet is to begin by reading 
with i.t.a.”* 


EARLY-TO-READ is the only series that takes advantage of the 
special and unique gains made possible when children learn with 
i.t.a. 9 readers. 8 workbooks. 40 library books. Teacher's Manual. 
Additional materials for the younger or slower child will be avail- 
able in September, 1970. 


In the traditional alphabet, GROWING WITH LANGUAGE con- 
tinues to expand the skills and understanding of the i [t/a graduate. 
With emphasis on independent learning, the program is directed 
towards productive growth in critical thinking, perception, and 
awareness. 10 concept-oriented readers. 10 laboratory manuals. 
5 skill workbooks. Teacher’s Manuals. 


Send for your copy of the Scope and Sequence Chart for these pro- 
grams and information about the i/t/a Accountability Plan. 


iita RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Alphabets and Reading by Sir James Pitman and John St. John $10.00 


* ita: An Independent Evaluation by F. W. Warburton and 
Vera Southgate. $12.00 


ita. and the Teaching of Literacy by John Sceats. $4.50 

How They Murdered the Second R by George Riemer. $7.95 

ita. As a Language Arts Medium edited by J. R. Block. $6.00 

i/t/a Resource Kit of filmstrip, record and printed materials. $9.95 net 


All resource materials available on 30-day approval from 


ilta 


Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, Inc. 
6 East 43 Street. New York, New York 10017 


We, the Editorial Board of the Harvard Educa- 

_ tional Review, feel that our concerns for education 
cannot be separated from our responsibilities in 
the society at large. Therefore, as members of the 
academic community, we support the intent and 
Specific demands of the National Student Strike: 


+ That the United States government cease its escalation of 
the Vietnam War into Cambodia and Laos; that it unilaterally 
and immediately withdraw all forces from Southeast Asia. 


. That the United States government end its systematic 
oppression of political dissidents, and release all political 


prisoners, such as Bobby Seale and other members of the 
Black Panther party. 


. That the universities immediat 
ROTC, counter- 


programs. 


ely end defense research, 
insurgency research, and all other such 
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Authority in Education 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


Boston University 


“Authority” is seldom discussed by proponents of educational reform, except as 
something to be abolished. In this article, Professor Benne analyzes the concept 
of authority and the reasons for its neglect by philosophers and its disrepute 
among educators. He describes two types of authority, expert authority and rule 
authority, and the limitations of these two concepts in dealing with current 
education. He then proposes a third type, which he calls anthropogogical au- 
thority, which may provide a way of describing the relationships of students, 
teachers, and community in a more vital and relevant model of education. 


More than thirty years ago, Kenneth Burke attested to the vagueness a term; 
authority, both in its popular and learned usage. Authority, he wrote, is admit- 
tedly a vague term. Better designed for pointing-in-the-direction-of- something 
than for clear demarcation of that-in-the-direction-of- which-we-would-point, it 
puts together in the lump our attitude toward rulers, courts, scarey laws, 
educators, constabulary, and the moral slogans linked with them.” It Fae 
Strange that, in an age sophisticated by psychoanalysis, Burke left parents out o! 
his authority lump. att 

This vagucheg eee today. In popular discussions of both political mr 
educational affairs, most people, like Burke, tend to identify authority wit 
agencies of social control rather than with agencies of social change and libera- 
tion. Contemporary educational polemicists, conservative and liberal, tend to 
assume that authority is possessed by, and aspired to, only by defenders of the 


1 Kenneth Burke, “Attitudes Toward History,” New Republic, I, 1937, P- 232- 
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“establishment.” Authority is seen as part of the armamentarium of those now 
in control of educational institutions, who would “cool” or limit fundamental 
changes in the control and practices of education. Authority is taken, without 
argument, to be inherently conservative in intent and in effect. 

Proponents of fundamental educational change ordinarily talk much of aug- 
menting their own power and of reducing the power of “the authorities.” They 
Speak little of authority as it now operates in the organization of their own ef- 
forts to achieve changes or as it will ideally operate in the patterns of recon- 
structed educational programs which they seek to bring into being. Leaders of 
liberation movements ordinarily express commitments to freedom and, since 
both they and their Opponents ordinarily see authority as inherently opposed 
to freedom, they tend also to be opposed to authority, though not, interestingly 
enough, to power. 

Social actionists, in talking much of power and little of authority excepting 


to undermine and Oppose it, are in part following the lead of reductionist social 
and behavioral scientists, 


and adjudicated rationally. The evaluation of claims to right, which are by their 
nature normative claims, 


to adjudicate in any eve: 

meaning of authority, 
Sociologists follow the tradition of Max Weber and treat authority as 

a species of power—legitimate and formal, as over against informal 


urated to those who are not yet enculturated or 
who are inadequately enculturated, In this view, control of processes of educa- 


tion is properly vested in those who have already been enculturated, the elders, 
or those who know the culture best, the learned, In a transmissive view of edu- 


cation, authority tends to be seen as legitimately the perquisite of the older and 
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Authority in Education 
KENNETH D. BENNE — 


of the knowledgeable. When challenges to established patterns of education take 
a generational form, it is easy to see how the challenges tend to be seen by the 
older and the knowledgeable as affronts to the very principle of authority in edu- 
cation. And, since many if not most youthful challengers of established educa- 
tional forms probably still think of education in terms of the culture-transmis- 
sion model, as their opponents do also, it is not surprising that they should see 
educational authority as necessarily opposed to projects of educational change. 

For many years, I have argued the basic inadequacy of a culture-transmission 
model of education for the contemporary human situation. We can be sure that 
our children and grandchildren will live in a social and cultural environment 
which is significantly different from that in which we live and from that in which 
our fathers and grandfathers lived. The assumption to the contrary on which 
the plausibility of education as transmission of culture rests has become, as Mr. 
Whitehead remarked some years ago, a vicious assumption. 

As he put it: 
Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical maxims of business, 
our political economy and our doctrines of education are derived from an unbroken 
f practical examples from the age of Plato, The 
whole of this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption that each generation will 
substantially live amid the conditions governing the lives of its fathers and will transmit 
these conditions to mold with equal force the lives of its children, We are living in the 
first period of human history for which this assumption is false.? 

But, if indeed the model of education as cultural transmission is replaced by 
a model of education as basically a process of personal and cultural naea 
authority have any place in the process of education? I believe that i ie) 
it will be an authority freed from the encrustations of an outmoded or 
education and of vague, sloganized, and scientistic thinking about a nd “4 
power, and freedom in which the meaning of authority is obscured a 
sified, 


tradition of great free thinkers and ol 


Philosophic Neglect of Authority 


Philosophers often see themselves as hygienists 
language. When a term of importance in human 
term—is vague in popular discussions of human 

7A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Macmillan, 1939), P- 117- 


of both ordinary and scientific 
affairs—and authority is such a 
affairs, and when the human 


Sciences reenforce the confusions of popular usage, one might expect philos- 
ophers to lend their analytic and critical expertise to its clarification. But, as 
Charles Hendel has noticed, modern philosophers have paid little critical atten- 
tion to authority. 


Whenever Philosophy even glances at this question [the place of authority in personal and 
social life] nowadays, it seems to have eyes only for freedom and ignores authori ty. A 
metaphysician today will easily install freedom as an ultimate metaphysical property of 
‘Being, proper to God, but he scarcely ever thinks of speaking about God in his ancient 
quality as the fount of authority. The moral philosopher will have no truck whatsoever 
with authority. For to allow of any possible role for authority in the moral life of man 
is to take away its properly ethical character, no matter whether the authority be divine 
or regal, because morality consists in actions of an individual's own authentic choice, 
choice in the light of his own knowledge, appraisal and conviction, without any external 
inducements or sanctions. Since the role of authority interjects such alien motivation, it 
_ simply spoils the moral life. It is therefore practically outlawed from ethics.3 


cators upon the place 


Hendel points to one of the historical reasons for the neglect which he has ob- 


of philosophers and other modern men is actually one of 


man and society,’ 


Under the thralldom of this “fatuous” theory of history, men tend to see the 


in human life as occasional, not continuous—re- 
ergencies, with the chronologically immature, or with 


"Charles W. Hendel, “An Exploration of the Natu: i i ii d. 
ledri abe of Authority,” in Authority, Nomos I. ed. 
by Carl Friedrich (Cambrid pas ote ty, 
” Tvid., p.o, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 7. 
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those radically alienated from “normal” society—and /or as vestigial, the persisting 
remnants of an outmoded past. As Hendel puts the latter point— 


The mind is . . . closed to the need and value of authority in society by a long-prey- 
alent optimistic theory of history. The general progress of man is the theme, the advance 
from barbarism to civilization. The harshness as well as the crudity of primitive human 
existence is seen happily left behind, and authority is one of the antiquated relics of the 
past. The world is moving forward in a progressive emancipation from the necessity of 
any obedience to authority. History is the “story of freedom,” and the goal of it is a 
state of freedom without authority.5 


Hendel might have added that the ideal of personal maturation which is con- 
sonant with the still powerful optimistic theory of history, which he has out- 
lined, is an ideal of individual autonomy and independence—the “ ee” and 


“rational” individual of much ethical and educational theory. An alternative 


ideal of maturity as autonomy within interdependence is difficult to keep in fo- 
f educators. For the latter 


cus in the thinking or in the practice of ethicists or o; 

ideal of personal maturity requires that freedom and authority be seen together, 

as complementary aspects of personal-social existence, not as inherently and ir- 

revocably opposed. 
When I made an analysis of the concept of authority thirty years ago, seyret 

convictions were strong in my thinking. I was convinced that established pro- 

grams of formal education were generally failing to meet the developmental 


needs of both contemporary persons and contemporary societies ia In 
part, this failure lay in the persistence of a model of education as the transmis- 
f most educators. In a society 


sion of culture in the thinking and practice of 1 x 

which was radically ESN itself under the impetus of the dyna Ea aA 
of research science, technological innovation, and ie Hertan in- 
were still generally being coached to find the bases of their mo! 5 gz as subjects 
sofar as they recognized the need to find grounds oo eae aa ast. Tra- 
or bearers of authority, in religious and ethnic traditions ‘rom ake HA 
ditional common bases for valuation of human A onion and 
fragmented and rigidified under the impact H prem i New com- 
intercultural conflict, Moral community was und E fa being en- 
mon bases for a flexible and situationally-relevant mcrae ed Lanes 
gendered educationally to bring the dynamic TeSa 


Ibid., p. 6. rity York: 
*Kenneth D. Benne, A Conception of Auth Oem ; 
College, Columbia University, 1943)- 
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and the power of privileged and vested interests under humane popular control. 
Formal education was tending toward a stance of amoral technicalization and of 
unwitting service to the power elites now in control of our institutions. 

While I joined with my colleagues in progressive education in seeking to 
loosen the authoritative hold of tradition-direction in education and morality, I 
felt, as many progressive educators did not, that new bases of moral and political 
authority needed to be built and installed—bases of authority that were conso- 
nant with a person-centered and democratic way of life and a self-renewing so- 
ciety and culture. I was moved then to undertake a dispassionate analysis of the 
authority relation. I hoped that such analysis might help to free myself, along 
with assorted educational conservatives, progressives and radicals, to reassess the 
place of authority in the theory and practice of an education oriented and com- 
mitted to the service of personal and cultural growth and renewal. 


I discovered then the general philosophic inattention to authority which 
Hendel was to reaffirm fifteen yars later. 


In all the welter of contemporary proposals and Prophecies which seek to justify this 
or that authority, few examine the conception of “authority” itself. What is the nature of 
the authority relation as it operates in the life of human indi 
What function or functions does it serve in Processes of hi 


cepts, to which they are related by analogy and Oppositio 


n, what relation does authority 
bear to reason, to coercion and power, to social conservatio; 


n and reconstruction?7 


neglect of authority as a philosophical problem which 
in drawing so heavily upon my earlier work,’ 


‘Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

? The work of my colleague, Paul Nash, 4 uthority and Freedom in 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), is a happy exception to the general neglect 
Philosophers. 
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Toward a Clarified View of Authority Relations 


As already suggested, the difficulties of modern men in giving clear meaning to 
authority stem from larger difficulties in seeing and accepting interdependence 
as asnecenai and important part of human existence. Our analysis of the au- 
thority relation may well begin with the description of a human estate in which 
the necessity of dependence and interdependence cannot be reasonably denied. 
In this human state, authority relations will be found operating, if they operate 
anywhere in human life. I refer to the estate of human infancy, an estate we 
have all experienced whether as infants, as parents or grandparents, as wonder- 
ing, observing adults, or perhaps as teachers of young children. 

; Men are born excommunicated. They develop, if at all, through processes of 
interaccommodation with various environmental energies. Among these are hu- 
man powers, large powers indeed from the infant’s perspective—other persons, 
groups, consensually validated patterns of belief, valuation, and action, con- 
flicting expectations concerning proper human thought and conduct. Human 


infants are utterly dependent upon such powers at birth. They develop ines- 
capably into relations of identification and affiliation with those human powers 
which support and sustain them during the period of their extreme de- 
pendence. And men and women never escape, save perhaps through death, from 


the web of interdependence thus woven into the very structure of their minds 


and persons. 

We are all born excommunica 
munication ever absent from the lives o0! 
logical age. Alienation, chosen or impose 


culture, marks the lives of various deviant 
tasks of pedagogy are set by the induction of the chronologically immature into 


viable relationships and participation within a human culture, the reduction of 
the alienation of deviant persons and groups within a culture sets the broad 
ry cultures, the tasks of pedagogy 


tasks of anthropogogy. And, in contempora: 
and anthropogogy are closed intertwined? 
this discussion. Yet some 


®] have hesitated to introduce a word coinage, anthropogogy, into 8 

word is needed to fix important distinctions in current discussions of educational problems. 
“Education,” despite occasional disclaimers, tends for most people to denote formal schooling. 
Moreover, it connotes a focus upon intellectual development, often to the neglect of moral, 
social, affective, and aesthetic development. In this, it reflects 
education, as currently institutionalized. Pedagogy js still a good word. But i t 
up into a broader concept and term which ‘reminds us of the need of human beings at all 
chronological ages to be reeducated, which reminds us that reduction of alienation along with 


ted. Nor is the threat (or promise) of excom- 
f human beings, whatever their chrono- 
d or both, from the mainstream of their 
persons and groups. Just as the broad 
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Unlike non-human energies, environing individual and group human wills 
speak to the wills of dependent or alienated human beings with persuasive in- 
tent, with claims to obedience, claims to power over them, claims to authority 
over their minds, hearts, and conduct. In each such claim there is an implicit or 
explicit offer of service to the dependent in fulfilling some more-or-less defined 
human need or function as well as an explicit or implicit threat of power over 
him. 

Each human “influencer,” whether or not he occupies a politically sanctioned 
or otherwise legitimized office, however credentialed or uncredentialed, em- 
bodies such a claim upon each member of the community who needs or seeks 
his service. Men seek some viable interaccommodation with the various “in- 
fluencers” within their living environment through acceptance or rejection, 
introception and willing obedience or rebellion, propitiation or exorcism. It is 
thus through constructing attitudes and value orientations toward the cues, sym- 
bols, and validators of various “influencers” within his life space (and in the 
process of building necessarily rebuilding them) that each person defines the 
human powers that be and should be in his community, and indeed defines 
his working community. It is in such relations of human interdependence, var- 
ious, multitudinous, often bafflingly complex and poorly understood, often ig- 
nored or denied, that one must seek an understanding of “authority,” if one is 
to understand it at all. 

Let me summarize the bearings upon a working definition of authority of my 
observations on the general condition of human development. Authority is al- 
ways a function of concrete human situations however large or complex the 
situation may be. It operates in situations in which a person or group, fulfilling 
Some purpose, project, or need, requires guidance or direction from a source 
outside himself or itself. The need demarcates a field of conduct or belief in 
which help is required. The individual or group grants obedience to another 
person or group (or to a rule, a set of rules, a way of coping, or a method) 
which claims effectiveness in mediating the field of conduct or belief as a con- 


ult affairs—whether of Politics, law, management, 
n 5 ic t and neglected strategy of social change and con- 
servation along with the massing and manipulation of power, Anthropogogy is designed to 
y friend and colleague, 
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dition of receiving assistance. Any such operating social relationship—a triadic 
relation between subject (s), bearer (s), and field (s)—is an authority relation- 
ship. Put differently, the bearer of authority receives willing obedience from 
the subjects of his (or its) authority as the bearer exercises his (or its) claim 
to help mediate the field of conduct or belief in which the subjects are in need 
of advice, leadership, guidance, or direction. 

In identifying authority as a factor operant in the early and continuing so- 
cialization of human beings and in the organization of human action, I do not 
exclude other kinds and qualities of factors which also operate to shape the de- 
velopment of-persons and groups or to control the forms and directions of hu- 
man activity. Physical compulsion is a fact. The behavior of the relatively pow- 
erless is often coerced by the wishes and interests of the more powerful with 
little or no regard for facilitating the interests and needs of those whose behavior 
is coerced. Men do exploit other men. Prestige and hypnotic suggestion are so- 
cial and psychological facts and operate as factors in socialization and social con- 
trol. And rationally autonomous individual choices and actions do occur without 
external influence, although the incidence of such actions within the whole range 
of human actions may be less than the literature of individualistic ethics might 
suggest. 

What my definition of the authority relation may help to do is to offset ten- 
dencies to lump together indiscriminately forms of social influence and control 
in which the distinctive character and quality of authority is lost. As already 
noted, among social activists as well as among students of social and political 
behavior, authority is frequently assimilated to power—and often not clearly dis- 
tinguished from status and prestige. 

As Carl Friederich has pointed out, the assimilation of authority to power 
tends to obscure the rationality which is always an ingredient of authority, 
though not necessarily of power.t° The bearer of authority claims competence 
to help the subjects of authority to fulfill some need which they cannot now 
achieve through the exercise of their own unaided powers. Presumably, the bearer 
of authority is capable of rational elaboration of his claim 19 competence to 
direct the activities of his subjects when asked. And the subjects are, in some 
measure, capable of rational assessment of whether or not their seeds are actualy 
being fulfilled through the authority relation. Moreover, the authority relation is 
capable of delimitation by some bounded field of human transactions 1n which 


1 Carl Friederich, “Authority, Reason and Discretion,” in Authority, Nomos I, op. cit. 
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the authority relationship is mutually binding upon both bearer and subjects. 
This third term of the authority relation, the field, emphasis on which is dis- 
tinctive to my analysis of authority, makes rational assessment of the authority 
relation possible by both bearer and subjects. Where authority is reduced to in- 
equality of power between bearer and subjects, the only rational question that 
can appropriately be addressed to an authority relation is a question concerning 
the amount of coercive power actually commanded by the bearer of “authority” 
on the one hand and by the subjects on the other. 

My analysis thus offers resistance to “naturalistic” attempts by behavioral 
scientists or political “realists” to reduce authority relations to cases of unequal- 
ly distributed power and to reduce all talk about authority (in terms of the right 
of the bearer to claim the obedience of his subjects) to mere rhetoric designed 
to mask or soften the salient fact of unequally distributed power. But my analy- 
sis equally offers resistance to “idealistic” attempts to bless and justify all es- 
tablished power relations by elevating these indiscriminately to the status of 
authority relations, 

Three types of authority relations can be distinguished. I do not claim that 


there are no other distinguishable types, But the three do help to illuminate 
actual and ideal authority relations in processes of education. 


The Authority of Expertise 


omies and societies, Underlying the spe- 
d techniques and skills is an interactive 


system of divided functions and dispersed expertise. 
.To find what is distinctive about the expert authority relation, 
, 


\ i we may think 
of the relationship between a doctor and a patient. The doctor ba 


ses his claim to 
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authority over his patient upon his specialized knowledge, skill, and experience 
with respect to certain aspects of health and disease. The subject, in this case a 
patient, grants willing obedience to the doctor's advices or commands because of 
a perceived relevance of the doctor’s competence to his own need to be restored 
to or to maintain health. The field in which the authority relation operates is 
conjointly delimited by the intersection of the doctor's competence and the pa- 
tient’s need. The doctor's authority vis-a-vis the patient does not extend to other 
areas of need the patient may have, for example, his need for advice on how to 
vote in the next election. Nor can the doctor issue authoritative advice or com- 
mands in areas of the patient's life where he feels or experiences no need for 
advice and commands. The relationship must thus be collaborative in some 
measure and delimited, if it is to be an authority relation and not one of com- 
pulsion or status imposition or prestige. Each of the latter modes of influence 
plays upon the patient's relative powerlessness, his credulity, or his exaggerated 
dependency needs. 

Expert authority has two principal characteristics. 1) The field is independent 
of the will or fiat of the bearer of authority or of the consentient fiat of bearer 
and subject. Put simply, the doctor alone or the doctor and patient together 
cannot will or command the patient to get well. The efficiency of the doctor's 
imperatives must be tested against objective factors and forces which are dis- 
tinguishable from and independent of his or the patient’s wishes or intentions. 
2) The expert authority relationship is grounded in a persistent differentia- 
tion of function and specialized ability between bearer and subject. More needs 
to be said to make this latter point clear. We may contrast the relationship of 
a doctor to a patient with that of the doctor as teacher of a medical student. The 
patient accepts the advice or command of the doctor not in the hope of be- 
coming a doctor, but in hope of getting or staying well. The medical student 
puts himself under the authority of the doctor in the hope of himself becoming 
a doctor and entering into the collegial community of doctors. There is, if the 


latter relationship is successful, an increasing coincidence between the student's 


need and the doctor’s competence, not a persistent differentiation of function 


and specialized ability, as in the case of the patient and doctor. 
This contrasts expert authority with pedagogical, or better, anthropogogical, 
authority. There has been considerable confusion between expert and anthro- 


pogogical authority in present-day formal education. Schools and colleges are 


staffed with experts in various fields of knowledge and technology. Credentials 
allegedly demonstrated or 


of teachers are based in some large measure upon 
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demonstrable expertise. It seems prima facie a good to make expert resources 
available to students in order to facilitate their development. But the determina- 
tion of what developmental needs of students will be served or fulfilled by what 
expert teachers is rather largely determined by the expert teachers themselves or 
by administrators acting independently of both students and teachers, In edu- 
cational settings, it is often as if, analogically, the doctor were to decide what ad- 
vice to give to his patients without diagnosis of their special needs and with lit- 
tle or no collaboration with the patients either in diagnosis of needs, in planning 
ways of meeting those needs, or in jointly evaluating the effects of the authority 
relation. The difficulty is not, in the case of much teaching by experts, that the 
teacher is “too authoritative.” It is rather that the teacher and students do not es- 
tablish an authority relation at all. So the teacher must resort to non-authoritative 
modes of influence in order to get his advices and commands listened to and 
complied with—extrinsic rewards such as grades or honors, threats of “failure,” 
projection of a mystifying aura of status and prestige, etc. A teacher's resort to 
power, charisma, and prestige, although these are often confused with authority, is 
evidence that teacher and students have not worked out an expert authority rela- 
tion which sustains both in achieving a viable and time-bounded joining of 
learning need and expert resource. 

Where the teacher assumes that his students wish to be helped to become 
members of his own Specialist community, be it solid State physics, English, his- 
tory, or clinical psychology, he is on the trail of establishing an anthropogogical 
relationship at least with those students who have a career interest in the teach- 
er's specialization. And, whether or not the effort works with other students, it 


leaves those students’ general developmental needs undiagnosed and, except by 
happy chance, unmet, 


Authority of Rules 


The authority of rules may be made clear through analyzing the operation of 
rules in a game, This 1$ true because a game is an ordered system of transactions 
between people which has been abstracted by design from the complexities and 


confusions of “real life.” When a group of people play baseball, for example, 
they place themselves under the authority of the rules of baseball and 
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If they did not conform to the rules of baseball, they might still be playing a 
game, if there were consensus among the players concerning a different set of 
rules. But they would not be playing baseball. Different rules mean a different 
game. 

This suggests for rule authority a relationship between “the will” of the bearer 
or the consentient will of bearer and subjects and the field of authority which 
is different from that which characterizes the expert authority relation. There the 
field of authority is independent, in some large measure, of the will or fiat of 
bearer and subjects. In the authority of rules, the field of their operation is not 
independent of the rules. It is rather created by the rules. The function of rules 
is to create a system of orderly transactions among participants in a joint action. 
In the system of order created by the rules, the rule authority has systemic final- 
ity. Where order becomes a prepotent value among men, as over against other 
values which they may derive from interaction with each other, the establishment 
and enforcement of rules of conduct, and indeed of belief, tends to become a pre- 
dominant strategy of management and control. The fact of the systemic 
finality of rules, though by no means rationally binding upon men outside the 
system, becomes a lure to men for whom order has become a final value rather 
than an instrument in the service of other values. ; 

It is more difficult to locate the bearer of authority in the game than the 
bearer of expert authority. It is not uncommon to speak of the rules as if they 
were the bearer of authority. Baseball rules were before any particular game of 
baseball and they will persist after that game is played. They are sanctioned by 
precedent, by traditions of great players and great ball clubs, by present general 
acceptance, and by the current committee on rule revision. 

But it is equally true that unless particular human persons elect to play a 
particular game there is no game of baseball. Without the consentient will of 
particular players to abide by the rules, no game would take place. Of course, 
the authority of the rules rests on a wider consensus than that of any group now 
playing, of the audience watching the game or of the umpires employed to see 
that the rules are observed. In a readily intelligible sense, the authority of the 
rules is reenforced by an historical consensus of thousands who have accepted 
the rules of the game. 

Yet it remains true that in any going game of baseball, the functioning bearer 
of authority is, in John Dewey's terminology, “the moving spirit of the whole 
group” at present and here engaged in play. “In all such cases it is aoi the will 
or desire of any one person (and he might have added the will of remote founders 
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or legislators of the game) which establishes order but the moving spirit of the 
whole group,”11 

But the “moving spirit” of the group assumes character and definition only as 
it embodies the rules of the game and works in and through them. In any well- 
ordered community “the moving spirit of the whole group,” the ultimate bearer 
of authority for them, finds definition and more or less congenial expression 
through rules and codes which root in a continuing historic process of com- 
munity life and tradition. But the authoritative character of rules and codes 
does not rest upon the “original” legislation of founders or remote legislative 
bodies, but upon re-legislation of the rules and codes through the decision by 
particular groups of people to act and interact in and through them. It may not 


be misleading to speak of the rules as bearers of authority if this latter fact is 
not forgotten, 


formal education, And it is no abrogation of our analysis if we find, as Cole- 
man and other have found, 2 that adults in the school system give authority to 
One set of rules while adolescents grant authority to another set, though neither 
they nor the adults are likely to define the adolescents’ rules as an “authority” 
alternative to the rule authority embraced by adults, Under the spell of an in- 
adequate legitimacy theory of authority, with legitimacy located in established 
and adult patterns of control and ordering, both tend to see the students’ ac- 
tivities not as alternative bases of authority, but as anarchic resistance to author- 
ity, The resisters of adult authority are likely to parade banners of freedom 
rather than of authority, since in the prevailing rhetoric, authority is commonly 


identified with conservative Coercive power, which is taken as an evil, although 
at times a necessary evil. 


reached in some colleges and uni 
schools and elementary schools, 

But even where this first Step has been taken, 
still exists which may obscure the central proble; 
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common educational values and purposes or of accepting a variety of sub-group 
values and purposes. This new level of conflict has to do with the more general 
procedural rules invoked to order joint processes of negotiation, bargaining, and 
synthesizing in a conflict situation. For rule authority operates at general as well 
as specific levels of human action. Adult commitments to the authority of “due 
process” ordinarily involve preferred ways of managing conflict—formal debate, 
Robert's Rules of Order, polite and “objective” exchange of views, scientific 
method, etc. Adolescent commitments to rules for managing and resolving con- 
flict ordinarily are not so well crystallized or precedented but do incorporate 
ideas about effective and appropriate ways for ordering social exchange—in- 
formality, use of emotionally loaded words with little restraint (there may also be 
more of a group reenforced commitment to words designed to shock adults), less 
conscious subordination of “rhetoric” to logic, etc. Work on finding commonly 
acceptable means of communicating and exchanging in the bargaining situa- 
tion may take temporal priority over substantive issues, if the will and com- 
mitment to restore authority to a mutually unsatisfactory and stultifying situation 
is strong enough on all sides. 

Conflicts concerning procedures of negotiation in cross-generational situations 

actually, though not always consciously, embody a touchy quest for mutual re- 
spect for differing life styles. And this brings us near to another basis of au- 
thority—the human community. The engendering of modes of negotiation com- 
monly acceptable to both generations will not come about unless attitudes of 
mutual respect and acceptance as human beings can be created. A wise comment 
by Rosenstock-Huessy may be used to conclude this discussion of the authority 
of rules and bridge to the discussion of anthropogogical authority per se. 
Authority is the power that allows people in different ways of life to turn to one and the 
ce it is a fact that despite our differences in age, color, creed, 
work and occupation, nation and country, we may be inspired to unanimity, we know 
of the existence of authority; and perhaps, without the existence of these contradictory 
qualities, we would not have any use for it. As it stands with us, authority secures the 
cooperation of people who differ, and, for this reason, it is indispensable.18 


same source of inspiration. Sin 


Anthropogogical Authority 


I have already justified my use of an ugly word coinage, anthropogogical, ae 


38 Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy, “Youth and Authority” in American Youth, ed. by Winslow and 
Davidson (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940). 
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preferable to the more familiar term, pedagogical, in discussing the educative 
authority relation in our current period of history. “Pedagogy” etymologically 
denotes acts of leading children to places and into processes of learning and sug- 
gests that, in educational relations, the young are naturally the subjects and the 
older naturally the bearers of authority. Anthropogogy leaves this option open 
to more rational and situational determination. It also suggests that, in the con- 
temporary situation, men and women of all ages need to be led into processes 
of learning and reeducation. Further, the concept of anthropogogy, more than 
that of pedagogy, prevents us from falling into the trap of automatically think- 
ing of education as the transmission of culture to primitive and barbaric people 
by those already enculturated, rather than as the mutual renewal and recon- 
struction of persons-in-cultures. And, as already suggested, this turning around of 
our traditional models for thinking about education is necessary, if we are to 
think sanely about educational processes and relationships in today’s world. 

We have already run across an instance of anthropogogical authority in 
contrasting the relation of a doctor to his patient and his relation to a medical 
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become an autonomous and interdependent member of the medical community. 
The acquisition of expertise and the internalization of the rules`of valid 
medical practice are aspects, but only aspects, of the development of a new 
member of the medical community. And, in a day when the practice of medicine 
is not static but is changing and hopefully improving through the infusion of 
new knowledges, new technologies, and new ways of delivering medical ser- 
vices to people with changing health needs, the aim of medical education is to 
bring into the medical community members who will help to renew, revise, and 
revolutionize medical practice through their own conjoint contributions, not 
members who will master and conserve a medical heritage assumed to be finished 
and complete. 

I have dwelt upon the case of anthropogogical authority in medical education, 
not because medical education has solved all of its problems and constitutes a 
paradigm for other forms of education nor because the induction of persons into 
membership in various specialist communities sets the major task of contempo- 
rary education, but for another reason. ‘The case suggests the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the anthropogogical authority relation, in comparison with expert 
and rule authority. 

The ultimate bearer of educational authority is a community life in which its 
subjects are seeking fuller and more valid membership. Actual bearers and sub- 
jects of this authority must together build a proximate set of mutual relation- 
ships in which the aim is the development of skills, knowledges, values, and 
commitments which will enable the subjects to function more fully and adequate- 
ly as participants in a wider community life which lies beyond the proximate 
educational associations. 

Authority relations are validly anthropogogical insofar as they operate, wheth- 
er in a preceptorship, a family, a school, a counseling relationship, or a social 
planning and action project, to cultivate mutual processes of common association 
which, by design, reach beyond these relationships into the life of a wider and 
other community, All anthropogogy is at once a mothering and a weaning, a 
rooting into ongoing authority relations and a pulling up of roots. 

An educator does not, because he cannot, command or physically coerce those 
for whose development he is responsible, be they called pupils or colleagues, to 
grow into manhood or womanhood. Nor can he enter their lives effectively to 
shape their characters and dispositions by making rules, however nice and 
complete, for the ordering of relationships in “the school.” He does not operate 
to help others around him become more mature primarily by providing them 
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to a community process in which those being educated are involved as partici- 
pants. He must work somehow as a co-participant in that process if he is to 
achieve authority and if his authority is to be educationally effective. It is only in 
the common life processes of those being educated that the active and effective 
medium and operating field of educational authority is to be found and con- 
structed. The authority of a teacher is exercised as he seeks to give form, con- 
tent, and direction to this medium. Yet the justification of his efforts to shape 
this inclusive process of learningful participation cannot be found in the in- 


with expert information and knowledge. His authority must operate in relation 
trinsic satisfactions of “the school” life primarily or alone. He becomes a sur- 


ment and mature functioning, 
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mature and healthy personalities in interaction. And, if such notions of “ideal” 
personality are to be saved from the status of amiable intentions and well- 
meaning abstractions, they must be conjoined with visions of the contexts of cul- 
ture and society in relation to which mature and healthy persons function. 
Parents, psychotherapists, anthropotherapists, change agents, and educators who 
have not abandoned all commitment to the general education of people do oper- 
ate with such ideas and ideals. Without them, their exercise of authority becomes 
meaningless and groundless. But sane functioning requires that their ideas and 
ideals refer to some actual human community now in being or in the making. 

It is true that it has become difficult in our period of history to locate the 
human community which is the valid bearer of anthropogogical authority. Com- 
munity, in a normative sense of the term, is largely missing both in our in- 
stitutions of formal education and in the society and culture which environ 
those institutions. And, if I am right, an authoritative education must be com- 
mitted to building and utilizing community both in places set apart for learn- 
ing the arts of living, loving, working, and playing and in the society in which 
these arts will be applied if they are applied at all. 


Is It Possible To Build Valid Authority Relations 
In Today’s Schools And Colleges? 


I have three strong convictions concerning authority and education in the world 
of today. The first is that people of all ages and statuses need desperately to 
learn to live as free and responsible persons in a human condition of increasing 
interdependence. The broad task of general education is set by this need and 
condition. The second is that institutions of formal education will play a signifi- 
cant part in this broad task of education for human development only as they ré- 
focus their energies toward the facilitation of such learning. If this refocusing 
does not occur, people alive to their central learning need, as many are now: 
uneasily aware, will turn elsewhere for help in achieving the learnings which 
they require, The third conviction is that the building and rebuilding of ap- 
propriate authority relations within educational processes is a part of the re- 
focusing of effort and energy now needed in our institutions of education. 

I am free enough of the “fatuous” optimistic theory of history, which, Hendel 
believes, still beclouds our thinking about freedom and authority, to have no 
clear conviction that our institutions of formal education will be able to achieve 
the reorientation which they now need to achieve. I do not know whether they 
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can summon the imagination, the will, and the practical intelligence to make the 
changes in authority relations which they must make, if they are to lead in de- 
veloping a future for mankind. I am convinced that we in formal education 
should make the effort to change ourselves and our relations whether or not the 
effort turns out to be successful. ; 

The broad outlines of the reorientation of authority relations now required 
educationally emerge from probing three major difficulties confronted by edu- 
Cators as they try to locate and build the community which is the only valid 
bearer of anthropogogical authority. The difficulties are at one and the same 
time intellectual, moral, and practical. 


Uncertainty about the Future 

We do not, and the conviction. grows that we cannot, know the shape, of the 
future society and culture into which we as educators, along with those we are 
helping to educate, are now moving. We can be sure that it will be different 
from the society and culture that shaped our development in the past, and from 
the society and culture in which we, along with our colleagues and students, are 
now enmeshed. The traditions of the past and the “realities” of the present 


may offer us suggestions; they cannot provide any certain grounding for our 
authority as educators, 


more trustworthy than our knowledge of other va 


. : riable relationships. But it is 
wrong, I believe, to build our contemporary 


“curriculum” around what we 
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know best. For we can have no prior assurance that what we know best is what 
we most need to know as men who have had the responsibility of inventing a 
human way of life thrust upon us by our historical situation. We must make value 
judgments as to what it is most important for us to learn. And our best knowledge 
cannot make these judgments for us as men and women or as educators, though 
our best knowledge should be used in making the judgments. It is through respon- 
sible thinking addressed to present alternatives with respect to our future 
which promises best to yield dependable working answers concerning the issues 
upon which processes of human learning should now be focused. And selection 
of the knowledge most needed by men and women in their general development 
must wait upon the determination of what these issues probably are. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that this determination cannot be made once for all. It is a 
determination that must be revised continually by those engaged in learning and 
teaching, not alone in the light of new knowledge and new technology but in 
the light of new human aspirations, new actions, and new evaluations of action 
as well. The basis of educational authority will change as the outlines of the 
community into which men and women, boys and girls, are seeking to grow and 
needing help in the process, are altered in the minds of educators and those 
with whom they work. We must fully acknowledge the fallibility of our au- 
thority. But we should work to decrease its fallibility. 


Conflicts over what is Desirable 

The second difficulty in defining the basis of educational authority at the present 
time arises from the existence of deep and pervasive conflicts among nations and 
between groups within nations as to the desired and desirable shape of the so- 
ciety and culture to be built now and into the future. And the desired and 
desirable shape of the future society and culture cannot sanely be divorced 
from the image of desired and desirable personalities required to build and 
maintain a self-renewing society and culture, 

Such human conflicts are inescapably bound up with the determination of 
what educational purposes, curricula, organization, and management are de- 
sirable. If these conflicts do not manifest themselves within educational insti- 
tutions, it means either that they are being suppressed by educators or that 
formal education as practiced is not seen by people as important enough to fight 
about. 

The current outbreak of conflict between clashing ideologies and utopias in 
and around educational institutions and programs in America and throughout 
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the world is a sign that suppression of conflict is no longer a viable strategy 
for educators—in my opinion, it was never a desirable educational strategy— 
and that education is being taken seriously, perhaps more seriously than ever 
before, by all manners of men and women, young and old. This condition 
Presents agonizing difficulties as well as egregious opportunities for those who 
would exercise educational authority. Let me emphasize again that the conver- 
sion of conflict into learning, growth, and progress calls for the augmentation, 
not the diminution, the building, not the razing, of anthropogogical authority 
relations within and among parties to the conflict. The massing and redistribu- 
tion of power, power freed from any commitment to giving help to, and receiving 
help from, those who differ in various aspects from the wielders of power, will 
not release the important learnings for all parties—learning potential in the con- 
flicted situation. Valid authority relations will accomplish this release, 

The function of educational authority is to focus processes of joint learning 
upon the very issues which are involved in the conflicts. For within these con- 
flicts, if we bother to tease them out, are alternatives with respect to a desired 
and desirable future for man—alternatives which, I have already suggested, 
provide the valid focus for future-oriented educational processes and programs. 
The method of learning from conflict must be broadly dialogic—a method in 
which the status and prestige of parties to the conflict are equalized; in which 
trusted bridging persons, not involved as partisans in the conflict, are avail- 
able to encourage and Support listening across the lines of cleavage between 
the partisans; in which affective sets and partisan attitudes, along with cog- 


within the processes of conjoint learning; and in which part of the outcome of 
the dialogue, however Protracted, is a commonly accepted commitment by all 
y respectful ways, as members of a 


not to resolve the conflict in some mil- 
onal authority must learn to use, and to 
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It is a quite novel practice for most educators—teachers, parents, or adminis- 
trators—to seek to utilize conflict openly and responsibly as a way toward learn- 
ing for themselves and for those with whom they find themselves in conflict. 
They are more likely, in the presence of conflict, to seek to handle it by non- 
educative means, and then get back to the “business” of education which, it is 
assumed, takes place only in an orderly fashion, which means proceeding under 
the authority of rules established apart from, and usually prior to, the process of 
dialogue itself. This separation of learning from the collaborative legislation of 
the norms under which learning is to proceed was lifted to the level of prin- 
ciple in Herbartian pedagogy. Regierung, the management, control, disci- 
pline side of teaching, was separated from Unterricht, the curriculum, the goals, 
and content of instruction. Teachers were taught first to establish order in 
the classroom and then to proceed to the business of teaching students what, it 
was assumed, they needed to learn. This notion of teaching and learning, 
however widely persistent as a lively ghost in the minds of many educators 
whether or not they have studied Herbart, has become outmoded inour time 
of troubles for two good reasons. First, it assumes a model of education as trans- 
mission of culture which we have found reasons to question fundamentally, in 
light of the cultural and social realities of our time. Second, it involves a serious 
confusion between rule authority and anthropological authority. The elevation 
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eral terms, but in the innumerable concrete situations in which conflicts concern- 
ing the future of man and society will continue to manifest themselves as well. 
Teachers and administrators can learn much of this reorientation from each 
other, if they invest themselves seriously in projects of mutual self-reeducation. 
But part of their reeducation will require them to learn from their students as 
well. This brings us to the third major difficulty in reconceiving and recon- 
structing anthropogogical authority relations in formal education today. 


Relationships of Old and Young 
T have already emphasized the necessity of reorienting educational processes 
toward the invention and reinvention of ways of life and of social organizations 
appropriate to the support and facilitation of these ways of life. The same 
Processes will, of necessity, seek to encourage the development of persons able 
to accept uncertainty and ambiguity, committed to their own continuing growth 
in interdependence, and both skilled in and committed to the building of 
learning communities across lines of social cleavage, communities which face 
and utilize inescapable conflicts among their members in the interest of personal 
learning and social improvement. I have used the concept of anthropogogy to 
emphasize that processes of education must now be extended to men and 
women of all ages and have suggested that in at least some of these educational 
programs younger people must take the lead. I have not confronted directly the 
difficulty inherent in the relations of younger and older people in the viable 
exercise of anthropogogical authority today. 

Lam indebted to Margaret Mead for an apt metaphor which is useful in il- 
luminating this difficulty for adults.15 She notes that the upsurge of youthful 
Protest and rebellion against established ways of life and education is world-wide 
in scope. And its occurrence in capitalist, socialist, and communist countries 
and in both technologically developed and developing societies discourages 
oversimple explanations of it in terms of the injustices and inequities of par- 
ticular forms of economic and political organization alone, Augmented tension 
around the “generation gap” suggests to her th: 


} derway on a world-wide scale. 
We are, she believes, on the threshhold of a world culture still largely to be 


built—a world culture in which traditional forms of human culture and encul- 
turation have become outmoded. 
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And here is her metaphor. We are all living today as immigrants into a new 
and strange culture. Men have considerable knowledge of how immigrants 
handled problems of enculturation in a strange land. And much of this knowl- 
edge has grown out of American experience. Adult immigrants to America could 
not coach and guide younger members of their families in ways of coping with 
a culture that was strange to them. They were forced to depend on their chil- 
dren, who learned the ways of the new culture from their peer group expe- 
riences, inside and outside the schools. In turn, the younger members of fam- 
ilies became the educational authorities for their parents in inducting them into 
the strange culture which the young members had come to know better than the 
older members knew it. 

We have already moved, in fact if not in idea and ideal, from a post-figura- 
tional culture, in which people sought and found ways of handling their present 
and future by lessons learned in and from the past. Of necessity, immigrant 
families developed a mixture of cofigurational processes of enculturation (the 
processes of peer-learning just described) and tradition-directed patterns. An- 
thropogogical authority was a mixed and confused bag. 

Today, if Dr. Mead is right, we are all—young and old—living as immigrants 
in a pre-figurational world culture. At the least, we must develop a pattern 
of education in which old and young collaborate in the invention of a future 
which, as already emphasized, none of us can predict in any detail. The pattern 
of authority must become one consonant with the collaboration of equals in a 
creative task. A rigid hierarchy of old over young or of young over old will not 
work. And, at times, we elders must accept that those younger than we are 
actually closer to the pulse beat of the future as it reveals itself in the present 
than we are or can be. At such times, we must learn to put ourselves under the 
anthropogogical authority of the younger. 

I think it is true, and here I depart from Dr, Mead’s tutelage, that the problem 
of maintaining a livable continuity with the past will remain a genuine problem 
in a future-oriented life and education. At such times, the lead may well shift 
from younger to older. The building and rebuilding of viable authority relations 
in negotiating a pre-figurational world culture become a never-ending task in 
which older and younger must learn to collaborate. Established authority rela- 
tions will always be open to challenge and the joint rational determination of 
the right locus of authority from situation to situation will place that locus now 
here and now there insofar as age and the proper weighting of past and present 
experiences are concerned. 


A fundamental reorientation of authority relations is now required in fam- 
ilies, schools, work situations, churches, social and political planning and ac- 
tion projects—wherever the tasks of anthropogogy go on. We will need to do 
much communal groping as we work toward provisional answers to unprecedent- 
ed problems. Can dignified elders learn to grope productively? 

We can be sure that more rather than less anthropogogical authority, more 
mutual and reciprocal giving and receiving of help than at present will be 
needed in the schools and colleges of tomorrow. Anthropogogical authority 
relations, if they are to be effective in our time, must work in the interest of op- 
timizing personal freedom, albeit a freedom within interdependence, They must 
work toward the facilitation, not the obstruction, of required changes in social, 
political, economic, and educational arrangements. We must all put our in- 
dividualistic ideologies behind us if we are even to conceive of authority operat- 
ing in the service of freedom and change, let alone working to bring such au- 
thority relationships into being. 

The temptation of teachers and educational administrators will continue to be 
to reject the very conception of anthropogogical authority as I have tried to 
develop it. Many educators will continue to seek adequate bases of authority, as 
their dwindling authority is challenged, in modernized and refined or perhaps in 
refurbished traditional rule authorities and in the employment of ever more pow- 
erful and specialized expertise. There is nothing wrong with refined rules or 
specialized expertise. We now need and will continue to need both. But, unless 
both can be placed in the service of the claims of a more fundamental anthropo- 
gogical authority, still largely to be created, the education of man will fall victim 
to an educational process increasingly alienated from the central needs of human 


Our probing of difficulties in the reconception of valid authority relations in 
contemporary education sets a broad direction for the reconstruction, some- 
times fundamental, of our institutions of formal education. I don’t know whether 


we as educators will prove equal to the task of reconstruction. I do believe that 
the burden is upon us. 
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Many studies have shown that academic achievement is highly correlated with social 
class. Few, however, have attempted to explain exactly how the school helps to 
reinforce the class structure of the society. In this article Dr. Rist reports the results 
of an observational study of one class of ghetto children during their kindergarten, 
first- and second-grade years. He shows how the kindergarten teacher placed the 
children in reading groups which reflected the social class composition of the class, 
and how these groups persisted throughout the first several years of elementary 
school. The way in which the teacher behaved toward the different groups became 
an important influence on the children’s achievement. Dr. Rist concludes by exam- 
ining the relationship between the “caste” system of the classroom and the class 
system of the larger society. 


A dominant aspect of the American ethos is that education is both a necessary and 
a desirable experience for all children. To that end, compulsory attendance at 
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some type of educational institution is required of all youth until somewhere in 

the middle teens. Thus on any weekday during the school year, one can expect 

slightly over 35,000,000 young persons to be distributed among nearly 1,100,000 , 
classrooms throughout the nation (Jackson, 1968). 

There is nothing either new or startling in the statement that there exist gross 
variations in the educational experience of the children involved. The scope of 
analysis one utilizes in examining these educational variations will reveal different 
variables of importance. There appear to be at least three levels at which analysis 
is warranted. The first is a macro-analysis of structural relationships where govern- 
mental regulations, federal, state, and local tax support, and the presence or ab- 
sence of organized political and religious pressure all affect the classroom experi- 
ence. At this level, study of the policies and politics of the Board of Education 
within the community is also relevant. The milieu of a particular school appears 
to be the second area of analysis in which one may examine facilities, pupil-teacher 
ratios, racial and cultural composition of the faculty and students, community 
and parental involvement, faculty relationships, the role of the principal, sup- 
portive services such as medical care, speech therapy, and library facilities—all 
of which may have a direct impact on the quality as well as the quantity of edu- 
cation a child receives, 

Analysis of an individual classroom and the activities and interactions of a 
specific group of children with a single teacher is the third level at which there 
may be profitable analysis of the variations in the educational experience. Such 
micro-analysis could seek to examine the social organization of the class, the de- 
velopment of norms governing interpersonal behavior, and the variety of roles 
that both the teacher and students assume, It is on this third level—that of the 
individual classroom—that this study will focus. Teacher-student relationships 
and the dynamics of interaction between the teacher and students are far from 
uniform. For any child within the classroom, variations in the experience of suc- 
cess or failure, praise or ridicule, freedom or control, creativity or docility, com- 
prehension or mystification may ultimately have significance far beyond the bound- 
aries of the classroom situation (Henry, 1955, 1959, 1963). 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore what is generally regarded as a crucial 
aspect of the classroom experience for the children involved—the process whereby 
expectations and social interactions give rise to the social organization of the class. 

There occurs within the classroom a social process whereby, out of a large group 
of children and an adult unknown to one another prior to the beginning of the 
school year, there emerge patterns of behavior, expectations of performance, and 
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a mutually accepted stratification system delineating those doing well from those 
doing poorly. Of particular concern will be the relation of the teacher’s expecta- 
tions of potential academic performance to the social status of the student. Em- 
phasis will be placed on the initial presuppositions of the teacher regarding the 
intellectual ability of certain groups of children and their consequences for the 
children’s socialization into the school system. A major goal of this analysis is to. 
ascertain the importance of the initial expectations of the teacher in relation to 
the child’s chances for success or failure within the public school system. (For 
previous studies of the significance of student social status to variations in edu- 
cational experience, cf. Becker, 1952; Hollingshead, 1949; Lynd, 1937; Warner, 
et al., 1944). 

Increasingly, with the concern over intellectual growth of children and the long 
and close association that children experience with a series of teachers, attention 
is centering on the role of the teacher within the classroom (Sigel, 1969). A long 
series of studies have been conducted to determine what effects on children a 
teacher's values, beliefs, attitudes, and, most crucial to this analysis, a teacher's 
expectations may have. Asbell (1963), Becker (1952), Clark (1963), Gibson 1965), 
Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited (1964), Katz (1964), Kvaraceus (1965); 
MacKinnon (1962), Riessman (1962, 1965), Rose (1956), Rosenthal and Jacobson — 
(1968), and Wilson (1963) have all noted that the teacher's expectations of a pupil’s 
academic performance may, in fact, have a strong influence on the actual per- 
formance of that pupil. These authors have sought to validate a type of educa- 
tional self-fulfilling prophecy: if the teacher expects high performance, she receives 
it, and vice versa. A major criticism that can be directed at much of the research 
is that although the studies may establish that a teacher has differential expecta- 
tions and that these influence performance for various pupils, they have not elu- 
cidated either the basis upon which such differential expectations are formed or 
how they are directly manifested within the classroom milieu. It is a goal of this 
paper to provide an analysis both of the factors that are critical in the teacher's 
development of expectations for various groups of her pupils and of the process 
by which such expectations influence the classroom experience for the oe 
and the students, 

The basic position to be presented in this paper is that the developments 
of expectations by the kindergarten teacher as to the differential academe 
potential and capability of any student was significantly determined by a series 
of subjectively interpreted attributes and characteristics of that USE The 
argument may be succinctly stated in five propositions. First, the kindergarten 
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teacher possessed a roughly constructed “ideal type” as to what characteristics were 
necessary for any given student to achieve “success” both in the public school and 
in the larger society. These characteristics appeared to be, in significant part, 
related to social class criteria. Secondly, upon first meeting her students at the 
beginning of the school year, subjective evaluations were made of the students as 
to possession or absence of the desired traits necessary for anticipated “suc- 
cess.” On the basis of the evaluation, the class was divided into groups expected 
to succeed (termed by the teacher “fast learners”) and those anticipated to fail 
(termed “slow learners”). Third, differential treatment was accorded to the two 
groups in the classroom, with the group designated as “fast learners’ receiving 
the majority of the teaching time, reward-directed behavior, and attention from 
the teacher. Those designated as “slow learners” were taught infrequently, sub- 
jected to more frequent control-oriented behavior, and received little if any sup- 
portive behavior from the teacher. Fourth, the interactional patterns between 
the teacher and the yarious groups in her class became rigidified, taking on caste- 
like characteristics, during the course of the school year, with the gap in comple- 
tion of academic material between the two groups widening as the school year 
progressed. Fifth, a similar process occurred in later years of schooling, but the 
teachers no longer relied on subjectively interpreted data as the basis for ascer- 
taining differences in students. Rather, they were able to utilize a variety of infor- 
mational sources related to past performance as the basis for classroom grouping. 

Though the position to be argued in this paper is based on a longitudinal study 
spanning two and one-half years with a single group of black children, additional 
studies suggest that the grouping of children both between and within classrooms 
is a rather prevalent situation within American elementary classrooms. In a report 
released in 1961 by the National Education Association related to data collected 
during the 1958-1959 school year, an estimated 77-6% of urban school districts 
(cities with a population above 2500) indicated that they practiced between- 
classroom ability grouping in the elementary grades, In a national survey of ele- 
mentary schools, Austin and Morrison (1963) found that “more than 80% reported 
that they ‘always’ or ‘often’ use readiness tests for pre-reading evaluation [in first 
grade].” These findings would suggest that within-classroom grouping may be an 
even more prevalent condition than between-classroom grouping. In evaluating 
data related to grouping within American elementary classrooms, Smith (1971, in 
press) concludes, “Thus group assignment on the basis of measured ‘ability’ or 
‘readiness’ is an accepted and widespread practice.” 


Two grouping studies which bear particular mention are those by Borg (1964) 
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and Goldberg, Passow, and Justman (1966). Lawrence (1969) summarizes the im- 
port of these two studies as “the two most carefully designed and controlled studies 
done concerning ability grouping during the elementary years. ~. .” Two school 
districts in Utah, adjacent to one another and closely comparable in size, served 
as the setting for the study conducted by Borg. One of the two districts employed 
random grouping of students, providing all students with “enrichment,” while 
the second school district adopted a group system with acceleration mechanisms 
present which sought to adapt curricular materials to ability level and also to 
enable varying rates of presentation of materials. In summarizing Borg's findings, 
Lawrence states: 


In general, Borg concluded that the grouping patterns had no consistent, general effects 
on achievement at any level... . Ability grouping may have motivated bright pupils to 
realize their achievement potential more fully, but it seemed to have little effect on the 
slow or average pupils. (p. 1) 


The second study by Goldberg, Passow, and Justman was conducted in the 
New York City Public Schools and represents the most comprehensive study to 
date on elementary school grouping. The findings in gemeral show results similar 
to those of Borg indicating that narrowing the ability range within a classroom 
on some basis of academic potential will in itself do little to produce positive 
academic change. The most significant finding of the study is that “variability in 
achievement from classroom to classroom was generally greater than the variability 
resulting from grouping pattern or pupil ability” (Lawrence, 1969). Thus one may 
tentatively conclude that teacher differences were at least as crucial to academic 
performance as were the effects of pupil ability or methods of classroom grouping. 
The study, however, fails to investigate within-class grouping. 

Related to the issue of within-class variability are the findings of the Coleman 
Report (1966) which have shown achievement highly correlated with individual 
social class. The strong correlation present in the first grade does not decrease 
during the elementary years, demonstrating, in a sense, that the schools are not 
able effectively to close the achievement gap initially resulting from student social 
class (pp. 290-325). What variation the Coleman Report does find in achieve- 
ment in the elementary years results largely from within- rather than between- 
school variations. Given that the report demonstrates that important differences 
in achievement do not arise from variations in facilities, curriculum, or staff, it 
concludes: 


One implication stands out above all: That schools bring little influence to bear on a 
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child’s achievement that is independent of his background and general social cantestt ; and 
that this very lack of independent effect means that the inequalities imposed on children 
by their home, neighborhood, and peer environment are carried along to become the 
inequalities with which they confront adult life at the end of school. For equality of gdu: 
cational opportunity through the schools must imply a strong effect of schools that is 
independent of the child’s immediate social environment, and that strong independent 
effect is not present in American Schools. (p. 325) 


It is the goal of this study to describe the manner in which such “inequalities 
imposed on children” become manifest within an urban ghetto school and the 
resultant differential educational experience for children from dissimilar social- 
class backgrounds. 


Methodology 


Data for this study were collected by means of twice weekly one and one-half hour 
observations of a single group of black children in an urban ghetto school who 
began kindergarten in September of 1967. Formal observations were conducted 
throughout the year while the children were in kindergarten and again in 1969 
when these same children were in the first half of their second-grade year. The 
children were also visited informally four times in the classroom during their first- 
grade year.! The difference between the formal and informal observations con- 


sisted in the fact that during formal visits, a continuous handwritten account was 


taken of classroom interaction and activity as it occurred. Smith and Geoffrey 


(1968) have labeled this method of classroom observation “microethnography.” 
The informal observations did not include the taking of notes during the classroom 
visit, but comments were written after the visit. Additionally, a series of interviews 
were conducted with both the kindergarten and the second-grade teachers. No 
mechanical devices were utilized to record classroom activities or interviews. 

I believe it is methodologically necessary, at this point, to clarify what benefits 
can be derived from the detailed analysis of a single group of children. The single 


most apparent weakness of the vast majority of studies of urban education is that 


they lack any longitudinal perspective. The complexities of the interactional 
Processes which evolve over time within classrooms cannot be discerned with a 
single two- or three-hour observational period. Secondly, education is a social 


* The author, due to a teaching appointment out of the city, 


was unable to conduct formal obser- 
vations of the children during their first-grade year, 
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process that cannot be reduced to variations in IQ scores over a period of time. 
At best, IQ scores merely give indications of potential, not of process. Third, I do 
not believe that this school and the classrooms within it are atypical from others 
in urban black neighborhoods (cf. both the popular literature on urban schools; 
Kohl, 1967; and Kozol, 1967; as well as the academic literature: Eddy, 1967; Fuchs, 
1969; Leacock, 1969; and Moore, 1967). The school in which this study occurred — 
was selected by the District Superintendent as one of five available to the research 
team. All five schools were visited during the course of the study and detailed 
observations were conducted in four of them. The principal at the school reported _ 
upon in this study commented that I was very fortunate in coming to his school 
since his staff (and kindergarten teacher in particular) were equal to “any in the 
city.” Finally, the utilization of longitudinal study as a research method in a 
ghetto school will enhance the possibilities of gaining further insight into mecha- 
nisms of adaptation utilized by black youth to what appears to be a basically 
white, middle-class, value-oriented institution. 


The School 


The particular school which the children attend was built in the early part of the 
1960's. It has classes from kindergarten through the eighth grade and a single 
special education class. The enrollment fluctuates near the goo level while the 
teaching staff consists of twenty-six teachers, in addition to a librarian, two physi- 
cal education instructors, the principal, and an assistant principal. There are 
also at the school, on a part time basis, a speech therapist, social worker, nurse, 
and doctor, all employed by the Board of Education. All administrators, teachers, 
staff, and pupils are black. (The author is caucasian.) The school is located in a 
blighted urban area that has 98% black population within its census district. 
Within the school itself, nearly 500 of the goo pupils (557%) come from families 
supported by funds from Aid to Dependent Children, a form of public welfare. 


The Kindergarten Class ih 
Prior to the beginning of the school year, the teacher possessed several different — 
kinds of information regarding the children that she would have in her class. 
The first was the pre-registration form completed by 13 mothers of children who 
would be in the kindergarten class. On this form, the teacher was supplied with 
the name of the child, his age, the name of his parents, his home address, his 
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phone number, and whether he had had any pre-school experience. The second 
source of information for the teacher was supplied two days before the beginning 
of school by the school social worker who provided a tentative list of all children 
enrolled in the kindergarten class who lived in homes that received public welfare 
funds. 


The third source of information on the child was gained as a result of the initial 
interview with the mother and child during the registration period, either in the 
few days prior to the beginning of school or else during the first days of school. 
In this interview, a major concern was the gathering of medical information about 
the child as well as the ascertaining of any specific parental concern related to 
the child. This latter information was noted on the “Behavioral Questionnaire” 
where the mother was to indicate her concern, if any, on 28 different items. Such 
items as thumb-sucking, bed-wetting, loss of bowel control, lying, stealing, fighting, 
and laziness were included on this questionnaire. 


The fourth source of information available to the teacher concerning the chil- 
dren in her class was both her own experiences with older siblings, and those of 
other teachers in the building related to behavior and academic performance of 
children in the same family. A rather strong informal norm had developed among 
teachers in the school such that pertinent information, especially that related to 
discipline matters, was to be passed on to the next teacher of the student. The 
teachers’ lounge became the location in which they would discuss the performance 
of individual children as well as make comments concerning the parents and their 
interests in the student and the school. Frequently, during the first days of the 
school year, there were admonitions to a specific teacher to “watch out” for a 
child believed by a teacher to be a “trouble-maker.” Teachers would also relate 
techniques of controlling the behavior of a student who had been disruptive in the 
class, Thus a variety of information concerning students in the school was shared, 


whether that information regarded academic performance, behavior in class, or 
the relation of the home to the school. 


It should be noted that not one of these four sources of information to the 
teacher was related directly to the academic potential of the incoming kinder- 
garten child. Rather, they concerned various types of social information revealing 
such facts as the financial status of certain families, 


» medical care of the child, 
presence or absence of a telephone in the home, as well as the structure of the 
family in which the child liv 


ed, i.e., number of siblings, whether the child lived 
with both, one, or neither of his natural parents. 
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The Teacher's Stimulus 


When the kindergarten teacher made the permanent seating assignments on the 
eighth day of school, not only had she the above four sources of information con- 
cerning the children, but she had also had time to observe them within the class- 
room setting. Thus the behavior, degree and type of verbalization, dress, manner- 
isms, physical appearance, and performance on the early tasks assigned during 
class were available to her as she began to form opinions concerning the capabili- 
ties and potential of the various children. That such evaluation of the children 
by the teacher was beginning, I believe, there is little doubt. Within a few days, 
only a certain group of children were continually being called on to lead the class 
in the Pledge of Allegiance, read the weather calendar each day, come to the front 
for “show and tell” periods, take messages to the office, count the number of chil- 
dren present in the class, pass out materials for class projects, be in charge of 
equipment on the playground, and lead the class to the bathroom, library, or on a 
school tour. This one group of children, that continually were physically close to 
the teacher and had a high degree of verbal interaction with her, she placed at 
Table 1. 

As one progressed from Table 1 to Table 2 and Table 3, there was an increasing 
dissimilarity between each group of children at the different tables on at least 
four major criteria. The first criterion appeared to be the physical appearance 
of the child. While the children at Table 1 were all dressed in clean clothes that 
were relatively new and pressed, most of the children at Table 2, and with only 
one exception at Table 3, were all quite poorly dressed. The clothes were old and 
often quite dirty. The children at Tables 2 and 3 also had a noticeably different 
quality and quantity of clothes to wear, especially during the winter months. 
Whereas the children at Table 1 would come on cold days with heavy coats and 
sweaters, the children at the other two tables often wore very thin spring coats 
and summer clothes. The single child at Table 3 who came to school quite 
nicely dressed came from a home in which the mother was receiving welfare funds, 
but was supplied with clothing for the children by the families of her brother 
and sister, 7 

An additional aspect of the physical appearance of the children paasa to their 
body odor. While none of the children at Table ı came to class with an odor of 
urine on them, there were two children at Table 2 and five children at Table 3 
who frequently had such an odor. There was not a clear distinction. among the 
children at the various tables as to the degree of “blackness” of their skin, but 
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there were more children at the third table with very dark skin (five in all) than 
there were at the first table (three). There was also a noticeable distinction among 
the various groups of children as to the condition of their hair. While the three 
boys at Table 1 all had short hair cuts and the six girls at the same table had 
their hair “processed” and combed, the number of children with either matted or 
unprocessed hair increased at Table 2 (two boys and three girls) and eight of the 
children at Table g (four boys and four girls), None of the children in the kinder- 
garten class wore their hair in the style of a “natural.” 

A second major criteria which appeared to differentiate the children at the 
various tables was their interactional behavior, both among themselves and with 
the teacher. The several children who began to develop as leaders within the class 
by giving directions to other members, initiating the division of the class into teams 
on the playground, and seeking to speak for the class to the teacher (“We want 
to color now”), all were placed by the teacher at Table 1. This same group of 
children displayed considerable ease in their interaction with her. Whereas the 
children at Tables 2 and 3 would often linger on the periphery of groups sur- 
rounding the teacher, the children at Table 1 most often crowded close to her. 

The use of language within the classroom appeared to be the third major dif- 
ferentiation among the children. While the children placed at the first table were 
quite verbal with the teacher, the children placed at the remaining two tables 
spoke much less frequently with her. The children placed at the first table also 
displayed a greater use of Standard American English within the classroom. 
Whereas the children placed at the last two tables most often responded to the 
teacher in black dialect, the children at the first table did so very infrequently. In 
other words, the children at the first table were much more adept at the use of 
“school language” than were those at the other tables. The teacher utilized stan- 
dard American English in the classroom and one group of children were able to 
tespond in a like manner. The frequency of a “no response” to a question from 
the teacher was recorded at a ratio of nearly three to one for the children at the 
last two tables as opposed to Table 1. When questions were asked, the children 
who were placed at the first table most often gave a response. 

The final apparent criterion by which the children at the 
noticeably different from those at the other tables consiste 
factors which were known to the teacher prior to her seati 
it is not known to what degree she utilized this parti 
assigned seats, it does contribute to developing a clear 
the various tables. Table 1 gives a summary of the dis 


first table were quite 
d of a series of social 
ng the children. Though 
cular criterion when she 
profile of the children at 
tribution of the children at 
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the three tables on a series of variables related to social and family conditions. 
Such variables may be considered to give indication of the relative status of the 
children within the room, based on the income, education and size of the family. 
(For a discussion of why these three variables of income, education, and family 
size may be considered as significant indicators of social status, cf. Frazier, 1962; 
Freeman, et. al., 1959; Gebhard, et al., 1958; Kahl, 1957; Notestein, 1953; Reiss- 
man, 1959; Rose, 1956; Simpson and Yinger, 1958.) 


TABLE ı 

Distribution of Socio-Economic Status Factors by 

Seating Arrangement at the Three Tables 7 
in the Kindergarten Classroom 


Seating Arrangement®* 
Factors Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 
Income 
1) Families on welfare ........2-.--..seeeeeereneereeee 0 2 4 
2) Families with father employed ..............+++50++- 6 3 2 
3) Families with mother employed .. oe ngOh 5 5 
4) Families with both parents employed . . 5 3 2 
5) Total family income below $3,000. /yr** ...-..-- 0 4 7 
6) Total family income above $12,000. /yr®* ...--.----+- 4 0 oO 
Education 
1) Father ever grade school .... 6 3 2 
2) Father ever high school ..........-----++++ 5 2 1 
8) Father ever college ...... 1 0 0 
4) Mother ever grade school 9 10 8 
5) Mother ever high school . 7 6 $: 
6) Mother ever college 4 0 0 
7) Children with pre-school experience 1 1 0 
1) Families with one child .......-..++: 1 0 
2) Families with six or more children .. 6 7 
3) Average number of siblings in family 5 5 w 


4) Families with both parents present ..-- 


© There are nine children at Table 1, eleven at Table 2, and ten children at Table 3. 
** Estimated from stated occupation. 
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Believing, as I do, that the teacher did not randomly assign the children to the 
various tables, it is then necessary to indicate the basis for the seating arrange- 
ment. I would contend that the teacher developed, utilizing some combination of 
the four criteria outlined above, a series of expectations about the potential per- 
formance of each child and then grouped the children according to perceived 
similarities in expected performance. The teacher herself informed me that the 
first table consisted of her “fast learners” while those at the last two tables “had 
no idea of what was going on in the classroom.” What becomes crucial in this 
discussion is to ascertain the basis upon which the teacher developed her criteria 
of “fast learner” since there had been no formal testing of the children as to their 
academic potential or capacity for cognitive development. She made evaluative 
judgments of the expected capacities of the children to perform academic tasks 
after eight days of school. 

Certain criteria became indicative of expected success and others became indica- 
tive of expected failure. Those children who closely fit the teacher’s “ideal type” 
of the successful child were chosen for seats at Table 1. Those children that had 
the least “goodness of fit” with her ideal type were placed at the third table. The 
criteria upon which a teacher would construct her ideal type of the successful 


student would rest in her perception of certain attributes in the child that she 
believed would make for success, To understand wh 
“success,” one would have to examine 


normative reference group” for Mrs. 
1.2 I believe that the reference group 
onstituted success was a mixed black- 


interaction among adults; high degree o 


English; the ability to become a leader; a neat and clean appearance; coming from 


a family that is educated, employed, living together, and interested in the child; 
and the ability to participate well as a member of a group. 


* The names of all staff and students are 
K e sta Pscudonyms, Names are rovided to indicate that th 
discussion relates to living persons, and not to fictional characters cepa by the Sakae : 
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The kindergarten teacher appeared to have been raised in a home where the 
above values were emphasized as important. Her mother was a college graduate, 
as were her brother and sisters. The family lived in the same neighborhood for 
many years, and the father held a responsible position with a public utility com- 
pany in the city. The family was devoutly religious and those of the family still 
in the city attend the same church. She and other members of her family were 
active in a number of civil rights organizations in the city. Thus, it appears that 
the kindergarten teacher's “normative reference group” coincided quite closely 
with those groups in which she did participate and belong. There was little dis- 
crepancy between the normative values of the mixed black-white educated middle- 
class and the values of the groups in which she held membership. The attributes 
indicative of “success” among those of the educated middle class had been attained 
by the teacher. She was a college graduate, held positions of respect and responsi- 
bility in the black community, lived in a comfortable middle-class section of the 
city in a well-furnished and spacious home, together with her husband earned 
over $20,000 per year, was active in a number of community organizations, and 
had parents, brother, and sisters similar in education, income, and occupational 
positions. 

The teacher ascribed high status to a certain 
who fit her perception of the criteria necessary 
at Table 1. With her reference group orientation as to what constitute the quali- 
ties essential for “success,” she responded favorably to those children who possessed 
such necessary attributes. Her resultant preferential treatment of a select group of 
children appeared to be derived from her belief that certain behavioral and cultural 
characteristics are more crucial to learning in school than are others. In a similar 
manner, those children who appeared not to possess the criteria essential for suc- 
cess were ascribed low status and described as “failures” by the teacher. They 
were relegated to positions at Table 2 and 3. The placement of the children then 
appeared to result from their possessing Or lacking the certain desired cultural 
characteristics perceived as important by the teacher. . 

ding to the expectation 


The organization of the kindergarten classroom accor 
= hool became the basis for the differ- 


of success or failure after the eighth day of scl 

ential treatment of the children for the remainder of the school year. From the 
day that the class was assigned permanent seats, the activities ue the classroom were 
perceivably different from previously. The fundamental division of the class into 
those expected to learn and those expected not to permeated the teacher's orien- 


tation to the class. 


group of children within the class 
to be among the “fast learners” 
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The teacher's rationalization for narrowing her attention to selected students 
was that the majority of the remainder of the class (in her words) “just had no 
idea of what was going on in the classroom.” Her reliance on the few students of 
ascribed high social status reached such proportions that on occasion, the teacher 
would use one of these students as an exemplar that the remainder of the class 
would do well to emulate. 


(It is Fire Prevention Week and the teacher is trying to have the children say so. The chil- 
dren make a number of incorrect responses, a few of which follow:) Jim, who had raised 
his hand, in answer to the question, “Do you know what week it is?” says, “October.” The 
teacher says “No, that’s the name of the month. Jane, do you know what special week this 
is?” and Jane responds, “It cold outside.” Teacher says, “No, that is not it either. I guess 
Twill have to call on Pamela. Pamela, come here and stand by me and tell the rest of the 
boys and girls what special week this is.” Pamela leaves her chair, comes and stands by the 
teacher, turns and faces the rest of the class. The teacher puts her arm around Pamela, 


and Pamela says, “It fire week.” The teacher responds, “Well Pamela, that is close. Actually 
it is Fire Prevention Week.” 


On another occasion, the Friday after Hallowe'en, the teacher informed the 
class that she would allow time for all the students to come to the front of the 
class and tell of their experiences, She, in reality, called on six students, five of 
whom sat at Table tand the sixth at Table 2. Not only on this occasion, but on 


others, the teacher focused her attention on the experiences of the higher status 
students,? 


(The students are involved in acting out a 


skit arranged by the teacher on how a family 
should come together to eat the evenin; 


ig meal.) The students acting the roles of mother, 


n at school. The Table 2 boy makes few comments. 

mother is supported by ADC funds.) The teacher 
to have to let Milt (Table 1) be the new son. Sam, 
you seem to be one who would know what a son is 
You come and take Sam’s place.” 


comments, “I think that we are going 

_ why don’t you go and sit down. Milt, 
Supposed to do at the dinner table. 
In this instance, the lower-status 


student was penalized, not only for failing to 
a 
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K 


have verbalized middleclass table talk, but more fundamentally, for lacking 


middle-class experiences. He had no actual father to whom he could speak at the 


dinner table, yet he was expected to speak fluently with an imaginary one. 


Though the blackboard was long enough to extend parallel to all three tables, 
the teacher wrote such assignments as arithmetic problems and drew all illustra- 
tions on the board in front of the students at Table 1. A rather poignant example 
of the penalty the children at Table 3 had to pay was that they often could not. 


see the board material. jù 


Lilly stands up out of her seat. Mrs. Caplow asks Lilly what she wants. Lilly makes no — 


verbal response to the question. Mrs. Caplow then says rather firmly to Lilly, “Sit down.” 
Lilly does. However, Lilly sits down sideways in the chair (so she is still facing the teacher). 
Mrs. Caplow instructs Lilly to put her feet under the table. This Lilly does. Now she is 
facing directly away from the teacher and the blackboard where the teacher is demonstrat- 
ing to the students how to print the letter, “O.” oe 


hes 
The realization of the self-fulfilling prophecy within the classroom was in its 
final stages by late May of the kindergarten year. Lack of communication with 
the teacher, lack of involvement in the class activities and infrequent instruction 
all characterized the situation of the children at Tables 2 and 3. During one 


observational period of an hour in May, ation 
directed towards any child at either Table 2 or 3 by the teacher except for twice 
he teacher devoted her attention to teac ing those 
at Table 2 and g to elicit the atten- 


ny 


commanding “sit down.” T. 
children at Table 1. Attempts by the children 
tion of the teacher were much fewer than earlier in the school year. sh 
In June, after school had ended for the year, the teacher was asked to comment 
on the children in her class. Of the children at the first table, she noted: 
t is that very few children in my class are exceptional. 


I guess the best way to describe i i € me 
I guess you could notice this just from the way the children were seated this year. Th 


at Table 1 gave consistently the most responses throughout 
interested and aware of what was going on in the classroom. ie 


Of those children at the remaining two tables, the teacher commented: 


dais 
It seems to me that some of the children at Table 2 and most all the children at Table 3 
at times seem to have no idea of what is going on in the classroom and were off in anos, 
world all by themselves. It just appears that some can do it and some cannot, I gon t mos 
that it is the teaching that affects those that cannot do it, but some are just basically ) 


achievers. 
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not a single act of communication was À 
r twice 


the year and seemed most — 


The Students’ Response 


The students in the kindergarten classroom did not sit passively, internalizing 
the behavior the teacher directed towards them. Rather, they responded to the 
stimuli of the teacher, both in internal differentiations within the class itself and 
also in their response to the teacher. The type of response a student made was 
highly dependent upon whether he sat at Table 1 or at one of the two other tables. 
The single classroom of black students did not respond as a homogenous unit to 
the teacher-inspired social organization of the room. 

For the high-status students at Table 1, the response to the track system of the 
teacher appeared to be at least three-fold. One such response was the directing 
of ridicule and belittlement towards those children at Tables 2 and g. At no point 


during the entire school year was a child from Table 2 or 3 ever observed directing 
such remarks at the children at Table 1. 


Mrs. Caplow says, “Raise your hand if you want me to call on you. I won't call on anyone 
who calls out.” She then says, “All right, now who knows that numeral? What is it, Tony?” 
Tony makes no verbal response but rather walks to the front of the classroom and stands 
by Mrs. Caplow. Gregory calls out, “He don’t know. He scared.” Then Ann calls out, “It 
sixteen, stupid.” (Tony sits at Table 8, Gregory and Ann sit at Table 1.) 


Jim starts to say out loud that he is smarter than Tom. He repeats it over and over again, 
“I smarter than you. I smarter than you.” (Jim sits at Table 1, Tom at Table 3.) 


Milt came over to the observer and told him to look at Lilly's shoes, I asked him why 1 
should and he replied, “Because they so ragged and dirty.” (Milt is at Table 1, Lilly at 
Table 3.) 


When I asked Lilly what it was that she was drawing, 


1 she replied, “A parachute.” Gregory 
interrupted and said, “She can't draw nothin’.” 


high value on middle-class “success” yal 


it must not be assumed, however, that though the children at Tables 2 and 3 
did not participate in classroom activities and were systematically ignored by the 
teacher, they did not learn, I contend that in fact they did learn i 
mentally different way from the way in which the high- 
learned, The children at Table 2 and 3 who were u 


, but in a funda- 
status children at Table 1 
nable to interact with the 
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teacher began to develop patterns of interaction among themselves whereby they 
would discuss the material that the teacher was presenting to the children at 
Table 1. Thus I have termed their method of grasping the material “secondary 
learning” to imply that knowledge was not gained in direct interaction with the 
teacher, but through the mediation of peers and also through listening to the 
teacher though she was not speaking to them. That the children were grasping, in 
part, the material presented in the classroom, was indicated to me in home visits 
when the children who sat at Table 3 would relate material specifically taught by the 
teacher to the children at Table 1, It is not as though the children at Table 2 and 3 
were ignorant of what was being taught in the class, but rather that the patterns 
of classroom interaction established by the teacher inhibited the low-status chil- 
dren from verbalizing what knowledge they had accumulated, Thus, from the 
teacher’s terms of reference, those who could not discuss must not know. Her 
expectations continued to be fulfilled, for though the low-status children had 
accumulated knowledge, they did not have the opportunity to verbalize it and, 
consequently, the teacher could not know what they had learned. Children at 
Table 2 and g had learned material presented in the kindergarten class, but would 
continue to be defined by the teacher as children who could not or would not 
learn, 7 

A second response of the higher status students to the differential behavior of 
the teacher towards them was to seek solidarity and closeness with the teacher 


and urge Table 2 and 3 children to comply with her wishes. 


The teacher is out of the room. Pamela says to the class, “We all should clean up before 
J] not returned and Pamela begins 


the teacher comes.” Shortly thereafter the teacher has stil ae AA 
to supervise other children in the class. She says to one girl from Table 3, “Girl, leave thai 
piano alone.” The child plays only a short time longer and then leaves. 

go and take off their coats since they have come 


The teacher has instructed the students to r 
our clothes. 


in from the playground. Milt says, “Ok y'al, let’s go take off 


At this time Jim says to the teacher, “Mrs, Caplow, they pretty flowers on your bak 
Mrs. Caplow responded, “Yes, Jim, those flowers are roses, but we will not have 2e my 
longer. The roses will die and rest until spring because it is getting so cold outside. 

ir desks and form a semi-circle around 


When the teacher tells the students to come from the! a semirc 
nd is practically sitting in her lap. 


her, Gregory scoots up very close to Mrs. Caplow ai 
takes off his coat and goes to the coat room to 


Gregory has come into the room late. He ‘ 
gits the very front of the group and is now closest 


hang it up. He comes back and sits down in 
to the teacher. 
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The higher-status students in the class perceived the lower status and esteem 
the teacher ascribed to those children at Tables 2 and 3. Not only would the 
Table 1 students attempt to control and ridicule the Table 2 and 3 students, but 
‘they also perceived and yerbalized that they, the Table 1 students, were better 
students and were receiving differential treatment from the teacher. 


The children are rehearsing a play, Little Red Riding Hood. Pamela tells the observer, 


“The teacher gave me the best part.” The teacher overheard this comment, smiled, and 
made no verbal response. 


The children are Preparing to go on a field trip to a local dairy. The teacher has designated 


Gregory as the “sheriff” for the trip. Mrs. Caplaw stated that for the field trip today Gregory 


would be the sheriff, Mrs, Caplow simply watched as Gregory would walk up to a student 


and push him back into line saying, “Boy, stand where you suppose to.” Several times he 
went up to students from Table 3 and showed them the badge that the teacher had given 
to him and said, “Teacher made me sheriff.” 
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begins to cry.... The teacher now shows the group a large posterboard with a picture ofa 
white child going to school. s peny 


The teacher is demonstrating how to mount leaves between two pieces of wax paper. 
Betty leaves the group and goes back to her seat and begins to color. i 


The teacher is instructing the children in how they can make a “spooky thing” i for Hallo- 
we'en. James turns away from the teacher and puts his head on his desk, Mrs, Caplow y 
looks at James and says, “James, sit up and look here.” i 3 


The children are supposed to make United Nations flags. They have been told that the: 
do not have to make exact replicas of the teacher's flag. They have before them the ma- 
terials to make the flags. Lilly and James are the only children who have not yet started 
to work on their flags. Presently, James has his head under his desk and Lilly simply sits 
and watches the other children. Now they are both staring into space. -. . (5 minutes later) 
Lilly and James have not yet started, while several other children have already finished. oo 
A minute later, with the teacher telling the children to begin to clean up their scraps, 
Lilly is still staring into space. see 
The teacher has the children seated on the floor in front of her asking them questions 


she had read to them. The teacher says, “June, your back is turned, I _ 
(The child had turned completely around and was facing away — 


about a story that 
want to-see your face.” 
from the group.) apna 
The teacher told the students to come from their seats and form a semi-circle on the floor 


in front of her. The girls all sit very close to the piano where the teacher is seated. The 


boys sit a good distance back away from the girls and away from the teacher. Lilly finishes 
the group of girls, but she is actually — 


her work at her desk and comes and sits at the rear of ‘ sale 
in the middle of the open space separating the boys and the girls. She speaks to no one 
eae) 


and simply sits staring off. fer 
The verbal and physical hostility that the children at Tables 2 and 3 began 
rrored what the Table 1 students 


to act out among themselves in many ways mii e lts 
and the teacher were also saying about them. There are numerous instanc i 
the observations of the children at Tables 2 and 3 calling one another stupid,” — 
“dummy,” or “dumb dumb.” Racial overtones were noted on two occasions when 


one boy called another a “nigger,” and on another orason when a ginh called x j 
boy an “almond head.” Threats of beatings, “whoppins, and even spitting on a 

child were also recorded among those at Tables 2 and 3. Also at Table 2, He 
instances were observed in which a single child hoarded all the supplies fora e 
whole table. Similar manifestations of hostility were not observed among ose 
children at the first table. The single incident of strong anger or hostility by one 


+ 
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child at Table 1 against another child at the same table occurred when one ac- 
cused the other of copying from his paper. The second denied it and an argument 
ensued. 

In the organization of hostility within the classroom, there may be at least, the 
tentative basis for the rejection of a popular “folk myth” of American society, 
which is that children are inherently cruel to one another and that this tendency 
towards cruelty must be socialized into socially acceptable channels. The evidence 
from this classroom would indicate that much of the cruelty displayed was a re- 
sult of the social organization of the class. Those children at Tables 2 and 3 who 
displayed cruelty appeared to have learned from the teacher that it was acceptable 
to act in an aggressive manner towards those from low-income and poorly 
educated backgrounds. Their cruelty was not diffuse, but rather focused on a 
specific group—the other poor children, Likewise, the incidence of such behavior in- 
creased over time. The children at Tables 2 and 3 did not begin the school year 
ridiculing and belittling each other. This social process began to emerge with the 
outline of the social organization the teacher imposed upon the class. The children 
from the first table were also apparently socialized into a pattern of behavior in 
which they perceived that they could direct hostility and aggression towards those 
at Table 2 and 3, but not towards one another. The children in the class learned 
who was vulnerable to hostility and who was not through the actions of the 


teacher. She established the patterns of differential behavior which the class 
adopted, 


First Grade 


Though Mrs. Caplow had anticipated that only twelve of the children from the 
kindergarten class would attend the first grade in the same school, eighteen of 
the children were assigned during the summer to the first-grade classroom in the 
main building. The remaining children either were assigned to a new school a 
few blocks north, or were assigned to a branch school designed to handle the over- 


flow from the main building, or had moved away, Mrs. Logan, 


the first-grade 
teacher, had had more than twenty years of teaching experience in the city public 


school system, and every school in which she had taught was more tl 
black. During the 1968-1969 school year, 
classroom of Mrs. Logan. No visits were 
new school to visit children from the kin 


school. During my visits to the first-gr 


han go percent 
four informal visits were made to the 
made to either the branch school or the 
dergarten class who had left their original 
ade room, I kept only brief notes of the 
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short conversations that I had with Mrs. Logan; I did not conduct formal obser- 
vations of the activities of the children in the class. 

During the first-grade school year, there were thirty-three children in the class- 
room. In addition to the eighteen from the kindergarten class, there were nine 
children repeating the first grade and also six children new to the school. Of the 
eighteen children who came from the kindergarten class to the first grade in the 
main building, seven were from the previous year's Table 1, six from Table g, and 
five from Table 3. 

In the first-grade classroom, Mrs. Logan also divided the children into three 
groups. Those children whom she placed at “Table A” had all been Table 1 
students in kindergarten. No student who had sat at Table 2 or 3 in kindergarten 
was placed at Table A in the first grade. Instead, all the students from Table 2 
and 3—with one exception—were placed together at “Table B.” At the third 
table which Mrs. Logan called “Table C,” she placed the nine children repeating 
the grade plus Betty who had sat at Table 3 in the kindergarten class. Of the six 
new students, two were placed at Table A and four at Table C. Thus the totals 
for the three tables were nine students at Table A, ten at Table B, and fourteen 
at Table C. 

The seating arrangement that began in the kindergarten as a result of the teach- 
er's definition of which children possessed or lacked the perceived necessary char- 
acteristics for success in the public school system emerged in the first grade as a 
caste phenomenon in which there was absolutely no mobility upward. That is, of 
those children whom Mrs. Caplow had perceived as potential “failures” and thus 
seated at either Table 2 or 3 in the kindergarten, not one was assigned to the table 
of the “fast learners” in the first grade. 

The initial label given to the children by the 
reinforced in her interaction with those students throughout the school year. 
When the children were ready to pass into the first grade, their penned labels 
from the teacher as either successes or failures assumed objective dimensions. The 
first-grade teacher no longer had to rely on merely the presence or absence of 
certain behavioral and attitudinal characteristics to ascertain who wom do a 
and who would do poorly in the class. Objective records of the tS ee 
material completed by the children during the kindergarten yeariwere avai $ 
to her. Thus, upon the basis of what material the various tables in kindergar ia 
had completed, Mrs. Logan could form her first-grade tables for reading an 
arithmetic. 

The kindergarten teacher's disproporti 


kindergarten teacher had been 


onate allocation of her teaching time re- 
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sulted in the Table 1 students’ having completed more material at the end of the 
school year than the remainder of the class. As a result, the Table 1 group from 
Kindergarten remained intact in the first grade, as they were the only students 
prepared for the first-grade reading material. Those children from Tables 2 and 3 
had not yet completed all the material from kindergarten and had to spend the 
first weeks of the first-grade school year finishing kindergarten level lessons. The 
criteria established by the school system as to what constituted the completion of 
the necessary readiness material to begin first-grade lessons insured that the Table 
2 and 3 students could not be placed at Table A. The only children who had 
completed the material were those from Table 1, defined by the kindergarten 

_ teacher as successful students and whom she then taught most often because the 
remainder of the class “had no idea what was going on.” 

It would be somewhat misleading, however, to indicate that there was absolutely 
no mobility for any of the students between the seating assignments in kinder- 
garten and those in the first grade. All of the students save one who had been 
seated at Table 3 during the kindergarten year were moved “up” to Table B in 
the first grade.. The majority of Table C students were those having to repeat the 
grade level. As a tentative explanation of Mrs. Logan’s rationale for the develop- 
ment of the Table C seating assignments, she may have assumed that within her 
class there existed one group of students who possessed so very little of the per- 
ceived behavioral patterns and attitudes necessary for success that they had to be 
kept separate from the remainder of the class. (Table C was placed by itself on 
the opposite side of the room from Tables A and B.) The Table C students were 
spoken of by the first-grade teacher in a manner reminiscent of the way in which 
Mrs. Caplow spoke of the Table 3 students the previous year. 

Students who were placed at Table A appeared to be perceived by Mrs, Logan 
as students who not only possessed the criteria necessary for future success, both 
in the public school system and in the larger society, but who also had proven 
themselves capable in academic work. These students appeared to possess the 
characteristics considered most essential for “middle-class” success by the teacher. 
Though students at Table B lacked many of the “qualities” and characteristics 


of the Table A students, they were not perceived as lacking them to the same extent 
as those placed at Table C. 


_ A basic tenet in explaining 
she shared a similar reference 
cess” 


Mrs. Logan’s seating arrangement is, 


re well educated, 
ncome neighbor- 
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hoods, were active in a number of charitable and civil rights organizations, and _ : 


expressed strong religious convictions and moral standards. Both were educated 
in the city teacher's college and had also attained graduate degrees. Their back- 
grounds as well as the manner in which they described the various groups of 
students in their classes would indicate that they shared a similar reference group 
and set of expectations as to what constituted the indices of the “successful” 
student. slat 


AW 


Second Grade 


Of the original thirty students in kindergarten and eighteen in first grade, ten — 


e; 


students were assigned to the only second-grade class in the main building. Of the 


eight original kindergarten students who did not come to the second grade from 


the first, three were repeating first grade while the remainder had moved. The — 
teacher in the second grade also divided the class into three groups, though she” 


did not give them number or letter designations. Rather, she called the first group 
the “Tigers.” The middle group she labeled the “Cardinals,” 


nated by the teacher as “Clowns.’”* bi 


In the second-grade seating scheme, no student from the first grade who had 


not sat at Table A was moved “up” to the Tigers at the beginning of second grade. 
All those students who in first grade had been at Table B or Table C and returned 
to the second grade were placed in the Cardinal group. The Clowns consisted of 


six second-grade repeaters plus three students who were new to the class. ‘OF the 
the first grade, six were Tigers 


ten original kindergarten students who came from 5 
and four were Cardinals. Table 2 illustrates that the distribution of sociali coo 
nomic factors from the kindergarten year remained essentially unchanged in the 
second grade. b ` a 
By the time the children came to the second grade, their seating i ; 
appeared to be based not on the teacher's expectations of how = pa 
perform, but rather on the basis of past performance of the child. Available pre 
teacher when she formulated the seating groups were on agri eve ia: 
kindergarten and first grade, IQ scores from kindergarten, listing of ene ga 
pations for approximately half of the class, reading scores from s T gi rr, 


vias, 


sik thi pool, though the seating 
‘The names were not given to the groups until the third week of ac A, in aie 
arrangement was established on the third day. 
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while the second- — 
grade repeaters plus several new children assigned to the third table were desig- — 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of Socio-Economic Status Factors by Seating Arrangement 
in the Three Reading Groups in the Second-Grade Classroom. 


Seating Arrangement* 


Factors Tigers Cardinals Clowns 
Income 
ek WA a a A a i 
MyeeRamilles On A <2... s6.is esses sescescseeten 2 4 7 
2) Families with father employed ............. Eg 5 1 
3) Families with mother employed ...... CET: 11 6 
4) Families with both parents employed 7 5 1 
5) Total family income below $3,000. /yr** ............ 1 5 8 
6) Total family income above $12,000, /yr**. PERIA 4 0 0 
Education 
1) ‘Father ever grade school ...................c0ces00e 8 6 1 
2) Father ever high school . 7 4 0 
3) Father ever college ...... 0 0 0 
4) Mother ever grade school .. 12 13 9 
5) Mother ever high school , NRR. 7 4 
6) Mother ever college ............... ets 0 0 
7) Children with pre-school experience ............,..., 1 0 0 
Family Size 
1) Families with one child .........,..... 0,0... 0 1 
2) Families with six or more children 8 5 
3) Average number of siblings in family . 6-7 7-8 
4) Families with both parents present ... 6 1 


* There are twelve children in the Tiger group, 
nine children in the Clown group. 
** Estimated from stated occupation, 


fourteen children in the Cardinal group, and 


students at the end of first grade, 
the informal evaluations from bot 
The single most important da 


evaluations from the speech teacher and also 
h the kindergarten and first-grade teachers. 

ta utilized by the teacher in devising seating 
groups were the reading scores indicating the performance of the students at the 
end of the first grade, The second-grade teacher indicated that she attempted to 
divide the groups primarily on the basis of these scores, The Tigers were designated 
as the highest reading group and the Cardinals the middle. The Clowns were 
assigned a first-grade reading level, though they were, 


for the most part, repeaters 
from the previous year in second grade. The caste ch: 


aracter of the reading groups 
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became clear as the year progressed, in that all three groups were reading in differ- 
ent books and it was school policy that no child could go on to a new book until 
the previous one had been completed. Thus there was no way for the child, should 
he have demonstrated competence at a higher reading level, to advance, since he 
had to continue at the pace of the rest of his reading group. The teacher never 
allowed individual reading in order that a child might finish a book on his own 
and move ahead. No matter how well a child in the lower reading groups might 
have read, he was destined to remain in the same reading group. This is, in a sense, 
another manifestation of the self-fulfilling prophecy in that a “slow learner” had 
no option but to continue to be a slow learner, regardless of performance or 
potential. Initial expectations of the kindergarten teacher two years earlier as to 
the ability of the child resulted in placement in a reading group, whether high 
or low, from which there appeared to be no escape. The child’s journey through 
the early grades of school at one reading level and in one social grouping appeared 
to be pre-ordained from the eighth day of kindergarten. 

The expectations of the kindergarten teacher appeared to be fulfilled by late 
spring. Her description of the academic performance of the children in June had 
a strong “goodness of fit” with her stated expectations from the previous Septem- 
ber. For the first- and second-grade teachers alike, there was no need to rely on 
intuitive expectations as to what the performance of the child would be. They 
were in the position of being able to base future expectations upon past parion 
mance. At this point, the relevance of the self-fulfilling prophecy again th evident, 
for the very criteria by which the first- and second-grade teachers established their 
three reading groups were those manifestations of performance most affected by 
the previous experience of the child. That is, which reading books were completed, 
the amount of arithmetic and reading readiness material that had been completed, 
and the mastery of basic printing skills all became the significant criteria estab- 
lished by the Board of Education to determine the level at which the child would 
begin the first grade. A similar process of standard evaluation by past performance 
on criteria established by the Board appears to have been the basis for: the arrange- 
ment of reading groups within the second grade. Thus, again, the initial patterns 
of expectations and her acting upon them appeared to place the kindergarten 
teacher in the position of establishing the parameters of the educational pa 
ence for the various children in her class. The [ete mO clearly pEi 
by the seating arrangement at the various tables, remained intact through bo! 


the first and second grades. 


i i ial status 
The phenomenon of teacher expectation based upon a variety of social sta 
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criteria did not appear to be limited to the Kindergarten teacher alone. When the 
second-grade teacher was asked to evaluate the children in her class by reading 
group, she responded in terms reminiscent of the kindergarten teacher. Though 
such a proposition would be tenuous at best, the high degree of similarity in the 
responses of both the kindergarten and second-grade teachers suggests that there 
may be among the teachers in the school a common set of criteria as to what con- 
stitutes the successful and promising student. If such is the case, then the particu- 
lar individual who happens to occupy the role of kindergarten teacher is less 
crucial. For if the expectations of all staff within the school are highly similar, 
it then with little difficulty there could be an interchange of teachers among the 
grades with little or no noticeable effect upon the performance of the various 
groups of students. If all teachers have similar expectations as to which types of 
students perform well and which types perform poorly, the categories established 
by the kindergarten teacher could be expected to reflect rather closely the manner 
in which other teachers would also have grouped the class, 

As the indication of the high degree of similarity between the manner in which 
the kindergarten teacher described the three tables and the manner in which the 
second-grade teacher discussed the “Tigers, Cardinals, and Clowns,” exerpts of 
an interview with the second-grade teacher are presented, where she stated her 
Opinions of the three groups. 


Concerning the Tigers: 


Q: Mrs. Benson, how would you de: 
and academic performance? 
R: Well, they are my fastest group. They are very smart. 
Q: Mrs. Benson, how would you describe the Tigers in terms of discipline matters? 
i Well, the Tigers are very talkative. Susan, Pamela, and Ruth, they are always running 
but they get their work done first. I don’t have much trouble 


scribe the Tigers in terms of their learning ability 


academic performance? 
R: They are slow to finish their work ., 
ay though, don’t care to come to school too much, Rema, Gary, 
quite a bit. The Tigers are never absent, 


« but they get finished, You know, a lot of them, 
and Toby are absent 
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Q: Mrs. Benson, how would you describe the Cardinals in terms of discipline matters? 

R: Not too bad. Since they work so slow they don’t have time to talk. They are not like 
the Tigers who finish in a hurry and then just sit and talk with each other, i 

Q: Mrs. Benson, what value do you think the Cardinals hold for an education? 

R: Well, I don’t think they have as much interest in education as do the Tigers, but you 


know it is hard to say. Most will like to come to school, but the parents will 
them from coming. They either have to baby sit, or the clothes are dirty. ‘These are 
the excuses the parents often give. But I guess most of the Cardinals want to’ go on 
and finish and go on to college. A lot of them have ambitions when they grow a 
It’s mostly the parents’ fault that they are not at the school more often. 2 


In the kindergarten class, the teacher appeared to perceive the major ability gap 
to lie between the students at Table 1 and those at Table 2, That is, those at 
Tables 2 and g were perceived as more similar in potential than were those at 
Tables 1 and 2. This was not the case in the second-grade classroom. The teacher 
appeared to perceive the major distinction in ability as lying between the | di- 
nals and the Clowns. Thus she saw the Tigers and the Cardinals as much doser 
in performance and potential than the Cardinals and the Clowns. The teacher's 
responses to the questions concerning the Clowns lends credence to this interpre- 


tation, 


Q: Mrs. Benson, how would you describe the Clowns in terms of learning ability DA f 


academic performance? 
slow. You know most of them are still doing first-grade ptt 


Well, they are really 
Mrs. Benson, how would you describe the Clowns in terms of discipline matters? | 
are not very neat. They like to 


They are very playful. They like to play a lot. They 5 

talk a lot and play a lot. When I read to them, boy, do they have a good time. You 
know, the Tigers and the Cardinals will sit quietly and listen when I read to them, 
but the Clowns, they are always so restless. They always want to stand up. When K 
read, it is really something else. You know—Diane and Pat especially like to stan 
up. All these children, too, are very aggressive. 
Mrs. Benson, what value do you think the Clowns hold for añ epe 

I don't think very much. I don't think education means much to them at this stage. 


ve 
I know it doesn’t mean anything to Randy and George. To most aea ae 
think it really matters at this stage. 


POT 
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Further Notes on rage Second Grade: Reward and Punishment 
school, it was evident that both the i 
teaching the groups within me 
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Throughout the length of the study in the 
kindergarten and second-grade teachers were 


classes in a dissimilar manner. Variations were evident, for example, in the 
amount of time the teachers spent teaching the different groups, in the manner 
in which certain groups were granted privileges which were denied to others, and 
in the teacher's proximity to the different groups. Two additional considerations 
related to the teacher's use of reward and punishment. 

Though variations were evident from naturalistic observations in the kinder- 
garten, a systematic evaluation was not attempted of the degree to which such differ- 
ential behavior was a significant aspect of the classroom interactional patterns. 
When observations were being conducted in the second grade, it appeared that 
there was on the part of Mrs. Benson a differentiation of reward and punishment 
similar to that displayed by Mrs. Caplow. In order to examine more closely the 
degree to which variations were present over time, three observational periods 
were totally devoted to the tabulation of each of the individual behavioral units 
directed by the teacher towards the children. Each observational period was three 
and one-half hours in length, lasting from 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. The dates of 
the observations were the Fridays at the end of eight, twelve, and sixteen weeks of 
school—October 24, November 21, and December 19, 1969, respectively. 

A mechanism for evaluating the varieties of teacher behavior was developed. 
Behavior on the part of the teacher was tabulated as a “behavioral unit” when 
there was clearly directed towards an individual child some manner of communi- 


cation, whether it be verbal, non-verbal or physical contact. When, within the in- 


teraction of the teacher and the student, there occurred more than one type of be- 


havior, i.e., the teacher spoke to the child and touched him, a count was made of 
both variations. The following is a list of the nine variations in teacher behavior 
that were tabulated within the second-grade classroom. Several examples are also 
included with each of the alternatives displayed by the teacher within the class. 


1) Verbal Supportive—That’s a ve 
your work is so neat.” 


2) Verbal Neutral—‘Laura and Tom, let’s open our books to page 34.” “May, your pencil 
is on the floor.” “Hal, do you have milk money today?” 

8) Verbal Control—Lou, sit on that chair and shut up.” “Curt, get up off that floor.” 
“Mary and Laura, quit your talking.” 

4) Non-verbal Supportive—Teache 
Teacher claps when Laura com, 

5) Non-verbal Neutral—Teacher i 


Ty good job.” “You are such a lovely girl.” “My, but 


r nods her head at Rose. Teacher smiles at Liza. 
pletes her problem at the board, 


try to snap their fingers to stay in beat with the music 
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6) Non-verbal Control—Teacher frowns at Lena. Teacher shakes finger at Amy to quit 
tapping her pencil. Teacher motions with hand for Rose not to come to her desk. 

7) Physical Contact Supportive—Teacher hugs Laura. Teacher places her arm around 
Mary as she talks to her. Teacher holds Trish's hand as she takes out a splinter. 

8) Physical Contact Neutral—Teacher touches head of Nick as she walks past. Teacher 
leads Rema to new place on the circle. 

9) Physical Contact Control—Teacher strikes Lou with stick. Teacher pushes Curt 
down in his chair, Teacher pushes Hal and Doug to the floor. 


Table g which follows is presented with all forms of control, supportive, and 
neutral behavior grouped together within each of the three observational periods. 
As a methodological precaution, since the categorization of the various types of 
behavior was decided as the interaction occurred and there was no cross-validation 
checks by another observer, all behavior was placed in the appropriate neutral 
category which could not be clearly distinguished as belonging to one of the estab- 
lished supportive or control categories. This may explain the large percentage of 
neutral behavior tabulated in each of the three observational periods. 


TABLE 3 
Variations in Teacher-Directed Behavior for Three Second-Grade Reading Groups 
During Three Observational Periods Within a Single Classroom 


Variations in Teacher-Directed Behavior 


Teen Control Supportive Neutral 

Observational Period #1* 

Tigers’. 20s ae en bee nan ee 1%— (8) Aber 

Cardinals. ae ©) aa 

Clowns.. isnie signe a ro 4 a gale 6%— (6) iain 
Observational Period #2 170) 

"Tigers! GE ARANA 17—04) AE aO E 4 

k 3 e 1%— (13) 87709 a od 

Clowns... ss enre irata saps gian eee 14%— (44) 6%— (1) a Ne 


Observational Period #3 


Tigers... . 
Cardinals. 


3j — (171) 

1%— (15) 6%— 03) ani 
— (20) 10%— (14) 15% — (108) 

M% fl (16) 78% — (188) 


p “being out 

* Forty-eight (48) minutes of unequal teacher access (due to one group ot childrens eo 
of the room) was eliminated from the analysis. 
** Value within the parentheses indicates total 
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number of units of behavior within that category. 
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_ The picture of the second-grade teacher, Mrs. Benson, that emerges from analysis 
of these data is of one who distributes rewards quite sparingly and equally, but 
who utilizes somewhere between two and five times as much control-oriented be- 
havior with the Clowns as with the Tigers. Alternatively, whereas with the Tigers 
the combination of neutral and supportive behavior never dropped below 93 per- 
cent of the total behavior directed towards them by the teacher in the three periods, 
the lowest figure for the Cardinals was 86 percent and for the Clowns was 73 per- 
cent, It may be assumed that neutral and supportive behavior would be conducive 
to learning while punishment or control-oriented behavior would not. Thus for 
the Tigers, the learning situation was one with only infrequent units of control, 
while for the Clowns, control behavior constituted one-fourth of all behavior 
directed towards them on at least one occasion, 

“Research related to leadership structure and task performance in voluntary 
‘organizations ‘has given strong indications that within an authoritarian setting 
there occurs a significant decrease in performance on assigned tasks that does not 
occur with those in a non-authoritative setting (Kelly and Thibaut, 1954; Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White, 1939). Further investigations have generally confirmed these 
findings. 

Of particular interest within the classroom are the findings of Adams (1945), 
Anderson (1946), Anderson, et. al, (1946), Preston and Heintz (1949), and Robbins 
(1952). Their findings may be generalized to state that children within an authori- 
tarian classroom display a decrease in both learning retention and performance, 


to the second-grade classroom of Mrs, Benson, one cannot say that she was con- 
tinually “authoritarian” as Opposed to “democratic” with her students, but that 


oriented behavior with the Clowns as with her perceived high-interest and high- 
ability group, the Tigers. For the Clowns, who were most isolated from the teacher 
and received the least amount of her teaching time, the results noted above would 
indicate that the substantial control-oriented behavior directed towards them 
Fahad ac difficulty in experiencing significant learning and cognitive 
_ Here discussion of the self-fulfilling prophecy is relevant: given the extent to 


which the teacher utilized control-oriented behavior with the Clowns, data from 
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the leadership and performance studies would indicate that it would be more dif- 
ficult for that group to experience a positive learning situation. The question re- 
mains unanswered, though, as to whether the behavior of uninterested students 
necessitated the teacher's resorting to extensive use of control-oriented behavior, 
or whether that to the extent to which the teacher utilized control-oriented be- 
havior, the students responded with uninterest. If the prior experience of the 
Clowns was in any way similar to that of the students in kindergarten at Table g 
and Table C in the first grade, I am inclined to opt for the latter proposition. 

A very serious and, I believe, justifiable consequence of this assumption of stu- 
dent uninterest related to the frequency of the teacher's control-oriented behavior 
is that the teachers themselves contribute significantly to the creation of the “slow 
learners” within their classrooms. Over time, this may help to account for the: 
phenomenon noted in the Coleman Report (1966) that the gap between the aca» 
demic performance: of the disadvantaged students and the national norms in: 
creased the longer the students remained in the school system. During one of the 
three and one-half hour observational periods in the second grade, the percentage 
of control-oriented behavior oriented toward the entire class was about 8 per cent. 
Of the behavior directed toward the Clowns, however, 27 per cent was control: 
oriented behavior—more than three times the amount of control-oriented ibe- 
havior directed to the class as a whole. Deutsch (1968), in a random sampling of 
New York City Public School classrooms of the fifth through eighth grades, noted 
that the teachers utilized between go and 8o percent of class time in discipline and 
organization. Unfortunately, he fails to specify the two individual percentages 
and thus it is unknown whether the classrooms were dominated by either disci- 
pline or organization as opposed to their combination. If it is the case, ied 
Deutsch’s findings appear to lend indirect support, that the higher the grade level, 
the greater the discipline and control-oriented behavior by ae ioe 

i “ menon” ma’ . t 
the unexplained aspects of the “regress pheno. A aucune 


On another level of analysis, the teacher's use of contro mioa Iana 
directly related to the expectations of the ability and willingness sonia 


to learn the material she teaches. That is, if the student is uninterested in what 
goes on in the classroom, he is more apt to engage in activities a a the 
perceives as disruptive. Activities such as talking out loud, coloring Scat s 
teacher has not said it to be permissible, attemp sapped sche need 
other students’ attention to activities occurring on the street, making seit, 
to the teacher not pertinent to the lesson, dropping books, falling out of the d 
and commenting on how the student cannot wait for recess, all prompt the teacher 
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to employ control-oriented behavior toward that student. The interactional pat- 
tern between the uninterested student and the teacher literally becomes a “vicious 
circle” in which control-oriented behavior is followed by further manifestations 
of uninterest, followed by further control behavior and so on. The stronger the 
reciprocity of this pattern of interaction, the greater one may anticipate the 
strengthening of the teacher's expectation of the “slow learner” as being either 
unable or unwilling to learn. 


The Caste System Falters 


A major objective of this study has been to document the manner in which there 
emerges within the early grades a stratification system, based both on teacher ex- 
pectations related to behavioral and attitudinal characteristics of the child and 
also on a variety of socio-economic status factors related to the background of the 
child. As noted, when the child begins to move through the grades, the variable 
of past performance becomes a crucial index of the position of the child within 
the different classes. The formulation of the system of stratification of the children 
into various reading groups appears to gain a caste-like character over time in that 
there was no observed movement into the highest reading group once it had been 


time during observations in either kinder- 
garten, first or second grade, there had been a reassignment of two students from 
the highest reading group to the middle reading group. Two students from the 
Tiger group were moved during the third week of January, 1970 from the Tiger 
group to the Cardinal group. Two Cardinal group students were assigned to re- 
place those in the Tiger group. Mrs, Benson was asked the reason for the move 
and she explained that neither of the two former Tiger group students “could keep 
a clean desk.” She noted that both of the students constantly had paper and crayons 
on the floor beside their desks. She Stated that the Tigers “are a very clean group” 
and the two could no longer remain with the highest reading group because they. 
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were “not neat.” The two Cardinals who were moved into the Tiger reading group 
were both described as “extremely neat with their desk and floor,” 


Poor Kids and Public Schools 


It has been a major goal of this paper to demonstrate the impact of teacher expec- 
tations, based upon a series of subjectively interpreted social criteria, on both the 
anticipated academic potential and subsequent differential treatment accorded 
to those students perceived as having dissimilar social status, For the kindergarten 
teacher, expectations as to what type of child may be anticipated as a “fast learner” 
appear to be grounded in her reference group of a mixed white-black educated 
middle class. That is, students within her classroom who displayed those attributes 
which a number of studies have indicated are highly desired in children by middle- 
class educated adults as being necessary for future success were selected by her as 
possessing the potential to be a “fast learner.” On the other hand, those children 
who did not possess the desired qualities were defined by the teacher as “slow 
learners.” None of the criteria upon which the teacher appeared to base her eval- 
uation of the children were directly related to measurable aspects of academic 
potential. Given that the I. Q. test was administered to the children in the last 
week of their kindergarten year, the results could not have been of any benefit to- 
the teacher as she established patterns of organization within the class.5 The I.Q. 
scores may have been significant factors for the first- and second-grade teachers, 


® The results of the 1.Q. Test for the kindergarten class indicated pagename were ees 


oor Hasy 3 ildren at the three tables, 
statistically significant differences among the children however, children at Tables 2 and 3 who 


slightly higher for the children at Table 1. There were, 

did ity higuer than several students at Table 1. The highest score came ee ae ee 
Table 1 (124) while the lowest came from a student at Table 3 (78). chee tle, First, the scores 
three alternative explanations for the slightly higher scores by students at Tal ie “thus contribut? 
may represent the result of differential treatment in the classroom by ee ore predominance of 
ing to the validation of the self-fulfilling prophecy. That is, the teacher by the pit ii he ex- 
teaching time spent with the Table 1 students, better prepared the students to Secondly, the tests 
amination than was the case for those students who received less teaching time. of middle-class 
themselves may have reflected strong biases towards the knowledge pP POPAS P to perform 
children, Thus, students from higher-status families at Pee Repatted not in a “value free” 


better than did the low-status students from Table 3. ; be 
measure of cognitive capacity, but in an index of family background. Jos ont gel eane 
the fact that the children at the first table did possess a higher degree ot a! dike nces, This 
those at the other tables, and the teacher was intuitively able to discern these differences. 
third alternative, however, is least susceptible to empirical ee 
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7 


but I assume that consideration of past performance was the major determinant 
for the seating arrangements which they established.¢ 

For the first-grade teacher, Mrs. Logan, and the second-grade teacher, Mrs. Ben- 
son, the process of dividing the class into various reading groups, apparently on 
the basis of past performance, maintained the original patterns of differential 


_ treatment and expectations established in the kindergarten class. Those initially 


‘defined as “fast learners” by the kindergarten teacher in subsequent years con- 
tinued to have that position in the first group, regardless of the label or name 
given to it, 


children who were dirty, 


spoke a linguistic diatect other than that spoken by the teacher and students at 
Table 1, did not display leadership behavior, 


“When the second-grade teacher was questioned as to whai 


sults of I.Q, tests, she replied that “They merely confirm wee t significance she placed in the re- 


t I already know about the student.” 
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kindergarten classroom. The first was the relation of the teacher to the students 
placed at Table 1. The process appeared to occur in at least four stages. The initial 
stage involved the kindergarten teacher's developing expectations regarding cer- 
tain students as possessing a series of characteristics that she considered essential 
for future academic “success.” Second, the teacher reinforced through her mecha- 
nisms of “positive” differential behavior those characteristics of the children that 
she considered important and desirable. 

Third, the children responded with more of the behavior that initially gained 
them the attention and support of the teacher. Perceiving that verbalization, for 
example, was a quality that the teacher appeared to admire, the Table 1 children 
increased their level of verbalization throughout the school year. Fourth, the cycle 
was complete as the teacher focused even more specifically on the children at 
Table 1 who continued to manifest the behavior she desired. A positive interac- 
tional scheme arose whereby initial behavioral patterns of the student were rein- 
forced into apparent permanent behavioral patterns, once he had received support 
and differential treatment from the teacher. 

Within this framework, the actual academic potential of the students was not 
objectively measured prior to the kindergarten teacher's evaluation of expected 
performance. The students may be assumed to have had mixed potential. However, 
the common positive treatment accorded to all within the group by the teacher 
may have served as the necessary catalyst for the self-fulfilling prophecy whereby 
those expected to do well did so. ‘ š 

A concurrent behavioral process appeared to occur between the teacher and 
those students placed at Tables 2 and 3. The student came into the class possessing 
a series of behavioral and attitudinal characteristics that within the frame of refer- 
ence of the teacher were perceived as indicative of “failure.” Second, through 
mechanisms of reinforcement of her initial expectations as to the future pertot 
mance of the student, it was made evident that he was not perceived as similar or 
equal to those at the table of fast learners. In the third stage, the student responded 
to both the definition and actual treatment given to him by the teacher Surmaa 
phasized his characteristics of being an educational “failure.” Given the high de- 
gree of control-oriented behavior directed toward the “slower” learner, the lack of 
verbal interaction and encouragement, the disproportionally small amount of 
teaching time given to him, and the ridicule and hostility, the child withdrew ae 
class participation. The fourth stage was the cyclical repetition of behavioral an 
attitudinal characteristics that led to the 


initial labeling as an educational failure. 
As with those perceived as having high probability of future success, the aca- 


J 
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demic potential of the failure group was not objectively determined prior to eval- 
uation by the kindergarten teacher. This group also may be assumed to have come 
into the class with mixed potential. Some within the group may have had the 
capacity to perform academic tasks quite well, while others perhaps did not. Yet 
the reinforcement by the teacher of the characteristics in the children that she had 
perceived as leading to academic failure may, in fact, have created the very con- 
ditions of student failure. With the “negative” treatment accorded to the perceived 
failure group, the teacher's definition of the situation may have ensured its emer- 
gence. What the teacher perceived in the children may have served as the catalyst 
for a series of interactions, with the result that the child came to act out within 
the class the very expectations defined for him by the teacher. 

As an alternative explanation, however, the teacher may have developed the 
system of caste segregation within the classroom, not because the groups of children 
were so dissimilar they had to be handled in an entirely different manner, but 
because they were, in fact, so very close to one another. The teacher may have 
believed quite strongly that the ghetto community inhibited the development of 
middle-class success models. Thus, it was her duty to “save” at least one group 
of children from the “streets.” Those children had to be kept separate who could 
have had a “bad” influence on the children who appeared to have a chance to 
“make it” in the middle class of the larger society. Within this framework, the 
teacher's actions may be understood not only as an attempt to keep the slow learners 
away from those fast learners, but to ensure that the fast learners would not so be 
influenced that they themselves become enticed with the “streets” and lose their 
apparent opportunity for future middle-class status, 

In addition to the formal Separation of the groups within the classroom, there 
was also the persistence of mechanisms utilized by the teacher to socialize the chil- 
dren in the high reading group wi 
towards those of the lower reading groups. Through ridicule, belittlement, physical 
punishment, and merely ignoring them, the teacher was continually giving clues 
to those in the high reading group as to how one with high status and a high proba- 


lexity of the organizational structure of this society, 
te and sustain social organization can neither be held 
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singularly responsible for perpetuating the inequalities nor for eradicating them 
(cf. Leacock, 1969). The public school system, I believe, is justifiably responsible 
for contributing to the present structure of the society, but the responsibility is not 
its alone. The picture that emerges from this study is that the school strongly 
shares in the complicity of maintaining the organizational perpetuation of poverty 
and unequal opportunity. This, of course, is in contrast to the formal doctrine of 
education in this country to ameliorate rather than aggravate the conditions of 
the poor. 

The teachers’ reliance on a mixed black-white educated middle class for their 
normative reference group appeared to contain assumptions of superiority over 
those of lower-class and status positions. For they and those members of their 
reference group, comfortable affluence, education, community participation, and 
possession of professional status may have afforded a rather stable view of the social 
order, The treatment of those from lower socio-economic backgrounds within the 
classrooms by the teachers may have indicated that the values highly esteemed by 
them were not open to members of the lower groups. Thus the lower groups were 
lower status and were socialized for a role of 
lower self expectations and also for respect and deference towards those of higher 
status, The social distance between the groups within the classrooms was manifested 
in its extreme form by the maintenance of patterns of caste segregation whereby 
those of lower positions were not allowed to become a part of the peer group at the 
highest level. The value system of the teachers appeared to necessitate that a certain 
group be ostracized due to “unworthiness” or inherent inferiority. The very beliefs 
which legitimated exclusion were maintained among those of the higher social 
group which then contributed to the continuation of the pattern of social organi- 
zation itself. 

It has not been a contention of this study that the teachers observed could not 
or would not teach their students. They did, I believe, teach quite well. But the 
high quality teaching was not made equally accessible to all students in the class. 
For the students of high socio-economic background who were perceived by the 
teachers as possessing desirable behavioral and attitudinal characteristics, the class- 
room experience was one where the teachers displayed interest 1n them, spent a 


large proportion of teaching time with them, directed little ened be- 
havior towards them, held them as models for the remainder of the class an con: 
“special” students. Hypothetically, if 


tinually reinforced statements that they were ; eh 
the classrooms observed had contained only those students perceived by the tea E 
as having a desirable social status and a high probability of future success outside 


in numerous ways informed of their 
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the confines of the ghetto community, the teachers could be assumed to have con- 
tinued to teach well, and under these circumstances, to the entire class. 

_ Though the analysis has focused on the early years of schooling for a single group 
of black children attending a ghetto school, the implications are far-reaching for 
those situations where there are children from different status backgrounds within 
the same classroom. When a teacher bases her expectations of performance on the 
social status of the student and assumes that the higher the social status, the higher 

_ the potential of the child, those children of low social status suffer a stigmatization 

Outside of their own choice or will, Yet there is a greater tragedy than being labeled 

as a slow learner, and that is being treated as one. The differential amounts of 

control-oriented behavior, the lack of interaction with the teacher, the ridicule 

_ from one's peers, and the caste aspects of being placed in lower reading groups all 
have implications for the future life style and value of education for the child. 

M Though it may be argued from the above that the solution to the existence of 
differential treatment for students is the establishment of schools catering to only 
a single segment of the population, I regard this as being antithetical to the goals 
of education—if one views the ultimate value of an education as providing insights 

and experience with thoughts and persons different from oneself. The thrust of 
the educational experience should be towards diversity, not homogeneity. It may 
be utopian to Suggest that education should seek to encompass as wide a variety 
of individuals as possible within the same setting, but it is no mean goal to pursue. 
‘The success of an educational institution and any individual teacher should not 
be measured by the treatment of the high-achieving students, but rather by the 
treatment of those not achieving. As is the case with a chain, ultimate value is based 
on the weakest member. So long as the lower-status students are treated differently 
in both quality and quantity of education, there will exist an imperative for change. 
It should be apparent, of course, that if one desires this society to retain its 
present social class configuration and the disproportional access to wealth, power, 
social. and economic mobility, medical care, and choice of life styles, one should 
not disturb the methods of education as presented in this study. This contention 


adult years become the car washers, dishwashers, welfare recipients, and partici- 
Pants in numerous other un- or underemployed roles within this society, The ques- 
pep Ai honestly be asked, “Given the treatment of low-income children 
from the beginning of their kindergarten experience, for what class strata are they 
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being prepared other than that of the lower class?” It appears that the public school 
system not only mirrors the configurations of the larger society, but also signifi- — 
cantly contributes to maintaining them. Thus the system of public education in 
reality perpetuates what it is ideologically committed to eradicate—class barriers 
which result in inequality in the social and economic life of the citizenry. 
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In the May 1970 issue of the Review, Dr. Freire described the adult literacy process 
asan act of knowing through which a person is able to analyze critically the culture 
_ which has shaped him and to move toward reflection and positive action upon his 

world. Such education in Freire’s view is cultural action for freedom, through 
authentic dialogue rather than for domestication. In this concluding section, the 
author proceeds to consider the philosophical basis and the social context of his 


_ own thought. With specific reference to Latin A merica, he discusses the emergence 


of the masses into the political process in the Third World and analyzes the levels 
of consciousness which characterize that emergence. Finally he discusses the nature 
and function of a truly liberating education in this period of historical transition. 


Existence in and with the world 


It is appropriate at this point to make 


an explicit and systematic analysis of the 
concept of conscientization.1 


gent must be a subject (i.e, a conscious being), 
on, is specifically and exclusively a human process. 
men are not only in the world, but with the world, 


“This is part III of Dr. Freires “Conscientization: Cult i 3 
e : ral Action for Freedom,” the 

first two parts of which appeared in the Ma i i 
t 'Y 1970 issue of HER. Translated by Loretta 
Slover, Copyright © 1970 by the Center for the study 1 Soc igesi 


Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 021 eu Rag ee eal re 


P; » not as recipients, but as knowing sub- 
jects, achieve a deepening awareness Ban of the socio-cultural reality which shapes their lives 
u ti a ity: See Paulo Freire, “The Adult Literacy Process as 
Editon Action for Freedom,” Harvar 40, No. 2 (May 1970), 221-22.— 
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together with other men. Only men, as “open” beings, are able to achieve the 
complex operation of simultaneously transforming the world by their action and 
grasping and expressing the world’s reality in their creative language. 

Men can fulfill the necessary condition of being with the world because they 
are able to gain objective distance from it. Without this objectification, where- 
by man also objectifies himself, man would be limited to being in the world, 
lacking both self-knowledge and knowledge of the world. 

Unlike men, animals are simply in the world, incapable of objectifying either — 
themselves or the world. They live a life without time, properly speaking, sub- 
merged in life with no possibility of emerging from it, adjusted and adhering 
to reality. Men, on the contrary, who can sever this adherence and transcend 
mere being in the world, add to the life which they have the existence which 
they make. To exist is thus a mode of life which is proper to the being who is 
capable of transforming, of producing, of deciding, of creating, and of com- 
municating himself. 

Whereas the being which merely lives is not capable of reflecting upon itself 
and knowing itself living in the world, the existent subject reflects upon his life 
within the very domain of existence, and questions his relationship to the 
world. His domain of existence is the domain of work, of history, of culture, of 
values—the domain in which men experience the dialectic between determinism 
and freedom. t 

If they did not sever their adherence to the world and emerge from it as 
consciousness constituted in the “‘ad-miration” of the world as its object, men 


would be merely determinate beings, and it would be impossible to think in 


terms of their liberation. Only beings who can reflect upon the fact that they inte 
ir reflectiveness results not just 


determined are capable of freeing themselves. The: ; 

in a vague and uncommitted awareness, but in the exercise of a profoundly 
transforming action upon the determining reality. Consciousness of and jaciion 
upon reality are, therefore, inseparable constituents of the transforming ace by 
which men become beings of relation? By their characteristic reflection, inten- 


i i i i action are 
tionality, temporality, and transcendence,’ men’s consciousness and acti 


ulo Freire, 
2 Re the distinction between men’s relationships and the contacts of > see Pa A 
Educacao como Practica da Liberdade (Rio de Janeiro: Paz e Terra, 1967). 


i! ul the 
3 Transcendence in this context signifies the capacity of human consciousness to surpass 


eames A a “ tionality,” con- 
limitations of the objective configuration. Without this ae I fe gras of 


i i imitati le. For 
ciousness of what exists beyond limitations would be impossib! ple, EENS 
how the table at which I write limits me only because I can transcend its limits, an foc y 
attention on them, 
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distinct from the mere contacts of animals with the world. The animals’ contacts 
are a-critical; they do not go beyond the association of sensory images through 
experience, They are singular and not plural. Animals do not elaborate goals; they 
exist at the level of immersion and are thus a-temporal. 

Engagement and objective distance, understanding reality as object, under- 
standing the significance of men’s action upon objective reality, creative com- 
munication about the object by means of language, plurality of responses to a 
single challenge—these varied dimensions testify to the existence of critical re- 
flection in men’s relationships with the world. Consciousness is constituted in 
the dialectic of man’s objectification of and action upon the world. However, 
consciousness is never a mere reflection of, but a reflection upon, material real- 
ity.4 

If it is true that consciousness is impossible without the world which con- 
stitutes it, it is equally true that this world is impossible if the world itself in 
constituting consciousness does not become an object of its critical reflection. 
Thus, mechanistic objectivism is incapable of explaining men and the world 
since it negates men, as is solipsistic idealism since it negates the world. 

For mechanistic objectivism, consciousness is merely a “copy” of objective real- 
ity. For solipsism, the world is reduced to a capricious creation of consciousness. 
In the first case, consciousness would be unable to transcend its conditioning 
by reality; in the second, insofar as it “creates” reality, it is a priori to reality. In 
either case man is not engaged in transforming reality. That would be impossible 
in objectivistic terms, because for objectivism, consciousness, the replica or “copy” 
of reality, is the object of reality, and reality would then be transformed by itself.5 
The solipsistic view is equally incompatible with the concept of transforming 
reality, since the transformation of an imaginary reality is an absurdity. Thus in 
both conceptions of consciousness there can be no true praxis. Praxis is only pos- 
sible where the objective-subjective dialectic is maintained. 


“Man, a reasoning animal,’ said Aristotle. 

‘Man, a reflective animal, let us say more exactly today, putting the accent on the evolutionary 
characteristics of a quality which signifies the passage from a still diffuse consciousness to one 
sufficiently well centered to be capable of coinciding with itself. Man not only ʻa being who 
knows’ but ‘a being who knows he knows.’ Possessing consciousness raised to the power of two 
«.. Do we sufficiently feel the radical nature of the difference?” Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The 
Appearance of Man, translated by J. M. Cohen (New York: Hi 


P. 224. larper and Row, Publishers, 1965), 
ë Marx rejects the transformation of reality by itself in one of his Theses on Feuerbach (III), 


Karl Marx, Selected Writings in Sociology and Soci l Phi 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1 e er 6 ae hilosophy, translated by T. B. Bottomore 


°In a discussion of men-world relationships during a “circulo de cultura,” a Chilean peasant af- 
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Behaviorism also fails to comprehend the dialectic of men-world relation- 
ships. Under the form called mechanistic behaviorism, men are negated because 
they are seen as machines. The second form, logical behaviorism, also negates 
men, since it affirms that men’s consciousness is “merely an abstraction.”? The 
process of conscientization cannot be founded upon any of these defective ex- 
planations of man-world relationships. Conscientization is viable only because 
men’s consciousness, although conditioned, can recognize that it is conditioned. 
This “critical” dimension of consciousness accounts for the goals men assign to 
their transforming acts upon the world, Because they are able to have goals, men 
alone are capable of entertaining the result of their action even before initiat- 
ing the proposed action. They are beings who pro-ject: 

s it as exclusively human. A spider conducts 
operations that resemble those of a weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an architect 
in the construction of her cells. But what distinguishes the worst architect from the best 
of the bees is this, that the architect raises his structure in imagination before he erects it 


in reality.8 


We presuppose labor in a form that stamp: 


Although bees, as expert “specialists,” can identify the flower they need for 
making their honey, they vary their specialization. They cannot produce by- 
products. Their action upon the world is not accompanied by objectification; it 
lacks the critical reflection which characterizes men’s tasks. Whereas animals 
adapt themselves to the world to survive, men modify the world in order to be 
more. In adapting themselves for the sake of survival, without ends to achieve 
and choices to make, animals cannot “nimalize” the world. “Animalization” of 
the world would be intimately linked to the “‘animalization” of animals, and 
this would presuppose in animals an awareness that they are incomplete, which 
would engage them in a permanent quest. In fact, however, while they skillfully 
construct their hives and “manufacture” honey, bees remain bees in their contact 
with the world; they do not become more or less bees.® 


For men, as beings of praxis, to transform the world is to humanize it, even if 


+ When the educator asked, “Suppose 


Rusia aeons ouldn't this be the 


firmed, “I now see that there is no worl f 4 
all men died, but there were still trees, pa bs aay SEG shit i 
world?” “No,” replied the peasant, “there wou e no o! , this 2 f 
™We refer to es tan as studied in John Beloff’s The Existence of Mind (New York 
Citadel Press, 1964), Introduction. 
*Karl Marx, Capital, translated by Sam’ 
Engels (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Company, 
“The tiger does not ‘de-tigerize’ itself,” said Ortega 


uel Moore and Edward Aveling, edited by Frederick 


, P: 198: 
ee a Gasitt in one of his works. 
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_ making the world human may not yet signify the humanization of men. It may 
_ simply mean impregnating the world with man’s curious and inventive pres- 
“ence, imprinting it with the trace of his works. The process of transforming 
the world, which reveals this presence of man, can lead to his humanization as 
well as his dehumanization, to his growth or diminution. These alternatives 
reveal to man his problematic nature and pose a problem for him, requiring 
that he choose one path or the other. Often this very process of transformation 
= ensnares man and his freedom to choose. Nevertheless, because they impregnate 
the world with their reflective presence, only men can humanize or dehumanize. 
E Humanization is their utopia, which they announce in denouncing dehumanizing 
“æ processes, 
___ The reflectiveness and finality of men’s relationships with the world would not 
_ be possible if these relationships did not occur in a historical as well as physical 
= Context, Without critical reflection there is no finality, nor does finality have 
_ Meaning outside an uninterrupted temporal series of events. For men there is no 
here relative to a there which is not connected to a now, a before, and an after. 
Thus men’s relationships with the world are per se historical, as are men them- 
selves. Not only do men make the history which makes them, but they can re- 
count the history of this mutual making. In becoming “hominized’!° in the 
__ Process of evolution, men become capable of having a biography. Animals, on the 
contrary, are immersed in a time which belongs not to them, but to men. 
There is a further fundamental distinction between man’s relationships with 
_ the world and the animal’s contacts with it: only men work. A horse, for exam- 
_ Ple, lacks what is proper to man, what Marx refers to in his example of the 
bees: “At the end of every labor-process, we get a result that already existed in 
i the imagination of the laborer at its commencement.” Action without this 
dimension is not work. In the fields as well as in the circus, the apparent work 
of horses reflects the work of men. Action is work not because of the greater or 
lesser physical effort expended in it by the acting organism, but because of 
the consciousness the subject has of his own effort, his possibility of program- 
‘ming action, of creating tools and using them to mediate between himself and 
the object of his action, of having purposes, of anticipating results. Still more, 
for action to be work, it must result in significant products, which while distinct 
from the active agent, at the same time condition him and become the object of 


i 


i See T 
'eilhard de Chardin, op, cit, 
j ™ Karl Marx, op. cit, Bens 
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his reflection.12 As men act upon the world effectively, transforming it by their 

work, their consciousness is in tum historically and culturally conditioned 
through the “inversion of praxis.” According to the quality of this condition- 
ing, men’s consciousness attains various levels in the context of cultural-historical 
reality. We propose to analyze these levels of consciousness as a further step 
towards understanding the process of conscientization. x 


Historical conditioning and levels of consciousness 


To understand the levels of consciousness, we must understand cultural-historical 
reality as a superstructure in relation to an infrastructure. Therefore, we will try 
to discern, in relative rather than absolute terms, the fundamental characteristics 
of the historical-cultural configuration to which such levels correspond. 

Our intention is not to attempt a study of the origins and historical evolution 
of consciousness, but to make a concrete introductory analysis of the levels of 
consciousness in Latin American reality. This does not invalidate such an analy- 
sis for other areas of the Third World, nor for those areas in the metropolises 
which identify themselves with the Third World as “areas of silence.” i 

We will first study the historical-cultural configuration which we have called 
“the culture of silence.” This mode of culture is a superstructural expression 
which conditions a special form of iousness. The culture of silence “over- 
determines” the infrastructure in which it originates. 

Understanding the culture of silence is possible only if it is taken as a totality 


which is itself part of a greater whole. 
nize the culture or cultures which determine the voice of ia ee 
of silence is an entity created by the 


metropolis in specialized laboratories and transported to the Third World. 
Neither is it true, however, th 
generation. The fact is that the culture o! 


tween the Third World and the metropolis. “It is not : 
structs a culture and imposes it on the dominated. This culture is the result of 


* This is pr to men’s social relations, which imply their tellectual work is no 
is why the eerditional aristocratic dichotomy between oni a a A factory hand's work 
more than a myth. All work engages the whole man as an Set writing this essay, The only dis- 
more than a ey divided into manual or intellectual than gun ie of the kind of 
tinction that can be made between these forms pt ere $ sntellectual 
effort demanded by the work: muscular-nervous chemi: Ediciones 
point, see Antonio Gramsci, Cultura y Die Mca Maspero, 1965) 

13 See Louis Althusser, Pour Marx (Paris: Librairie ef 


the structural relations between the dominated and the dominators.”!* Thus, 
understanding the culture of silence presupposes an analysis of dependence as a 
relational phenomenon which gives rise to different forms of being, of thinking, 
of expression, those of the culture of silence and those of the culture which “has 
a voice.” 

We must avoid both of the positions previously criticized in this essay: ob- 
jectivism, which leads to mechanism; and idealism, which leads to solipsism. 
Further, we must guard against idealizing the superstructure, dichotomizing it 
from the infrastructure. If we underestimate either the superstructure or infra- 
structure it will be impossible to explain the social structure itself, Social struc- 
ture is not an abstraction; it exists in the dialectic between super- and infra- 
structures. Failing to understand this dialectic, we will not understand the 
dialectic of change and permanence as the expression of the social structure. 

It is true that infrastructure, created in the relations by which the work of 
man transforms the world, gives rise to superstructure. But it is also true that 
the latter, mediated by men, who introject its myths, turns upon the infrastructure 
and “overdetermines” it. If it were not for the dynamic of these precarious rela- 
tionships in which men exist and work in the world, we could speak neither of 
social structure, nor of men, nor of a human world. 

Let us return to the relationshi 
dependent society as the source of their respective ways of being, thinking, and 
expression. Both the metropolitan society and the dependent society, totalities 
in themselves, are part of a greater whole, the economic, historical, cultural, and 


lationships evolve. Though the con- 
other is the same, the quality of the 
se, being determined by the role which 


| relation. The action of the metropoli- 
tan society upon the dependent society has a directive character, whereas the object 
society's action, whether it be response or initiative, has a dependent character. 

athe relationships between the dominator and the dominated reflect the great- 
er social context, even when formall 


* Jose Luis Fiori, in a letter to the author. J is Fiori 
TARIN . Jose Luis Fiori was i i: 
Chilean team in ICIRA, one of the best institutes of its type in chetThind World. to ae 
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the duality of the dependent society, its ambiguity, its being and not being it- 
self, and the ambivalence characteristic of its long experience of dependency, 
both attracted by and rejecting the metropolitan society. 

The infrastructure of the dependent society is shaped by the director so- 
ciety’s will. The resultant superstructure, therefore, reflects the inauthenticity of 
the infrastructure. Whereas the metropolis can absorb its ideological crises 
through mechanisms of economic power and a highly developed technology, 
the dependent structure is too weak to support the slightest popular manifesta- 
tion. This accounts for the frequent rigidity of the dependent structure. 

The dependent society is by definition a silent society. Its voice is not an 
authentic voice, but merely an echo of the voice of the metropolis—in every 
way, the metropolis speaks, the dependent society listens.1® 

The silence of the object society in relation to the director society is repeated 
in the relationships within the object society itself. Its power elites, silent in the 
face of the metropolis, silence their own people in turn. Only when the people 
of a dependent society break out of the culture of silence and win their right 
to speak—only, that is, when radical structural changes transform the dependent 
society—can such a society as a whole cease to be silent towards the director so- 
ciety, 

On the other hand, if a group seizes power through a coup d'etat, as in the re- 
cent case of Peru, and begins to take nationalist economic and cultural defense 
measures, its policy creates a new contradiction, with one of the following come 
sequences. First, the new regime may exceed its own intentions and be obliged 
to break definitively with the culture of silence both internally and externally. 
Or, fearing the ascension of the people, it may retrogress, and re-impose silence 
on the people. Third, the government may sponsor a new type of populism. 
Stimulated by the first nationalist measures, the submerged masses would have 
the illusion that they were participating in the transformations of their society, 


when, in fact, they were being shrewdly manipulated. In Peru, as the military. 
group which took power in 1968 pursues its political objectives, many of itsrac 
sed areas of Peruvian society. 


tions will cause “cracks” to appear in the most go ir sil with 
Through these cracks, the masses will begin to emerge from their silence 


4 . “mission lands,” 
35 It is interesting to note how this happens with the re one Srichitieines at 


originates in the metropolis. For a mission land to exist, there m i lises as 
as such, There is a significant coincidence between mission-sending nations and metropolise: 


d trary, 
there is between mission lands and the Third World. It would seem to us that, on the contrary. 


all lands constitute mission territory to the Christian perspective. 
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increasingly demanding attitudes. Insofar as their demands are met, the masses 
will tend not only to increase their frequency, but also to alter their nature. à 

Thus, the populist approach will also end up creating serious contradictions 
for the power group. It will find itself obliged either to break open the culture 
of silence or to restore it. That is why it seems to us difficult in Latin America’s 
present historical moment for any government to maintain even a relatively ag- 
gressive independent policy towards the metropolis while preserving the culture 
of silence internally. 

In 1961, Janio Quadros came to power in Brazil in what was perhaps the 
greatest electoral victory in the nation’s history. He attempted to carry out a para- 
doxical policy of independence towards the metropolis and control over the 
people. After seven months in office, he unexpectedly announced to the nation 
that he was obliged to renounce the presidency under pressure from the same 
hidden forces which had driven President Getulio Vargas to commit suicide. And 
so he made a melancholy exit and headed for London. a 

The Brazilian military group which overthrew the Goulart government in 
1964, picturesquely designating their action a revolution, have followed a co- 
herent course according to our preceding analysis: a consistent policy of servil- 
ity towards the metropolis and the violent imposition of silence upon their own 
people. A policy of servility towards the metropolis and rupture of the internal 
culture of silence would not be viable. Neither would a policy of independence 
towards the metropolis while maintaining the culture of silence internally. 

Latin American societies were established as closed societies from the time of 
their conquest by the Spanish and Portuguese, when the culture of silence took 
shape. With the exception of post-revolutionary Cuba, these societies are still 
closed societies today.18 They are dependent societies for whom only the poles of 
decision of which they are the object have changed at different historical mo- 
ments: Portugal, Spain, England, or the United States, 

Latin American societies are closed societies characterized by a rigid hier- 
archical social structure; by the lack of internal markets, since their economy is 
controlled from the outside; by the exportation of raw materials and importation 
of manufactured goods, without a voice in either process; by a precarious and 
selective educational system whose schools are an instrument of maintaining the 
status quo; by high percentages of illiteracy and disease, including the naively 

Re “closed societies,” see: Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans- 


lated by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954); 
and Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers). 
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named “tropical diseases” which are really diseases of underdevelopment and 
dependence; by alarming rates of infant mortality; by malnutrition, often with 
irreparable effects on mental faculties; by a low life expectancy; and by a high 
rate of crime. l 
There is a mode of consciousness which corresponds to the concrete reality of 
such dependent societies. It is a consciousness historically conditioned by the so- 
cial structures. The principal characteristic of this consciousness, as dependent as 
the society to whose structure it conforms, is its “quasi-adherence” to objective 
reality, or “quasi-immersion” in reality.17 The dominated consciousness does 
not have sufficient distance from reality to objectify it in order to know it in a 
critical way.18 We call this mode of consciousness “semi-intransitive.’! x 
Semi-intransitive consciousness is typical of closed structures. In its quasi-im- 
mersion in concrete reality, this consciousness fails to perceive many of reality’s 
challenges, or perceives them in a distorted way. Its semi-intransitiveness is a 
kind of obliteration imposed by objective conditions. Because of this obliteration, 
the only data which the dominated consciousness grasps are the data which lie 
within the orbit of its lived experience. This mode of consciousness cannot 
objectify the facts and problematical situations of daily life. Men whose con- 
sciousness exists at this level of quasi-immersion lack what we call “structural 
perception,” which shapes and reshapes itself from concrete reality in the ap- 
prehension of facts and problematical situations. Lacking structural perception, 
men attribute the sources of such facts and situations in their lives either to 
some super-reality or to something within themselves; in either case to something 
outside objective reality. It is not hard to trace here the origin of the fatallseic 
positions men assume in certain situations. If the explanation for thode situations 
lies in a superior power, or in men’s own “natural” incapacity, it is obvous that 
their action will not be orientated towards transforming reality, but towards those 
superior beings responsible for the problematical situation, or towards that 
presumed incapacity. Their action, therefore, has the character of detenive 
magic or therapeutic magic. Thus, before harvest time or sowing, Latin r 
can peasants, and the peasants of the Third World in general, perform magical 
rites, often of a syncretistic religious nature. Even i those rites evolve ne 
cultural traditions, they remain instrumental for a time; the transformation of a 
11 This mode of consciousness is still found to be predominant in Latin pease separa 
where large property holdings (la 
cieties” which maintain the “culture of silence” intact. ork: Herder and Herder, in press) 


38 See Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the O; essed (New Yi 
29 See Paulo Freire, Educacao como Pratica da Liberdade. 


magical rite into an expression of tradition does not happen suddenly. It is a 
process involving, once again, the dialectic between objectivity and subjectivity.2° 

Under the impact of infrastructural changes which produced the first “cracks” 
in Latin American societies, they entered the present stage of historical and cul- 
tural transition—some more intensely than others. In the particular case of Brazil, 
this process began with the abolition of slavery at the end of the nineteenth 
century.*! It accelerated during World War I and again after the depression of 
1929, intensified during World War II, and continued with fits and starts to 
1964, when the military coup violently returned the nation to silence. 

What is important, nevertheless, is that once the cracks in the structure begin 
to appear, and once societies enter the period of transition, immediately the first 
movements of emergence of the hitherto submerged and silent masses begin to 
manifest themselves, This does not mean, however, that movements towards emer- 
gence automatically break open the culture of silence. In their relationship to the 
metropolis, transitional societies continue to be silent totalities. Within them, 
however, the phenomenon of the emerging masses forces the power elites to experi- 
ment with new forms of maintaining the masses in silence, since structural changes 
which provoke the emergence of the masses also qualitatively alter their quasi- 
immersed and semi-intransitive consciousness. 

The objective datum of a closed society, one of its structural components, is 
the silence of the masses, a silence broken only by occasional, ineffective rebel- 
lions. When this silence coincides with the masses’ fatalistic perception of reality, 
the power elites which impose silence on the masses are rarely questioned.22 
When the closed society begins to crack, however, the new datum becomes the 


inversion of capital in incipient in- 
and Japanese immigration to the 
™ Although we have not made a Precise study of the emer, 


i ence of black i i 
United States, we are tempted to state that, especially in Bat iy) ga 


| c c the emerging consciousness. The 
younger generation, less influenced by fatalism than the older, must logically assume positions 
qualitatively different from the older generation, not only in regard to Passive silence, but also 
in regard to the methods used by their protest movements, k 
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demanding presence of the masses. Silence is no longer seen as an inalterable 
given, but as the result of a reality which can and must be transformed. This 
historical transition, lived by Latin American societies to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, corresponds to a new phase of popular consciousness, that of “naive transi- 
tivity.” Formerly the popular consciousness was semi-intransitive, limited to 
meeting the challenges relative to biological needs. In the process of emerging 
from silence, the capacity of the popular consciousness expands so that men be- 
gin to be able to visualize and distinguish what before was not clearly outlined. 

Although the qualitative difference between the semi-intransitive conscious- 
ness and the naive transitive consciousness can be explained by the phenomenon 
of emergence due to structural transformations in society, there are no rigidly 
defined frontiers between the historical moments which produce qualitative 
changes in men’s awareness. In many respects, the semi-intransitive conscious- 
ness remains present in the naive transitive consciousness. In Latin America, 
for example, almost the entire peasant population is still in the stage of quasi-im- 
a much longer history than the present one of emergence. 
The semi-intransitive peasant consciousness introjected innumerable myths in 
the former stage which continue despite a change in awareness towards transi- 
tivity. Therefore, the transitive consciousness emerges as a naive consciousness, 
as dominated as the former. Nevertheless, it is now indisputably more disposed 
to perceiving the source of its ambiguous existence in the objective conditions 


mersion, a stage with 


of society. i 
The emergence of the popular consciousness implies, if not the overcoming of 
the culture of silence, at least the presence of the masses in the historical 
process applying pressure on the power elite. It can only be understood as a 
dimension of a more complex phenomenon. That is to say, the emergence j e 
popular consciousness, although yet naively intransitive, is also a moment in m 
developing consciousness of the power elite. In a structure of pEr e E 
silence of the popular masses would not exist but for the power elites who st p 
them; nor would there be a power elite without the masses. Just as EET i > z 
ment of surprise among the masses when they begin to see oar they F i 
before, there is a corresponding surprise among the elites in power W en = 
find themselves unmasked by the masses. This two-fold unveiling provo 
anxieties in both the masses and the power elites. The masses become pes 
for freedom, anxious to overcome the silence in which they have always existe 4 
The elites are anxious to maintain the status quo by allowing only wives 
transformations designed to prevent any real change in their power of prescription. 
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In the transitional process, the predominantly static character of the “closed 
society” gradually yields to a dynamism in all dimensions of social life. Contradic- 
tions come to the surface, provoking conflicts in which the popular consciousness 
becomes more and more demanding, causing greater and greater alarm on the part 

- of the elites. As the lines of this historical transition become more sharply etched, 
illuminating the contradictions inherent in a dependent society, groups of in- 
tellectuals and students, who themselves belong to the privileged elite, seek to 
become engaged in social reality, tending to reject imported schemes and pre- 
fabricated solutions. The arts gradually cease to be the mere expression of the easy 
life of the affluent bourgeoisie, and begin to find their inspiration in the hard life 
of the people. Poets begin to write about more than their lost loves, and even the 
theme of lost love becomes less maudlin, more objective and lyrical. They speak 
now of the field hand and laborer not as abstract and metaphysical concepts, 
but as concrete men with concrete lives.” 

In the case of Brazil, such qualitative changes marked all levels of creative 

_ life. As the transitional phase intensified, these active groups focused more and 
more on their national reality in order to know it better and to create ways of 
overcoming their society's state of dependency. 

The transitional phase also generates a new style of political life, since the 
old political models of the closed society are no longer adequate where the 
masses are an emerging historical presence. In the closed society, relations be- 
tween the elite and the quasi-immersed people are mediated by political bosses, 
representing the various elitist factions. In Brazil, the invariably paternalistic 
political bosses are owners not only of their lands, but also of the silent and 
obedient popular masses under their control. As rural areas in Latin America at 
first were not touched by the emergence provoked by the cracks in society, they 
remained predominantly under the control of the political bosses.24 In urban 
centers, by contrast, a new kind of leadership emerged to mediate between the 
power elites and the emerging masses: the populist leadership. There is one 


characteristic of populist leadership which deserves our particular attention: we 
refer to its manipulative character. 


* See the excellent study on “The Role of Poetry in the Mozambi ion,” i 
vane « ed tae, TA try mbican Revolution,” Africa Today, 
% In Latin America, the Mexican, Bolivian, and Cuban revolutions broke open the closed struc- 
tures of rural areas. Only Cuba, however, succeeded in making this change permanent. Mexico 
frustrated its revolution, and the Bolivian revolutionary movement was defeated. Nevertheless, 
the presence of the peasant in the social life of both Mexico and Bolivia is an indisputable fact 
as a result of that initial opening. 
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Although the emergence of the masses from silence does not allow the political 
style of the formerly closed society to continue, that does not mean that the 
masses are able to speak on their own behalf. They have merely passed from 
quasi-immersion to a naive transitive state of awareness. Populist leadership thus 
could be said to be an adequate response to the new presence of the masses in the 
historical process. But it is a manipulative Jeadership—manipulative of the masses, 
since it cannot manipulate the elite. å 

Populist manipulation of the masses must be seen from two different per- 
spectives. On the one hand, it is undeniably a kind of political opiate which 
maintains not only the naivete of the emerging consciousness, but also the peo- 
ple’s habit of being directed. On the other hand, to the extent that it uses mass, 
protest and demands, political manipulation paradoxically accelerates the proc- 
ess by which the people unveil reality. This paradox sums up the ambiguous 
character of populism: it is manipulative, yet at the same time a factor in demo- 
cratic mobilization.** ‘ 

Thus, the new style of political life found in transitional societies is not con- | 
fined to the manipulative role of its leaders, mediating between the masses and 
the elites, Indeed, the populist style of political action ends up creating condi- 
tions for youth groups and intellectuals to exercise political participation to- 
gether with the people. Although it is an instance of manipulative paternalism, 
populism offers the possibility of a critical analysis of the manipulation itself: 
Within the whole play of contradictions and ambiguities, the emergence of 
the popular masses in transitional societies prepares the way for the masses to 
become conscious of their dependent state. 

As we have said, the passage of the masses é 
transitive state of consciousness is also the moment of an awakening ons 
sciousness on the part of the elites, a decisive moment for the critical con- 
sciousness of progressive groups. At frst there appears a fragile awareness among 
small groups of intellectuals who are still marked by the cultural #lienanon ot 
society as a whole, an alienation reinforced by their university “formation. AA 


the contradictions typical of a society in transition emerge more clearly, these 
distinguish more and more precisely what makes 


d more to join with the popular masses ina 
2 Francisco Weffort, in his introduction to Paulo Seats eK ion ie nen 
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variety of ways: through literature, plastic arts, the theater, music, education, 
sports, and folk art, What is important is the communion with the people which 
some of these groups are able to achieve. 

At this point the increasingly critical consciousness of these progressive groups, 
arising from the naive transitivity of the emerging masses, becomes a challenge 
to the consciousness of the power elites. Societies which find themselves in this 
historical phase, which cannot be clearly understood outside the critical com- 
prehension of the totality of which they are a part, live in a climate of pre-revo- 
lution whose dialectical contradiction is the coup d'etat. 

In Latin America, the coup d'etat has become the answer of the economic and 
military power elites to the crises of popular emergence. This response varies 
with the relative influence of the military. According to the degree of its violence 
and that of the subsequent repression of the people, the coup d'etat “reacti- 
vates” old patterns of behavior in the people, patterns which belong to their 
former state of quasi-immersion. Only this “reactivation” of the culture of si- 
lence can explain the passivity of the people when faced with the violence and 
arbitrary rule of Latin American military coups (with the sole exception, up to 
now, of Peru).2# 

It must be emphasized that the coups d'etat in Latin America are incompre- 
hensible without a dialectical vision of reality; any attempt to understand them 
mechanistically will lead to a distorted picture. Intensely problematical, un- 
masking more and more their condition of dependency, Latin American so- 
cieties in transition are confronted with two contradictory possibilities: revolu- 
tion or coup d'etat. The stronger the ideological foundations of a coup d'etat, 
the more it is impossible for a society to return afterwards to the same political 
style which created the very conditions for the coup. A coup d'etat qualitative- 
ly alters the process of a society's historical transition, and marks the beginning 
of a new transition. In the original transitional stage, 
thetical alternative to revolution; in the new transitional stage, the coup is de- 
fined and confirmed as an arbitrary and anti-popular power, whose tendency 
before the continuing possibility of revolution is to become more and more rigid. 

In Brazil, the transition marked by the coup d’etat sets up recapitulation to 
an ideology of development based on the ha 


logy € nding over of the national economy 
to foreign interests, an ideology in which “the idea of the great international 


the coup was the anti- 


= By the same phenomenon of the people's reversion to silence, Althusser explains how it was 
possible for the Russian people to put up with the crimes of Stalin's repression. 
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enterprise replaces the idea of the state monopoly as the basis for development."#* 
One of the basic requirements for such an ideology is necessarily the silencing of 
popular sectors and their consequent removal from the sphere of decision- 
making. Popular forces must, therefore, avoid the naive illusion that this tran- 
sitional stage may afford “openings” which will enable them to reestablish the 
rhythm of the previous transitional stage, whose political model corresponded to 
a national populist ideology of development. 

The “openings” which the new transitional phase offers have their own 
semantics. Such openings do not signify a return to what has been, but a give 
and take within the play of accommodations demanded by the reigning ideology. 
Whatever its ideology, the new transitional phase challenges the popular forces 
to find an entirely new way of proceeding, distinct from their action in the 
former period when they were contending with the forces which those coups 
brought to power. X 

One of the reasons for the change is obvious enough. Due to the repression 
imposed by the coup, the popular forces have to act in silence, and silent action 
requires a difficult apprenticeship. Further, the popular forces have to search for 
ways to counter the effects of the reactivation of the culture of silence, which his- 
torically engendered the dominated consciousness. 

Under these conditions, what is the possibility of survival for the emerging 
consciousness which has reached the state of naive transitivity? The answer to 
this question must be found in a deeper analysis of the transitional phase in- 
augurated by the military coup. Since revolution is still a possibility in this 
the dialectical confrontation between the 
projects) and the new regime. 


phase, our analysis will focus on 
revolutionary project (or, lamentably, 


Cultural action and cultural revolution 


It would be unnecessary to tell the revolutionary groups that they are the antago- 
nistic contradiction of the Right. However, it would not be inexpedient to empha- 
size that this antagonism, which is born of their opposing purposes, must express 
itself in a behavior which is equally antagonistic. There 
in the praxis of the Right and of revolu 
ople, making the options of each group Á 
=s he utopic nature of the revolutionary groups, and the 
put ia Burguesa © Independencia Economica; Raizes 

paar Heme Car eile in Revs Pivitizacao Brasileira, no. 17, January, 1968. 


two groups stems from t 
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impossibility of the Right to be utopic. This is not an arbitrary distinction, but 
one which is sufficient to distinguish radically the objectives and forms of action 
taken by the revolutionary and rightist groups.?8 j 

To the extent that real utopia implies the denunciation of an unjust reality 
and the proclamation of a pre-project, revolutionary leadership cannot: 


a) denounce reality without knowing reality; 

b) proclaim a new reality without having a draft project which, although it 
emerges in the denunciation, becomes a viable project only in praxis; 

c) know reality without relying on the people as well as on objective facts 
for the source of its knowledge; 

d) denounce and proclaim by itself; 

e) make new myths out of the denunciation and annunciation—denunciation 
and annunciation must be anti-ideological insofar as they result from a scien- 
tific knowledge of reality; 

f) renounce communion with the people, not only during the time between 
the dialectic of denunciation and annunciation and the concretization of a 
viable project, but also in the very act of giving that project concrete reality. 


Thus, revolutionary leadership falls into internal contradictions which com- 
promise its purpose, when, victim of a fatalist concept of history, it tries to 
domesticate the people mechanically to a future which the leadership knows 
a priori, but which it thinks the people are incapable of knowing. In this case, 
revolutionary leadership ceases to be utopian and ends up identified with the 
Right. The Right makes no denunciation or proclamation, except, as we have 

Said, to denounce whoever denounces it and to proclaim its own myths. 

A true revolutionary project, on the other hand, to which the utopian dimen- 
sion is natural, is a process in which the people assume the role of subject in the 
precarious adventure of transforming and recreating the world. The Right is 
necessarily opposed to such a project, and attempts to immobilize it. Thus, to 
use Erich Fromm’s terms, the revolutionary utopia is biophilic, whereas the 
Right in its rigidity is necrophilic, as is a revolutionary leadership which has be- 
come bureaucratic.%9 

Revolutionary utopia tends to be dynamic rather than static; 


tends to life 
rather than death; to the future as a challenge to man’s creativity 


rather than as 
* Re radicalization and its opposite, sectarianism, see Paulo Freire, 


*Re biophilia and necrophilia, see Erich Fromm, The Heart of 
Row, Publishers). 


Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 
Man (New York: Harper and 
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a repetition of the present; to love as liberation of subjects rather than as patho- 
logical possessiveness; to the emotion of life rather than cold abstractions; to 
living together in harmony rather than gregariousness; to dialogue rather than 
mutism; to praxis rather than “law and order”; to men who organize themselves 
reflectively for action rather than men who are organized for passivity; to creative 
and communicative language rather than prescriptive signals; to reflective chal- 
lenges rather than domesticating slogans; and to values which are lived rather 
than myths which are imposed. 3 
The Right in its rigidity prefers the dead to the living; the static to the dynamic; 
the future as a repetition of the past rather than as a creative venture; pathologi- 
cal forms of love rather than real love; frigid schematization rather than the emo- 
tion of living; gregariousness rather than authentic living together; organization 
men rather than men who organize; imposed myths rather than incarnated 
values; directives rather than creative and communicative language; and slogans 
rather than challenges. 5 
It is indispensable for revolutionaries to witness more and more to the 
radical difference which separates them from the rightist elite. It is not enough 
to condemn the violence of the right, its aristocratic posture, its myths. Revolu- 
tionaries must prove their respect for the people, their belief and confidence in 
them, not as a mere strategy but as an implicit requirement to being a revolu- 
tionary. This commitment to the people is fundamental at any given m n 
but especially in the transition period created by a coup d'etat. ies 
Victimizing the people by its violence, the coup re-imposes, as we have said, 
the old climate of the culture of silence. The people, standing at the thresh- 
hold of their experience as subjects and participants of society, need signs that 
will help them recognize who is with them and who is against them. Scie 
or witnesses, are given through projects proposed by men in dialectic with the 
structure. Each project constitutes an interacting totality of objectives, methods, 
procedures, and techniques. The revolutionary project is distinguished sen 
the rightist project not only by its objectives, but by its total reality. stig ane 
method cannot be dichotomized from its content and objectives, as if methods 
were neutral and equally appropriate for liberation or pominaron: ne = 
concept reveals a naive idealism which is satisfied with the subjective intention 
of the person who acts. P 4 ad 
The revolutionary project is engaged in a struggle against oppressive and de- 
humanizing structures. To the extent that it seeks the aes ton of concrete 
men as men freeing themselves, any thoughtless concession to the oppressor $ 
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methods is always a danger and a threat to the revolutionary project itself. 
Revolutionaries must demand of themselves an imperious coherence. As men, 
they may make mistakes, they are subject to equivocation, but they cannot act 
like reactionaries and call themselves revolutionaries. They must suit their ac- 
tion to historical conditions, taking advantage of the real and unique possibil- 
ities which exist. Their role is to seek the most efficient and viable means of 
helping the people to move from the levels of semi-intransitive or naive-transi- 
tive consciousness to the level of critical consciousness. This preoccupation, 
which is alone authentically liberating, is implicit in the revolutionary project 
itself, Originating in the praxis of both the leadership and the rank and file, 
every revolutionary project is basically “cultural action” in the process of be- 
coming “cultural revolution.” 

Revolution is a critical process, unrealizable without science and reflection. 
In the midst of reflective action on the world to be transformed, the people 
come to recognize that the world is indeed being transformed. The world in 
transformation is the mediator of the dialogue between the people, at one pole 
of the act of knowing, and the revolutionary leadership, at the other. If ob- 
jective conditions do not always permit this dialogue, its existence can be veri- 
fied by the witness of the leadership. 

Che Guevara is an example of the unceasing witness revolutionary leadership 
gives to dialogue with the people. The more we study his work, the more we 
perceive his conviction that anyone who wants to become a true revolutionary 
must be in “communion” with the people. Guevara did not hesitate to recognize 
the capacity to love as an indispensible condition for authentic revolutionaries. 
While he constantly noted the failure of the peasants to participate in the guer- 
rilla movement, his references to them in the Bolivian Diary did not express 
disaffection. He never lost hope of ultimately being able to count on their par- 
ticipation. In the same spirit of communio » Guevara's guerrilla encampment 
served as the “theoretical context” in which he and his companions together 


analyzed the concrete events they were living through and planned the strategy 
of their action. 


Guevara did not create dichotomies between the 
jectives of his projects. In spite of the risks to his 
justified guerrilla warfare as an introduction to fre 
who are the living dead. Like Camilo Torres, 
desperation, but because, as a lover of men, 
the experience of liberation. In this sense, 


methods, content, and ob- 
and his companions’ lives, he 
edom, as a call to life to those 
he became a guerrilla not out of 
he dreamt of a new man being born in 
Guevara incarnated the authentic revo- 
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lutionary utopia as did few others. He was one of the great prophets of the 
silent ones of the Third World. Conversant with many of them, he spoke on 
behalf of all of them. 

In citing Guevara and his witness as a guerrilla, we do not mean to say that 
revolutionaries elsewhere are obliged to repeat the same witness. What is essen- 
tial is that they strive to achieve communion with the people as he did, pa- 
tiently and unceasingly. Communion with the people—accessible only to those 
with a utopian vision, in the sense referred to in this essay—is one of the fun- 
damental characteristics of cultural action for freedom. Authentic communion 
implies communication between men, mediated by the world. Only praxis in the 
context of communion makes conscientization a viable project. Conscientization 
is a joint project in that it takes place in a man among other men, men united 
by their action and by their reflection upon that action and upon the world. 
Thus men together achieve the state of perceptive clarity which Goldman calls 
“the maximum of potential consciousness” beyond “real consciousness.”°° 

Conscientization is more than a simple prise de conscience. While it implies 
overcoming “false consciousness,” overcoming, that is, a semi-intransitive or 
naive transitive state of consciousness, it implies further the critical insertion of 
the conscientized person into a demythologized reality. This is why conscientiza- 
tion is an unrealizable project for the Right. The Right is by its nature incapable 
of being utopian, and hence it cannot develop a form of cultural aion 
which would bring about conscientization. There can be no conscientization of 
the people without a radical denunciation of dehumanizing structures, accom- 


panied by the proclamation of a new reality to be created by men. The Right 


cannot unmask itself, nor can it sponsor the means for the people to unmask it 
creased clarity of the popular 


more than it is willing to be unmasked. With the in Popu 
consciousness, its own consciousness tends to grow, but this form of consatentiza: 
tion cannot convert itself into a praxis leading to the conscientization of the 
people. There can be no conscientization without denunciation of unjust struc- 
tures, a thing which cannot be expected of the Right. Nor can there be popular 
conscientization for domination. The Right invents new forms of cultural action 
only for domination. 

an the two forms of cultural action are antagonistic to each other. Where- 
as cultural action for freedom is characterized by dialogue, and its preeminent 
purpose is to conscientize the people, cultural action for domination is opposed 


Lucien Goldman, The Human Science and Philosophy (London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 1969). 
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to dialogue and serves to domesticate the people. The former problematizes, 
the latter sloganizes.*t Since cultural action for freedom is committed to the 
scientific unveiling of reality, to the exposure, that is, of myths and ideologies, it 
must separate ideology from science. Althusser insists on the necessity of this 
separation? Cultural action for freedom can be satisfied neither with “the 
mystifications of ideology,” as he calls them, nor with “a simple moral denuncia- 
tion of myths and errors,” but must undertake a “rational and rigorous critique 
[of ideology].” The fundamental role of those committed to cultural action for 
conscientization is not properly speaking to fabricate the liberating idea, but to 
inyite the people to grasp with their minds the truth of their reality. 

Consistent with this spirit of knowing, scientific knowledge cannot be knowl- 
edge that is merely transmitted, for it would itself become ideological myth, even 
if it were transmitted with the intention of liberating men. The discrepancy 
between intention and practice would be resolved in favor of practice. The only 
authentic points of departure for the scientific knowledge of reality are the 
dialectical relationships between men and the world, and the critical comprehen- 
sion of how these relationships are evolved and how they in turn condition men’s 
perception of concrete reality. 

Those who use cultural action as a strategy for maintaining their domination 
over the people have no choice but to indoctrinate the people in a mythified ver- 
sion of reality. In doing so, the Right subordinates science and technology to its 
own ideology, using them to disseminate information and prescriptions in its effort 
to adjust the people to the reality which the “communications” media define as 
proper. By contrast, for those who undertake cultural action for freedom, science 
is the indispensable instrument for denouncing the myths created by the Right, 
and philosophy is the matrix of the proclamation of a new reality. Science and 
philosophy together provide the principles of action for conscientization. Cultural 
action for conscientization is always a utopian enterprise. That is why it needs 
philosophy, without which, instead of denouncing reality and announcing the 
future, it would fall into the “mystifications of ideological knowledge.” 

The utopian nature of cultural action for freedom is what distinguishes it 
above all from cultural action for domination. Cultural action for domination, 
based on myths, cannot pose problems about reality to the people, nor orientate 
the people to the unveiling of reality, since both of these projects would imply 


=% Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, discusses both these forms of cultural action. 
® Louis Althusser and Etiene Balibar, Para leer el capital (Mexico: Siglo XXI, 1969). 
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denunciation and annunciation. On the contrary, in the problematizing and 
conscientizing cultural action for freedom, the annunciation of a new reality is 
the historical project proposed for men’s achievement. 

In the face of a semi-intrasitive or naive state of consciousness among the people, 
conscientization envisages their attaining critical consciousness, or “the maximum 
of potential consciousness.” This objective cannot terminate when the an- 
nunciation becomes concrete. On the contrary, when the annunciation becomes 
concrete reality, the need becomes even greater for critical consciousness among 
the people, both horizontally and vertically. Thus, cultural action for freedom, 
which characterized the movement which struggled for the realization of what 
was announced, must then transform itself into permanent cultural revolution. 

Before going on to elaborate upon the distinct but essentially related moments 
of cultural action and cultural revolution, let us summarize our preceding 
points about levels of consciousness. An’ explicit relationship has been estab- 
lished between cultural action for freedom, conscientization as its chief enter- 
prise, and the transcendence of semi-intransitive and naive-transitive states of 
consciousness by critical consciousness. Critical consciousness is brought about 
not through an intellectual effort alone, but through praxis—through the au- 
thentic union of action and reflection. Such reflective action cannot be denied 
to the people. If it were, the people would be no more than activist paras 
in the hands of a leadership which reserved for itself the right of enpo 
making. The authentic left cannot fail to stimulate the overcoming of the people's 
false consciousness, on whatever level it exists, just as the Right is incapable of 
doing so. In order to maintain its power, the Right needs an elite who think for 
it, assisting it in accomplishing its projects. Revolutionary leadership needs the 
people in order to make the revolutionary project a reality, but the people in 
the process of becoming more and more critically conscious. ; ; 

After the revolutionary reality is inaugurated, conscientization continues to 
be indispensible, It is the instrument for ejecting the cultural myths which re- 
main in the people despite the new reality. Further, G is a fess countering 
the bureaucracy, which threatens to deaden the revolitionary eal and dom: 
inate the people in the very name of their freedom.% Finally, Aare ve 
defense against another threat, that of the potential mythification of the tech- 


33 One must reject the myth that any criticism of necrophilic jess mesa pees esti 
revolutionary proclamation strengthens the Right. The pi eae a ay Right. : 
in this case would renounce the proclamation and be a capitulation 
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nology which the new society requires to transform its backward infrastruc- 
tures.84 

There are two possible directions open to the transitive popular consciousness. 
The first is growth from a naive state of consciousness to the level of critical 
consciousness—Goldman’s “maximum of potential consciousness,” The second is 
the distortion of the transitive state of consciousness to its pathological form— 
that of the fanatic or “irrational” consciousness.85 This form has a mythical 
character which replaces the magical character of the semi-intransitive and naive- 
transitive states of consciousness. ““Massification”—the phenomenon of mass so- 
cieties—originates at this level. Mass society is not to be associated with the 
emergence of the masses in the historical process, as an aristocratic eye may 
view the phenomenon. True, the emergence of the masses with their claims 
and demands makes them present in the historical process, however naive their 
consciousness—a phenomenon which accompanies the cracking up of closed so- 
cieties under the impact of the first infrastructural changes. Mass society, how- 
ever, occurs much later. It appears in highly technologized, complex societies, In 
order to function, these societies require specialties, which become specialisms, 
and rationality, which degenerates into myth-making irrationalism. 

Distinct from specialties, to which we are not opposed, specialisms narrow the 
area of knowledge in such a way that the so-called “specialists” become generally 
incapable of thinking, Because they have lost the vision of the whole of which 
their “specialty” is only one dimension, they cannot even think correctly in the 
area of their specialization. 

Similarly, the rationality basic to science and technology disappears under the 
éxtraordinary effects of technology itself, and its place is taken by myth-making 


irrationalism. The attempt to explain man as a superior type of robot originates 
in such irrationalism,3* 


In mass society, ways of thinking become as standardized as ways of dressing 


and tastes in food. Men begin thinking and acting according to the prescriptions 
they receive daily from the communications media rather than in response to 
their dialectical relationships with the world. In mass societies, where everything 


* See Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 

* See Gabriel Marcel, Man Against Mass Society, translated by G. $. Fraser (Chicago: A Gate- 
way Edition, 1962). 

In a recent conversation with the author, the psychoanal: 
assistant, stated that his research Suggests a relationship be: 
necrophilic attitudes. 


yst Michael Maccoby, Dr. Fromm’s 
tween mythologizing technology and 
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is prefabricated and behavior is almost automatized, men are lost because they 
don’t have to “risk themselves.” They do not have to think about even the 
smallest things; there is always some manual which says what to do in situation 
“a” or “b.” Rarely do men have to pause at a street corner to think which direc- 
tion to follow. There’s always an arrow which de-problematizes the situation. 
Though street signs are not evil in themselves, and are necessary in cosmopol- 
itan cities, they are among thousands of directional signals in a technological so- 
ciety which, introjected by men, hinder their capacity for critical thinking. 

Technology thus ceases to be perceived by men as one of the greatest expres- 
sions of their creative power and becomes instead a species of new divinity to 
which they create a cult of worship. Efficiency ceases to be identified with the 
power men have to think, to imagine, to risk themselves in creation, and rather 
comes to mean carrying out orders from above precisely and punctually.57 

Let it be clear, however, that technological development must be one of the 
concerns of the revolutionary project. It would be simplistic to attribute responsi- 
bility for these deviations to technology in itself. This would be another kind of 
irrationalism, that of conceiving of technology as a demonic entity, above and 
opposed to men. Critically viewed, technology is nothing more nor less than a 
natural phase of the creative process which engaged man from the moment he 
forged his first tool and began to transform the world for its humanization. 

Considering that technology is not only necessary but part of man’s natural 
development, the question facing revolutionaries is how to avoid technology's 
mythical deviations, The techniques of “human relations” are not the answer, 
for in the final analysis they are only another way of domesticating and alienat- 
ing men even further in the service of greater productivity. For this and other 
reasons which we have expounded in the course of this essay, we or cuk 
tural action for freedom. We do not, however, attribute to CoE, any 
magical power, which would only be to mythify it. Conscientization a not i mag- 
ical charm for revolutionaries, but a basic dimension of their reflective action. If 
men were not “conscious bodies,” capable of acting and perceiving, of DOWIE 
and re-creating, if they were not conscious of themselves and the world, the idea 
sa i tonomous behavior with- 
S Eotesionals who ek srenti, et ar reese acperment a 20 
more place in a large corporation or government agency p aaay. deikto ES AY 


n; A , b: 
.... The social organization of the new Technology, by y management, contributes very 


i £ its highe 
opulation experiences which are analogous to those of its hig! 1, À 
heavily to the eS of social irrationality in our society- Ora ST Preah the 
Opiate of Intellectuals,” The New York Review of Books, No. 2 (July 31, 1969). 
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of conscientization would make no sense—but then, neither would the idea of 
revolution. Authentic revolutions are undertaken in order to liberate men, pre- 
cisely because men can know themselves to be oppressed, and be conscious of 
the oppressive reality in which they exist. 

But since, as we have seen, men’s consciousness is conditioned by reality, con- 
scientization is first of all the effort to enlighten men about the obstacles pre- 
venting them from a clear perception of reality. In this role, conscientization 
effects the ejection of cultural myths which confuse the people’s awareness and 
make them ambiguous beings. 

Because men are historical beings, incomplete and conscious of being incom- 
plete, revolution is as natural and permanent a human dimension as is edu- 
cation. Only a mechanistic mentality holds that education can cease at a certain 
point, or that revolution can be halted when it attains power. To be authentic, 
revolution must be a continuous event. Otherwise it will cease to be revolution, 
and will become sclerotic bureaucracy. 


Revolution is always cultural, whether it be in the phase of denouncing an 
oppressive society and proclaiming the advent of a just society, or in the phase of 
the new society inaugurated by the revolution. In the new society, the revolu- 
tionary process becomes cultural revolution. 


Finally, let us clarify the reasons why we have been speaking of cultural action 
and cultural revolution as distinct moments in the revolutionary process. In the 
first place, cultural action for freedom is carried out in Opposition to the dom- 
inating power elite, while cultural revolution takes place in harmony with the 
revolutionary regime—although this does not mean that it is subordinated to the 
revolutionary power. All cultural revolution proposes freedom as its goal. Cultural 
action, on the contrary, if sponsored by the oppressive regime, can be a Strategy for 
domination, in which case it can never become cultural revolution. 


The limits of cultural action are set by the oppressive reality itself and by the 
silence imposed by the power elite. The nature of the oppression, therefore, de- 
termines the tactics, which are necessarily different from those employed in 
cultural revolution. Whereas cultural action for freedom confronts silence both 
as external fact and introjected reality, cultural revolution confronts it only 
as introjected reality. Both cultural acti 


ion for freedom and cultural revolu- 
tion are an effort to negate the dominating culture culturally, even before the 


new culture resulting from that negation has become reality. The new cultural 
reality itself is continuously subject to negation in favor of the increasing af- 
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firmation of men. In cultural revolution, however, this negation occurs simul- 
taneously with the birth of the new culture in the womb of the old. - 

Both cultural action and cultural revolution imply communion between the 
leaders and the people, as subjects who are transforming reality. In cultural 
revolution, however, communion is so firm that the leaders and the people be- 
come like one body, checked by a permanent process of self-scrutiny.’8 Both 
cultural action and cultural revolution are founded on scientific knowledge of 
reality, but in cultural revolution, science is no longer at the service of domina- 
tion. On two points, however, there is no distinction between cultural action for 
freedom and cultural revolution. Both are committed to conscientization, and the 
necessity for each is explained by the “dialectic of overdetermination.” 

We have spoken of the challenge facing Latin America in this period of his- 
torical transition. We believe that other areas of the Third World are no excep- 
tion to what we have described, though each will present its own particular 
nuances. If the paths they follow are to lead to liberation, they cannot bypass 
cultural action for conscientization. Only through such a process can the “maxi- 
mum of potential consciousness” be attained by the emergent and uncritical 
masses, and the passage from submersion in semi-intransitiveness to full emer- 
gence be achieved. If we have faith in men, we cannot be content with saying 
that they are human persons while doing nothing concrete so that they may exist 


as such. 


revolution can be applied to an analysis of the 
is not our intention. We restrict our study to a 
and cultural action, which we propose. 


8 Eyen though these statements on cultural 
Chinese cultural revolution and beyond, that is ı 
sketch of the relationship between cultural revolution 
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Diary or A HARLEM SCHOOLTEACHER. 


by Jim Haskins, with an introduction by Rhody McCoy. 
New York: Grove Press, 1969. 150 pp. $4.95. 


The following interview-review is by two young Harlemites, Derek Hooks and Samuel 
Williams, freshmen at Tufts University, who have “made it through” the public school 
system of Jim Haskins’ diary. The interviewer is Clifford Johnson of the Review. 


You've both had an opportunity to read Haskins’ book. Is there anything particular that 
Strikes you immediately as familiar from your own experience growing up in Harlem? 


Sam: Yes, I feel like the whole book is really talking about me, 


because coming up through 
elementary school I've gone through the same kind of proble: 


Then you find this to be an accurate representation? 


Sam: Yes! Very true, because, like coming out of the ghetto, 
of kids in the family and then you get all the kids just 
Streets any time of the night, just jiving around; the pai 
problems just keeping up with them and keeping them int 


the parents usually have a lot 
running around, out in the 
rents seem to have a lot of 
act... 


So they see the school merely as a baby sitter? 


Sam: Right, a place just to let them go; and, like, I don’t think that’s really right because 
a parent should—should if she has the... let's see... how do I put it—should see that both 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 40 No.3 August 1970 
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of them have the responsibility to bring up their kids to be normal kids. Most parents 
just neglect them and really don’t take care of them, and most of the parents mentioned 
were on welfare. From my own experience, back home, like a parent had about five 
kids and they were on welfare and she would come struttin’ out in nice clothes and 
play the numbers and what not, while the kids would be coming to school in bummy 
sneakers, little ripped pants, ripped tee-shirt, really not giving them any benefits at all. 
Kids would get raw deals, bad breaks affecting them emotionally, socially, and in every other 
way. So, actually, I think it’s mostly the parents’ fault for neglecting the kids. And I 
think that that’s the point Haskins is trying to make. He talks about the excuses and the 
lies they tell the kids because they were trying to show, or rather get around the... 


The responsibility? 


Sam: Yes, that they are doing something; but they really aren’t; they're only trying to con- 
vince people that they are. 


So you think the parents are mainly at fault and not necessarily the poor schools? 


Sam: Well, the poor schools help a lot also... 


Derek: The point you just brought out about the behavior of children and the responsibil- 
ity of the parents to take care of their own children, well, the whole idea of the book 
pointed this out, you know, gives you some insight into the problems that arise and the 
reasons behind them. Like the reasons why the parents are on welfare, or why they come in 
with whiskey on their breath, the whole situation of environment and why it’s bad and 
why the children have this attitude, not wanting to go to school, trying to get out any 
way they can, not thinking about school work and things like that. Also, the idea of 
the parents’ trying to get rid of their children, not wanting to have them around the 
house. I say that the cause of these things is the background, the ghetto, the people in the 
ghetto; also, it’s the school system itself, you know, the decadent state that it's in, the 
way teachers regard children. There’s a part in the book where it’s pointed outithat 
black teachers were harder on the kids than the white teachers who were more permissive 
towards them—let them get away with a lot of things. I think black teachers cared, for 
one thing, and wanted to see the kids make it and get ahead and wanted to make sure 


that they got that chance. 


It seems as though the teachers were in a bind: the white teachers think that it's more 


humane to treat kids gently, be more permissive, and the black teachers might have a 
h, so what the children need is strict dis- 


cipline. 
I think that’s true. The blacks have it harder, The teacher may look at a kid 


Sam: Right, 
and he wants to give that kid 


and he may say, “That's like me when I was coming up,” 
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a fair shake and, you know, he is from his own race and like, the thing that’s going on 
now—and this is a fairly recent book—they want the kids to grow up and have some aware- 
ness and some black identity, while the white teachers really don’t know, really don’t 
understand what's really happening. I think it’s explained on page 7 where Haskins 
Says [concerning Arthur, a problem kid in Haskins’ class] 


His retardation is more social than psychological. The guidance people have been 
unable or unwilling to do anything about his problem and he continues to slip into a 
sea of ignorance... 


I think that explains what's happening, it is a “sea of ignorance.” He's not really 
understanding what's happening, because he’s getting two different sets of ideas and that 
confuses the whole issue. His environment is junkies out on the street. Also, as Haskins 
says, referring to kids being assigned to talk and write about their weekends—well, those 
kids have seen fires, burglaries, muggings, killings, everything; that’s all a kid has to look 
forward to, that's all he sees out in the streets—junkies, prostitutes, pushers. The father 
comes in and beats him, and that doesn’t help. The mother has her secret boyfriend 
going back and forth. Some of the kids don’t even live at home that much. They're sent 
to live with aunts, grandmothers, and what not, and they spend school weeks and the 
weekends away from home. They're really not close to anyone, except maybe the 
teacher. So when you're in this kind of atmosphere and you come to school and all 
you do is run around and have a bad time, like it sure ain’t no good! All you can do is 


grow up in a “sea of ignorance,” that’s really what it is, especially if you have social and 
emotional problems in the beginning. 


Haskins implied that the problems were more social than psychological, 


Derek: Another point that was brought out, was about the 
and the mother, Haskins would send messages home by the 
mother sign this,” or “Call your mother in,” 
family structure in the ghetto. For one thing, 
you know, the assumption is that all business 
ship, that she’s taking care of everything . . 


relationship between the child 
child, telling him, “Have your 
and like that, which shows a lot about the 
a lot of times the father isn’t at home, and 
goes on through the mother-child relation- 
Sam: Yes, you have to have, I would say, 
you really have to have someone who 
least show that he’s going to care some: 
beat a child, just beat him for nothing. 


a tight-knit family. For someone to be successful, 
cares, like someone that's going to be around to at 
time. Sometimes you see a mother just come in and 


I remember an incident Haskins refers to involving a kid who cried often in school. 
When asked what his trouble was he replied that he was tired of the systematic beat- 
ings he had received from his mother since 1965... 


Sam: Yes, he remembered the exact date. 
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He had broken a statue, a particular favorite of his mother’s. 


Sam: From my personal experience, I know my mother kicked my butt a whole lot of times 
but in my family I knew my father cared and I knew that my mother cared. I knew that 
if I did something wrong—and I did a whole lot wrong—they would be behind me, and I 
knew that I wasn’t getting punished and neglected for no reason at all. I was in the same 
environment that these kids were in and it was hard coming up. I know that many of my 
close friends who I went through the same hard life together with, didn’t have people 
behind them pushing them, you know, to keep telling them you've got to do this or that. 
Well, they didn’t make it out. 


You believe, then, that even with a family situation that is not at all what it should be 
that if you get some teacher or other adult person who would constantly keep behind a 
hid that some of the bad effects of home might be overcome? 


Sam: Sure, that’s possible, like, see, in a kid’s mind he has to feel like it's home, not here 
today and gone tomorrow. Not just somebody jiving around trying to say, it's for your 
own benefit, just talking a whole lot of mess. That person really has to care. A child can 
tell if a person’s serious and really cares. That's what a guy needs, So he can tell himself 
that what he’s doing is for himself and for that other person also. 

Haskins talks about teachers who teach just to avoid the draft. Now if you are in there 
just to avoid the draft or for your own personal reasons, not really caring about the kids, 
you're not going to have the right kind of attitude and motivation you need to reach the 
kids. If you're not there to teach and help the people, then there's no sense in being 
there at all. Not just because you want to avoid the draft—like you might as well say 
you're no teacher at all, You're just a draft dodger. 


It’s your impression then that most of the teachers are not at all interested in the kids; 
therefore, they can’t possibly gain the necessary confidence to do an adequate job? 


Sam: That’s just the way it was. In my elementary school you jived around, ran through 
the classrooms, ransacked all the teachers. I saw a couple of teachers get beat up, and. Upset 
were sixth-grade kids. Like you've got your older prothers and sisters and friends hanging 
around outside the school smoking pot, shooting up, and all that kind of stuff, coming 
inside the school when they wanted; kids who were in junior high, high school, coming 
back roaming the building, beating up the teachers . . . that’s the way Harlem was and 
still is, It's rough, it’s a hard life to come up in. But, J think it’s good. You do get the 
experience. I learned a lot. 


But is it worth losing along the wayside the ones who aren’t strong enough to make it 
through? 


Sam: No. No, it’s not worth that. 
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Derek: No. That's the fault of the system you have to come up with. That's why it’s wrong, 
because so many people are lost whose lives are wasted. Guys end up strung out on dope, 
they drop out of school because of all the pressures that come about from being in 
trouble. People just get wasted: you lose out on all of the things that you have to 
compete for in society. It's not worth destroying a life because of some faults in some 
system. And there are a lot of faults in the system like the way they judge kids in elemen- 
tary school, you know, placement in classes by rank and all that; they start categorizing 
you and labeling you as dumber than another, or slower. It’s discouraging because after 
a while you lose the incentive to work, you accept the fact. Then you have these CRMD 
[Children with Retarded Mental Development] classes where you have so-called disruptive 
children with some others who have real psychological problems and emotional problems 
that would need psychiatric help or something. They put people in there who have more 
social than psychological problems because their behavior’s affected by pressures at home 
and in the streets. They get in these classes with kids who have real problems, and once 


they're put in this category, they never get out, they don’t have a chance to better them- 
selves 


Sam: That’s happened a lot of times, especially in junior high school. They had classes go- 
ing on from g-1 down to 9-20. Well, when you got to those lower ones, you just gave up. 
Some kids had been in my class in elementary school—I wasn’t in the top class, but I 


wasn’t way back—well, these dudes just went down, and they weren’t dumb, they just got 
bad breaks. 


What happened to them? 
Sam: Now? Well, they're out in the streets, shootin’ up and like that. 


Derek: A lot of them didn’t even make it through the school. In the junior high school I 
went to, once you were in or lower than the 7th category, you didn’t get the other breaks 
like some electives, They gave you lighter work and they required less of it from you. I 
guess they expect less, they don’t push you, they sort of let you drift. Well, from this 
point many students just take a more lax attitude toward work and, you know, what 
else is there todo when there are more interesting things to do outside the school. 


Would you say that the only kids who make it through are those who have somehow 
managed to have the advantage of being in an upper category? 


Sam: No, I’m not saying that. Actually, it depends upon the person, how he’s “built” and 
how much he can take. I've known people who were back there in the “zoth” who have 
made it. It’s not impossible. It depends on the person’s mind, on how much he can take, 
how much he’s willing to give up. You can do anything if you try. 


Derek: But still, from that disadvantage, you lose a lot of people along the way. 
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Sam: Right. 


There’s an especially funny scene on page 47. Haskins describes his having to stand 
immobile during the assembly flag pledging holding a large, heavy display flag because the 
teachers forgot to remind the flag bearers to bring the flag. What sort of memories do you 
retain of these school assembly periods? ‘ 


Derek: In elementary school they had you come in with your white shirt and tie and all that 
and if you didn’t have a white shirt, you'd sit in another class. You couldn't sit in 
assembly for that day. Then they had you sing the Star Spangled Banner. There would 
be a band or a record, and you'd just sing words you memorized, there really wasn’t any 
meaning to it. They'd show you a flag and you were supposed to take some kind of note that 
that flag and the Star Spangled Banner went together and it’s some honor to sing it. 
As you grow older, I guess you're supposed to be indoctrinated with a patriotic feeling 
and all that stuff. But then as you grow older and see things—how things work in the 
world—you find a lot of falseness and things that weren't true in those words. So why 
should you feel loyal? 


Sam: It’s a whole lot of junk! As I look back, I wish I had never learned it. I can’t see it. 


Even though school was a bad experience, kids seemed to find ways of having fun, usually 
at the teacher’s expense, but fun anyhow... 


Sam: On page 36, for instance, Haskins talks about kids standing in the hall listening to a 
mother using foul language to the teacher, and they're cheering her on. I’ve seen it happen 
many times. The kids are just looking for excitement. That's all school was. I hated 
school, hated it to death . . . just a whole lot of bunk . . . You know a teacher couldn’t 
even talk to the kids. She would say something and we would say, “Aw, shut up.” Then 
the teacher would threaten us with the principal. Well, we would say the same thing 
to him. I won't call it a bad experience, but it was wild! Really funny. 


What would you do differently if you could do it again? I mean after having some 


idea of another world outside of Harlem? 

system is set up, there are a lot of things 
ld do only the minimum required, The 
elf wholly into it. 


Derek: Well, I would say that the way the school 
I see now that I could have gotten by with. I wou 
system doesn’t appeal to me enough to try to put mys! 


Sam: We were indoctrinated to “give the best you can, put a hundred and twenty per 
d bull the teachers as much as I 


cent effort into it.” [laughs] If I could do it now, I’ ; 
ry school, say, you had to write 


could. I’d bull the hell out of those teachers. In elementa: 
a one-page composition and you brought in a half-a-page, that’s good, that’s good for an 
kids would come in with nothing, or they would write 


elementary school in Harlem. Some 3 5 
a line or two lines. They might not even have writing paper. Or, the excuses. Oh, I forgot 
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or “my mother beat me and put me to bed and I didn’t get no food, so I couldn't write 
the paper” or “my parents took me out.” No, most of the work wasn’t necessary. The 
teachers gave you what was required of them. Most of the teachers didn’t check all the 
stuff anyway. 


Derek: What Sam said about making up stories reminds me of something from the book. 
Haskins points out the instances of lying, learning how to be liars early, good liars. That’s 
common—kids made up excuses for why they were late for school or why they weren't inter- 
ested in what they were doing in class, they had nothing that would keep them there. 
Lying was an easy way out if you could do it. 


Sam: The teacher really wouldn’t give you a break at times. They would just condemn you 
right then and there. You'd be up the creek right quick without even a second chance. 
In junior high school, I had one teacher who did a complete job on me. She was a science 
teacher and she got me and another friend of mine—she didn’t like us from the begin- 
ning. She came in the classroom, sat down, didn’t say a word, asked questions to the 
class. Well, she had asked us to answer the questions just like she had asked several 
other people, but she suddenly told us “Get out!” Well, I said, “What are you talking 
about? Why do I have to get out of the class?” She said, “Because I don’t like you.” Well, 
I said, “I don't like you either.” She just repeated how I was to get out and I said “Why? 
I didn’t do anything.” So she just came over and grabbed me and I pushed her off. So she 
goes out and calls the principal. He came up after she had given him her story and 
took me out of class and asked me what was going on. I told him, but he didn’t go for the 
idea. He brought a couple of guidance counselors down there who asked the same thing 
and I gave them the same answer. The teacher stuck to her story but there was nothing 
they could really say because we were right. Somehow they finally found out we were, 
I don't know how, and ever since then the teacher hated our guts. I guess if they hadn't 
straightened that out, you know, we could have been in a bad bind. I guess we got a 
break. But a lot of others didn’t. You could really get shoved in a corner, and it's hard to 
get out. Who are they going to believe, you or the teacher? That’s a hard way to go. And 
teachers do have the edge. You know, I’ve seen parents come in and beat teachers to the 
ground. It’s one big triangle: Parent-student-teacher, if something goes wrong with any 


one of them the whole thing collapses. It’s hard to get by, but I’m glad I went through 
it. 


Derek: When I went to school I lived in a project that I guess was supposed to be so-called 
middle income. This was a black populated project right off 8th Avenue and most of the 
people there looked down on the people who lived down 8th Avenue in the tenements. 
You know, there was this nasty attitude that they felt they were better and that the people 
on 8th Avenue were poorer. We kids would have wars, you know, against the avenue— 
Project vs. Avenue, and this even came through in the schools, this attitude of looking 
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down upon and dividing people in the community. During lunch recess the kids used to 
go down there. There were a lot of little candy stores and places, little joints, where you 
could get hot dogs and where they had juke boxes—well, some parents found out about 
this and they didn’t want their children running down there. The school even prohibited 
people from going there, beyond the school boundaries, to 8th Avenue, and if you were 
caught you were penalized and made to sit in the principal's office for a certain amount of 
time. Well, this attitude toward kids going down on 8th Avenue is something that stays 
with people, this way of looking at people on the “Avenue,” this way of thinking that 
you're “better” or on a higher level than the people down there. Their saying it was such 
a bad place gives you a negative attitude toward it, toward the environment and the 
people. 


Mention is made several times of friction between black teachers and white teachers. 
On page 23, for example, Haskins refers to meetings concerning the appointment of a 
black principal: 

There have been several meetings of black teachers which the white teachers were 


not asked to attend, although some did. Many whites felt hurt and rejected, and 
started rumors that the black teachers are anti-white racists. 


Is this kind of friction new? 


Sam: Then, when I was"coming through, it wasn't as much as now, because now the 
emphasis is on black identity. I really don’t know much about how it is now. 


Derek: Black teachers weren’t as outspoken as they are now, I guess they weren't as aware 
of the faults in the system and the attitudes that some white teachers take towards the chil- 


dren. 
Sam: I would like to go through elementary school now. 


Then you think that some of the problems we've talked about; disrespect for teachers on 
the part of children, parents coming in to beat up teachers, etc., would be resolved because of 


this new development? 


ted my old elementary school and I saw the 


Sam: I really don’t know. Last year I visi 
fights and all. You know, half the problem is 


same things still going on. Same old things, 
the environment—that's half the problem. 


- Derek: I think that one way it may be helping black people and black children is that a lot 
ng on in the schools. They are 


more parents are concerned about what is actually goi 
more active in things, you know, like this decentralization plan and local boards. They 
want to work more closely with the teachers. And the teachers—a great majority of black 
teachers—are coming into schools more aware of what's going on with their black kids, 
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how to teach them and how to keep them from going by the wayside. Also teachers—a lot 
of white teachers—are more and more afraid of parent participation and this shows itself 
in the UFT strike where they are afraid for their jobs because parents would have power 
to move certain teachers out if they feel they’re not helping their children. It seems to 
help black people in the sense of their awareness of what’s happening to them, but 
the school system as a whole seems kind of confused and divided by this thing about 
authority and power: whether parents can become involved in what's happening and 
whether teachers will lose their places. 


Sam: I've got something I want to say about teachers. You know, it's no good when the 
teacher tells the kids not to do a particular thing and comes right back and does it 
himself. Haskins pointed out how kids would come to school with their faces dirty and 
clothes all messed up. Now here (p. 65) he mentions a teacher who came to school with 
his face unwashed and pajamas on under his pants. [laughs] 


Derek: There’s also the attitude he came to work with. That he would just tumble out of 
bed and come as he was. 


Sam: And that slogan, you know? 
Derek: TGIF? 


Sam: Yes, right. That’s a real good attitude. I found that true about Friday. Friday is 
the lightest day you could ever get. We didn’t do anything on Friday. I just sat there 
and looked out the window—count down the time. 


Derek: End of the day everybody would run out shouting, making noise. 


Sam: Friday was student teacher day. 


Haskins says that the school recreational program left much to be desired. It doesn’t seem 
as though the school took into account the fact that young children have a lot of energy to 
expend. You must remember the entry in Haskins’ diary of a typical communication by 
a third-grade student: 

Dear Mayor Linsey, 

Please help us to get our playground field. One little boy has been hurt very badly 

already. (page 49) 


Sam: They're doing better in the new schools, but in my elementary school on one 
block there was one yard and on the other block, from 116th to 117th, another yard. But 
in these yards, glass, rocks, wine bottles, garbage cans, everything. On one side there was a 
baseball field—well, it wasn’t a field, it was in the schoolyard, the distance between the 
basepads was about twenty feet, no outfield, the outfield was the walls. You played the 
ball off the wall. On 117th St. they had a basketball court and it was, say, about half 
the regulation size. Now that’s no play yard. 
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Derek: Another thing they're having trouble with now is the money distribution for 
after-school centers in New York. A lot of them had to close down. I think these are 
needed. They gave kids somewhere to go, for one thing. A lot of parents work late, 5 or 6 
o'clock, and the children just roam the streets. They could have some organized activities: 
sports, tutoring, or after-school study programs. 


Haskins mentions that young people from Harlem Prep came into his school to tutor. Are 
any of the older guys coming back to help out in the community? 


Derek: I think that’s more the case now. A lot of these things are just beginning to 
happen. As I said, awareness of what's going on is doing this. 


Sam: Before, the only people I saw coming back were my old buddies, and we would just 
go out and run the streets together. Another problem you had was having to be one of 
the group. There was no such thing as individualism. You couldn’t be an individual, 
if you were, you weren’t accepted. Back in those days they had gangs, and either you 
wanted to be in the gang or you wanted a whole lot of people that you could hang around 
with, so what did you do? You joined the gang.... 


Derek: I would say, in reference to that, that there were some small events or minor 
judgments on my part that saved me from doing a lot of things and not going the same 
way that many other people have, you know, getting messed around. Somebody might 
say “Come on, we're going down here and rumble,” or something like that. I would 
say, “No, man, I’m going upstairs.” Sometimes they would say “Chicken” and get on 
your back, but I feel all right about that, now. Some things like that saved you, but 
then again, you had to be able to get through that if you could and still you wanted those 
friendships. You didn’t want to be left out, be called a square and all that jive. For some 
reason, I don't know why, I missed out on a lot of bad things that happened. 


Sam: I went through a lot of that stuff. I think I’m lucky to be where I am now. But at 
least I’ve seen many things that I wouldn’t have seen if I'd been brought up somewhere 
else, 


Derek: I'd say that street experiences are the best thing for you. It teaches you a lot about 


basic living, I mean how to move around and how to survive. You grow up fast. 


Sam: It’s dog-eat-dog survival. When you get down to the reality of it you really see, ina 


way, how life is. It is a fast pace and you've got to keep up with it, ough the bad spots, 
through the good spots. It’s a unique experience that most people don’t go through. 


They sit and read about it, but reading isn’t doing it, facing it is an altogether different 


thing, and you feel some kind of pride in yourself when you can say to yourself, “Yeah, 
ally do have something to say for 


I went through it.” People who've made it through re: Sa 
themselves. You know like some people in high positions, well they didn’t go through 
anything. For instance, I can’t stand to see someone sit down and talk about the 
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ghetto this, the ghetto that. They're really not a part of it, you know. That’s not 
saying anything to me. I say, “Man, you ain’t gone through this. You ain't lived what I 
lived.” The same way some people can say that to me because I know I haven't gone 
through everything they've gone through. When a black person comes up to me, say, from 
Scarsdale, New York, and they say to me, “Oh, you're from New York. I know New 
York is hard.” I say, “How do you know that?”, and they say, “I read it in the paper” or 
“You know, I've been down to Harlem a couple of times.” Well, man, you've got your 
nice area, good school, house and five cars and all that mess, you're black, sure, but you just 
didn’t go through this mess. It’s not like being put right into the trap. 


Derek: That's like the response you get from some liberal person when they say, “That 
must have been pretty tough, I know how you feel,” and they sympathize with you. But 
they really can’t understand how you feel. 


Sam: That’s right. You don’t know how I feel. 


~ 


Are you saying that you think people feel a kind of sympathy and pity when actually 
you believe this is uncalled for? 


Sam: Right. 


Derek: Yes, take a white person when you're talking about some crisis. They say, “Yes, 
that’s bad, I can see how you feel, isn’t that a shame. How did that happen?” Well, a 
person will do all this talking, analyze the situation, and they'll sympathize and say 
things shouldn’t be this way, and they'll be sorry for the way their people act. Sympathy 


is not going to do you any good. If they want to help, then they can do something to 
- change the situation ... 


Sam: I don’t think people understand the situation. 


Derek: I believe that they should let people in Harlem take care of what they know how 
to do. These other people should work for change in White America. 


Sam: You know we get white people who come and say, “Yeah, man, we're in this to- 
gether. We've got all these rough times to get through,” and all that. Okay, so you go 
ahead with them and when all the stuff comes down and things don’t work well, these 
white people, you know, they have something to fall back on, people behind them to 
help them, so they drop on out, get their money and they're gone, while the black man 
still gets left in the same position he is now. I was thinking about that this afternoon, think- 
ing about some of the stuff the hippies are going through. You have regular white people 
coming up through elementary school, even in junior high school—in most of them, any- 
way—and then in high school, they start changing, getting their long hair, their beads, 
and everything, and they start freaking out. They say they're going to get into this new 
experience. Sure, it’s a new experience because they've never been let out, they want 
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to get out of their own environment so they can find out what's going on, see what most 
ghetto kids see starting with elementary school. Well, they go on through high school 
into college until maybe about their junior year they start changing again. They start 
cutting their hair, getting their clothes together, ready to go back to their white 
middle class, they start intellectualizing and get into their white, habitual bag—business 
suits and all. Well they can look back on it and say “Sure, I was a hippy. . - ri 


Derek: That reminds me of conversations I've had with white students here [Tufts 
University] and the problems they're just becoming aware of like how America works, 
what things are really going on and what state things are in and how things are affecting 
their lives and people's futures and so forth, That’s common knowledge to me and most 
black people. That’s because when you're black and you're in it, and affected directly, 
you just take on this natural knowledge. 


So what’s the next step, now that you know these things? Do you try to go back and do 
something to alter these conditions? 


Sam: I've thought about that now, that’s up to the individual. You know, I went to 
that lecture that LeRoi Jones gave at Northeastern [University] and like he was really 
heavy, he really got down. He talked about blacks in college now, and he said, “Fine, 
you’re in college now, you've made it that far, okay; but what you should do while you're 
there is take courses that will benefit blacks, get knowledge that will help strengthen 
your community and help your race. Don’t get in there and take some jive-time course 
that’s going to help you and you alone. That's not helping. There you go getting into 
that whole white bag again.” I can’t quote him exactly, but he said if you're not taking 
courses that will help blacks, then you're just wasting your time—and other people’s 
time—you shouldn’t even be there. I personally feel that a person should get out and get 
to a job and get back into the community and help the people there. That doesn’t 
mean that you shouldn't get a “good” job and a house in the suburbs and the like, but 
that also doesn’t mean you should go to the suburbs and nobody ever sees your face 
again—you know, just become one of the lackeys, one of the puppets. I can’t see itl 
I would like to help my race do something, really help blacks. I'd like to become an 


instrument of the black race—put my brain and intelligence to the task. I don’t want to be 


“another one that made it.” What happened to the ones left back there? You have to think 
about that. You were lucky. What happened to those who weren't? They're always coming 


back to my mind. 


Derek: When I came out of high school, there was a group of us 
and we used to talk about the many new things happening: programs, movements, black 
conferences, and so forth. Well, we came out of school with the idea that one thing we 
needed to do was to stay in touch with one another and maybe sometime in the future 
devise a scheme to help each other. Say, for example, like we all have our interests in 


who were pretty tight 
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college, different majors, well, we could take these skills that we could contribute to the 
group and form an organization. Then, we would work in the community, contribute 
there. Everybody would offer something: one person might be an engineer, another an 
economist... . 


Sam: That’s like what happened in Afro 6.1 


Derek: Yes, right. We were thinking of a sort of black commonwealth organization, that's 
~ what was on our minds. 


Sam: I think that’s hip. Specialists all contributing to the community. But people 
should be sincere about it—like if you're not, then there's no use in being out 
there—half the people aren’t sincere. I guess that’s nature, though. You have your own 
goals, and you want to get for yourself. But, I'd say especially at the beginning, for 
blacks to really rise up and start progressing, you're going to have to sacrifice a whole 
lot. I don’t think people are ready to sacrifice yet! 


Derek: Something is bothering me. Coming through this year and last year, these or- 
ganizations like urban coalitions and Afro-American societies, different coalitions between 
schools and getting involved in many things, well, we tried to do things—student strikes 
and so forth—really actively pushing in a group and we accomplished some things 
through those efforts, but then after looking around at what's happening with other 
groups all over the country and around the world, forcing violent confrontation and 
getting heads busted at a large group level, it seems that, basically, not too much is chang- 
ing for all that effort, and you are really getting very small concrete results. It's sort of 
discouraging after coming through this and looking back on it. After a while I found 
myself trying to avoid this, stopped going to meetings and all. So now, I've come to 
college and it’s more and more discouraging to see some Afro-American societies work- 
ing, not really too many things happening or anything being accomplished. I’ve sort 
of crawled into myself. Now I’m at a state where I’m not active at a group level because 
I don’t see anything much accomplished. But, the way I see it is that if I'm not active, 
as I try to make it myself, as I try to get somewhere at my own level—the contacts I 
have with all black people, and the dealings I have myself—I can still act, like I can 
make sure I’m not taken advantage of by a white person or the white system, make sure 
that anyone I’m in contact with will not be messed over in some way, or help whoever 


I can at my own level, you know, live the way I think things should be. That's where 
Iam at right now. I don’t know what’s going to happen to me. 


There are two approaches to any program of black improvement: the group approach 
and the individual approach. Sometimes it’s just more effective simply to go home and 
talk individually to people on the block. 


1H, Lopez, Afro-Six (New York: Dell, 1970). 
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Derek: But I think that if there's going to be any kind of radical change, I don’t believe 
the individual approach will do it—it would take too much to learn. But there's no use 
trying to do that on a group basis—it’s too much. Just in my own way I think I could 
do that. 


I think to conclude our discussion of Haskins’ book we'll have to say that while 
there are really bad things happening in the Harlem schools, which you've attested to, 
there are some good things gained from the experience. You come out stronger people, and 
though you may have certain gaps in your academic background. .. 


Sam: We definitely do! 
... to be filled in, psychologically you've got some definite advantages. 


Sam: Like I said, it helped a lot. But, you know, I don’t really know if I want my kid 
to grow up in that. He might not be the kind of person who could take the stuff, who 
could come up out of it and understand what's coming down, really understand why 
this and that are happening and what they should do... . 


The hard part of it is that you can’t know. 


Sam: Right [laughs]. It’s really hell. 


Tue WHOLE Wortp Is Watcxine: A YOUNG Man Looks AT YouTH’s DISSENT. 
by Mark Gerzon. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1969. 274 pp. $6.95- 


Mark Gerzon’s The Whole World Is Watching has left me with ambivalent reactions. 


It combines many insightful observations and comments with some bizarre perspectives 


and bad arguments. One part of me wants to praise the book and recommend that every- 
one read it, but another part thinks the book has serious defects. The dialogue proceeds 


somewhat as follows: 
Mark Gerzon, Harvard ’70, while in his sophomore year, wrote an amazing description of 


the generation gap and its various ramifications. 


I suppose that if the book were written by a freshman at Yale you would think it even 
better. If a chimp at Oxford wrote it you would probably call it “one of the great books of 
our time.” Review the book as a book and not the author as a Harvard sophomore. 


You simplify as usual and call yourself a hard-headed realist. A book is not simply a book, 
but is also a product of the culture, the social situation, and the mind of the author. This 
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book is about a cultural problem in a specific social situation to which the author has 
given eloquent and detailed witness. 


Taine said it better. Which reminds me that when you get that lofty tone and culture- 
encompassing view you remind me of those post-Hegelian continental social thinkers who 
-confuse their moral values with the societies they describe. Their descriptions are, in fact, 
thinly veiled prescriptions. Have you been reading Fromm or Riesman lately? Or Parsons? 
Or Rollo May? 


Gerzon proposes that there are two awarenesses: that of the young and that of the adult 
world, The young awareness is due to the fact that this generation is the first to be raised 
in a mass society. The implication is clear that their awareness sharply reflects the prob- 
lems of contemporary society. By contrast, the adult awareness was formed by their 
experiences of late adolescence and is thus historically conditioned by an earlier period. 
The careers of adults have been the working out of solutions to the problems of their 
own young awareness, problems that were largely economic. Today, in an affluent, rapidly 
changing society the goals of the adults are not shared by the young—hence the alienation 
of the young (or, if the young are right, the alienation of the adults). 


So what else is new? The redundancy of sociological tracts bores me. Besides, if Gerzon 
wants to make such a claim—and even I believe you have probably distorted what he 
wrote—he ought to present data to substantiate the facts that “young awareness” is con- 
solidated in the period from 17-21 years, reflects primarily the state of society, and does 
not substantially change during adult years. Gerzon sounds like an armchair sociologist. 


The fact that he can do it so well should unmask the reputations of Riesman & Company. 
Remember, no synthetic a priori! 


Gerzon is a clinical psychologist. In the absence of clearly formulated or scientifically 
valid theories of mind and behavior, when confronted with a sick patient, he needs to 
make a diagnosis even though he must use his own reaction as clinical data. We are in a 
cultural crisis, and to make no comment about its nature until all the research is in is to 
contribute to the critical situation. Gerzon has called the situation as he sees and inter- 


prets it. I think it is good to know his perceptions, feelings, and thoughts, for I assume that 
there are many like-minded young people. 


You seem to like indirect arguments based on analogies. How do you like this one? 
Gerzon’s ambitious social descriptions are like trying to solve problems of astronomy with 
astrology or problems of chemistry with alchemy. You also make the same lazy assumption 
that he does, namely, that his perceptions and evaluations are widely shared. The asser- 
tion that this is true is a factual statement for which data should be presented. 
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You have to admit that he has made good comments about drugs and youth. Certainly 
it needs to be said that the use of marijuana does not inevitably lead to heroin addiction. 
Adults who talk about the use of drugs remind me of Victorian novelists who portray the 
heroine as slipping slightly and then inevitably ending up as a prostitute and a human 
derelict. It seems to me that adults who have spent their lives in keeping close track of 
external time-space changes and the economic value of specific behaviors are terrified 
by drugs of any type, because they open up precisely those mental experiences which have 
been strongly suppressed. Gerzon correctly senses that this particular adult ideology has no 
authority with the young. And our crisis is due tò the fact that the people who have the 
social, political, and economic power no longer have the authority in the eyes of the 
young. It’s a crisis of the legitimacy of power. 


Im glad you brought this topic up. It’s no great intellectual feat to deny that even if 70%. 


of heroin addicts started taking drugs by smoking grass that it follows that smoking 
grass causes speed or heroin addiction. Gerzon uses an analogy that hissing preceding 
pregnancy does not cause pregnancy. The question is whether the relation of hissing 
to pregnancy is in the same relation as smoking grass is to taking speed or heroin. Would 
a better analogy be that sexual intercourse without contraceptives leads to pregnancy? 
Really the argument is not properly in the pattern of causal laws, but is one of 
statistical laws. Insurance companies insist that the class of people under twenty-five have 
a higher accident rate per capita than the class of people over twenty-five. This does not 
mean that age causes auto accidents. Thus the drug argument that should be refuted is 
that the probabilities of hard drug addiction have no relation to whether or not a person 
takes the so-called soft drugs. Gerzon turns me off particularly when he gives bad analyses 
of, and arguments on, such important issues. 


Rigor in argument is a virtue, but by insisting on such a scholastic criterion you might 
miss a lot of useful knowledge about the current young awareness, Freud, for instance, 


was notoriously a sleepwalker as far as the metaphysical issues of his own system were 
concerned, yet he created a revolution in our consciousness. For all his faulty thinking, 
udian naivete about ourselves. And similarly, I 


we will never go back to our pre-Fre 
believe that Gerzon’s book will expand the consciousness of any adult about our current 
festo of youth. When we look back on 


social problems. This book may become a mani! 
The Whole World is Watching ten years from now, it may be considered a valuable 


document of the period. 

I refuse to let old-fashioned liberals like you have the last word. Gerzon has written a 
deceptive book about our contemporary situation precisely because he has no political- 
economic analysis of the social structure and how these factors influence our Consciousness 
and shape our behavior. The whole world is watching a crisis of political and economic 
systems in which the generation gap is but an epiphenomenon. 
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Now you're off on another argument. Gerzon is to be congratulated on what he did, not 
condemned for what he didn’t do. 

JOHN J. SULLIVAN 

New York University 


Mark Gerzon claims to represent the outlook of modern youth. Starting with a small 
segment of America, he attempts to generalize his conclusions for all of society. This 
group, Gerzon’s data base, consists mainly of white, upper-middle-class, male students. 
Since the main tension for the youth of the white upper crust is between the generations, 
when he treats these students as a microcosm of society, a sweeping and basically simplistic 
analysis results. It is a world-view based on the concept of the “generation gap.” Phenomena 
viewed through this prism in turn circularly reinforce the validity of his assumptions. 
Furthermore, by specifically rejecting historical analysis, Gerzon leaves his theories 
vulnerable to many valid criticisms. He has side-stepped the main thrust of our time by 
documenting the feelings of only his small peer group. 

A generation gap does exist. Gerzon sees four causes: differences between adult and 
youth experience; increasing knowledge of other cultures; an understanding of the ir- 
relevance of American “adulthood”; and extremely rapid social change. These are, in 
part, valid, but the problem must be approached from a more basic level. The most im- 
portant aspect of the seeming generational conflict is that youth and adults occupy dif- 
ferent positions in the economic and social structures of our society. In contrast to their 
parents, most young people are propertyless, relatively mobile, and technically unskilled. 
Adults are tied to mortgages and families, They hold jobs in which privileges come 
with seniority, Each individual, however, experiences the conflict from both sides; youth 
is merely a transitional phase in everyone's development. The reason for upheaval must 
lie elsewhere, 

Gerzon assumes that affluence is a universal quality of American life. It is not, nor 
is the post-war boom. Since the middle sixties real wages have declined on the national 
average. Working conditions have not improved in most cases and, in some, have even 
deteriorated. The hard-won gains since the depression haye created a material affluence 
that is cheap, unstable, and mischanneled. For most working people life has been a con- 
stant struggle to share in the wealth created. More than anything else, the post-war 
prosperity is characterized by a high standard of national consumption as opposed to a 
high individual standard of living. Mark limits his statements on affluence to the main- 
land of the United States. In doing so he overlooks an important factor in the American 
economy and its international effects: the flow of raw materials and capital from the 
Third World to the United States. For every dollar invested in Latin America, corpora- 
tions receive three back, and the non-industrial nations are left that much poorer. 
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The Whole World Is Watching handles ideologies without touching analysis and 
therefore avoids real understanding. We should look to economic theory and history for 
the explanation of social phenomena rather than to pop culture and psychology. Ours 
is an economic system fighting for survival, creating ideologies that rationalize and fa- 
cilitate its operation: National chauvinism disguises the true nature of American for- 
eign involvement. Racism and male supremacy divide those people whose unity would 
endanger capitalism. Finally, authoritarianism creates petty power levels and passivity 
which further weaken us. 

Three years ago many students held Gerzon’s pacifist views and his opinions regarding 
the quality of American life and possible cultural alternatives. But the reality of people 
moving against “American” interests imparted a new perspective to us. Black and Third 
World people through their practice of militant struggle against their oppression pointed 
out the enemy and gave an anti-imperialist consciousness to our moyement. Radical 
young people moved from a cultural criticism of the prevailing ideology to a political 
criticism of the economic underpinnings of that ideology. The anti-imperialist under- 
standing that was reached seemed to demand immediate action with the forces at hand. 
S.D.S. and other student radical groups confronted politicians, corporate representatives, 
and military recruiters, while helping to organize the mass demonstrations demanding 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam. Movement forward provoked repression, though 
for whites repression at this stage has been relatively mild. The attempts to stop leftist 
offensives has had several important results: the process of turning white radicals into 
revolutionaries was initiated; these revolutionaries were forced to look to the black com- 
munity and its more politically advanced organizations for leadership; and they began 
to realize that revolutionary talk was idle and survival impossible without a mass base. 
Avoiding the sacrifice of an internationalist perspective, radical students understood that 
white working people must be organized around their own oppression, not that of 
the Third World. Large segments of the student movement began to look to the working 
class as the revolutionary vehicle to socialism. In the long run this move, a reaffirmation 
of Marxism-Leninism, will be seen as the significant development of our period. ag 

White radicals have, at this point, basically three important things to say: ma it is 
critical to construct a mass base of revolutionary struggle, that political repression must 
be openly opposed which necessitates instituting revolutionary self-defense, and that people 
must begin to act on their political beliefs and thus test them in practice. ‘While ‘we rec” 
ognize the absolute necessity of revolutionary theory, we know that correct (usable) theory 
comes only with direct involvement in changing the world, In our present phase, this 


means concretely supporting workers’ political and economic demands on the system. 
ers in the same factory and union. 


rk alongside work 
nsciousness of workers by relating 


In many ‘cases, it means that we wo! 
Practice also means attempting to raise the political co. : ; 
racism, women’s oppression, and 


their exploitation to other social phenomena: the war, 


national chauvinism. 
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Mark Gerzon tried to portray young America. He failed because his assumptions 
caused him to overlook those struggles which are shaping our world. The very groups 
he took as vanguards and reference points—the hippies, the drug cultures, and oriental 
cults—have faded or changed far beyond his anticipation. His book, like others of its 
kind, attempted to find new, pop perspectives based on momentary fads and media 
distortions. Inevitably it is quickly outdated. It portrayed an age soon past. 

Right now state institutions are systematically eliminating the Black Panther Party. 
Historical forces are moving which push further abstract intellectualization into the 
background. Come out and translate theory into practice. 

ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 

ERICH BRANDT 
Harvard University 
DAVID SULLIVAN 
Antioch College 


A REPLY BY JOHN J, SULLIVAN 


The charge against Mark Gerzon’s The Whole World Is Watching is, if I understand 
Brandt and Sullivan correctly, and I’m never sure that I do, that his view of the genera- 
tion gap is that of a young affluent male. Thus Gerzon’s view is defective in that it treats 
the generation gap as relatively unique and largely determined by classical sociological 
variables such as rate of social change, alienation, identity, etc. A consequence of Gerzon’s 
view is that secondary social phenomena such as the cop-outs of middle-class individu- 
alists are exaggerated and that primary phenomena such as women’s liberation, oppression 
of black militants, cultural and economic imperialism, etc., are ignored. 

Perhaps Brandt and Sullivan and I disagree in emphasis. One might infer from their 
foment that the fundamental social science is political economy, to use an old-fashioned 
Beademic category, and that sociology and psychology are but derivative disciplines. 
That is, the ideologies of individuals are determined by their membership in social 
Classes, and the social classes are in turn determined decisively by their relations to 
political and economic structures. If psychology and sociology are relatively independent, 
then a purely sociological or a purely psychological analysis of the generation gap is 
possible. If these are but derivative disciplines, then such an analysis will always be 
open to the criticism that the fundamental features of the gap remain unmentioned in 
i perl sociological or Psychological description. The question is raised as to the pos- 
sibility of sociology or psychology as sciences. The question is similar to whether or not 
in the natural sciences there is only physics and whether chemistry and biology are but 
convenient aggregations of physical data. 

l While the traditional definitions of both the social and biological sciences are break- 
ing down under the pressure of issues that demand interdisciplinary perspectives for 
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their solutions, I am still not willing to rule out a purely psychological or sociological 
study as socially irrelevant. I admit that the current charge against academia of irrelevance 
has one of its sources in the present structure of academic disciplines that fractionate 
political and social issues, and that many category decisions in the social sciences are 
political decisions. Nevertheless, there is certainly one sense in which an argument can 
be made that psychology is the basic social science, in the sense that physics is the basic 
physical science. From this position an account could be given in terms of motivation, 
learning, and perception of how an individual responds to political and economic struc- 
tures and how these structures are constructed as social and technological arrangements 
for control of technology and people. As a consequence of this opinion of mine, namely 
the legitimacy of sociological and psychological studies, I am probably more sympathetic 
to Mark Gerzon’s approach to the generation gap than are Brandt and Sullivan. What 
Gerzon did not report, however, is rightly pointed out by Brandt and Sullivan. What 
Gerzon observes, though, is by no means trivial. 

I’m nonplussed by the slogan ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE. It recalls an earlier 
one: ALL POWER TO THE SOVIETS. Historically this was a cry for a change of 
power, but not to the Soviets for these were soon rendered powerless by the same persons 
who first shouted the slogan. The slogan LAND TO THOSE WHO TILL IT also resulted 
in the collectivization of the peasants. 

Mark Gerzon should have the opportunity to make a rejoinder to these comments. 
Who knows what he is thinking today? 
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Ecoractics: THE SIERRA CLUB HANDBOOK 
FOR ENVIRONMENT ACTIVISTS. 

by John G. Mitchell and Constance L. 
Stallings, editors. 

New York: Pocket Books, 1970. 288 pp. 
$0.95 (paper). 

‘THE ENVIRONMENTAL HANDBOOK 

by Garrett De Bell, editor. 

New York: Ballantine Books, 1970. 367 
bp. $0.95 (paper). 

THE PRomisep LAND: A Grass Roots RE- 
PORT ON Mip-PENINSULA LAND USE. 

by the Grass Roots Writing Collective. 
Palo Alto: Mid-Peninsula Free University 
Press, 1970, 61 pp. $0.25 (paper). 


These three publications signify the pas- 
sage of campus activists into a new di- 
mension of awareness. In the heyday of 
the civil rights movement, the SNCC and 
CORE people participated in a high- 
minded idealism, pursuing what Hegel 
termed “the ethic of absolute ends.” The 
young civil rights workers wanted to 
mold the society in the image of the 
values it claimed to espouse, They sat-in 
at Southern lunch counters, registered 
black voters, and braved police dogs and 
fire hoses in their campaign for better ra- 
cial relations, This fervid inclination to 
force an alignment of rhetoric and policy, 
to stimulate reform, persisted until the 
1964 Free Speech Movement at Berkeley, 
where visionary students converted from 
reform to revolution. Rather than fashion 
society as the incarnation of its professed 
values, they aspired to transform the val- 
ues, to develop a new life style and ethical 
system. 

On this basis, groups are currently or- 
ganizing throughout the nation to saye 
our environment by inverting American 
cultural values. The three publications 
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present a program for so doing. The con- 
tents constitute an attack upon the le- 
gitimacy of what we define as knowl- 
edge. Ecological activists argue that we 
have evolved an impressive store of 
knowledge and an intricate set of tech- 
nologies but to no avail. Despite our 
worship and institutionalization of learn- 
ing—our libraries, research institutes, and 
universities—we continue to threaten the 
very milieu we breathe, see, feel, and 
occupy. Disgusted with the ethical ster- 
ility of academic inquiry, they pose the 
ageless question: knowledge for what? 
And they ask if passionate feeling might 
not be a more satisfactory base for the 
humane life than the universities’ often 
indiscreet entanglement in warfare re- 
search, inherently anti-life and anti-en- 
vironment, which has fueled the ecolo- 
gists’ moralistic anti-intellectualism. 

ecotactics is a collection of essays by 
twenty-eight apprehensive environmen- 
talists, only two of whom are over forty 
and half are under thirty. Defining 
“ecotactics” at the outset as “the science, 
of arranging and maneuvering all avail- 
able forces in action against enemies of 
the earth,” the crusading ecotacticians 
proceed to develop their complex pro- 
gram to enhance the “quality of life,” a 
condition that is to them infinitely more 
spiritual than material. They vigorously 
criticize the depravity of the “Great 
American pioneer ethic” and its devastat- 
ing impact upon nature. After reading 
the book, one might understand René 
Dubos’ observation that “The most hope- 
ful sign for the future is the attempt by 
the rebellious young to reject our social 
values.” 

Tactics for saving the environment 
provide the substance of the volume. As 
the subtitle indicates, the handbook is 


“for environment activists”; it devotes lit- 
tle space to questioning whether or not the 
destruction of the natural ecology is, in 
fact, loathsome. Assuming that the ugly 
reality of environmental pollution and 
decay has been fully established, the en- 
vironmentalists declare that the time has 
arrived for action and the making of dis- 
criminating choices. It is a time for teach- 
ins, community action projects, courses in 
environmental problems, boycotts, TV and 
radio campaigns, and simply consuming 
less. One activist, Stephanie Mills, in her 
essay, “O and all the little babies in the 
Alameda gardens, Yes,” advises a transfor- 
mation of our sexual values. (Miss Mills 
has vowed never to bring any children 
into the world. She is now a field repre- 
sentative for Planned Parenthood.) She 
contends that we should celebrate the 
“old maid” as a heroine and reproach 
the mother of twelve. We should experi- 
ment with new modes of communal life, 
such as the kibbutzim, for our psychic 
satisfaction. Population growth must be 
curbed if the environment is to survive. 

The ecology teach-in originated at the 
University of Michigan and, appropriate- 
ly enough, the guidelines for the teach-in 
of Michigan’s ENACT (Environmental 
Action for Survival Committee) appear 
in the volume. The Michigan group con- 
ceptualizes its teach-in in three segments: 
the “Teach-In Itself,” the “Momentum 
Effort,” and the “Follow Through.” The 
ENACT “Momentum Effort” and “Follow 
Through”—focused on seminars, work- 
shops, speakers bureaus, the drafting and 
support of effectual legislation, and suits 
against flagrant environmental abuses— 
imply an unprecedented perseverance. In 
fact, the organization and persistence of 
the present ecology movement portend a 
qualitatively different era—a new sophisti- 
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cation and maturity—in student politics. 
One anticipates that dissident students will 
now occasionally do more than merely 
confront and embarrass authority; that 
perhaps they will really carry through 
on the unifying issue of survival, de- 
veloping long-term policies and pro- 
grams, and formulating a continuing 
“new politics.” (The granting of the vote 
to 18-year-olds would enhance the in- 
cipient ethos considerably.) 

N. Scott Momaday, 1969 Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Kiowa Indian scholar, 
proposes in ecotactics that the nation 
develop a profound reverence for the 
land, a “land ethic,” which is essentially 
an articulation of his ancestors’ values. 
In fact, generally at a loss for models 
in the cause of ecology, the environ- 
mentalists have turned to the lore and 
life style of the American Indian, him- 
self decimated by the American frontier 
ethic. One reads of their regard for the 
Indian in the underground papers, par- 
ticularly The Chicago Seed and The Los 
Angeles Free Press. The inclusion of Mr. 
Momaday’s essay in ecotactics is a mild 
indicator of the respect they accord the 
Indians who lived parsimoniously off the 
land. The values they hope to teach the 
entire society in the fight to save the 
ecosystem are those that Mr. Momaday 
learned as a boy in Oklahoma. 

The environmentalists’ statement of 
purpose (“the ECOS statement”) articu- 
lates a structural criticism of American 
society: we have “an exploding popula- 
tion,” “an aggressive technology and 
economic system,” and “a burgeoning 
military establishment equipped with and 
committed to employ from its arsenal 
both nuclear and biochemical weapons 
in defense of this system,” all because of 
our values, the perspectives we employ 
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to look at the world, and the self-images 
we entertain. John Mitchell, one of the 
editors, concurs, arguing in his article 
that American “technocrat-cowboys” are 
destroying the biosphere in much the 
same spirit as they strip-mined, dammed, 
plowed, and chopped their way across 
the continent. He contends our culture 
is the problem; we suffer from a serious 
case of “frontier hangover.” Our first 
priority is profit rather than the quality 
of life. If one agrees with Mr. Mitchell 
that the elder generations qualify as 
“technocrat-cowboys,” one can compre- 
hend the type of generational conflict 
that is operative; that is, antediluvian 
cowboys pitted against young John 
Muirs. 

` The ecotacticians intend to promote a 
biological consciousness among people: 
the consciousness that ideologies are ir- 
relevant, that life is the only real issue. 
They are launching grass roots cam- 
paigns to de-fuse the population bomb 
and halt the pollution-depletion process 
on Earth, As the ultimate solution, they 
hope to build basic alternatives to con- 
temporary life styles, abhorrently rooted 
in the despoliation of the ecosystem, so 
that one may live, free of stigma, more 
adaptive, functional, and sane values. 

Garrett De Bell edited The Environ- 
mental Handbook, the most comprehen- 
sive and useful of the three publications 
teviewed here, as a source of informa- 
tion and tactics for the April 22nd na- 
tional ecology teachin. He will update 
the Handbook annually for Friends of 
the Earth. The volume comprises thirty- 
two signed essays, including ones by 
Paul Ehrlich, John Gardner, and Lewis 
Mumford. In contrast to ecotactics, it al- 
lots considerable space to the meaning 
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of the biospherical crisis; less than a third 
of the total pages are devoted to tactics, 
but the manual raises even more disturb- 
ingly the Socratic question of education's 
role vis-a-vis the exploitation of the planet. 

In separate efforts, De Bell and John 
Fisher contest the notion that the uni- 
versity exerts a primarily beneficial in- 
fluence on the environment. De Bell 
maintains that the university's special- 
ized research serves the cause of plun- 
dering and depleting the Earth, in the 
short-term profitable, but suicidal once 
the regenerative capability of the eco- 
system is devastated. Composed of con- 
ceptually isolated departments, academe 
generates little perspective for applying 
knowledge wisely. What we need, De 
Bell suggests, is more mission-oriented, 
interdisciplinary scholarship. The ecolog- 
ical crisis, caused by an imbalance in 
the interrelationships between organisms 
and their environment, begs the academ- 
ic disciplines formally to recognize their 
own interdependence in order to mobil- 
ize an ongoing task force to resolve the 
emergency of a deteriorating environ- 
ment. The university must build a more 
rational disciplinary structure into the 
curriculum if it is to play a decisive role 
in the struggle for survival. De Bell ad- 
vises that “Real inquiry may rescue the 
university from the sterile degree-and- 
diploma game it has become.” John 
Fischer argues similarly that the only 
Way to make the academy purposeful 
and coherent is to establish an experi- 
mental college to inquire into and deal 
effectively with the perils to our exis- 
tence, to fashion a curriculum that trans- 
cends the mandarinism of the disciplines 
and relates to the real world. 

For evidence that the youth movement 


is indeed struggling for adulthood, one 
need only inspect the Handbook’s me- 
ticulous recommendations for public pol- 
icy. The back-to-the-earth activists pro- 
pose state environmental quality agencies 
for planning an integrated ecological 
policy; new taxes on the sale of “leaded” 
gasoline to stimulate the development of 
substitutes for the lead additive; creation 
of a coastline commission empowered to 
regulate development; legalization of all 
birth control methods, including abor- 
tion. These types of substantial alter- 
natives offered by the environmentalists 
in support of their incisive criticisms are 
far removed from the students’ charac- 
teristically unconstructive confrontations 
with administrators. 

The Handbook distinguishes between 
“individual” and “political” ecotactics, 
although a reading of the materials listed 
under each heading demonstrates that 
the dichotomy is arbitrary and vague. 
The chapter on individual ecotactics 
reads like a primer on guerilla theater. 
It includes such unsigned reports as “Air 
Pollution Hearings,” “Applied Ecotactics,” 
and “Survival Walk.” “Air Pollution Hear- 
ings” describes protests organized by Bos- 
ton Area Ecology Action and recommends 
them as a model for others. The Boston 
group, a few wearing surgical masks, have 
picketed in front of the Massachusetts state 
house during hearings on air pollution 
standards, displaying balloons with the 
words “Clean Air” clearly visible and epi- 
grammatic posters (“The Air is a Gas”; “Tf 
You're not Part of the Solution, You're 
Part of the Pollution”). They have cere- 
moniously awarded an Air Pollution Prize, 
a mammoth blue ribbon and citation, to 
the vice-president of Boston Edison. 
(This activity smacks of the Dadaists’ 
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street theatre in post-World War One 
Europe and recent Yippie guerilla the- 
atrics.) “Applied Ecotactics” suggests that 
survival-conscious consumers direct a re- 
verse shop-in against the trash-makers. 
It counsels that one bring one’s own bag 
or basket to the store, refusing unneces- 
sary paper bags and removing excess 
packaging. The more militant can bring. 
their own containers for everything, leav- 
ing all commercial packaging at the su- 
permarket. “Survival Walk” reports a 
march in California demonstrating the 
need for a less affluent life style. The 
marchers stop in cities en route to set up 
exhibits, answer questions, and plant wild 
flowers and oak trees. The goal is to stimu- 
late a transformation of cultural values 
that would allow for environmental health, 
The ultimate aim is to fashion a new con- 
sensus around the politics of survival. 
The section on political ecotactics em- 
phasizes the organization of conserva: 
tion groups and the formulation of a 
comprehensive ecological platform ad- 
dressed to the issues of population, land 
use, pollution, transportation, and power 
consumption. The contributors want to 
stabilize the population (reducing the 
world population to half the present to- 
tal), slow down a rampant and over- 
heated economy, and utilize land so as 
to satisfy human needs and preserve na- 
tural beauty. They propose a survival 
corps, composed of volunteers who would 
work on programs to control population, 
conserve the environment, and educate 
the public on ecological issues. They 
advocate reducing our reliance on the 
automobile for transportation, increasing 
appropriations for mass public transit 
systems, and severely restricting power 
consumption. The consensus of the writ- 
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ers is that industrial polluters should be 
required to pay the social cost of their 
pollution. 

The contributors to the Handbook are 
insistent that a revolutionary conscious- 
hess is requisite to a successful ecology 
movement. A belief in an ecologically 
sound life style must precede a politics 
of ecology. Politics should be an expres- 
sion of a life style that stresses the crea- 
tion of new selves and sanctifies human 
dignity above status-seeking conformity 
and superfluous consumption. For exam- 
ple, love and marriage should be most 
importantly a means of personal growth 
rather than reproduction. A continually 
expanding economy should be regarded 
as unhealthy. Americans must refuse to 
purchase all the latest products and’ 
learn how to share what they have. Be- 
fore man tramples his breadbasket to 
pieces, the dissenting young hope to re- 
introduce higher values. 

The writers of both ecotactics and the 
Handbook are totally committed to dem- 
ocratic, non-violent methods in their cru- 
sade for a purer environment. In this 
fact resides the great significance of the 
books, If thoughtful, well-intentioned, 
and moderate Strategies fail, what effec- 
tive channel is there for the intense frus- 
tration that ensues? Deplore violence 
as we do and ought, we can yet under- 
stand it if the thoroughly democratic pro- 
gram revealed in ecotactics and the 
Handbook is repelled by private inter- 
ests that the government shields. If the 
“system” fails to respond to a populist 
reform movement, what right does it have 
to exist? The future of the ecology move- 
ment will certainly tell us much about 
the capacity of government in a mass so- 
ciety to accommodate revolutionary 
change without revolution. 
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Beyond the issue of the efficacy of 
democratic action, the ecology movement 
signals the activists’ disenchantment with 
bureaucracy, private and public, and 
the expertise our dynamic meritocracy so 
celebrates. For the environmentalists, 
Gresham’s law reads: the processes of 
organization drive out spontaneous, pop- 
ular action. They have lost faith in the 
ability of government and corporations 
to devise realistic and adequate responses 
to the problems that confront us. They 
are tired of the experts, educated in the 
best universities, speaking for the vested 
interests in government and industry, all 
in the name of unassailable) empirical, 
unbiased fact. They are not willing to 
leave their lives up to the technocrats 
and the bureaucracies. They distrust them, 
and the knowledge and interests they 
represent, too deeply. 

The two volumes demonstrate the 
heightened sensitivity the students have 
developed to the interdependence of all 
things. They are doubly conscious that 
man is a part of nature, and doubly 
angry because their society has operated, 
for the most part, in callous disregard 
for that basic natural law. We must re- 
turn to the harmony of man-in-nature, 
they say. Build environmental curricula 
for the high schools. Write biologically 
mind-expanding articles for the news- 
papers. Establish colleges of human ecol- 
ogy. Boycott industrial polluters. Stage a 
mock funeral for an internal combustion 
engine. Picket. It is incumbent upon us 
to expiate the guilt of several avaricious 
generations. “We, having concluded that 
the species Homo Sapiens is in a crisis 
situation, ask the United Nations and 
President Nixon to declare a state of in- 
ternational environmental emergency.” 
The Luddite students feel they can halt 


the high-speed, input-output-consume ma- 
chine that is our super-economy from de- 
vouring the Earth, Since they have most 
of their life spans to live out on this space- 
ship (barring the ultimate ecological dis- 
aster of nuclear war), they are not €x- 
pressing purely idealistic fervor when they 
declare: “The Earth I live on is mine!” 
The Mid-Peninsula Free University’s 
booklet, The Promised Land, a real 
bargain for a quarter, is essentially a 
declaration of ecological self-determina- 
tion. It reads like a revolutionary doc- 
ument, in some parts, much like the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The Free Uni- 
versity constitutes in itself an expression 
of disenchantment with the organization 
and role of the multiversity in the Amer- 
ican technocracy. Its pamphlet of re- 
search thoroughly details a modicum of 
that disenchantment. Thorstein Veblen, 
as a Stanford faculty member, charged 
that boards of businessmen governed the 
University according to cost accounting 
principles rather than any kind of respect 
for the academic enterprise. The Grass 
Roots Writing Collective carries forth 
Veblen’s legacy of radical criticism. It 
intensively documents the growth of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University into an 
ecologically malevolent multiversity. The 
Promised Land accuses Stanford of con- 
tributing handsomely to the Mid-Penin- 
sula's ‘“‘eco-catastrophe.” The report speci- 
fies how Stanford has brought both 
prosperity and problems to the once 
beautiful “promised land.” Stanford has 
attracted aerospace and electronics in- 
dustries, such as Varian, Hewlett-Packard, 
and Lockheed, now advantageously en- 
sconced in the University's immensely 
successful industrial park. However, the 
people of the region have not in any 
way exercised a voice in the develop- 
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ment of Palo Alto and environs. Cor- 
poration managers have planned the 
Mid-Peninsula, with the complicity of 
the University, so as to advance their 
clienteles’ interests. The growth con- 
tinues rapidly despite the survey finding 
that 84% of the Palo Alto residents feel 
their city is already too large and in- 
dustrialized. The Collective summarizes 
that “Today the leasing of Stanford land 
for industry goes ahead at breakneck 
speed. Using secrecy, clever public rela- 
tions, and intimate contacts in the Palo 
Alto city government, the University has 
secured approval for continued develop- 
ments despite rising opposition from area 
residents.” The cancerous multiversity- 
industrial park sprawl (‘‘Technoversity” 
might be a suitable term for the hybrid 
corruption.) has overridden popular sen- 
timent with much the same paternalistic 
disdain for representative democracy as 
the Latin American military juntas have 
directed toward their opposition. 

The leviathans of the Mid-Peninsula, 
Stanford and its industrial park, have 
written the scenario for the perfect eco- 
logical disaster. The University and the 
corporations have evinced only public 
relations concern for the San Francisco 
Bay and the region’s land and air, Their 
disruption of ecological harmony has 
even extended abroad into the Third 
World countries. Their weaponry prod- 
ucts and knowledge are employed daily 
in the devastation of the Vietnamese eco- 
system. The Promised Land concludes 
that the war in Southeast Asia and the 
spoliation of the American environment 
are appalling extensions of our heritage 
of Manifest Destiny frontier values. 

The Grass Roots Writing Collective 
exhorts the citizens of the Mid-Peninsula 
to organize, much as industrial workers 
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unionized, in order to obtain decent 
treatment from the corporate giants and 
the University. The Collective contends 
that residents must unite and obligate the 
region’s institutions to satisfy their needs 
as well as those of privileged special in- 
terests. Only the consumers, standing 
arm-in-arm and diligently vigilant, can 
prevent the annihilation of their life-sup- 
port system. 
G., LOUIS HEATH 
The City College of New York 
The City University of New York 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTHERN Ep- 
UCATION: THE SCHOOLS AND THE 1964 
Civit RIGHTS ACT. 

By Gary Orfield. 

New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1970. 376 
pp. with index. $9.95. 


Disillusioned liberals have compared the 
Nixon administration’s handling of civil 
rights with the betrayal of black rights 
following Reconstruction. The parallels 
are indeed ominous, even to the now- 
cold ardor of Congress for rapid social 
change and to the call of some blacks for 
withdrawal into their own racial en- 
claves. 

But as Mr. Orfield makes clear in this 
perceptive book, the process had begun 
before Mr. Nixon took office. His election 
was more a symptom than a cause of 
ebbing public support for civil rights. 

Orfield’s understanding of the political 
context of social change makes this book 
not merely a detailed account of the 
Title VI fund cut-off mechanism, but 
an important political study as well. 

His examination of the organization, 
growth pains, and occasional confusion 
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within the enforcement program would 
be too microscopic for all but a small 
in-group were it not for this broader 
context. But as written, it provides an 
enlightening example for any political 
science student of how an ideal becomes 
a law, and a law becomes reality. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 
1965 Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act were passed at a rare time in 
American history—one of those fleeting 
moments when public sentiment was so 
lopsidedly in favor of a reform that it 
was able to overcome the inertia of con- 
gressional machinery and to upset the 
normal conservative balance of state and 
federal powers. 

The mood for reform was created out 
of the suffering of black people in Bir- 
mingham, Selma, and elsewhere, and it 
was made tangible by an unusual crop 
of congressional liberals elected in the 
Goldwater debacle of 1964. Just as rapidly, 
it disappeared in the smoke of America’s 
burning ghettoes during the riots of the 
mid-sixties. 

During the weeks and months of de- 
bate over the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
stone that struck the sparks was the pub- 
lic accommodations section. Neither 
friend nor foe paid much attention to 
Title VI, which authorized the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to withhold federal aid funds from juris- 
dictions practicing racial discrimination. 

“Ironically”, Orfield writes, “this [pub- 
lic accommodations] section was quickly 
and easily enforced across most of the 
South, whereas the little-noticed Title VI 
gave the government a tool to change 
the central public institutions of the 
Southern caste system” (p. 37). 

Federal assistance to public education 
was meager when the rights act was pas- 
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sed. But only a year later the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act provided 
a multimillion-dollar carrot to entice seg- 
regationist school districts into changing 
their ways. 

Title VI became “an engine of revolu- 
tion,” Orfield believes. One could perhaps 
soften the claim in view of the extreme 
discrimination continuing in many school 
districts, the Nixon Administration’s half- 
hearted enforcement, and the civil rights 
movement’s continuing reliance on 
the federal courts for rescue. 

But it is true that at least token de- 
segregation has occurred, even in the heart 
of never-never land, and only a few years 
ago, that would have required at least war, 
if not revolution. 

The Office of Education, Orfield writes, 
was ill-suited for its role of social re- 
former. In the past, it had operated with 
the cooperation of state and local school 
authorities. Now it would have to fight 
them. A new staff had to be created for 
that purpose, run by men like David 
Seeley and James Quigley. 

Furthermore, they had to transform 
the bare words of the new law into a 
working program. 

How were they to measure the dis- 
crimination forbidden by Title VI? 

The staff believed for a few naive 
moments that Southern districts would 
submit honest desegregation plans with- 
out prodding. That illusion lasted only 
briefly. Then the staff tried handling the 
hundreds of districts’ business individu- 
ally. 
“ ‘Complete pandemonium’ prevailed,” 
according to the man who helped struc- 
ture the program, “with everything being 
done on an ad hoc basis. There was no 
specialization among the staff, and impor- 
tant Southern attorneys and even congress- 
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men were waiting in the halls to try to 
find someone in authority” (p. 104). 

Inevitably the Title VI office had to 
issue guidelines despite Quigley’s fear 
that written minimums would thus be- 
come actual maximums. ‘ 

The first year’s guidelines, based largely 
on existing court decisions, were rather 
calmly accepted by Southern school- 
men—even welcomed because they ended 
previous confusion. 

Orfield believes Title VI administra- 
tors erred in not making it clear from 
the beginning that the guidelines would 
be strengthened in future years. In any 
event, the tougher regulations for 1966 
touched off salvos of protest that almost 
sank the program and did cost Education 
Commissioner Harold Howe his job. 

In the slow-down mood engendered by 
ghetto rioting and the civil rights move- 
ment’s feints against Northern-style dis- 
crimination, a majority of Congress 
shifted against strict enforcement. Only 
the liberal minority’s use of conservatives’ 
parliamentary tricks saved the program. 

By 1967 the Johnson Administration 
had compromised by reorganizing €n- 
forcement under the more legalistic ap- 
proach of Peter Libassi, and guarantee- 
ing most Southern school districts a 
year and one-half’s notice before they 
faced final cut-off, The federal courts 
once again became the bolder agent of 
reform. 

Orfield considers the Title VI office's 
ill-planned and ill-fated attack on de 
facto segregation in Chicago a major set- 
back. “. . . [T]he outcome encouraged 
those who believe that enforcement of the 
school desegregation guidelines could 
be defeated by political resistance,” he 
writes (p. 153). The chapter on Chicago 
is in any event a fascinating example of 
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the power of Mayor Daley, the country’s 
most powerful big-city boss. 

Today, Orfield concludes, “The recon- 
struction of Southern education has been 
well begun, but its completion demands 
a renewal of national commitment” (p. 
361). 

That commitment is sadly wanting. 
The real question now is whether Title 
VI-type enforcement can survive in these 
Jean years because of the inertia of an 
existing program. 

Orfield’s book is a job well done, a 
bit too detailed for the average reader, 
but a thoughtful and well-rounded study 
in political science. 

BRUCE GALPHIN 
The Washington Post 
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In the last two years, publicity surround- 
ing conflicts involving increasing numbers 
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of blacks on major white university cam- 
puses has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the issue of getting more blacks 
into college. The current atmosphere has 
already created a sense of rapid progress 
that, in fact, does not exist. Egerton, 
for example, found less than 2 percent 
blacks enrolled in the largest public uni- 
versities and a pattern not much better 
than that in private colleges. Figures 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion show only very slight increases in 
black enrollment from the 1968 to the 
current 1969-70 school year. In both 1968 
and 1969, about a half-million more black 
high school graduates should have gone 
to college in order that the black, college- 
going population reach 12 percent—the 
number of blacks in that age group. To 
intensify the crisis, 16.6 percent of three- 
year-olds in 1968 were non-whites. They 
will be college age in 1982. 

In addition, data on graduating rates 
versus enrollment are extremely hard to 
attain. Graduation, after all, is the payoff 
for black youth and the best estimates 
indicate that only 3.3 percent of the bac- 
calaureate degrees went to blacks in 1968. 
Most of these came from the traditionally 
black college, schools founded mainly be- 
tween 1860 and 1900 expressly to educate 
Negroes. 

Since the black college still carries a 
disproportionate load in turning out 
black college graduates, the publication 
of three comprehensive books devoted to 
these schools is a significant event. My 
own estimates, using the work of Egerton 
to project the number of blacks gradu- 
ated in the 1968 class, show that as many 
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as four out of five of the new baccalaure- 
ates would come from black colleges. Thus 
analyses of their past and their future are 
of great importance to the future of black 
Americans. 

Bullock’s A History of Negro Ed- 
ucation in the South and the Lemelles’ 
The Black College both view the black 
colleges from a perspective within the 
complex institutional life of the black 
community. Thus Bullock traces how these 
schools created leadership for a social revo- 
lution while ostensibly “training” infer- 
ior blacks for “industrial” jobs. The Le- 
Melles, with some ideological analyses, see 
the black colleges as crucial to the future 
political and economic development of 
the national black community; they see 
the need for national cooperative plan- 
ning among black colleges to protect the 
special interests of black people. 

Jaffee, on the other hand, analyzes the 
black colleges from the perspective of the 
test performance of their students and 
the ratings of unnamed judges. College 
“quality,” as defined in this work, is di- 
rectly related to student “quality,” i.e., test 
performance. Not surprisingly then, 
Jaffee makes expendable the colleges serv- 
ing the poorest and worst educated youth. 
In Who Can be Educated, Schwebel re- 
views the history of American education 
which makes conclusions like those of 
Jaffee possible. The racism and class bias 
in that history are clearly labeled; the use 
of testing to validate preconceived no- 
tions about fixed educability is shown to 
predate the current problems with black 
youth and to be deeply imbedded in the 
assumptions of the “science” of testing. 

One supposes that a book such as 
Jaffee’s has some useful purpose, but it 
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escapes this reviewer; that is, unless one 
is looking for classic expositions of, or 
apologies for, institutional racism, After 
reviewing the history of Negro higher ed- 
ucation in two pages, Jaffee gets to his 
charts and tables which purport to sup- 
port such astounding social policy decis- 
ions as ending efforts to improve those 
black colleges described as “poor,” or 
even most of those classified as “fair,” 
and directing that money into two-year 
“integrated” junior colleges in the South. 
It so happens that the lowest-income 
students enroll in precisely these “poor” 
and “fair” schools. The junior colleges he 
prescribes would undoubtedly be under 
the control of the same educators who 
now control black elementary and secon- 
dary “integrated” education. Many a black 
community is finding such integration a 
mixed blessing in terms of the survival 
of black educational leadership and the 
college-going aspirations of black youth. 
Jaffee relies a great deal on his anony- 
mous raters whose ratings verify that 
schools which the lowest-income and most 
negligently educated black students at- 
tend, have in fact, fewer resources and 
fewer educational quality indices than 
“petter” colleges. It does not seem to cross 
Jaffee's mind that there is racist intent in 
this, not benign societal arrangements. 
The LeMelles state clearly a point that 
Jaffee ignores: “Most black youth go to 
black colleges because these colleges are 


almost the only ones receptive to black 


aspirants” (P. 2). 

The whole exposition in Jaffee de- 
pends on one’s acceptance of the testing 
tautology as described in Schwebel: 
“The tests designed to classify a certain 
predetermined number of bright or dull 
people will surely achieve those results 
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but such a prearranged distribution may 
have no resemblance to the true dis- 
tribution of ability” (p. 56). Schwebel 
goes on to point out that psychology 
cannot claim to measure native or in- 
herited ability without knowing the 
effects of the first four or five years of 
life. Despite egalitarian rhetoric in 
American education, Schwebel argues 
convincingly that its acceptance of the 
testing movement's validity is simply a 
way of accepting the idea of a fixed 
educability that in turn denies the pos- 
sibility of equal achievement for the 
lower classes, 

It is of great significance that Schwebel 
digs out the racist writings of Sir Francis 
Galton, who generated the idea that men- 
tal ability follows a normal curve dis- 
tribution and then created a test to prove 
it. Galton believed in black inferiority 
and superiority of the “Athenian” race; 
he even argued that the low ranking of 
certain racial groups proved his point. 
Schwebel goes on to show the inability of 
Terman to recognize the racism in his 
use of the lower 1.Q.’s of Portuguese 
and Japanese children in comparison with 
white children of “Nordic” descent to 
prove the accuracy of the I.Q. Evidently, 
he believed that because the three types 
of children were in the same nursery 
school in California their environment 
was the same. 

Schwebel then predicts the general 
conclusions of Jaffee’s work since they 
grow out of the racist-tainted ideology of 
the fixed intelligence school. 

“Those who place special emphasis 
upon heredity tend to favor rigorous aca- 
demic instruction for the 20 percent or 
so who are deemed capable of higher 
education and to favor programs . . . for 
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vocational life . . . for the remainder of 
the children. As a rule, high expenditures 
for services intended to compensate for 
environmental impoverishment will be 
opposed on the ground that they are 
educationally invalid” (p. 61). 

Jaffee, indeed, under the guise of need- 
ing more basic research, proposes “no 
great escalation of these efforts [at com- 
pensatory education] until we have a 
clearer knowledge of the likely ‘returns’ 
on the investment” (p. 131), and advo- 
cates that students with less promise be 
directed toward terminal programs in 
subjects most useful in obtaining jobs. 

Schwebel is not arguing that human 
differences do not exist but rather that in 
America lower class and race always co- 
incide with the judgments of the tests 
that determine the organization of Amer- 
ican education. It was not inevitable that 
the psychologists of American education 
would have developed so highly a testing 
“science” adaptable to quantitative tech- 
niques and paid less attention to a “sci- 
ence” of how people learn. With telling 
effect, Schwebel points out that Binet 
protested the very idea of fixed intelli- 
gence implied in much of the later work 
of Terman, and that social philosophers 
such as John Locke who did not influence 
American psychologists believed in im- 
proving intelligence through interven- 
tion. The fact that fixed intelligence 
theorists and philosophers, such as Plato 
and Galton, were more influential in the 
development of American psychology is 
explained by the historical period. Racial 
and class superiority were simply more 
powerful ideas in the context of the first 
three decades of the twentieth century. 

A critical point has been reached in 
the relationship between any so-called 


body of social “science” and the institu- 
tional practices it supports. When the 
almost universal practices of ability 
grouping, I.Q. testing, and curricular 
tracking are compared with the almost 
universal absence of sophisticated uses 
of knowledge about how people learn, 
the fact that American education 
espouses fixed educability is clear. Schools 
are now organized to validate the normal 
curve of Galton, who in turn believed 
his theory to be validated by the fact 
that black men scored in the lower part 
of his curve. 

Jaffee’s book is a prescription to fur- 
ther reinforce the class and racial biases 
of the dominant educational practices in 
America. Institutional racism defines itself 
when no overt or malicious action needs 
to be taken; one simply applies standards 
which exclude black people from “qualify- 
ing.” That is, black people are penalized 
for the results of negative treatment 
which they received from white people 
somewhere in the society prior to their 
being evaluated. By this definition, 
Jaffee's book supports institutional racism 
since it proposes that black colleges not 
only be penalized, but penalized more 
drastically based on the severity of their 
past mistreatment. He prescribes starva- 
tion as a final solution for institutions— 
serving the poorest black, college-going 
youth in the country—which are already 
suffering from malnutrition. 

Jaffee could have surely benefitted 
from a close reading of Bullock's His- 
tory of Negro Education in the South. 
The forces which corrupted equality of 
opportunity and forced a racist design 
onto black schools are not yet dormant. 
It is with a certain amount of societal 
wisdom, then, that the black youth are 
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selecting their colleges. Their aspirations 
would surely be crushed in institutions 
organized around the logic of Jaffee’s 
exposition. Pessimism concerning the ed- 
ucability of black youth is expressed in 
such statements as “such extreme diver- 
sities in the quality of academic prepara- 
tion and possibly innate ability must be 
reflected in the quality of education a 
college can provide” (p. 98). He goes 
on to say “Whatever derogatory remarks 
may be ventured about . . . these tests, 
one important and indisputable fact re- 
mains. These tests do measure the ability 
to do high grade college and professional 
work .. . and in carrying on high 
quality professional work (i.e. high qual- 
ity as evaluated by his peers”) (p. 253). 

A restatement about the tests could 
well be that the tests measure the effects 
of racist treatment of black youth. When 
college teachers refuse to find ways to 
teach black students who have finished 
high school in good standing, the students 
fail. Quality professional teachers can pro- 
duce students who can do quality college 
work. The attitude expressed by Jaffee 
writes off students with low test scores 
and suppresses their possibilities. Their 
low scores, however, have little to do with 
ability of any irreversible sort. 

Bullock shows how thinking identical 
to that of Jaffee’s shaped Negro educa- 
tion at the start of the twentieth century 
(without the benefit of test scores and 
raters, one might add). The Capon 
Springs Conferences in 1898 and 1899, 
in which white Northerners and white 
Southerners participated, agreed to an 
education for blacks that assumed their 
inferiority. These men then created the 
Conferences for Education in the South, 


later the Southern Education Board, 
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which dictated how philanthropic funds 
were given to schools. The conference 
then dictated that Negro education would 
become trades and industrial or manual 
education. i 

The Governor of Georgia's statement 
in 1906 is direct, “I do not believe in the 
higher education of the darkey. He must 
be taught the trades.” More subtly put 
is the view that previous servitude had 
influenced negative attitudes toward 
work and that literary education only rein- 
forced that tendency. Thus industrial ed- 
ucation was his natural environment. 
The tone of these statements reflects sim- 
ilar sentiments to those of Jaffee about the 
quality of education a college can pro- 
vide when it enrolls too many poor, 
black youth. The difference is that 
fifty years of the development of testing 
gives more sophisticated means of pre- 
scribing unequal education for black 
Americans whether in junior colleges or 
vocational schools. 

Despite all of the planning and com- 
promises, black colleges managed to sub- 
vert the mental inferiority or fixed ed- 
ucability idea more effectively than any 
other sub-group of schools in the Ameri- 
can social order. Administrators and 
teachers in these schools had to believe 
in the educability of their students whose 
miserable previous education left one 
little else than faith to assure that the job 
could be done. 

The blueprint for creating malleable 
leaders in the mold of industrial ed- 
ucation was clear. Yet these leaders con- 
sistently attacked the basic racist tenets 
of the Southern and American racial 
caste system. Bullock does not argue that 
this was a deliberate plan of deceit, 
but rather that there has always been a 
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“hidden passage.” This passage is made 
up of hundreds of teachers who taught 
basic literacy outside of the confines of 
industrial arts. It is also based on the 
simple fact that any educational system, 
however racist in its design, that teaches 
literacy cannot corrupt all the brilliant 
minds. Also, too many black teachers who 
returned to teach in the black colleges 
completely rejected the mental inferiority 
argument. 

Though these schools were conservative 
in educational matters and often puritan- 
ical in moral codes, the historical record 
shows a veritable litany of voices 
in these schools speaking out for full 
equality for black Americans. To this 
date, however, the paradox still exists 
of strong “race” champions who are 
direct in their attack on racism yet allow 
no student influence on the conduct of 
their classes or of the college. 

Another contribution of the black col- 
leges is noted by the LeMellés in their 
dramatic statement that “the. tradition- 
ally Negro colleges alone prevented the 
assimilative death of Afro-American 
culture” (p. 34). Certainly men teach- 
ing in these colleges dominated the Negro 
Renaissance in the 1920’s and go’s. Men 
such as’ Alain Locke, Carter Woodson, 
Kelley Miller, Sterling Brown, Arthur P. 
Davis, and W. E. B. DuBois were an es- 
sential bridge to the current mood of 
black pride and awareness. 

The traditionally black colleges, how- 
ever, are severely criticized by the 
LeMelles for not creating a systematic, 
rational, national policy that relates black 
colleges to the economic and political 
development of the black community. 
They view these colleges as a valuable 
resource that if properly used would be 


indispensable to the development of the 
institutional life of all black Americans. 

The LeMelles propose an “ideology 
of black mobilization” that rejects the 
“assimilationist assumptions of black in- 
feriority” (p. 55) and suggests that black 
group interests can be served in a biracial 
setting, especially in the occupational 
structure of the society. The black col- 
lege must legitimize alternatives to white- 
oriented values in scholarship and cul- 
tural matters. If the colleges are doing 
a good job, the ideology of blackness 
will not minimize the realities of economic 
and political power in favor of the “emo- 
tional experiences of a new found iden- 
tity.” Since so much in the LeMelles’ 
analysis depends on the black colleges, 
they are much concerned that adequate 
resources be made available to upgrade 
saleable knowledge and skills. In their 
design for black educational renewal, 
the theme of a cooperative approach 
to planning that acknowledges common 
problems and a common clientele re- 
curs again and again. None of what 
they propose makes sense unless the col- 
leges accept “a special obligation to ana- 
lyze, interpret, and legitimize the values 
and interests of black America, and pre- 
pare black students to maximize those 
values in terms of their own black in- 
terests” (p. 73). A number of influen- 
tial black educators view such an ap- 
proach as constricting and myopic; yet 
the LeMelles do not predict how long 
this special obligation would last. Cer- 
tainly the current political climate and 
the increasing emphasis that college 
youth are placing upon blackness make 
what the LeMelles propose more likely. 

In point of fact, black colleges have 
developed a self-interest organization 
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called the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education 

(NAFEO). This organization acknow- 
ledges the fact that the special interests 
of black colleges need a collective and 
inclusive defense. NAFEO, however, does 
not see its future development as ex- 
clusive. It could well become a pro- 
tective umbrella for the educational in- 
terests of all those groups damaged by 
the class and racial biases of American 
education: Indians, Mexican-Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans. 

Though one may disagree with the 
LeMelles’ specific propositions, the long 
and honorable history of the traditional 
black college does demand an aggressive 
fulfillment. That fulfillment could well 
be in their becoming the last and best 
hope of higher education for the remain- 
ing outsiders. The problems of education 
and literacy in the nonwestern, non-in- 
dustrially developed countries are stag- 
gering and enormous and not unrelated 
to the task currently at hand in black col- 


leges. 
Schools that have graduated 64% of the 


black legislators all across the country, 
74% of the baccalaureate origins of black 
Ph.D. holders, and at least 70% of all 
black college graduates in America to 
date must be aware that if they do not 
take their destinies into their own hands, 
then the Jaffees will surely triumph. 


ELIAS BLAKE, JR. 
The Institute for Services to Education 
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Introduction by Albert W. Markwardt. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1969. 
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‘TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 
edited by Gary Tate and Edward P. J. 
Corbett. 
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DIRECTIONS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
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Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969, 199 pp. $6.00, $2.45 (paper). 


Radical change in American education 
is becoming an increasingly popular 
cause, at least among writers and pub- 
lishers. Most discussions have been crit- 
iques of the status quo, with few detailed 
proposals for a freer, more humane, and 
more responsive school system. None of 
the three books reviewed here is such a 
critique or makes such proposals. Instead, 
they are restricted to the teaching of 
English. This review will discuss them, 
however, in the context of radical change, 
because two of them provide valuable in- 
sights into the current system of American 
education and the third suggests a dir- 
ection for genuine change more or less 
within that structure. 

American secondary schools vary some- 
what from city to suburb and from 
region to region in terms of what actually 
goes on in them, and considerably in 
terms of who goes to them. But as many 
observers have noted, their goals, struc- 
ture, curricula, faculties, and even archi- 
tecture are remarkably homogeneous. J. H. 
S. 45 in East Harlem, for example, is in a 
different world from that of Wilbur J. H. 
S. in Palo Alto, California, and the prob- 
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lems its teachers confront every day are 
very different, but they are both recog- 
nizably Junior High Schools. Inside they 
look quite similar (except of course, for 
the color of the children’s skins), and, 
most important, their goals, teaching prac- 
tices, and curricula are more similar than 
not. In some ways this homogeneity may 
be a good thing, or at least the result 
of a good thing: the desire to achieve 
equal educational opportunity for every 
American no matter who he is or where 
he lives. In more ways, however, it is a 
very bad thing and not entirely because 
Wilbur is a “better” school than 45, a 
claim which, if true, could probably be 
accounted for more on socio-economic 
than educational grounds. 


It is bad primarily because both schools 
have derived their mission, and their 
strategies for achieving it, from the wrong 
sources. The curricula and programs of 
both schools have been primarily defined 
by forces and ideas which are external 
to the children who attend them, and 
hence both schools are fundamentally ir- 
relevant to the lives of the children who 
must pass through them. Obviously 
neither school is totally irrelevant, for 
each contains teachers and students who 
Struggle for relevance. Nor are my re- 
marks intended to condemn these par- 
ticular schools, since I cite them only 
as representative of contemporary Ameri- 
can secondary education. 


This irrelevance springs from the view 
that schools exist to transmit knowledge, 
to inculcate values, and to produce good 
citizens. Further the knowledge, values, 
and qualities required for good citizen- 
ship are very narrowly defined in prac- 
tice, despite the ritual homage paid to 
individual growth and pluralism. The very 


structure of American schools creates a 
medium whose message is conformity, 
competition, and control. What chil- 
dren learn in school is first how to go 
to school and then how to function in 
the school-like institutions they will live 
and work in when they leave, whether 
they are assembly lines, insurance offices, 
or law firms. One has only to remember 
that James Herndon was fired because 
his self-disciplined classes did not par- 
ticipate in the annual spring riot or to 
carefully watch the students and teachers 
in Frederick Wiseman’s High School to 
know that schools are not places where 
children live, but where they learn to die. 

It may be true that most people are 
happy with the way things are: “the way 
it spozed to be.” Certainly our society 
does not seem to have an overwhelming 
tolerance for people who are different. 
The Cook County sheriff probably acted 
for most of his fellow citizens when he 
ordered the Chicago Seven shorn. There 
is more than a little question, therefore, 
about the possibilities for success of the 
radical school critics. 

The kids, however, see it differently 
and may be the reformers’ great hope. 
Most of the high school students I have 
talked to didn’t fully agree with each 
other about the meaning and significance 
of Easy Rider but they have all agreed 
that its shocking ending was a significant 
symbol of what happens to you in America 
if you dare to be different. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that no redneck has ever shot a hippie, 
or that the movie's central figures had 
been able to make the trip because of 
a successful drug-smuggling run, or that 
the ending is too abrupt and too little 
integrated with the film. What matters 
is that they believe that today’s America 


———————————————————— 
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will destroy you if you try to live dif- 
ferently and that, if they can, they 
want to make tomorrow's America dif- 
ferent. 

Where does this leave their schools 
and their English teachers? It depends on 
which way they go: backward triumphant- 
ly to even more massive irrelevance, or 
tortuously forward as they attempt to make 
school life a meaningful part of a real 
and better way of life. 

Chisholm’s The New English repre- 
sents primarily the backward step. For 
him the “new” English is rooted in 
linguistics which provides “the true sub- 
ject matter of English—English itself” 
(p. 5). He cites three goals for English: 


First, The New English leads 
students beyond literacy and compe- 
tence to critical appreciation of all 
forms of communication, non-verbal 
as well as verbal. ... Second, The New 
English provides students with keen 
insights into the workings of their own 
language and language in general... 
Third, this New English generally frees 
the student to discover his own styles 
as speaker and writer of English. 
(pp. 1-2) 

He then goes on to explain how these 
goals will be reached: by studying lin- 
guistics. 

The largest part of the book is de- 
voted, in fact, to a clear and well-pre- 
sented introduction to structural and 
transformational linguistics. And while 
the audience he has in mind is not 
always clear, his material seems to be 
intended mainly for parents. But inso- 
far as his book is intended for teachers 
it is unfortunate that he pays no atten- 
tion to the relative theoretical strengths 
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and weaknesses of the two approaches he 
describes. In addition, his discussion of 
each approach could be faulted in minor 
ways. 

My major objection to his proposal is 
based upon his conviction that the basis 
of the English curriculum should be 
“knowledge” in much the same way 
that the basis of the chemistry curriculm 
is knowledge. I would maintain that while 
linguistics is indeed knowledge of much 
the same sort that chemistry is, this fact 
makes it less, rather than more, ap- 
propriate as a basis of the English cur- 
riculum. Linguistics can, as he correctly 
points out, be taught in school, although, 
like chemistry, probably not very suc- 
cessfully to everyone. More important is 
his failure to argue convincingly either 
that knowledge of linguistics will indeed 
lead to the goals he cites or that they 
are the appropriate goals of English in- 
struction. 

His first goal is discussed mainly in 
his final chapter in which he discusses 
the relationship between linguistic know- 
ledge and the teaching of literature, com- 
position, and reading. One of the prob- 
lems which runs throughout this chapter 
is that the reader is likely to remember 
that, way back on page three, the author 
admits that none of the empirical research 
on the subject has shown there to be any 
significant relationship between a knowl- 
edge of grammar and the improvement 
of language use. And nothing he says 
in the intervening eighty pages or in 
the final chapter, shows any reason to 
doubt this fact. In some ways this is 
too bad, because his notions of the im- 
portance of reading relevant books and 
his very important statement that “No 
child should ever be asked to write any- 
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thing” are likely to be missed by teachers 
who reject his central concern with lin- 
guistics. 

Goals one and three both seem to de- 
pend upon a positive relationship be- 
tween linguistic knowledge and lan- 
guage use. If that relationship doesn’t 
exist there remains only the second goal, 
which might be enough to make lan- 
guage study a part of the English cur- 
riculum, but seems insufficient to form 
its core. Actually, I think he may in- 
tend goal three to mean that students 
should be freed from archaic or miscon- 
ceived standards of linguistic propriety 
in order to develop their own voices 
as speakers and writers. That this freeing 
process is necessary might provide a val- 
uable clue for teachers, since students 
largely get their false standards from 
their teachers, and they would not have 
to be freed from something they had 
never been chained by. It holds im- 
Plications also for teacher trainers since 
teachers will have to learn how language 
works if they are to avoid misinforming 
their students. But goal three provides 
no reason for teaching linguistics in 
schools except where needed to unlearn 
false strictures, 


Some of Chisholm’s insights in his final 
chapter show that he is aware of many 
of the real needs of students. In his sug- 
gestions of a voluntary composition pro- 
gram and relevant reading, already men- 
tioned, and his even more important 
argument against tracking (He quite cor- 
rectly points out that the tracking system 
tends to reinforce segregated education.), 
he is moving toward a genuine new 
English. Unfortunately by pinning so 
much of his argument on linguistics, the 


bulk of his proposals would result in a 
New English that is newly irrelevant. 


Tate and Corbett’s collection of essays 
does not attempt to deal with the whole 
spectrum of high school English teach- 
ing. Largely reprinted, the volume grew 
from their conviction that “English 
teachers are seldom trained to teach 
composition effectively” (p. v). While 
this is undoubtedly true, and there is 
much that any English teacher could gain 
from this volume, their collection suffers 
from the lack of any clear focus about 
what composition is, how it ought to be 
taught, and how it relates to the rest of 
the English program. 


In some ways their eclecticism has its 
advantages since teachers of many dif- 
ferent practical and philosophical bents 
can find comfort in some of the selected 
essays, although very few will be happy 
with them all. In the selection on cur- 
riculum, for example, James McCrimmon 
offers a highly structured sequence based 
on rhetorical structure in which the stu- 
dent is led to classification by means of 
specification and comparison and con- 
trast. Alan Engelsman offers a sequential 
series of assignments in which the stu- 
dent is asked to work on such very 
specific tasks as organizing evidence 
and writing thesis statements before see- 
ing a model essay and being asked to 
write one. And, finally, Ken Macrorie 
presents a series of clear suggestions for 
writing to be “read” rather than to be 
“corrected.” Since almost everything 
Macrorie says either directly or indirectly 
contradicts the other two essays in the 
section, I can’t imagine a teacher who 
was following McCrimmon’s sequence or 
filling in Engelsman’s blanks being too 
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eager to work on “honest writing” or to 
develop “persons who write.” 

A complete reading of the book, how- 
ever, finds more of its emphasis placed 
with McCrimmon, Francis Christensen, 
and Richard Larsen, who generally call for 
structure, analysis, and the final product 
than with Macrorie, James Moffett, 
and Wayne Booth, who are more in- 
terested in the writer and the process of 
writing. As in Chisholm, most of the 
essays here find their structures, their 
programs, and their methods by consider- 
ing factors essentially external to the 
children whose writing is allegedly be- 
ing developed: ie, society's need for 
better writers, the various structures of 
rhetoric—new and old, or the practical 
benefits which will accrue to those who 
learn to write. 

While many of the suggestions might 
be criticized on the grounds of efficacy, 
it is certainly not the individual writer's 
fault that his essay does not deal with the 
relationship of composition to the rest 
of English. However, the editors can be 
faulted, I think, for selecting essays 
which frequently fail to confront the 
real problems of the teaching of writing, 
which are not those of developing skills, 
but of motivation, relevance, and com- 
mitment. Many of the writers recognize 
that the normal experience of the English 
composition is to become increasingly fear- 
ful, unskilled, insincere, and willing only 
to grind out another paper to get the in- 
creasingly meaningless grade. This last is 
only possible for those who still hold to 
the fiction that getting into college is worth 
it because it will all be different there. For 
those without any college ambitions, the 
suggestions here would be worse than just 
irrelevant. Several of the papers collected 
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here do address such issues—particularly 
those by James Moffett, Janet Emig, and 
Ken Macrorie—but it seems unlikely that 
their emphasis on the process of writing 
will win the day against the product-orien- 
tation of most of their colleagues. 

The Dartmouth Conference reported 
upon by John Dixon, Herbert Muller, 
and a series of NCTE pamphlets has 
made American English teachers increas- 
ingly aware that their colleagues across 
the ocean are moving in quite different 
directions. The essays which comprise 
Directions were all written expressly for 
it, and will provide American readers 
with a clear and reasonably comprehen- 
sive picture of what the best British 
teachers of English are thinking and 
doing and should provide us with valu- 
able insights about how American English 
teaching can move toward relevance and 
reform. 

The principal difference between the 
American and British views of English 
teaching is signalled in Denys Thompson's 
Introduction to the Directions volume, 
when he writes that: 


English is not a school ‘subject.’ It 
is an active constituent of a child’s 
life from birth, inseparable from his 
experience and social relationships. It 
is integral with his whole personality, 
for without language he cannot de- 
velop in thought or feeling. (p. 3) 


He strongly condemns the view that 
English is an “essential tool” for pri- 
marily vocational ends and effectively 
catalogues the harm that such a view 


has brought to the teaching and learn- 


ing of all aspects of English. He further 
goes on to stress that English is quint- 
essentially the “growth” subject and that 
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the growth of feeling is of even more 
importance than knowledge. 

Thompson's themes are echoed con- 
tinually by the other contributors to the 
volume. Of particular interest in con- 
trast to the two volumes discussed above 
are the essays on “The Teaching of 
Writing” by J. H. Walsh and on “Lan- 
guage” by Raymond Wilson. Walsh is 
careful to point out that too much em- 
phasis can be placed upon permissive- 
ness, spontaneity, and the like, but he 
argues insightfully that the crucial prob- 
lem in teaching writing is to create con- 
ditions where children are convinced 
they have something to say rather than 
being put in a situation where they have 
to say something. The crucial questions 
about student writing are not “Is this 
Correct English?” or “Does it obey the 
rules?” but rather “Does this communi- 
cate anything?” or “How successfully 
does it communicate it?” (p. 110, his 
italics). These goals of felicity and ap- 
propriateness demand that children be 
involved in writing for real situations, 
a real audience and in expressing their 
own thoughts and feelings. Whatever 
Sequence of structure is needed there- 
fore must be based on the child’s needs 
and skills and not on some external 
system or set of criteria. 

Wilson continues Walsh’s assault on the 
limited notion of correctness so dear to 
composition teachers as he shows that lin- 
guistics has demonstrated that rigid stand- 
ards are not accurate descriptions of Eng- 
lish as it changes. More important, and 
contrary to Chisholm, he accepts the evi- 
dence that knowing about language via 
linguistics will not necessarily lead to im- 
proved language performance—and points 
to linguists as perhaps the best examples 


of its failure. He insightfully points out 
that formal grammar teaching probably 
survives at least in part because it is a 
subject with 


an agreed content (which) can be 
taught far more impersonally and far 
less exhaustively than English ever can. 
The English teacher must be prepared 
constantly to leave himself wide open 
to his class; in teaching literature, he 
is never free from affirming what mor- 
ally and humanly he is and he can 
hope to get creative and sensitive 
work from his pupils only by first mak- 
ing his own teaching a creative and il- 
luminating experience for them. In 
view of this, it is not wholly surpris- 
ing that many excellent teachers of 
English, limp from their exertions to 
meet the imaginative demands their 
subject makes upon them by its very 
nature, have been tempted to welcome 
as a respite the undemanding sim- 
plicities of the formal language period. 


(p. 156) 


While he understands this kind of reason, 
he hardly looks upon it as the basis of a 
new English, He does recognize that 
“some acquaintance with linguistics can 
be of value to the teacher” (p. 164) 
and is more than a little afraid that 
too much linguistic anarchy could do 
considerable harm. But his central con- 
viction is that the formal teaching of 
grammar, no matter how scientific, is 
not congenial to the ends of the teach- 
ing of English. 

Of particular interest to American 
readers in this volume are the essays on 
“The Spoken Word” by Jerome Hanratty 
and on “Drama” by Christopher Parry. 
I will not attempt to summarize their 
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arguments here, but will point out that 
the teachers. of English in Britain pay 
much more attention to what they call 
“oracy” and believe that ability to use 
the spoken language is as important as 
learning to read and write. Further, 
their conception of drama is very dif- 
ferent from ours, and as the work of 
James Moffett, James Hoetker, and others 
are beginning to make clear in this 
country, dramatic activities in the forms 
of dialogues, improvisations, and infor- 
mal playmaking deserve a much larger 
place in our English classroom than 
they have ever received; the stress on the 
formal performance and production of 
written plays must be diminished. 

While British problems and traditions 
are not the same as ours, I think their 
solutions are suggestive of the kinds of 
steps American schools can take toward 
relevance. Their conviction that English 
is a “growth” subject, if it is a subject 
at all, could be the basis of meaningful 
curriculum reshaping for us. We can, 
in Frank Whitehead’s phrase, “make 
English teaching . . . improve our pupil's 
ability to use their native language as 
a means of dealing with the experience 
of living” (p. 18, his italics). The English 
classroom can become a place for grow- 
ing into life. 

Such changes will not be easy to 
achieve. Our increasingly computerized 
society, with its emphasis upon uniform 
behavioral goals for all, will fight hard. 
Children who learn to question, to 
express their thoughts and feelings, and 
to be unsatisfied with hypocrisy and cant 
will be true subversives. Teachers who 
foster such freedom will be engaging in 
a very risky activity. If our concern is 
really with the lives of children, we 
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cannot do otherwise. And I’m sure they, 
at least, will be on our side. . 

JOHN SAWYER MAYHER 

New York University 
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Space limitation will not permit me to 
do these books justice. But then, justice 
may not be what they need, 

Sentence Rhetoric and Paragraph Rhet- 
oric offer preparation for life in schools 
of the 1930's. The first is a workbook of 
sentence exercises based on traditional 
grammar, the second is a workbook in 
traditional composition rhetoric. They are 
intended for college freshmen, perhaps 
with the hope of reducing them to glassy- 
eyed passivity. The survivors will burn 
down the college. 

The method of Sentence Rhetoric is to 
give a discussion of some problem—like 
“misplaced adverbs,” “dangling gerund 
phases,” or “squinting modifiers”—fo]- 
lowed by examples and test sentences, 
followed by “correct” responses. It as- 
sumes, the author tells us, that we already 
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know what a sentence is, and that we know 
the grammatical functions of the parts of 
speech. This means, I suppose, that we 
should be capable of benefitting from re- 
marks like this: “For want of a better term, 
‘the weak -ing construction’ is used to de- 
note that sentence in which a present par- 
ticipial phrase in a nonrestrictive relation- 
ship with the main clause is attached to the 
end of the main clause, far from its 
logical modifier” (p. 37). The student 
reads this informative prose and then 
corrects sentences illustrating the point. 

These sentences are like the flotsam 
of a shipwrecked mind, with the usual 
textbook characters clinging to it for 
dear life. There is Mr. Smith, who knows 
the firm is bankrupt, and John, whose rid- 
ing breeches are too tight, and Mary 
Mergenthoid, who left school after her 
sophomore year. Whether there is a con- 
nection between John and Mary we will 
never know—ah, it’s a fragmented, alien- 
ated world we live in. 

Paragraph Rhetoric begins with pro- 
fundities of this sort: “To define a para- 
graph is not a simple undertaking.” “A 
paragraph usually begins with indenta- 
tion.” “A paragraph generally develops 
an idea” (p. 4), Then follows the first 
main section, PARAGRAPH UNITY, 
which deals, as you might expect, with 
the topic sentence. The student reads 
Paragraphs about a trip to the newspaper 
plant and then underlines the topic sen- 
tences; he writes topic sentences; he 
broils and blanches and boils and bakes 
topic sentences. He is then ready for the 
next section, PARAGRAPH COHER- 
ENCE, where he learns that “An obvious 
means of giving coherence to connected 
discourse is the use of pronouns... . 
A pronoun is a word that takes the place 


of a noun.” After operating on sample 
paragraphs, and even writing one of his 
own about “the atmosphere in a room 
in which a test is being given” (p. 72), 
he goes on to PARAGRAPH EMPHASIS. 
But enough. Such books increase the 
population of jails and asylums. My own 
hair grew longer as I read them. 

Donald Murray's A Writer Teaches 
Writing is bound like a catalog of garden- 
ing supplies and promises a practical, 
down-to-earth approach. The author has 
developed “an effective method of teach- 
ing composition based on the experience 
of professional writers,” one that “shows 
how the skills of the publishing writer 
can be learned by the student” (p. xi). 
Practical, businesslike, no-nonsense. 

In essence the method is this: the 
student is assigned a topic (or on oc- 
casion he selects one of his own), he 
lists all the specific details about it he 
can think of or find, he examines the 
list for patterns that suggest an idea, he 
writes a first draft, he rewrites. The time 
in class not given to writing is used for 
lectures, discussions, and exchange of 
papers. 

Various sample five-week units are of- 
fered that give exercises in these steps. 
For example, the first unit begins with 
the students choosing “an area of the world 
which interests them and with which 
they are intimately familiar” (p. 113); 
then during the first week they write 
three lists of twenty-five visual specifics 
each about the place selected; during the 
second week they compile three more 
lists of fifty visual specifics each; in the 
third week they start using the other 
senses and turn in four lists, each of 
twenty-five specifics; during the fourth 
week they extract facts and quotations 
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from an article in the New York Times 
Magazine; during the last week they 
group the details from the first three 
weeks, trying to discover patterns. Sub- 
sequent units give practice in writing 
various kinds of paragraphs, in writing 
and rewriting a 750-word article—and 
so it goes for the entire year, ending 
with the writing of a five-page pam- 
phlet telling next year’s students what 
they ought to know about composition. 

This progression from assigned topic 
to specifics to ideas to writing and re- 
writing may be the method of some pro- 
fessional writers. I think it was the meth- 
od by which this book was constructed. 
Certainly there are specifics aplenty 
here, patterned and categorized in var- 
ious ways. Chapter One gives “The 
Writer’s Seven Skills;” Chapter Two lists 
“The Writing Teacher's Seven Skills;” 
Chapter Three further explains the 
writer’s seven skills and adds the writer's 
twenty-one senses (each described), the 
four ways of developing a piece of writ- 
ing (each diagrammed), the three steps 
to take before beginning to write (each 
subdivided), and the thirteen rules for 
newspaper writers of the Minnesota News- 
paper Association, beginning with “Don't 
use no double negative,” and ending 
with “Correct spelling is absoluteley es- 
sential.” Chapter Four lists the ten myths 
of writing instruction, the six fundamen- 
tal elements of a lesson plan, the twenty- 
three slogans for the effective writer, and 
the thirty-one writing priorities. There 
are only two more chapters left, one of 
which repeats some of the foregoing. Any 
writer who had to keep even a tenth of 
all this in mind as he began to work 
would find himself paralyzed. 

In short, this “method” is a thin idea 
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padded out to book length with lists 
and repetitions. And with much quoted 
material. Quotations from the great and 
minor writers litter the pages, accumulat- 
ing in drifts and windrows until finally 
Murray gives up speaking in his own 

~ voice and ends with fourteen pages of 
Quotable Quotes. 

However, we are likely to be hearing 
more about Mr. Murray and A Writer 
Teaches Writing in the future. The 
Reader's Digest Educational Division and 
the New England School Development 
Council (representing more than 300 
school systems) sponsored a project in 
1967-68 to try out ideas drawn from the 
book in eight elementary schools; the 
method is now being developed into a 
composition program for all grades, and 
will be marketed commercially. No 
doubt a vigorous promotional campaign 
is being planned. 

What the young become, they become 
in part because of the experiences we 
give them in the use of language. A 
composition teacher is helping to build 
a person, and we might well ask what 
kind of person will this method of com- 
position teaching build? 

The stated intention is to produce 
people who have “the ability to write— 
in school on an essay test, a term paper, 
an examination, a book report; beyond 
school in a business letter, a scholarly 
paper, an engineering report, a news re- 
lease, a corporate memo, a poem... .” 
(p. xi), A poem? Well, on second thought, 
“The hazards here [of encouraging stu- 
dents to write poems or short stories] 
are enormous. . . . The emphasis of the 
composition course should be on exposi- 
tory writing” (p. 167). Remember, imag- 
inative writers are in one sense “no more 
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writers than a person who produces a 
legal brief or an engineering report” 
(p. 231). However, the person who hap- 
pens to have literary ability may, like 
the physically handicapped, be a good 
employment risk because “If you can 
write a sonnet you can write an advertise- 
ment, if you can produce a novel you 
can produce a company report” (p. 231). 
But once hired don’t get to thinking 
you ought to rise above interoffice memos; 
“The student who wishes to be a great 
critic may not have a more virtuous 
motivation than one who wishes to write 
brochures which will sell toilet fixtures” 
(p. 153). After all, “To write for money 
may be more honest than to write for 
fame” (p. 18). 

Such is the thinking that informs this 
program—telentlessly banal and utili- 
tarian. Its highest aim is to produce 
people who will write book reports and 
memorandums—who will, in other words, 
accept the status quo and take orders 
without question. Here is where you enter 
your name in the rat race. 

The hazard of poetry is that it deals 
in emotion, and emotions can be dan- 
gerous. To write a poem or a story 
might get one to thinking over his life 
and how he feels about it. That could 
be troublesome. No profit in that. So 
Murray has students writing about how 
to write a term paper (p. 51), or work- 
ing over such nice safe topics as: basket- 
ball, how to buy a motorcycle, a fam- 
iliar place, on the beach, my high school. 
That’s as close as this program comes 
to anything important in life. Three 
students, we are told, decided to write 
on “different ways of committing sui- 
cide” (p. 51); I can understand it. 

Murray refers with approval to a 
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teacher who recommends the classics and 
warns that we “should not use materials 
such as Claude Brown’s Manchild and 
the Promised Land, because that is what 
the students live” (p. 157). Yes indeed. 
In this program we read about writing, 
we write about writing, we analyze 
writing—but we don’t live. 

To get youngsters submitting to ban- 
ality and a routine, colorless existence 
takes discipline, and this is a disciplining 
program. Discipline is a matter never far 
from Murray's thoughts: “As we have 
said, discipline must play an equal role 
with the creative urge” (p. 167). He 
reports that he made his own students 
write as the professionals do (p. xi). He 
advises the teacher “not [to] be afraid 
to discipline his students” (p. 23). After 
all, “We should have standards, and, 
of course, students must measure up to 
standards if they are to do their jobs in 
school and beyond” (p. 129)- 

The teacher is to deal with students 
in a kindly and pleasant manner, but 
quite firmly. He will listen to what a 
student has to say, “and then show him 
where his logic or his language is faulty” 
(p. 16). As a model for this approach 
Murray gives a teacher-edited paper that 
has these comments on the first sentence 
alone: “pathetic fallacy,” “sp.” “cheesy 
alliteration,” “be specific,” “fancy word” 
(p. 139). This running attack continues 
along four sentences until the teacher 
writes, “I can’t read on—what’s this all 
about? What are you trying to say?” 

Both questions are easily answered. 
What this composition is plainly all 
about is a spot along a lake shore; 
there are two dozen descriptive details to 
that effect. The student's failure came 
in trying to squeeze an idea from these 
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details, in accordance with the Murray 
method; he has much to write about 
and nothing whatever to say. The phrase 
labeled “pathetic fallacy,” by the way, is 
this: “The sun hangs on the pine.” No 
poetry, if you please! Also, this young 
writer was experimenting in a very ten- 
tative way with simple alliteration 
(“cheesy alliteration”) and wrote, “na- 
tural noises,” “lake’s lips,” “bishop-black” 
(comment on that last: “Huh?”) He'll 
never try that again. 

No doubt everyone agrees on the util- 
ity of writing and its importance. in 
workaday affairs. Every twenty-four hours 
must have its production of routine prose, 
and we would all wish there were more 
people who could write it easily and well. 
But this method will not achieve that, 
for the development of writing skill is 
bound up in the development of self 
and self-possession. This method will pro- 
duce not writers but timid, dependent, 
inarticulate tools. There is a difference 
between earning a living and grubbing 
for a buck. There is a difference between 
earning respect for honest work and cadg- 
ing a good word from the boss or the 
teacher. Writing instruction by the 
Murray method is a thoroughly belittling 
experience. 

Mr. Murray is a professional writer 
of considerable ability, and I wish in no 
way to demean his previous accomplish- 
ments. Also, he is known as a fine teach- 
er. But when he got this assignment, when 
he came to turn his experience and 
knowledge into a pedagogical system, his 
imagination failed. This book is a com- 
mercial venture—an act of willpower, not 
inspiration. 

True, it contains a great deal that 
sounds right enough at first; a nice little 
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Handbook of Good Thoughts on Writ- 
ing could be compiled from its pages. 
All the current cant is here—student 
interest, individual attention, and the rest 
—but somehow nothing turns out to mean 
in practice quite what it sounds like 
in theory. Murray speaks of opening 
school publications to writing “which ex- 
amines the world around the student 
honestly and vigorously” (p. 161), but 
he shows the student writing about “Sun- 
day Dinner” (p. 51). He urges the teacher 
“not to punish, but to heal” (p. 19), and 
then he cuts a youngster’s work apart (pp. 
139, 140). Everywhere is the firm in- 
sistence of a drill sergeant mixed with pious 
generalities signifying good intentions: 
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The teacher “must at all times be under- 
standing” (p. 17); and he should tell the 
student that “rewriting is not punishment 
but merely the process of writing” (p. 72). 
In short, what we have here is the same 
mixture of piety and authoritarianism we 
have come to detest in national affairs. 
The trouble with this book is that 
there is no sin anywhere in it. No 
humor, no color, no life. For what is sin 
but a revolt against the remorseless Uni- 
versal Mechanism? Mr. Murray is not a 
man to be frank when he can be earnest. 


JOHN J. ROUSE 
Smithtown (N.Y.) Public Schools 
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DON’T SMILE UNTIL CHRISTMAS 

Accounts of the First Year of Teaching 

Edited by Kevin Ryan 

The experiences and emotions of the crucial first year of teaching are freshly recounted 
by six beginning teachers. They articulate the problems encountered in teacher-student 
relationships, motivation, discipline, curriculum content, and administrative policies and 
describe how the teachers came to grips with them. Although the experiences of the 
writers were different, each found a serious lack of correspondence between what had 
been learned in the preparatory work and what was actually encountered in the 


classroom. 
Fall LC:72-103428 190 pages $5.95 
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NOW DON'T TRY TO REASON WITH ME 

Essays and Ironies for a Credulous Age 

Wayne C. Booth 

Defenses of reason have been written in every troubled time. Usually, they have been 
sustained theoretical arguments by philosophers and theologians. Here we are given a new 
kind—a miscellany of concrete and often dramatic encounters of a English professor and 
dean with those who would claim that reason had had its day: educational reformers who 
talk of the “hideous posture” of studying a problem before acting; defenders of the status 
quo who freeze thought by appealing to the heart and gut; artists and aestheticians who 
lament, or revel in the absurd; theorists of men, from Freud and Marx to lesser prophets 
like McLuhan, who have seemed to say that the Word is at best a disguise for more 
fundamental matters like sex or history or the iconic vision. 

Wayne Booth’s search is for a “rational persuasion”’—a rhetoric that will unite truths of 
the heart with truths of the head, that will discover shared convictions in mutual inquiry 


rather than impose preconceptions through artful manipulation. 
Fall LC: 73-123359 320 pages $6.50 
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COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND STUDENT PROTEST 


Joseph Schwab i 
This thought-provoking study which Saturday Review acclaimed as “the definitive 
handbook for creative academic revolution,” is now available in paperback. Professor 
Schwab, an experienced, dedicated, and popular educator is chiefly concerned with the 
student and his needs, both as a person and as a student. All students, not protestors 
alone, would benefit by application of his prescriptions. “The protesting student,” he 
writes, “plays the role of the one who presents the symptoms, not one who is the sole 


posessor of the disease. The disease is the curriculum.” 
LC:69-15416 303 pages Cloth $4.95 Paper $2.95 
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New titles in advanced education 


| THE WOMAN DOCTORATE IN AMERICA— Origins, Career, and Family 
| Helen S. Astin 


Dr. Astin explores the family and academic backgrounds and the career develop- 
ment of those women who received doctoral degrees in 1957 and 1958. What 
motivated these women to continue their educations? Did they marry before 
receiving their doctorates, after—or not at all? Do such highly educated women 
continue to work after their children are born? How do their career patterns 
differ from those of men? What conflicts and difficulties are experienced by 
women who combine a professional career with marriage and motherhood? 

This book presents a detailed analysis of these questions. In addition, six of 
the women doctorates who participated in the study tell their own stories. A 
pharmacologist, a sociologist, an historian, a professor of English, a physiologist, 
and a psychologist bring the data to life in their vivid and informative autobio- 
graphical sketches. $7.95 


THE PROFESSIONS—Roles and Rules 
Wilbert E. Moore (with the collaboration of Gerald Rosenblum) 
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What makes a professional? And why is he esteemed? Commitment to a callin g 
identification with a formalized organization, a special education, orientation 
toward service, and autonomy are today’s measures of professionalism. The 
privileges and responsibilities of the professional role are many, and professional 
rules are both self-regulatory and imposed. This book examines the process by 
which an oceupation moves toward professional status, and a scale for gauging 
such movement has been devised. The ways in which a “recruit” acquires his 
skills and learns to relate to his clients, peers, his fellows in complementary 


occupations, and the society at large are examined in the various professions 
and codified, $8.95 


HUMAN RESOURCES AND HIGHER EDUCATION— Staff Report 
of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Education 
John K. Folger, Helen S. Astin, and Alan E. Bayer 


This volume is concerned with the broad question of how the United States 
educates and utilizes its intellectually gifted young men and women. Specifically, 
it deals with the supply and demand for college graduates in arts and sciences 
and ‘selected professions; career plans of high school and college students; the 
flow of students through the educational system; the mobility of high-level man- 
power, determinants of professional achievements and rewards among scien- 
tists; the educational and vocational development of women; talent development 
among low socio-economic groups; the effect of international exchange of high- 


level manpower on the United States; manpower planning and manpower market 
operations; and the research needed in this area. $17.50 
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ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION, Vol. I. Edited by M. Blaug. 
Readings examine the impact of education on labor productivity, 
occupational mobility, and economic growth. $1.95 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION, Vol. II. Edited by M. Blaug. 
Concentrates on the internal efficiency of educational institutions and 
the financial implications of the cost of education. $2.95 
LANGUAGE, THE LEARNER AND THE SCHOOL. Douglas Barnes, 
James Britton, Harold Rosen, and the London Association for the 
Teaching of English. A study of the effect of classroom language on 
the process of learning. $1.25 

THE ORIGINS AND GROWTH OF MODERN EDUCATION. 
Elizabeth Lawrence. $2.25 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING. Arnold Morrison and Donald Mcintyre. 
Examines the effect of the teacher's personality on the learning 
process. $1.65 

ENGLISH PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS: Abbotsholme, Gordonstoun, 
Summerhill. Robert Skidelsky. $1.45 

THE CHILD, THE FAMILY, AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD. a 

D. W. Winnicott. A guide to child behavior emphasizing the physical 
and emotional needs of the infant as an individual. $1.25 

THE SPECIAL CHILD. Barbara Furneaux. Discusses the importance 
and problems of educating mentally handicapped children. $1.25 
CHILDREN IN DISTRESS. Sir Alec Clegg and Barbara Megson. 
Looks at the role of the school in identifying and treating disturbed 
children whose problems often go undetected. $1.25 
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The Learning of Political Behavior 

By Norman Adler and Charles Harrington, Teachers College, 
Columbia University z 

The Learning of Political Behavior is the only book that makes the 
findings of the rapidly growing field of political socialization avail- 
able to educators and non-professionals as well as professionals 
in their original form. The book begins with an excellent introduc- 
tion discussing the key concepts of politics and socialization. Next 
follows literature from the field with articles drawn from a variety 
of journals and other original sources. The book features articles 
by Robert Seigel, Edwin D. Lawson, Fred |. Greenstein, Robert 
O'Nell, James C. Davies, Judith V. Torney and Kenneth P. Langton, 
to name only a few. A concluding essay by the authors points up 
future areas of research and discusses educational issues. 


© 1970, approx. 224 pages, illus., hardbound $5.50 (tent. ), softbound 
$3.50 (tent.) 


The Nature of Teaching 

Schools and the Work of Teachers 

By Robert Dreeben, The University of Chicago 

Here isa sociological analysis of teaching, focusing on the nature 
and characteristics of teaching as an occupation. The book is 
organized around four core topics: the general nature of the teach- 
er's tasks and work setting; the nature of teaching technology; 
characteristics of teacher training and institutions involved in pre- 
Paring future teachers; and the nature of teaching careers. 
Wherever possible, the author includes analogies and comparisons 
between teaching and other occupations to emphasize not only 
similarities with other Professions but also the problems peculiar 
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An Interview with James Allen ` 


JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


In this frank interview, the former Assistant Secretary and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation discusses his tenure in Washington. He points to several promising initia- 
tives. But with regard to the poor and the blacks, he identifies the Nixon ad- 
ministration strategy as one of minimal accommodation, not leadership or advo- 
cacy; and regrets the inadequate financing of education by the federal govern: 
ment and a “continuing and serious under-estimation of the degree of aliena- 
tion and disaffection of the young.” As matters of structural improvement, he 
recommends the National Institute of Education and the elevation of Education 
to Departmental status. 


As the Assistant Secretary for Education and the United States Commissioner of 
Education, what role did you seek to play? 


Between the date that the President appointed me and the date I took office, I 
gave a great deal of thought to the mission of the Office of Education and to 
what the priorities should be. I felt that one of the things that was needed was 
stronger leadership by the Office of Education in the development of policy with- 
in the government; that is, the office should become a more vigorous and in- 
fluential advocate for change and relevance in American education. My observa- 
tion had been that the Office of Education was becoming more and more an 
agency composed of disparate units too heavily preoccupied with the adminis- 
tration and distribution of federal funds. In recent years the office had grown 

* Interviewers were Richard Darman and Gregory Thomson of the HER Editorial Board. 
Harvard Educational Review Vol. 40 No. 4 November 1970 
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rapidly, ptimarily in response to Congressional action, with the specific respon- 
sibility of its various units closely related to a particular piece of legislation. 
There was a lack of cohesiveness and of clarity as to goals and priorities. I 
was not interested in joining the office merely to serve as the chief administrator 
of a collection of check-writing units. I sought a more direct impact on the de- 
velopment of American education and hoped to achieve this by getting the Of- 
fice of Education to begin to think and act as an advocate for change and im- 
provement. 


What goals did you set in attempting to carry out this role? 


It seemed to me that there were three things that the Office of Education ought 
to be concerned with as general goals. One was to take the lead in developing 
a nation-wide strategy for maintaining a continuing process of improvement 
and relevance in American education. A second goal was to accelerate the process 
of eliminating failures in the educational system, particularly with respect to 
the disadvantaged and all those who suffer a lack of motivation, physical and 
mental handicaps, and discrimination. While the government had already started 
on this process, it seemed to me that the Office of Education ought to be more 
actively concerned with seeing that programs work more effectively, advocating 
their expansion where necessary and promoting the use of federal resources to 
the fullest extent in eliminating failures. The third broad goal was to ensure a 
more effective distribution of governmental resources in relation to educational 
need, Only the federal government can provide for the equalization of resources 
among the states, and it has a direct responsibility for doing so. 

The nature and dimension of this responsibility are well demonstrated by the 
current need to bring both the provision and the distribution of federal re- 
sources into line with the drive for social justice, For example, the whole ques- 
tion of eliminating segregation in education is one in which the federal govern- 
ment should serve not only as an advocate, but also as a facilitator by seeing to it 


that the necessary resources are made available in the right places and at the 
right times. 


The second goal that you mentioned was to be an advocate of change by elimi- 
nating failure. How did you attempt to fulfill this? 


It was in conjunction with this goal that I proposed the nation-wide Right to 
Read effort. It seemed to me unthinkable that at this stage in our history we 
should allow any boy or girl to leave school without having acquired the skills 
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to read; and yet one out of four was leaving school without these skills, Here 
was an area of advocacy where the Commissioner of Education and the Office of 
Education could say to the country and to the educational forces: “Look, here is 
something that we can no longer tolerate. Let's get at it! Let’s eliminate this de- 
ficiency.” This doesn’t mean that the federal government and the Office of Edu- 
cation either can or should take total responsibility, but certainly there can be 
leadership at the federal level to marshal the resources of the entire country to 
help the states and localities with the elimination of reading deficiencies. I was 
told after I made the speech calling upon the country to eliminate deficiencies in 
this field that this was the first time a Commissioner of Education had advo- 
cated such action. Other commissioners had advocated legislation and money to 
deal with specific problems, but none had ever taken a particular curriculum 
area and, setting both the target and the timetable, challenged the country and 
the educational system to do something about it. This is what I mean by the Of- 
fice of Education’s being more of an advocate, initiating action rather than 
merely somewhat passively carrying out legislative mandates. 


What progress do you feel you made in regard to your main goals? 


Progress was slow because it’s very difficult to move the Office in this direction in 
view of all the forces—of size, complexity, established practtce—that work 
against change. 

With respect to the Right to Read program, the staff of the Office of Education 
was enthusiastic and there was an enormous amount of favorable response 
throughout the country, particularly from the private sector, There seemed to 
be a readiness to accept guidance and leadership in this area, indicating to me 
that, if the Commissioner of Education spoke out, he could have an influence 
far beyond the dollars that might be involved. 

The first goal, linking the processes of change—research, development, evalua- 
tion, dissemination, etc—to achieve a continuous improvement and relevance, 
stimulated the proposal for a National Institute of Education. The President has 
adopted this proposal and it is now in the form of legislation which will, I hope, 
be approved by the Congress. 

The interest of the Administration in channeling available funds more in the 


direction of the disadvantaged was in part, I think, a response to our efforts to be 


an advocate for change. 
Finally, the appointment by the President of a National Commission on School 


Finance, headed by Mr. Neil McElroy, was in direct response to my recommenda- 
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tion that we attempt to put the system of financing public education in order. 
The federal government’s responsibility in the financing of education includes 
not only the provision of its rightful share in the support of education, but also 
encouragement for the states to put their own schoolhouses in financial order. 
Such an updating of state school finance plans is essential for achieving an ef- 
fective and equitable distribution and use of our total resources for the support 
of education. 


It sounds as if you may have been less frustrated as Commissioner of Education 
than some have suggested. 


These were important steps but there was frustration, for in terms of the real- 
ities of the times and the enormity of the educational task, they were relatively 
small steps. For example, I came hoping I could initiate a vigorous program in 
urban education and I hoped to see large sums allocated for a more concerted 
and systematic attack on the problems of the inner-city schools. The task force 
on urban education appointed by Secretary Finch came up with a report ad- 
vocating substantial monies—something like fourteen billion dollars over five 
years—for urban schools. This report was obviously coolly received by an Ad- 
ministration concerned primarily with inflation and keeping the budget bal- 
anced, 

It soon became apparent that there would be no large-scale immediate action 

in this area and that hopes for a major attack on urban education and for 
substantial increases in funds for other purposes would have to be brought 
into accommodation with both the need and the Administration's emphasis on 
building into the educational system better capacity for reform and renewal. 

‘The Nixon administration was very much interested in reform. For one 
thing, it did not require, at least immediately, large sums of money. There was 
also a genuine feeling, which I shared, that we were at a point in history that 
called for some reappraisal. Through the fifties, education was primarily con- 
cerned with the provision of the teachers, the buildings, and the general growth 
necessary to meet expanding enrollments. Through the sixties, the emphasis 
shifted to a concern for the disadvantaged, the blacks, the poor, with the crea- 
tion of all sorts of new programs to deal with their special needs. At the end of 
the sixties starts had been made in many directions, but there was a growing 
recognition of the need for evidence of their effectiveness. For example, despite 
many encouraging signs of success, the available information about the effects 
of Title I and certain other parts of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
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Act was insufficient to provide the hard evidence required for justification of 
large additional funds. 

Hence, there was a widespread feeling within the Administration that the 
time had come to pause, examine, and evaluate before proposing large new in- 
vestments. 


How did you react to this philosophy? 


I was sympathetic with the basic premises of this position. For years I have 
been calling for educational reform, recognizing that such reform could be sound 
only if based upon better knowledge of what works and doesn’t work. Conse- 
quently, during my tenure as Commissioner, I was active in supporting in- 
creased funding for educational research and development and such projects as 
the proposed National Institute of Education. But I could not agree that in- 
creased support for education could await the realization of reform. There are 
many good things going on in the educational system and these deserye ade- 
quate financing which can be achieved only with the help of the federal gov- 
ernment. Hence, on May 5 of this year, I wrote the President urgently request- 
ing a higher priority for education in planning the budget for the fiscal 
year 1972 and recommending a public commitment to an allocation of one bil- 
lion dollars over and above the present ceiling for HEW, to be used in several 
critical areas: early childhood education, the Right to Read, education for the 
handicapped, vocational education, institutional aid for higher education, and 
environmental-ecological education. In justifying this request, I made the point 
that children cannot be put in “deep freeze’ to await the development of a 
better way to educate them. I indicated also that I could not, in faithfulness to 
my concern for education, continue for a third fiscal year to defend budget 
proposals which I considered to be insufficient federal support for education 


in these critical times. 


What response did you get from the President? 


I never received a response to this letter. I had some general comments from 
the staff in the White House, some saying it was a good letter, others saying 
it was impossible to respond to it at this point, I had tried to make it known in 
the letter that I felt that there was a good deal of disenchantment in the coun- 
try, particularly among educators, with respect to the commitment of this Ad- 
ministration to education. No matter how much I tried to sell the National In- 
stitute of Education, the Commission on School Finance, and other Administra- 
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tion initiatives, I couldn’t generate much enthusiasm from an educational com- 
munity feeling that it was drowning in a rising tide of financial problems. In 
this situation educators were interested not so much in discussions on how to 
swim but rather in being rescued and turning the tide. 


Are you suggesting that you would have traded additional inflation for more 
funding of education, or would you have preferred taking the increase of one 
billion dollars from some other ongoing programs. 


I recognized that curbing the trend of inflation was in the best interest of the 
country at this point, and also in the best interest of education. After all, if ad- 
ditional money is going to be consumed merely in keeping up with rising costs, 
it doesn’t do much to improve education, So I was in favor of trying to curb 
inflation. But it seemed to me that in a two hundred billion dollar federal 
budget, education simply ought to be granted the higher priority that would 
bring it a larger proportion of these funds. 


To what do you attribute the lack of responsiveness on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to your proposals? 


I felt that what was lacking was a sense of urgency with respect to education, 
and that in the absence of this sense of urgency educational decisions and pol- 
icies were shaped more in terms of the fiscal constraints than in terms of the 
nation’s educational needs, The vast influence of those persons in the White 
House and in the Bureau of the Budget who were dealing with education was 
exerted primarily in terms of economic goals. 


What does it take short of resignations and the closing of four hundred college 


campuses to get a message of urgency from the educational community through 
to the President? 


I wish I knew the answer to that question. Basic, of course, is the degree of 
receptiveness to the concerns of education on the part of the President and his 
Administration. While an interest in education had been expressed, I never 
felt that this interest went so far as to constitute a commitment either suf- 
ficiently deep or perceptive to be translated into the scope and kind of action 
that seemed to me to be necessary. It was unfortunate that the concerns of the 
college campuses did not really receive serious consideration in the White House 
until after Kent State and Jackson State and the march on Washington of May 
ninth. Had there been earlier a more serious effort to understand the young peo- 
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ple and their concerns, I think the Administration would have been less sur- 
prised by the reaction to the Cambodian decision and more sympathetic to the 
college presidents who were being charged by some with being too soft on stu- 
dents and unable to cope with difficulties on their campuses. 

It would seem that the events of these recent years both on and off college 
campuses would have revealed the fundamental nature and the strength of the 
social movements of our times, particularly with respect to students and 
blacks and that the message of urgency would have been self-evident. But de- 
spite signs of a growing receptiveness, there are indications of a continuing and 
serious under-estimation of the degree of alienation and disaffection of the young 
toward their government and society. The education community continues to 
face the dual task of trying to guide protests into peaceful expressions and 
of pressing for action by the Administration that will begin to correct the condi- 
tions which are at the root of the unrest. 


Is it possible to be both sympathetic to the interests of the young and the blacks 
and to wage war in Vietnam? 


In practical terms, the answer is probably yes, but in terms of the viewpoints of 
many of the young and the blacks to whom this question relates, the two issues 
are mutually contradictory. 


Aside from the difficulties presented by the war, do you discern a Nixon ad- 


ministration strategy for dealing with problems of the poor, the blacks, the dis- 
enchanted? 

f this Administration is one of accommo- 
dation, that is, of going only so far as is necessary to keep as many different peo- 
ple as possible placated. In and of themselves, many of the proposals and many 
actions of the Administration such as the Family Assistance Program, the de- 


segregation efforts, and the program of aid to economically disadvantaged col- 


lege students are good, but they are not good enough as solutions for problems 
d test our commitment to demo- 


which threaten the existence of our country an alla 
m the Administration 1m 


cratic principles. It seems to me that what we need fro à 
tory is not mere accommodation but lead- 


of the people, appeals to their best in- 
ity of eliminating the 


ices suffered by the 


In my opinion, the principal strategy o! 


power at this critical period in our his 


ership that captures the imagination 


stincts, and generates a widespread conviction of the necess 


longstanding prejudices, discriminatory practices, and injust: 


poor, the black, and the other neglected groups in our society. 


I am writing you directly to express my very deep concern over the critical needs of 
education in our country and our Administration’s current posture towards them, and to 


“urge the immediate adoption of a more aggressive program of action in the 1972 budget 
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planning cycle. 


. . * 


Reform cannot be achieved in a vacuum, The system of education must be sustained 
and nourished at the same time change and innovation are sought, The children and 
youth in school today, or those about to enter, cannot be placed in “deep freeze” while 
desired change is awaited; the on-going operations of the institutions which provide for 
the education of these children and youth cannot be allowed to stagnate or deteriorate 
while the institutions are being expected to undergo fundamental reform. 


I respectfully request, therefore, that you approve now—and publicly announce—an 
allocation to HEW for education in Fiscal Year 1972 of $1 billion over and above the total 
dollar ceiling presently allocated to HEW programs for that year to be used for new 
initiatives in the following areas. ... 


May 5, 1970 (from a letter to President Nixon) 


Obviously, my professional competence cannot include questions of this sort. Thus 
any opinion that I have is only a personal one, like that of most other citizens. I find it 
difficult to understand the rationale for the necessity of the move into Cambodia as a 
means of supporting and hastening the withdrawal from Viet Nam—a withdrawal that I 
feel must be accomplished as quickly as possible. 


What concerns me most now is what our responsibility is in dealing with the dis- 
astrous effects that this action has had on education throughout the country and on the 
confidence of millions of concerned citizens in their Government. 


May 21, 1970 (reply to a staff member's question) 


At five o'clock yesterday afternoon at a meeting in his office, Secretary Finch informed 
me that he had been directed to request my resignation as Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion in HEW and United States Commissioner of Education. I have this morning submitted 
my letter of resignation to the President, 


; Much of my experience as Commissioner of Education has been rewarding and satis- 
fying, but difficulties and conflicts have been apparent from the beginning of my tenure. 
Foremost among these have been the serious frustrations and discouragements in trying to 
carry forward the drive to eliminate racial segregation in the schools and to obtain a pri- 
ority for education at the federal level commensurate with its importance and its urgent 
needs. Of special concern also has been the inordinate influence of partisan political con- 
siderations in the matter of appointments to positions in the Office of Education. ... 


June 11, 1970 (statement in connection with dismissal) 


. . » Let us then dedicate ourselves anew to supplying the missing ingredient—a sense 
of urgency. Let us be possessed by it, and let us make ourselves heard. . . . 


July 8, 1970 (conclusion of a speech to the Annual Meeting, Education Commission of the 
States) 
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But how about such “New Federalist” policies as revenue sharing, voucher 
payments, and block grants? 
These methods of funding can be important parts of the total effort to provide 
adequate financing for American education. I favor some form of revenue shar- 
ing, especially if earmarked in whole or part for education. I also support the 
concept of block grants. 

In general, I see the federal government as haying three roles to play with 


respect to educational finance: 


1) general su pport—either through revenue sharing or block grants; 

2) categorical aids—to pinpoint attacks on special areas of need (e.g., handi- 
capped children, economically disadvantaged groups, vocational education, 
etc.); and 

g) funds for educational resear 
disseminate programs and tec 


ch and development—to seek out, evaluate, and 
hniques for improving educational practice. 


With respect to the “voucher system,” I have encouraged and supported the 
use of federal funds to explore its potential as a way of seeking new approaches 
to education, While I am not prepared to endorse the voucher plan at this time, 
I think it is an idea that needs to be tried out. 


to those who claim that, regardless of the general 


What response would you make 
merican education is racist? 


factors working against blacks, A 
Generally speaking, I think the intent of American education is not racist but 
in operation it often is, because it provides blacks, by and large, with inferior 
education. It has been generally structured and developed to serve the middle 
and upper-middle classes so that, in practice, our system of education is un- 
responsive to the needs of the blacks and tends to foster prejudice and dis- 


crimination, and is thus, in that sense, racist. 


What hope is there for changing this hind of system? 
cause we are at last ac- 


Certainly there is more hope now than ever before be: : 
ucing features of our system and are seeking tO 


knowledging the racist-prod 7 f 
eliminate them. We are also recognizing that these features exist because O 
tion, which is to provide 


neglect of the fundamental obligation and task of educa to. pr 
equality of educational opportunity for all, and that the change required is the 


action necessary to achieve this goal. 


Is part of the difficulty in promoting change the fact that the White House has 
taken policy-making initiative away from the Office of Education? 


The White House has not taken away policy-making initiative from the Office 
of Education. The opportunity for initiative is still very much present, but in 
question is the influence of the Office on final policy decisions. The Office can and 
does make proposals, submit plans, and develop budget requests. But the way 
things operate, there are many inputs that affect policy other than those from 
the Office of Education. The Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of HEW, the 
various units in the Secretary's office, the President’s Science Advisory Council, 
the Council of Economic Advisors, staff assistants in the White House, and many 
others get into the act, so that any Office of Education proposal may be just one 
of many. This multi-mind approach also operates in the process of the evalua- 
tion of proposals. In the final analysis, of course, the decisions are made by the 
President or by those in the White House who speak directly for him. The result 
may not always be best for education because the ultimate decision may be 
highly affected by political considerations. 


There was a suggestion that your dismissal stemmed from your inability to man- 
age the Office of Education. Is the Office manageable? 


Of course the Office of Education is manageable. It is a smaller agency in 
number of people, in breadth of responsibility, and in budget than the New 
York State Department of Education over which I presided for fourteen years. 
The real difficulty of managing the Office of Education stems from its position 
among the centers and forces within the federal government. The Office is just 
one among many agencies that deal with education, and many forces play upon 
it—from the Secretary's Office, the White House, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
elsewhere—and these complicate its management. Operating in such an en- 
tanglement of intra- and inter-agency relationships and pressures hinders the 
attainment of the three basics of efficient management—competent people, a clear 
sense of mission, and involvement in key decisions, 


Why was it difficult to recruit personnel for the Office of Education? 


Recruitment of personnel for the non-civil service positions in the federal gov- 
ernment is of course always affected by the reluctance of some to go into what 
would in all probability be a short-term situation and by the misgivings about 
the stultifying effects of bureaucracy. But despite these negative attitudes there 
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are many good people willing to serve in the Office of Education. My experience 
in Washington reaffirmed an earlier conviction that the stereotype of a “bureau- 
crat” is seldom a reality. I was tremendously impressed with the dedication and 
ability of USOE employees. They worked hard, often without recognition and 
frequently under totally unrealistic timetables, to serve the government and 
the nation. 1 was especially impressed with the loyalty given to me and the 
willingness and desire of many young employees to work within the system to 
achieve a better society. 

Immediately after my appointment by the President, I set up a committee of 
distinguished individuals to recommend people for the vacancies in top-level 
positions in the Office. Although the number of “Schedule C” positions I could 
fill was far fewer in proportion to the total size of the Office than was the case 
in New York State, I had more such positions available to me than did my 
predecessors because I was serving as ‘Assistant Secretary for Education in HEW 
as well as U.S. Commissioner of Education. This committee gave me a very fine 
panel of candidates who were enthusiastic about coming to the Office. When I 
began to recommend people from this panel for appointment, however, I 
promptly met with what was to be one of my most serious frustrations in operat- 
ing as Commissioner—the necessity for political clearance. This requirement was ( 
foreign to my fourteen years experience in New York State w. 
all top-level positions without interference in regard to political considerations. 
While I realized of course that the Washington scene would be more political, I 
find that political considerations weighed so 
jnordinate delay in the clearance process 

Such partisan political influence 
fact of life in the federal govern- 
is, I believe, unfortunate in 


here I was able to fill 


was unprepared and dismayed to 
heavily. Equally frustrating was the 
which would sometimes stretch into months. 
is accepted as a condition of employment, a 
ment, but for it to be of such paramount concern 
the field of education. It should be possible to select people for the Office of 
Education solely on the basis of competence without regard to political af- 
filiations. Educational policy and operations at any level of government should 
not be subject to the unsettling and possibly regressive effects of swings of the 


political pendulum. 


Did political considerations apply to research people as well? 

other special problems. When I looked for people 
h, the unit for Planning and Evaluation, and the 
first-rate people. Those who were in research 


Yes, but research also presents 
to head the Bureau of Researc 
like, it was very difficult to attract 
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or had research experience were most often in universities where they had more 
freedom than would be possible in the Office of Education with its Civil Ser- 
vice requirements and all the other bureaucratic trappings that go with a gov- 
ernment agency. Some who were approached told me that they held research 
‘contracts with the Office of Education which offered both more money and more 
Opportunity than would a position in the Office. 


Is there no way to attract these people? 


It seemed to a number of us who were considering this problem—and who were 
eager to strengthen and expand educational research at the national level— 
that the creation of the National Institute of Education would be a good ap- 
proach, Placed outside the Office of Education, yet within HEW under the As- 
sistant Secretary for Education, given freedom from the limitations of Civil 
Service requirements and other bureaucratic restrictions, such an Institute could 
attract top-level research talent for short periods of time or on a permanent 
basis. It is conceivable that the National Institute might develop some pro- 
grams of personnel exchange with the Office of Education for the benefit of 
both. As envisioned, the Institute would be guided by distinguished represen- 
tatives of various parts of the educational community—predominantly people 
from research—through a board of directors or other policy body. 


You prescribe an organizational restructuring for research. Is a reorganization 


appropriate for other policy-making problems to which you've alluded—par- 
ticularly those involving “political considerations”? 


When I say political considerations, I am, of course, talking about partisan 
political considerations. Obviously education and politics have to be working 
together, The question is how education can be set up at the federal level, how 
its policy-making machinery can be structured to minimize the effects of partisan 
politics and special interest groups. This is a serious problem now and a big 
challenge for the future. 


You've suggested that New York's climate, in this regard, was more favorable. 
Why? 

In New York State, the Education Department is a separate Constitutional 
agency under the Regents of the University of the State of New York. The Re 
gents are elected by the Legislature, one each year for a fifteen-year term. The 
Governor has no direct say in their selection or in their policy-making func 
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tions. The State Education Commissioner is appointed by the Regents without 
regard to politics and serves at their pleasure. He must, of course, work with the 
Govertior and the Legislature but his administrative actions are not subject to 
their direction. He is insulated against partisan political pressures in a way not 
possible in the Washington structure. it 

In Albany, I was not a part of the political administration; I had much more 
freedom to speak in terms of what I believed was best for education. In the fed- ` 
eral government, there is no individual, there is no agency which can speak 
for education without regard to political or special interest considerations, 
While the Legislature and the Governor in Albany may have made their final 
decisions by balancing what was best for education and what was politically 
desirable, at least there was an agency that could speak out publicly at all times 
on all issues solely in terms of education’s welfare. In Washington, it is expected 
that regardless of circumstances the Commissioner’s public statements will sup- 
port the policies of the Administration in power. 


Would you extend the New York model to the federal government? 


In principle, yes. I would like to see eventually a major change in the structure 


for education at the federal level. I favor a Department of Education. Elevation 
of the Office to this status would certainly provide a sharper focus for the de- 
velopment of national educational plans and policies, put such a move of itself 
would not suffice. Department status would still leave education subject to the 
uncertainties of political currents. It would be well to consider also, therefore, 
some type of national board. Its structure would, of course, have to be carefully 
devised but it should encompass such features as lay membership, presidential 
appointment, overlapping terms to guard against undue influence of any one 
Administration. The power of such a board would not of course be the same as 
those of a state board, but they should be of the character and the pisos 
sary to provide stability and insulation for education policy making—insula- 
tion, on the one hand, from partisan political interference, and, on the other, 


from special interest groups. 


You say “eventually” ...? 
ange in 


ut the country for some kind of chi 
further 


e federal level. I intend to develop 


There is growing sentiment througho 
the legal structure for education at th 
my thoughts on this subject in the months ahead. 

As the country becomes more co 


ncerned about education, as the sense of ur- 


gency increases, and as federal participation in education continues to grow, the 
need for a sharper definition of the federal role will be emphasized. This clearer 
understanding of the federal role in education will, I believe, provide an im- 
petus for beginning action on securing this long considered change. Presidential 
commitment to this goal would of course be essential. 
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The need for experimentation is clear. But in reviewing the history of educa 
tional experimentation—from Progressivism through the “Grey Areas” projects 
of the 1950's and the War on Poverty—the author suggests that fruitful experi- 
mentation demands a difficult balance of “real world” involvement and political 
insulation. The history is particularly relevant to an understanding of the 
origin, evolution, and prospects of the recent “Experimental Schools” Proposal. 


On March 3, 1970, President Nixon sent to Congress the first formal message of 
his Presidency on the subject of education. Entitled, significantly, “Education 
Reform,” this message emphasized the limited role of schools in solving social 
problems, the lack of order and demonstrated effectiveness in Federal educa- 
tion programs, and the absence of clear and widely understood techniques for 
improving the school learning process.! The most prominent of the President's 
proposed remedies for the shortcomings of America’s schools was an expanded 
federal effort in research and experimentation in education problems. The 
nation’s most needy students, the President argued, receive the least benefit from 
the public schools. Each year the gap between them and the well-to-do children 

* The views expressed are the author’s and do not represent those of the Department of 


Health, Education and Welfare. 


1 White House Press Release, “Message on Education Reform,” March $, 1970, P- 1- 
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widens, Until the nation knows what children learn and how specific educa- 
tional practices make a difference in how much they learn, it would be unwise to 
pour new fedeal billions into the support of school operations. Instead, said 
Mr. Nixon, there should be established a National Institute of Education 
(NIE), to “begin the serious systematic search for new knowledge needed to 
make educational opportunity truly equal.”? The NIE’s priority tasks would be 
to determine if compensatory education of the poor can succeed; to find ways 
that all citizens can be taught to read; to explore the educational possibilities of 
television; and finally, to conduct a program of experimental schools. 

This essay does not deal primarily with the President’s assessment of 
American education (provocative though it be). Rather, it concentrates upon 
his acceptance of education as an appropriate arena for public experimentation 
at the federal level. The appearance of the “experimental schools” proposal in 
the President's program demonstrates, I believe, important themes in the recent 
development of American social policy: 


1, A widening realization among federal social administrators, of both parties, that so- 
cial action programs—or “laying on money in the name of doing good’’®—do not always 
solve, or even always help solve, social problems. 

2. The gradual realization among social scientists (and administrators) of the political 
dynamics of social research generally and social experimentation specifically. 


8. A “return to basics” among would-be experimenters, in the sense of more careful 
attention to the requirements and limitations of experimental methodology. 


This essay will review the antecedents of today’s proposals for educational 
experimentation and, through an evaluation of their viability as social policy, 
will suggest the persistence of a fourth theme: namely, that social action pro- 
grams and programs of social experimentation probably must, in the political 
nature of things, proceed side by side if either is to succeed fully. 

Throughout, this essay refers repeatedly to experimentation, social experi- 
mentation, educational experimentation, and experimental schools. It will be 
useful to distinguish these terms at the outset. Briefly, “experimentation” here 
means a systematic effort to find the relationship between a treatment and a 
result: one defines the treatment and measures the result reasonably well, using 


2 Ibid., p. 2-7. 

"A phrase coined by Worth Bateman, (former Deputy Assistant Secretary of HEW for Income 
Maintenance and Social Service Planning) in “An Experimental Approach to Program Analysis: 
Stepchild in the Social Sciences.” Paper delivered to the Operations Research Society of America, 
June 19, 1969. 
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a statistical design that allows one to control for other variables so that significant 
differences between treatments, or between a treatment and a non-treatment, can 
be identified. “Social experimentation” and “educational experimentation” 
are simply such experimentation conducted in the development or pursuit of so- 
cial action programs and educational programs respectively. “Experimental 
schools” are a bit more difficult to define, since they have meant so many different 
things to so many people in this century. For the purposes of this paper they are 
defined quite arbitrarily as schools in which the “experimentation” referred to 
above was, is, or can be carried out and where the findings of that experimenta- 
tion have or intend to have program policy implications. This definition in- 
cludes what has been proposed by the President, but may exclude some other 
schools that have been called experimental. 


The Estrangement of Experimentation and Education 


To understand fully the development of federal experimental schools proposals, 
as well as the reaction to them among administrators and educators, it is necessary 
to trace two quite separate threads in American intellectual and social develop- 
ment. The first of these, namely the development during the past decade of a 
succession of related social experiments of national significance, may explain the 
development of the proposals; but it cannot adequately explain the reaction of 
many educators to them, For that understanding, one must delve into the pe- 
culiar history of American educational experimentation over the past century. 
Early in this century, no word was more honored by American educators than 
“experimentation.” The main current in the American philosophy of education 


was based squarely upon the pragmatism of William James and the experimen- 


talism of John Dewey. These two had founded a uniquely American school of 
drew from that philosophy 


philosophy; and in so doing they, especially Dewey, : mi 
many explicit applications to educational practice. All intellectual activity be: 
came, to them, a sort of experiment. In a continuous series of mental activities, 


each individual adapted to his changing environment, testing each attempted _ 


activity for its effect, accumulating an ever more well-informed rene 
The questions of psychology became functional; how does the mind develop its 
values, its habits of operation, its “personality.” j 

There flourished, under Dewey and the progressive RON aes eS oe. 
him, two widely different kinds of experimentation: the one rigorously Era 
the other often highly esthetic; the one centered in the laboratory; the 
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located in the field. Lawrence Cremin has termed these two developments in their 
extreme manifestations, “vigorous scientism,” on the one hand, and “virulent 
sentimentalism,” on the other.t Their common philosophical parentage was not, 
over the years, sufficient bond to hold these two streams of intellectual activity 
together; and in their drawing apart came, among other things, the drastic 
diminution of experimentation as a respected professional technique. 

The scientists, typified by Edward L. Thorndike, sought a comprehensive 
science of pedagogy upon which all education could be based. As Thorndike 
said, “Everything that exists, exists in quantity and can be measured.” Thus, 
through thousands of experiments and analyses conducted typically in a labora- 
tory setting with a limited number of subjects performing highly defined ac 
tivities, educational researchers set about “Wissenschaft with a vengeance,’”® 
By the 1930's, however, this movement was losing its vigor. For all the effort, re- 
sults had been meager.* Edwin Boring concluded that experimentation had 
gained “a mass of knowledge about sensation .. . , a little else, and nothing of 
great moment about the rational mind, the personality, and human nature"? ; and 
educational experimentation fell within his verdict. To make matters worse, the 
scientists of education had in their heyday floated grandiose claims of expected 
progress, and belittled nonexperimental wisdom, To them, educational progress 
was slow exactly because the scientific method had been too little applied. In the 
actual event, of course, most experiments were equivocal, or nonreplicable, or 
they simply confirmed prescientific wisdom. Over time, the experimenters lost not 
only their public, but their own morale.8 

While the scientific experimenters were dwindling away, the field men were 
encountering their own set of difficulties, Their “experiments,” too, were dying. 
At almost every large school of education—beginning with Dewey himself at 
Chicago in the 18go’s—there had sprung up a laboratory school, where these 
imaginative educators could try out their theories, usually upon the children of 
the university faculty. Hundreds of private schools featuring similarly innova- 
tive methods were founded by the students of these men. But both these kinds of 


4 oo Cremin, The Transformation of the Schools (New York: Vintage Books, 1964), 


5 Ibid., p. 200, 
° Donald T, Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, 
for Research (Chicago: Rand, McNally and Compa: 
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P:959: 
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schools were characterized from the beginning by a lack of disciplined inquiry 
and a corresponding absence of well-substantiated results. The emphasis in 
most of these schools was promotional, to the neglect of hypothesis-testing. In the 
absence of any proofs of generalizable educational progress in them, the 
laboratory schools were written off by most educators as “too distinctive” to serve 
as models for the majority of the nation’s schools. By the late thirties, the most 
prominent of the laboratory schools were closing their doors; and those that re- 
mained transformed slowly into conventional private schools for faculty chil- 
dren.® Many of the imitators among private schools folded or became, in time, 
those excesses of progressive education described by New Yorker cartoons and 
Auntie Mame. 

Through both of these tales runs a theme of gradual estrangement of theorists 
from everyday practitioners and from other sources of public support. The 
theorists argued incessantly among themselves, whether education was a “science” 
or an “art.” The original great men passed on one by one, and their less able 
successors retreated steadily behind the walls of university schools of education 
and private schools. The engagement of many of these men with popular front 
radicalism during the thirties further diminished lay support until, as something 
of a side effect of McCarthyism, the dynamic influence of progressive education, 
with its experimental bias, was ended. In 1959 when Merle Curti surveyed the in- 
tellectual scene in American education, he found no broadly based progressive 
force: only a lingering Marxism on the Left, a new emphasis on science and 
technology in the wake of Sputnik, and a widely popular fundamentalism pro- 
moting such axioms as “no fads and frills” and “back to the three R’s.”!0 Thus, 


entering the 1960's, the American educational establishment was in no mood to 


plunge into widespread school experimentation. Its heroes and mentors were 
as fragile and conservative; as a 


dead, or tarnished, or both; its public support w: 
maturing industry, its structure was increasingly bureaucratized and less suscep- 
tible to variation for the sake of research. By historical irony, when the time 
came for social experimentation in the 1960’s, no major American social service 
was less ready to undertake the experimentation proposed and propagated by 
our great American philosophers than education, that service wherein they 


themselves had attempted it most extensively. 


i Is: Disciplined 
Lee J. Cronbach and Patrick Suppes, eds., Research for Tomorrow's Schoo iscip 


Inquiry for Education (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1909), PP. a 
i Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (Patterson, 
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The “Grey Areas” Program: Linkage of Social Action 
and Research 


Progressivism in American social thought had not, of course, been confined to 
educators, Since the nineteenth century, progressives interested primarily in so- 
cial reform had been interested in education as a tool of reform. The focus of 
these men and women was much broader than the school, but the educational 
process in general and schools in particular were among the first and foremost in- 

_ struments chosen to help achieve the social reform. Beginning in the 1950's, such 
‘reformers began to take up systematic experimentation as a means to solve the 
set of social problems afflicting the poor. During the 1950's, intellectual opinion 
in the social sciences began to coalesce around the persistent problems of poverty 
and increasing economic inequality amid affluence, and the persistent failure of 
urban renewal and other early nostrums to solve them! At the same time, there 
occurred what Moynihan has termed an “exponential growth ‘of knowledge” in 
€conomics, statistics, and throughout the social sciences, accompanied by a 
greatly expanded number of social science and service professionals. Social prob- 
lems became, to a degree never before approached, subject to expert judgment 
concerning their seriousness, likely persistence, and the level and kind of activity 
necessary to solve them. The first prominent convergence of these phenomena was 
promoted by the Ford Foundation in a series of projects preceding and com- 
prising the “grey areas” program in the late 1950's and early 1960's. The Founda- 
tion's concern, and that of the many reformers that followed its efforts—in other 
foundations, in the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, and in OEO 
and other federal agencies—was to promote substantial changes in the environ- 
ment of the urban poor. To do this, the reformers relied upon improving the 
coordination of existing governmental and Private services, and upon working 
directly with the disadvantaged and minority communities, Also, and most sig- 
nificantly for this paper, they proposed as an equally important aspect of their 
work, to “invent and evaluate new approaches in education, 
ment, legal services, and welfare,”12 


Education was almost the first obj 
before the “ 


housing, employ- 


ject of the new experimental attention. Even 
grey areas” projects, the Ford Foundation had tried to attack city 


“Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasible M 
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social problems through large grants to several city school systems to help them 
respond to community conditions. But all soon realized that the schools were 
not able to change such conditions by themselves; and the Foundation: itself had 
little clear idea of what it wanted done and no firm plan for testing the effective- 
ness of its efforts. These projects were termed “educational experiments,” but they 
were really extemporized city-by-city. “Adopted sporadically, they lacked any log- 
ical coherence as a means of social betterment. Team teaching in one school, a 
pre-kindergarten in another, visits to parents’ homes elsewhere amounted only 
to a rather capricious and inconsequential willingness to experiment. The value 
of the experiments was, besides, seldom thoroughly examined.”183 Little was ex- 
pected, then, and little was gained. The Foundation moved on to its more am- « 
bitious “grey areas projects,” where community action was to be born, without 
having yet learned the extent of the conflicts inherent in its developing concept 
of “action research.” 

In the grey areas projects, and in their companion projects funded by the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, much more was expected. By 
now, the program managers had thought through their experimental strategy. 
Resources were to be concentrated upon a few large comprehensive projects 
which might claim wide relevance as demonstrations; and to prove this relevance, 
thorough objective evaluation would be an integral part of each project. As the 
projects were developed, educational innovations once again formed a significant 
part of each city’s plans. In the attempt to implement these plans, though, 
much was to be learned about “dilemmas of social reform.” For our purposes, two 
of these findings are most significant: 

1. The need for partnership with a public social institution to conenge ex- 
periments will skew experimental designs toward the more conventional, and 
will, during the experiment, raise up profound disagreements and misunder- 
standings as to what the experiment consists of and how it should H run, The edu- 
cation components of the projects offer excellent examples of this problem. os 
the very heart of the “experiment” was the notion that things should somehow e€ 
done differently in the schools (specifically, by the teachers): thus, aad 
immediately threatened the key figures in its success. The professedly na 
mental” character of the project could allay many of the initial fears 2 hii 
superintendents, since results were, by prior definition, not assured a Ht = 
prestige could thus hardly suffer; but no such alibi was afforded the teachers 


. 
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were frequently already under attack by the community. The project manag- 
ers’ only recourse was to treat the teachers with kid gloves, and to install those 
innovations which offend teachers least. This amounted, in sum, to a “backing 
away from any radical change in the teachers’ approach.”14 Even at that, there 
were continuing difficulties in the operation of the project, which often revealed 
that the superintendent's commitment and support was not so total as the project 
director had thought. What was the center of the project director's professional 
life turned out typically to be a rather marginal concern of the superintendent, a 
matter to which he was only nominally committed for the sake of the prestige it 
gave him and his system. In providing smooth administrative cooperation and 
timely support, the superintendent was frequently of little help. 

2. Within the responsibilities of the project director himself, the commitment 
to both demonstration and evaluation will create irreconcilable conflicts. To 
demonstrate this conflict, one need only contrast the noble prospectus of Mo- 
bilization for Youth (MFY)—the most well-known “grey area” project—with 
Marris and Rein’s description of how the experimental programs were actually 
run, MFY said in 1961 that it offered: 


a broad program of action based on a coherent operating hypothesis and integrated with 
a carefully designed program of research and evaluation. Essentially, it is a project of 
social experimentation and investigation, using as its laboratory an urban residential area 
with a high delinquency rate, large and diverse enough in population to be representative 
of problem areas in many communities but small enough geographically to permit the 
operation of intensive programs of action and research,15 


Looking back from the mid-6o’s upon MFY and its sister projects, Marris and 
Rein found a far different history: 


The projects claimed to be experimenting, even when their actions were hardly con- 
sistent with the scientific method. Unproved ideas were borrowed and adapted from one 
Project to the next, without controlling the variations in the interest of comparative 
analysis. Programs were introduced before the resources to evaluate them had been as- 
sured. The innovations to be tested were sometimes no more than the extension of well- 
Bic practices. Eager to take advantage of new appropriations voted by Congress, the 
Projects evolved their plans Opportunistically, leaving research to hasten after money 
with as coherent an evaluative design as could be put together. Cities could not be treated 
as laboratories, ignoring their urgent need for all the resources they could attract. The 


* Ibid., pp. 58-67. 
4s “ 
FY, Inc,, “A Proposal... ,” 1961, quoted in Moynihan, op. cit., p. 52. 
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projects expanded according to the grants they could obtain, rather than the logic of an 
experimental progression.1¢ 


We should note two points from these contrasting passages. First, the need to act, 
to reform, conflicted seriously with the need to experiment and evaluate; and 
second, the need to reform won the battle if not the war. 

The diminution of research by “action” demands in the grey areas projects is 
quite understandable. First, like John Dewey and his education colleagues a half 
century earlier, these reformers never really doubted the value of their “experi- 
mental” programs, The “experimental” design features were largely either rhetor- 
ical, to provide program flexibility, or instrumental, to provide a maximum proof 
of the program’s effect. Their overriding concern was to bring social change, as 
rapidly as possible. Second, assuming (as was the fact) that the project adminis- 
trator wanted to preserve as much experimental rigor as possible, he found at 
every decision-point that flexible action was typically much more rewarding than 
experimental purity. The staff, the cooperating institutions, the beneficiaries— 
whenever they had a preference, it was for progress or change, rather than en- 
hanced experimental design. What is more, the experimental design was not a 
passive element in the administrator's calculations: it made incessant and sub- 
stantial demands upon the resources available for other purposes and itself 
created conflict for him while promising him no political, and at best problematic 
intellectual, returns. 

To decide that a project cannot have action and research go: 
time, and to decide in favor of action is not, of course, to dimini ; 
need—the knowledge gap—that existed at the outset. The proper conclusion is 
to insulate research from action, and vice versa. Let the action portion of the 
programs be frankly “explorations of the possibilities of reform,” freed from 
the demands of experimental design; and let the experimental research, where 
required, be what it must be—a scientific simplification of reality, detached, in- 
flexible, hypothetical in the strict sense, and patient. 


als at the same 
ish the research 


The War on Poverty: Antecedents to the 


Experimental Schools Proposal 


1965 reflected the lessons learned, un- 
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In the Office of Economic 


J learned, and forgotten from the grey areas experience. 
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Opportunity (OEO), research and demonstration were treated from the outset as 
separate interests, no longer integrated with every program. In the innovative ac- 
tion programs, much of the effort continued to be out-of-school education as in 
Head Start, Job Corps, and MDTA institutional training; but the research re- 
quirements associated with each program were considerably relaxed. The pro- 
grams were evaluated ex post, selectively, and by contractors independent of the 
projects themselves. “Action managers” were not harnessed into experimental 
riggings. Nevertheless, between 1965 and 1968, in OEO and in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, a succession of events (much too disparate to 
be called a series) combined—or conspired—to produce a new proposal for full- 
blown experimentation in the field of education—the “experimental schools” 
proposal. These events are so diverse and ill-related that they cannot be ranked 
by importance or from first cause to last effect. One can only list them in roughly 
chronological order. 

1. The spread of Planning-Programming-Budgeting (PPB). From 1965 on, 
at the direction of the President, all federal agencies were engaged in imple- 
menting PPB; and none did so more vigorously than OEO and HEW. In addition 
to installing a more systematic planning and budgeting process, PPB had effects 
that enhanced the possibilities of experimentation. First it installed in the agen- 
cy headquarters a sizeable staff of energetic academic social scientists (usually 
economists) who viewed decision-making with a critical and detached eye. What 
‘is more, they exalted the role of efficiency and effectiveness as proper criteria for 
decisions, and the contribution which systematic analysis could make to achieving 
these criteria.18 Their primary impact on research and experimentation was to 
expand mightily the significance attached to program analysis and evaluation. 
From such emphasis there followed naturally an advocacy of experimentation, 
as a specie of ex ante evaluation, 

2. The Head Start phenomenon. Among the first programs proposed by OEO 
was Project Head Start, an effort to provide, to poor children, preschool assis- 
tance that might diminish their handicaps when they entered school. Project 
Head Start was originally conceived as an “experimental” program; but its his- 
tory serves only to prove dramatically one of the basic shortcomings of experi- 
mental strategies—if a program is too attractive, political pressures will hustle it 


* Charles L. Shultze, The Politics and Economics of Public S; di hi D.C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1968), pp. 16-24. 4 N e aO 
* Tbid., pp. 60, 125. 
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into operation whether or not the experimenters can provide theoretical jus- 
tification.?° 

3. The “planned variation” strategy of Project Follow Through, Follow — 
Through was intended to extend Project Head Start from preschool to the pri- 
mary grades; but sufficient funds were not available at the outset to make it of 
comparable scope. Follow Through was converted forthwith into an effort to vary. 
education strategies systematically. The Office of Education, which administers 
Follow Through, prepared a menu of project-types from which applicants would 
select the one most suitable to their circumstances, and an evaluation plan that 
would use common measures to assess all projects. Follow Through’s impact on 
prospects for educational experimentation were several: it applied the notion of 
social experimentation to in-school education programs operationally for the 
first time.2! But it demonstrated (and as an experiment, at least, foundered 
upon) the same old difficulties that we have seen before and will see again—the 
prodigious intellectual task of constructing theoretically sound experimental de- 
signs over a broad range of input, process, product, and environmental variables; 
and the political/administrative problem of enforcing controls sufficient to pro- 
tect the integrity of the experimental design.?? In this last respect, the Follow 
Through experience also pointed out that the line of control is greatly attenuat- 
ed when a line agency of the federal government, dealing with a highly decen- 
tralized educational system, proposes to install such controls—rather than a pri- 
vate foundation, dealing directly with a community. 

4. The failure of education evaluation. As we have seen, OEO program ef- 
fectiveness was gauged not experimentally, but by independent ex post evalua- 
tions. Such was the case with Head Start; and such also the case with Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, an OE-administered billion-dol- 
lar social action program for the education of disadvantaged children. In 1968, 
program evaluations of these two programs brought in deeply disappoin ing 
findings—that neither was producing any remarkable enduring educational gans 
for the children. This disappointment was joined with the growing suspicion 
that Follow Through would not provide experimental results, and the conviction 
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that even so excellent a survey as the Coleman Report could not supply definitive 
answers on how to improve the educational performance of poor children. Upon 
reflection, it seemed that some more rigorous investigation would be ‘required 
to unravel such educational mysteries, 


5. The income maintenance experiments. In 1968, OEO launched its most 
imaginative experimental project in the New Jersey negative income tax experi- 
ments, These experiments had two distinct effects on the course of educational 
experimentation. First, the notion that HEW should develop a pro- 
gram of experimental schools developed very much in conjunction with that de- 
partment’s involvement with the development of income maintenance strategies, 
By 1968, the PPB office in HEW was deeply involved in income maintenance 
planning, and in monitoring and expanding income maintenance experiments. 
Professional colleagues involved in both education and income maintenance 
planning pondered deeply the extent to which income maintenance experimen- 
tation had, even in advance of any experimental findings, clarified the issues and 

-accelerated the development of viable proposals for welfare reform. Education 
evaluation having failed to produce such clarification, the conclusion that more 
controlled educational experimentation might was, in this bureaucratic environ- 
ment, almost foreordained. And second, apart from its psychological impact 
upon education planners, income maintenance experimentation also produced 
the most careful analysis to date of the issues to be considered in the deyelopment 
of social experiments. Income maintenance planners took great care to confront 
the difficulties of public experimentation and to outline the strategy that a pub- 
lic experimental strategy must therefore pursue. As they saw it, the experimental 
method had major difficulties in public policy. Varying treatments for different 
people (i.e, the subjects and the control), raised questions of equity. Tradi- 
tionally structured experiments were expensive, in time and money. And the 
methodology for social experimentation was little developed and largely un- 
tried. The tools of measurement were so crude that “Hawthorne effects” were 
often observed more easily than the effects of treatment variables. In view of such 


problems, they concluded that experimentation should be undertaken only in 
carefully prescribed circumstances: 


“Experiments . . . are costly, technically demanding, 
administer. For these reasons it is essential that any 
government should provide information of high relev: 
such information be suitable for development throu, 


Politically sensitive, and difficult to 
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tal method, and that great care be taken that the experiments are rigorously designed, 
controlled and administered so that the results obtained are reliable, 


All in all, the theory and practice of the income maintenance experiments was, 
to a few key education policy-planners, an immanent demonstration of a newly 
sensible and promising approach to social experimentation. 

6. A New Administration. When the Nixon Administration took office in 
January 1969, it brought a profound skepticism of the effectiveness of programs 
developed by its predecessor. It brought also a devotion to the yirtues of efficient 
management, and an earnest desire to construct its own programs for social 
improvement. In education, these predelictions led it almost immediately to em- 
brace experimental schools—conceptually developed but unbudgetted during the 
final months of the Johnson Administration, 

One can, in fact, view the new Administration, and its initial attitude toward 
social programs, as personifying a skepticism and disillusion growing among social 
scientists and administrators during the later 1960's with the wisdom of swiftly 
expanding social service programs to overcome problems whose causes and cures 
were imperfectly understood. These themes have been presented recently by 
such critics as Lowi, Moynihan, and Banfield?: but it was sounded earlier within 
government, specifically by the men who had been most deeply involved in social 
experimentation, The Johnson Administration's evaluation chiefs in OEO wrote 
in mid-1969 that the 1965-vintage faith in action had led OEO to “push aside the 
fact that we had neither the benefit of experience nor much of a realization of 
the difficulties involved in developing effective techniques.”25 Similarly, the 
HEW planning deputies for education and income maintenance, both Demo- 
cratic appointees, had concluded by about the same time, that “the flaw in the 
domestic policy of the Johnson Administration was that it depended on the as- 
sumption that spending money on education, job creation, training would lead to 
effective results. . . . The unfulfilled promise of ineffective programs has con- 


tributed to the awful malaise which this country suffers from now. People need 
2 President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, ba ech A GA pal 
for Income Maintenance Experimentation,” July 6, 1969, PP: 1-8, seh studied these, issuek 
closely to those drawn by the Institute for Research on Poverty, W! stents Ee 
simultaneously, for HEW. See Larry L. Orr, “Strategy for a Broad meio ids ae 
in Income Maintenance,” IRP 4 Comprehensive Analysis of the Issues rE A 
stration and Experimentation in Income Maintenance (Madison, ioana re a 
* Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New York: W. W. Norton pany, 
Moynihan, op. cit. ; Sh 
Edward C. Banfield, The Unheavenly City (Boston: Little B: 
s Williams & Evans, op. cit., p. 3- 


rown & Company, 1970). 
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to know that government can work and that implies . . . very careful structuring 
of governmental efforts, inaugurating large programs only after experiments have 
indicated success is likely. Otherwise, the cynicism, frustration and despair of the 
people in the country will grow.’*° The prominence of Moynihan and Banfield 
in Nixon Administration councils should be seen, then, as an intellectual as 
much as partisan turn-around in social policy perspectives. 


The Experimental School Proposal 


In the light, then, of seventy years of experimentalism in education and a decade 
of assorted impulses toward social experimentation, we can now turn to the ex- 
perimental schools which President Nixon proposed this year. 

In his first appearance before the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch announced the Administration’s plans. The 
experimental schools would, he said, identify and develop “successful approaches 
and promising new ideas in education.” It would do this better than existing 
programs principally by designing experimental models encompassing whole 
schools, focusing the best ideas recently developed in education upon the most 
important social and educational issues, and by installing a system of thorough 
and rigorous documentation of the educational processes.2? In terms of our ex- 
periment-or-exploration distinction, the Secretary's proposal was primarily “ex- 
periment.” Already though, his statement reflected the political difficulties with 
such a proposal, for it will develop, he says, in partnership with State and local 
authorities.?° This is just the first of the concessions to experience and reality 
which, in succeeding months modified and downgraded the program in Admin- 
istration plans, The Secretary presented no further description of his proposed 
experimental schools to the Committee. 

The first further explanation of what he had in mind came in July, 1969, with 
the circulation to the Congressional Committees of a lengthy descriptive memo- 
randum.?® In this memorandum, the experimental schools became two-stage Op- 


“John E. Brandl (formerly Deputy Assistant Secreta i i 
3 ty of HEW for Education Planning) 

memorandum to Assistant Secretary for Planni i 
Batian, PEE y ning and Evaluation, Oct. go, 1969, p. 4. Also see 

"Secretary Robert H. Finch, Statement before the Committee on Education and Labor, 
March 10, 1969, p. 17. 

* Tid, 

= (Office of the Assistant Secretary of HEW for Plannin, i s i 
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erations. They are still to be comprehensive and scrupulously documented; but 
realities have intruded a little more. In several months, the proposals had gath- 
ered little support. What support they had gained was based mostly on their in- 
novative potential, not their experimental elegance. Accordingly, the innovative 
features have grown in prominence. The memorandum suggests that the experi- 
mental schools will first of all discover “whether it is possible to make dramatic 
improvements in educational achievement . . . —not in laboratories but in typical 
American neighborhoods and schools.” This will be accomplished with innova- 
tive models of various already-promising developments, with rigorous but ex post 
evaluation. Later, planned variations will be introduced to “see if we can de- 
termine which particular factors do make a difference.” The conditional tense of 
the second-stage experimental objectives reflects well the nature of the research- 
er’s most effective objection to them. As the proposal now confesses, “we lack 
sufficient educational theory and sufficiently powerful statistical techniques to 
identify and determine the relative importance of the various factors influencing 
educational progress.”®° A problem lacking a theory for solution is not a good 
object for experimentation, so the income maintenance planners had said. Thus, 
the July proposal could claim that “the present state of the relevant social and 
statistical sciences is such that in the absence of large scale, scrupulously con- 
trolled education experiments we may not be able to identify productive ap- 
proaches’’*!; but it could not make the necessary positive claim—that the pres- 
ence of experimental schools would make that identification. What is more, 
faced with a response from the educational community ranging from apathy ie 
hostility, the proposal added mechanisms to guard against the erosion of experi- 
mental control. Primarily, this took the form of seeking accountability through 
performance contracts with private firms. Such mechanisms were calculated not 
only to provide incentives to perform, but also to remove disincentives to evalu- 
ate and to offer insulation against the ever-present political pressures to water 
down the experimental design. 4 

When Congress failed to appropriate funds for experimental schools for Fiscal 
Year 1970, another six months of planning became available to the new adminis- 
tration before the Legislature need be approached again. During this time, there 
was no backing away from the original analysis that the educational system needed 
to change and that more needed to be learned about how to change it But there 
was further review of what needed to be done in research and innovation. By the 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
a Ibid., p. 5. 
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time of the President’s Education Reform Message of March, 1970, the major re- 
search emphasis had shifted from experimental schools to devising new measures 
of achievement and to a National Institute of Education, which would coordinate 
“research and experimentation” (of an unspecified kind) generally. At the end 
of the message's research section lies one short paragraph on experimental schools; 
they are now one among several examples of research projects in the National In- 
stitute of Education, These schools are “highly important,” the message says, “as 
a bridge between educational research and actual school practice.’”’*? Whether they 
are intended to be “exploratory” or “experimental” is wholly unclear. What is 
sure is that whatever their theoretical desirability, they had not gathered signifi- 
cant political and intellectual support and were less significant in administration 
plans than a year earlier. 


The Prospects for Rigorous Experimentation 


The viability of genuinely experimental schools as instruments of federal public 
policy remains to be demonstrated. Most of their predecessors in social experi- 
mentation have failed to produce experimental results, and the Administration 
proposals for experimental schools have themselves become successively less con- 
fident in their claims of how totally experimental these schools will be. It is clear 
that the experiments like those originally proposed in 1969—involving a whole 
school rather than some activity in it, as the object of the experiment—have never 
been attempted. Æ priori there are two obvious reasons for this: the methodolog- 
ical problems are very formidable, and the political realities of educational re- 
search have not encouraged such scope. Both reasons appear to be true. 

Recent reviews of educational experimentation have portrayed a “state of the 


art” well below whole-school designs. One reviewer summed up the problem 
neatly in rudimentary cost-benefit terms: 


There are expensive schools that are good schools; there are expensive schools that are 
poor schools. There are low-cost schools that are poor schools; there are low-cost schools 
that are extremely good schools. This highly confused situation is exactly what one would 
expect to find where there are a great many things that affect the quality of the schools. 


Many of these factors are independent of each other, and many others are tied together 
in extremely subtle ways.33 


* White House Press Release, “Message on Educational Reforms,” 
% Harold F. Clark, Cost and ji 


1963), p. 32. 
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Of the impact of experimentation upon this knowledge problem however, the 
same reviewer (and others) finds that most experiments have concerned a single 
aspect of education, usually one area of teaching method in a given subject, and 
that, cumulatively, such narrowly focused projects have “proven” a “wide variety 
of contradictory means” for improving learning.8+ Several inferences might be 
drawn from this result: 


e educational progress is very difficult to measure. 

* learning theory is presently too weak for the formulation of testable hypotheses and 
the construction of realistic parameters of variation—except in designs so limited that 
the results may not persist in non-laboratory environments. 

e the experimental situation itself accounts for most of the measured variation (the 
Hawthorne effect). 


It seems certain that educational research has not yet produced one of the im- 
portant prerequisites of whole-school educational experimentation: a whole- 
school educational theory (or theories) of sufficient power and specificity to sug- 
gest the nature of the relationship one might hypothesize (and then test for) 
among the important educational variables. In this respect, educational experi- 
mentation seems to differ substantially from its income maintenance companion 
—where the economic theory of wages offers a quite solid basis for experimental 
design. 

There are at least three ways to shape experiments that can occur in schools 
in ways that will make their success less problematic than the unqualified “whole- 
school” approach: 1) focus on a sub-group of the school population, 2) focus on 
areas of activity where previous research has offered the most promising leads, 
3) simplify the experimental design to measure only a few key variables. This 
last step may corrupt experimental purity, but it will preserve the nonon of sys: 
tematic variation and could yield quasi-experimental results, superior to the za 
formation now available. This stance views each experiment, at any pout in 
time as the first or ntt approximation of the optimal design of the experiment, 
subject to refinement at stated intervals in the life of the school. (Sucha ae 
promise might most appropriately be made for experiments which must, in their 


. 3 i schemes. 
nature, be large scale, such as education vouchers or incentive payment ) 


i “es i 1 
Not to be compromised, though, is the systematic application of the experimenta 
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treatment. It must be conducted in many different environments which are rep- 
resentative of our nation’s educational diversity. 

Assuming that some such conceptual adaptations are made, any large-scale ex- 
perimentation in schools will still encounter numerous administrative, political, 
and sometimes ethical problems (problems of non-manipulable variables and 
unforeseen effects) related to the establishment and control of the experiment. 

Not least among these problems are the attitudes of administrators and bu- 
reaucrats. Most experiments (and for that matter, most comprehensive educa- 
tional eyaluations—the closest substitutes we have had for educational experi- 
mentation) have fallen into the “no significant difference” category. That is, the 
experimental group's results have differed little from the non-treated control. 
This is a respectable and even valuable scientific result, but it can be bureau- 
cratic dynamite. Under the prevailing political ethic, a program or project is 
presumed to be doing well until proven otherwise. “No significant difference” 
can easily kill one program or project, to the advantage of others where there are 
no results at all—and this by virtue of measurements whose power and discrim- 
ination is little understood. In these circumstances the program operator's inter- 
ests will be best served, in his view, by unproven but popular claims, not by care- 
fully validated experimental data. 

Before it is launched, experimentation must pass another difficult test. The ad- 
ministrator, be he President or Secretary or some more lowly functionary, must 
believe that the program decisions to be made require data of the quality offered 
up by experimentation. In education, this faith must encompass several arguable 
tenets. One must, for example, assume that there is a difference that education 
can make in children’s achievement which it does not now make, if it is de- 
livered in combinations which do not occur naturally. One must also assume that 
survey data on the present educational system, such as that collected by the Cole- 
man Report, cannot, by any amount of statistical manipulation, provide good 
enough information—eyen though such surveys have rarely ever been done in 
this country, and though the Coleman Report alone has undoubtedly provided 
more policy-useful data than all educational experiments of this century put to- 
gether. One would need to disagree with Moynihan’s view that: 


“Causal insights of the kind that can lead to the prediction of events are interesting, 
absorbing, but they are hardly necessary to the management of a large open political 
ces All that is needed is a rough, but hopefully constantly refined set of understand- 
ings as to what is associated with what.”35 


* Moynihan, op. cit., p. 194. 
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Having surmounted all these hurdles, the would-be social experimenter in 
education would still not be home free. He would still have to face what the 
history of the past ten years suggests is the most basic dilemma of social experi- 
mentation: If a problem area proposed for experimentation is unpopular and/or 
unimportant, experimentation should not and/or will not be done; but if it is 
popular and important, action will not wait for experimentation. 

What, then, may we conclude about the viability of educational experimenta- 
tion generally and the experimental schools proposals specifically, as instruments 
of social policy? It is clear that experimentation in schools could contribute 
badly-needed knowledge about the processes by which many of our people suc- 
ceed or fail as students and as citizens. It is equally clear, though, that such 
experimentation must be carefully shaped, to fit the state-of-the-art in educa- 
tional research, and to “fit” with the political rewards systems of educators, 
bureaucrats, and elected political officials—which systems are, in general, in- 
hospitable to experimentation. To be realistic, the experiments must occur in 
real schools, but to be manageable they must, at least to start with, be of modest 
scope; they must be systematic in applying the same treatment in several dif- 
ferent environments. The experiments should deal with important policy issues 
affecting acknowledged problems in our society (the financing and delivery of 
education to poor children fits this prescription beautifully.) But they must be 
separated from and supportive of, but not unnecessarily competitive with, 
other programs of action and exploration in education. 

It is this last point which suggests our escape from the persistent dilemma. 
The early history of social action and experimentation argues that insofar as 
experimentation is separated from social action, it may, for its narrowness, suf- 
fer from lack of relevance and lack of support. The more recent history—the 
grey areas projects and the early Head Start experience—argue that we fone in- 
sure some separation or the action interests will diminish experimentation a 
its desired products drastically. Too much insulation and too little insulation 
both reduce the likelihood of fruitful experimentation. 

The proposed National Institute of Education—removed from the Office of 
Education—may, by its position in the national government, be able to satisfy 
the difficult requirements for separation and linkage. But history hardly offers 
ground for boundless optimism! Nor does the scarcity of resources PROE thg 
promise. In the competition for funds, short-term attention to action demands is 
likely to offer greater promise of political reward than research. 3 ics 

In the present setting, then, a rationalizing process such as experimentation 1s 
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desperately needed, and just as desperately doomed (with all its built-in handi- 
caps) itself to gain influence by the same slow process as its more saleable com- 
panions—be the process called log-rolling or “muddling through.” Political 
wisdom seems, then, to dictate quite limited reliance on experimentation, or 


any other single tool, to the exclusion of other techniques the decision-maker’ 


must use to scratch around the educational barnyard. While we act and ex- 
plore, we must also experiment; while we experiment, we must also act and ex- 
plore. 
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Free Speech and the Functions 
of Schooling in America 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


American courts have perceived the political aim of American education and ` 
have generally accepted a traditional disciplinarian concept of educational pur- 
pose. The recent Tinker decision is a notable departure, however. After a dis- 
cussion of the legal history, the author evaluates the Tinker decision and possible 
directions post-Tinker. 

American courts have for years been engaged in an unsystematic and usually 
superficial examination of the purposes of American education. The reason for any 
judicial attention to the subject is suggested in articles by Goldstein! and Langen- 
bach.? Goldstein, in his functional analysis of the legal limits of school-board author- 
ity, notes that school-board power over student conduct extends as far as neces- 
sary to fulfill the board’s function of educating the students in its charge. He 
divides this power into two categories: education per sé and service as host to 
the students. Education per se is, of course, the primary function oh the school. 
The ancillary host function embraces such responsibilities as maintaining the 


1 Goldstein, “The Scope and Sources of School Board Authority To Regulate Student Conduct 


and Status: A Non-constitutional Analysis,” 117 U. Pa. L. Rev. 373 (1969). r 
2 Langenbach, “The Power of School Officials To Regulate Student Appearance,” 3 Harv. Legal 


Comm. 1 (1966). 
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physical plant and protecting students from communicable diseases? A simi- 
lar analysis is offered by Langenbach, who concludes that grooming rules must 
be justified either as fulfilling a “purpose of education in terms of the in- 
dividual” (education per se) or as necessary to establishing an academic at- 
mosphere free of disturbances (the host function). Common to both formula- 
tions is the recognition that courts must come to some decision on educational 
"+ purpose in order to assess the legitimacy of exertions of schoolboard authority in 
the area of education per se. Hence courts have been continually forced to deter- 
mine for themselves the purposes of education in America. 

In general, courts view school boards as administrative agencies of the state 
and thus consider a schoolboard act proper if it is “reasonable.” Included in 
the determination of “reasonableness” is usually some explanation of how the 

| act serves a legitimate educational purpose. But the greater part of most de- 
cisions is devoted to declarations of judicial reluctance to scrutinize the ac- 
tivities of local school boards. As one court phrased it: 


. The courts have this right of review, for the reasonableness of such rule is a judicial ques- 
tion, and the courts will not refuse to perform their functions in determining the reason- 
ableness of such rules, when the question is presented. But, in doing so, it will be kept in 
mind that the directors are elected by the patrons of the schools over which they preside, 
and the election occurs annually. These directors are in close and intimate touch with the 
affairs of their respective districts, and know the conditions with which they have to deal. 
+ ++ [CJourts hesitate to substitute their will and judgment for that of the school boards 
which are delegated by law as the agencies to prescribe rules for the government of the 
public schools of the state, which are supported at the public expense.5 


Judicial diffidence towards local school matters reflects the traditional Amer- 
ican belief that education is a local concern which should be shaped and su- 
pervised by local officials. Courts usually pay only hasty obeisance to the ques- 
tion of educational purpose and almost always find that the regulation at is- 
sue serves some valid educational purpose. By and large, the courts faithfully 
repeat the platitudes of educational purpose current at the time. 

A notable departure from this tradition of judicial timidity is the recent 
decision Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District® in which the 


* Goldstein, 386-387. 
* Langenbach, 4. 
5 Pugsley v. Sellmeyer, 158 Ark, 247, 


250 S.W. 538 at k 
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Supreme Court extended the First Amendment rights of speech and expression 
to secondary school students. Implicit in this decision was a view of the pur- 
poses and methods of education different from that traditionally expressed by 
American courts. This paper will examine the traditional views and the ways 
in which these views were incorporated into court decisions. In addition, the 
new conception of education expressed in Tinker and the probable effective- 
ness of the Tinker holding will be explored. r 


The Courts and Traditional Conceptions of Educational Purpose 


Public education in America was never seen merely as a means by which all 
could share the inherent pleasures of mental exercise and development, Intel- 
lection as an end in itself was secondary to the political goals of public educa- 
tion. Proponents of public education were more concerned with training citi- 
zens than with increasing scholarship. Many saw education as a means of taming 
and civilizing the anarchic instincts of the populace. Hence schools were ex- 
pected to teach discipline and respect for authority. Since the schools were to 
nurture good citizenship, this also meant burdening the curriculum with moral 
instruction and patriotic exercises. Further, those who saw the establishment of 
a uniform national character as’a precondition to the development of a stable 
citizenry gave to the schools the additional tasks of removing ethnic differences, 
fostering social equality, and eliminating highly individualistic conduct. In short, 
as De Tocqueville could observe in the 1840's, “In the United States politics are 
the end and aim of education.” ‘ 
The educational purposes perceived by the 
riding political, rather than intellectual, aim of 
that discipline and respect for authority were major goa 
was frequently enunciated by the courts. 
In Pugsley v. Sellmeyer? a school rule prohibited “the wearing of transparent 
hosiery, low-necked dresses or any style of clothing tending toward immodesty 
in dress, or the use of face paint or cosmetics.” Appellant wore talcum powder 
to school and was denied admission. In upholding the action of the school 


authorities the court said: 


courts originated in this over- 
American education. The view 
Js of public education 


It will be remembered also that respect for constituted authority and obedience thereto is 


7 Pugsley v. Sellmeyer, op- cit. 
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an essential lesson to qualify one for the duties of citizenship, and that the schoolroom 
is an appropriate place to teach that lesson.§ 


In effect, since obedience and discipline were major purposes of education, 
virtually all rules served an educational purpose since rules, by their nature, 
taught respect for authority. 

In Board of Education v. Purse? a parent visited her child's school and 
criticized the teacher before the other pupils. The Supreme Court of Georgia 
upheld the expulsion of the child as a means of impressing upon the other 
children the consequences of disrespect for authority. The court noted: 


Public education which fails to instill in the youthful mind and heart obedience to 
authority, both private and public, would be more of a curse than a blessing.10 


It would seem to require no argument to sustain the proposition that an act of disorder in 
the school room, calculated to bring into contempt the authority of the school as well as 
the individual in charge for the time being, should be met with such punishment as 
would be calculated to impress the pupils with the importance of obedience and respect 
to constituted authority. Children are too much disposed naturally to look with contempt 
upon authority, especially when represented by a schoolmaster; and parents should be 


restrained from encouraging this tendency so dangerous in its nature to private and 
public welfare.11 


The court treated the disciplinary measures not merely as neutral devices for 
maintaining an orderly learning environment but as normative principles them- 
selves part of the content of education. 

The court in State ex rel. Dresser v. District Board’? took the same approach. 
Here two high school students, at the request of an upperclassman, took a poem 
which satirized school rules to the office of a weekly village newspaper which 
published it. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin upheld the expulsion of the 
students on the ground that the poem had an injurious effect on the discipline of 
the school. The court cited approvingly the trial court’s determination that the 
expulsion was not an abuse of board discretion since it was for the good of the 


school and evinced “an earnest desire to counsel, admonish, and discipline the 
pupils for their own good. 


* Ibid., 539. 

° Board of Education v. Purse, 101 Ga. 22,28 S.E. 

RA 4 896 (1897). 

1 Ibid., 904. 

™ State ex, rel. Dresser v. District Board, 135 Wis. 619, 116 N.W. 292 
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A later expression of this attitude is found in Byrd v. Begley.1* Appellant was 
expelled for violating the school curfew rule and defying other orders of the 
superintendent. The Court of Appeals of Kentucky in affirming the expulsion 
pointed out that the state was justified in maintaining a school system at great 
expense because 


we are self-governing people, and an education prepares the boys and girls for the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. Neither the schools nor the state can carry on without 
rules or laws regulating the conduct of the student or citizen, and those who are taught 
obedience to the rules and regulations of the school will be less apt to violate the laws 
of the state.15 


The opinion is notable for the purity of its political-utilitarian view of educa- 
tional purpose. There is no suggestion that enabling all men to experience the 
joys of intellection and personal development might alone merit government 
support. Rather, the expense of public education can be justified only if educa- 
tion is seen as a means of citizenship training. 

In a recent New York case, Worley v. Allen, even teacher obedience to rules 
was made part of the students’ education. The teacher, described by the court as 
“competent, and perhaps inspired,”!7 was discharged for refusing to follow the 
assistant principal’s directive that lesson plans be filed two weeks in advance. 
The Appellate Division saw value in the rule as an aid to administrative super- 
vision and assistance of teachers. The court also stressed the importance of con- 
formity to rules in the history of formal education. Not content to rest there, 
the court continued, “the machinery by which formal education is managed is 
in part a discipline for living in a community, both taught to the pupil and 
binding on the teacher.” The entire system of rules provides an “object lesson 
by which the teacher's conformity to common rules serves for the pupil's edifica- 
tion,’”718 k 

The court's gratuitous statement on teacher compliance as an educational de- 
vice seems to suggest that no matter how damaging a rule is to the teaching 
process, disobedience to the rule would be even more harmful to the broad 
disciplinary aims of the educational system. 


i iti i ion seems 
Moral instruction as a legitimate part of the education per se function see 


1 Byrd v. Begley, 262 Ky. 422, 90 S.W. 2d 370 (1936). 
1 Ibid., 371. 
1 Worley v. Allen, 212 N.Y.S. 2d 236, 12 A.D. 2d 411 (1961). 


1 Ibid., 212 N.Y.S. 2d, 236. 
1 Tbid., 238. 


to have been assumed by the courts. State ex rel. Beaty v. Randall? concerned a 
student who was expelled from school after punching a classmate in the face and 
refusing to obey his teacher's command that he accompany the classmate home. 
In a mandamus action to gain readmission the student's father asserted the order 
‘was beyond the authority of the teacher, oppressive, and humiliating. The court 
held the order proper and commendable whether its purpose was to punish or 
to lend the injured classmate assistance, and asserted: 


The teacher of a school as to the children of his school, while under his care, occupies 

` for the time being the position of parent or guardian, and it is his right and duty not 
only to enforce discipline, to preserve order and to teach, but also to look after the morals, 
the health and the safety of his pupils; to do and require his pupils to do whatever is 
reasonably necessary to preserve and conserve all these interests, when not in conflict with 
the primary purposes of the school or opposed to law or a rule of the school board.2° 


The court's conclusion that the order would have been a commendable exercise 
in compulsory contrition represents a recognition of the moral component of 
the education per se function. At the same time, the court at least notes that this 
= aspect of education is subordinate to “the primary purposes of the school”— 
~ presumably the teaching of the Three R's, 

In the Pugsley case?! the court failed to question the propriety of a rule 
aimed at inculcating values of modesty in appearance, instead upholding the 
rule on the ground that it might serve some disciplinary function in the school.?? 
A refreshing, but atypical, dissent does not mention the disciplinary aspects of 
the rule and seems to be directed at its purpose as a moralistic standard for 
_modest appearance, It notes the appellant was over eighteen years old and, 


a rule forbidding a girl pupil of her age from putting talcum powder on her face is so 
far ane and beyond the exercise of discretion that the court should say that the 
poet of directors acted without authority in making and enforcing it. “Useless laws 
diminish the authority of necessary ones.”23 


a The notion that the creation of social unity and equality is a purpose of public 
education also worked its way into court decisions. The unifying process involved 
fitting diverse groups of Americans—particularly immigrants and the “unruly” 


* State ex, rel. Beaty v, Randall M 
» Ibid., 226. š eee 


* Pugsley v. Sellmeyer, op. cit. 
= Ibid., 540. 
* Ibid. 
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poor—to the pattern American educators and statesmen held in highest esteem: 
white, middle-class Protestantism. Judicial approval of the unity theme facilitated 
the process. 

The theme of social unity is most prominent in cases dealing with anti-fratern- 
ity regulations in secondary schools. School boards and those states which passed 
anti-fraternity statutes argued their necessity on three grounds: fraternity mem- 
bers tended to be less studious because of the time they devoted to their group's 
activities; fraternities divided the loyalties of their members, who would then 
disobey school authorities; fraternities were undemocratic because of their ex- 
clusive membership policies. The courts were nearly unanimous in accepting 
the last argument. In Burkitt v. School District No. 1% the Supreme Court of 
Oregon concluded that a school-board fraternity ban was reasonable because 
fraternities “foster an undemocratic’ spirit.”? In Lee v. Hoffman** the Supreme 
Court of Iowa upheld a statutory ban because, inter alia, 


affiliation with a society, no matter how innocent in itself, still has a tendency to breed 
hatreds and jealousies because the society may exclude some while receiving others, that 
the tendency of such affiliations is to breed division and class hatred? 


In Robinson v. Sacramento City Unified School District? the court noted that 
the school board rule, if applied to adults, would violate their First Amendment 
right of assembly; here, however, the ban applied only to adolescents in their 
formative years and dealt with 

asonably may be said to interfere with 
ent bodies as a whole and 
frustrate democracy.?® 


activities which reach into the school and which re: 
the educational process, with the morale of high school stud 
which may reasonably be said not to foster democracy . . - but to 


The only court to overturn a school board anti-fraternity regulation was the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in Wright v. Board of Education of St. Louis? At 
the trial the president of the school board, a former circuit judge, gave the 
traditional three arguments for abolishing the fraternities, Referring to their un- 


democratic nature, he testified: 


% Burkitt v. School District No. 1, 195 Ore. 471, 246 P. 2d 566 (1952): 

5 Ibid., 246 P. 2d, 575- 

= Lee v. Hoffman, 166 N.W. 565, 182 Iowa 216 (1918). 

” Thid., 166 N.W., 568. ea 

2 Robinson v. Sacramento City Unified School District, 53 © 
(1966). 


r ® Ibid., 53 Cal. Rptr., 790- 
% Wright v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 295 Mo. 466,246 S.W. 43 (1923) 
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[T]hey apparently had a continuing influence in breaking down that leveling spirit that is 
so desirable in an institution like a public school where every boy and girl ought to be on 
a social level, and where they are not on a social level, if a selected few of them belong to 
a secret organization and govern themselves accordingly as boys of that age will govern 
themselves when they do belong to that kind of a secret organization. There was a great 
deal of complaint from the children who were less fortunate, and who were not admitted 
to membership in the organizations. The organizations are built up by selection, and 
from the selection of the few, taking in only those they may think are their social equals 
or who they may happen to like personally particularly well, too, mainly on a social or 
business opportunity basis. . . . Those are some of the reasons why the board felt that the 
fraternity was an undemocratic and exceedingly undesirable organization to have main- 
tained in a public school sustained by public taxation.31 


The court held the regulation unreasonable since it invaded the home of the 
pupil, and cogent proof had not been offered to show detrimental effects to the 
operation and control of the school. The court mentioned in particular the 
failure of the board to adduce sufficient evidence of a decline in scholarship or 
deportment among the fraternity members. It would seem that the court rejected, 
sub silentio, the argument that fraternities are undemocratic and therefore 
should be banned since acceptance by the court of that argument would not 
have entailed any showing of proof by the school board. 

Attempts by the schools to eliminate individualistic behavior under the guise 
of helping students to adjust to society have also been ratified by some courts. 
Recent examples center around cases involving school grooming rules, In 
Davis v. Firment32 for example, the court denied damages to a student sus- 
pended because his long hair violated a regulation set up by the school’s prin- 
cipal. The ostensible reason for the court’s ruling was its finding that the regula- 
tion served a necessary disciplinary purpose, since long hair caused fights and 
distractions. In order to support its finding the court cited testimony of the 
principal that fights had occurred. The court went on, however, to quote ap- 
provingly the superintendent's statement at the trial that 


ross deviation from the norm does cause a disruption of the learning atmosphere and can 


create an undesirable separateness among students. Furthermore gross deviation can be 
and has been dysfunctional in the social adjustment of children.33 


% Ibid., 45. 


= Davis v. Firment, 269 F. Supp. 524 (E.D. La. 1 
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The adjustment rationale surfaces again in the district court opinion in Fer- 
rell v. Dallas Independent School District.34 Here the court approved the sus- 
pension on the usual disciplinary necessity grounds and then went on to offer an 
educational purpose justification for the grooming requirement: 


One of the most important aims of the school should be to educate the individual to live 
successfully with other people in our democracy. Since the school authorities, by legisla- 
tive grant, control the public educational system, their regulations play a part in the 
educational process. This is but another way of stating that society expects public educa- 
tion to concern itself with building young citizens as well as teaching the ‘3 R’s'.85 


Until recent years courts accepted without question the active role of the 
schools in engendering patriotic feelings in American youth, This acceptance 
was crucial in the early decisions upholding compulsory flag salute. In Miners- 
ville v. Gobitis*® Justice Frankfurter said, 


The influences which help toward a common feeling for the common country are mani- 
fold. Some may seem harsh and others no doubt are foolish. Surely, however, the end is 
legitimate.37 . 


The New York Court of Appeals in People ex rel. Fish, v. Sandstrom?! asserted, 
“we require the children to go to school to be instructed, among other things, 
in patriotism.”9 The court stressed the importance of “public opinion,” calling 
it as vital to the maintenance of good government as an army or navy: 


In fact these latter can be destroyed quicker by public opinion than by the attacks of an 
enemy. The state, therefore, is justified in taking such measures as will engender and 
maintain patriotism in the young.40 

Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees,“ indirectly a flag case, suggests the 
wide latitude open to courts to determine the importance of various educational 
functions of the schools. Here appellant objected on religious grounds to ong 
daughter’s participation in the social and folk dancing part of the school’s 


1966), aff'd 392 


% Ferrell v. Dallas Independent School District, 261 F. Supp. 545 (N-D. Tex, 
F. 2d 706 (5th Cir., 1968), cert. denied, 393 U.S. 924. 

® Ibid., 261 F. Supp., 552. 

3% Minersville v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586, 60 S. Ct. 1010 (1939). 

* Ibid., 310 U.S., 598. 

s ERE ex. rel. en v. Sandstrom, 279 NY 523, 18 N.E. 2d 840 (1939)- 

% Ibid., 18 N.E. 2d, 844. 
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physical education program. After deciding that compelling the child to partic- 
ipate against her religious convictions violated the state and federal constitu- 
tions, the court asserted that more was at stake than an abridgement of freedom 
of religion. The school regulation also involved the right of parents to control 
their own children, 


to require them to live up to the teachings and the principles which are inculcated in 
them at home under the parental authority and according to what the parents themselves 
“may conceive will be the course of conduct in all matters which will the better and more 
surely subserve the present and future welfare of their children. . . . Has the state the 
right to enact a law or confer upon any public authorities a power the effect of which 
would be to alienate in a measure the children from parental authority?4? 


The court concluded that the state or school board could not interfere with the 
natural and constitutional right of parents to control the upbringing of their 
progeny, assuming the views of the parents were not “offensive to the moral 
well-being of the children or inconsistent with the best interests of society.’ 

The court then went on to distinguish from the case before it a recent case 
inyolving the expulsion of children in a neighboring school district for refus- 
ing to salute the flag. The father of the children in the latter case had asserted 
that the flag ceremony was against his Bible teaching and that fostering pa- 
triotism in the classroom led to militarism. The Hardwick court dismissed the 
possibility that the flag ceremony could offend the teachings of the Bible. As to 

_ the militarism objection, the court thought it repugnant 


to every idea and every consideration of the loyalty and love of our government and 
political institutions so essential to the maintenance thereof. No government could long 
survive in the absence of patriotism in the people living under it, and one of the first or 
primary duties not only of the public schools but of every other educational institution 
in this country is to inculcate in those who attend them the principles of patriotism.44 


Had the court seen teaching patriotism as a secondary purpose of education, 
3 much as it viewed social dancing as a peripheral part of the curriculum, and had 


it shown the same solicitude for the interest of a parent in not having his 
child salute the flag as it had shown for a 


; es parent's interest in not having his 
child participate in school dancing, 


the flag salute incident would not have 
*# Ibid., 205 P., 54. 


“ Ibid., 54. 
“ Ibid., 55. 
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been so easily distinguished. But this would be a great deal to expect of the 
court considering the concepts of educational purpose current at that time. 


Tinker and Emergent Liberalization: The First Amendment 
and the Educational Process 


In Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District the Supreme Court held 
that First Amendment rights, applied in light of the special characteristics of 
the school environment, are available to students. School officials may not pro- 
hibit the expression of one particular opinion without evidence that such action 
is necessary to avoid material and substantial interference with discipline or the 
work of the school. : 
The petitioners, three secondary school students, were part of a group of 
adults and students who decided to publicize their opposition to the Vietnam 
war by wearing black armbands during the holiday season and by fasting on 
December 16 and New Year's Eve. The principals of the Des Moines schools 
learned of the plan and instituted an anti-armband regulation which required, 
removal of the armbands under threat of suspension. Petitioners wore the arm- 
bands and were sent home and suspended until they would agree to come back 
without them. Petitioners’ prayer for an injunction restraining the respondent 
school officials and members of the school board from disciplining the petition- 
ers was denied by the district court. The Court of Appeals for the-Eighth Circuit 
heard the case en banc and divided equally. Accordingly, the district court 
opinion was affirmed. 
Justice Fortas, writing for the majority, characterized the wearing of the arm- 
bands as “closely akin to ‘pure Speech.’ 46 It was a “silent, passive expression of 
opinion, unaccompanied by any disorder or disturbance on the part of the pe- 
titioners.47 Nor did the Court's independent review of the evidence reveal a 
reasonable basis for anticipating substantial disruption of the educational yt 
ess.48 Hence, restriction of the speech could not be justified by what was here 
an “undifferentiated fear or apprehension of disturbance’? or by a mere desire 


“ Tinker v, Des Moines Independent School District, op. cit. 
“© Ibid., 89 S. Ct., 736. 

“ Tbid., 737. 

+ Ibid., 738. 

“ Ibid., 737. 


to avoid the discomfort and unpleasantness that often result from the expres- 
sion of an unpopular opinion." 

Tinker falls into the rather recently adumbrated category of cases involving 
the problem of the exercise of First Amendment rights in a public place dedi- 
cated to specific uses by the government. 

In Cox v. Louisiana®! the Court overturned the conviction of a group of 
Negroes who had conducted a demonstration before a courthouse in violation of 
a state statute which prohibited willful obstruction of public streets or the pas- 
sageways of any public building. While the court voided the convictions on the 
ground that the statute could be enforced in a discriminatory manner, Justice 
Goldberg asserted that “The rights of free speech and assembly, while fun- 
damental in our democratic society, still do not mean that everyone with opin- 
‘ions or beliefs to express may address a group at any public place and at any 
time,”52 

In Brown v. Louisiana® the Court reversed the breach of the peace convic- 
tions of Negro demonstrators who disregarded a sheriff's order to vacate a segre- 
gated library. The Court said the statute was deliberately and purposefully ap- 
plied solely to terminate a peaceable and orderly exercise of the right to protest 
the unconstitutional segregation of a public facility. In a strong dissent Justice 
Black, joined by Justices Clark, Harlan, and Stewart, asserted that public build- 
ings such as libraries, school houses, fire departments, court houses, and execu- 
tive mansions were maintained to perform specific and vital functions which de- 
manded “order and tranquility of a sort entirely unknown to the public 
streets.’"54 Invoking Justice Goldberg’s broad dictum in Cox v. Louisiana, Jus- 
tice Black concluded that the First Amendment does not give 


any person or group of persons the constitutional right to go wherever they please, with- 
out regard to the rights of private or public property or to state law. Indeed a majority 
of this court said as much in Cox v. Louisiana. Though the First Amendment guarantees 
the right of assembly and the right of petition along with the rights of speech, press, and 
religion, it does not guarantee to any person the right to use someone else’s property, 
even that owned by government and dedicated to other purposes, as a stage to express 
dissident ideas. The novel constitutional doctrine of the prevailing opinion nevertheless 


% Tbid., 738. 

5 Cox v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536 [No. 24], 85 S. Ct. 
eee [No. 24], 85 453 (1965). 
5 Brown v. Louisiana, 383 U.S. 131, 86 S. Ct. 719 (1966). 
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exalts the power of private nongovernmental groups to determine what use shall be made 
of governmental property over the power of the elected governmental officials of the States 
and the Nation.®5 


Within months a case reached the Court which provided Justice Black with 
the proper scenario for gathering a majority in support of his “proper use” 
doctrine. In Adderley v. Florida®® the petitioners were convicted of trespass 
after refusing to comply with a sheriff's order to move their demonstration from 
the grounds of the county jail. f 

Justice Black asserted that the sheriff, as jail custodian, had power 


to direct that this large crowd of people get off the grounds, . . - The state, no less than a 
private owner of property, has power to preserve the property under its control for the 
use to which it is lawfully dedicated. For this reason there is no merit to the petitioner's 
argument that they had a constitutional right to stay on the property, over the jail cus- 
todian’s objections, because this “area chosen for the peaceful civil rights demonstration 
was not only ‘reasonable’ but also particularly appropriate. . . .” Such an argument has 
as its major unarticulated premise the assumption that people who want to propagan- 
dize protests or views have a constitutional right to do so whenever and however and 
wherever they please. . .. The United States Constitution does not forbid a State to con- 
trol the use of its own property for its own lawful nondiscriminatory purpose.57 


Justice Black’s most recent statement of the proper use doctrine appears in the 
Tinker case, this time in dissent, however. Justice Black reviewed the fact situa- 
tion, stressing that the armbands caused comments, warnings, and teasing by 
other students and that a mathematics teacher's lesson was disturbed by argu- 
ments with one of the petitioners. In addition, Justice Black asserted that while 
the absence of loud disorder supported the majority's conclusion that the arm- 
bands did not actually “disrupt” the classwork, they “took the student's minds 
off their classwork and diverted them to thoughts about the highly emotional 
subject of the Vietnam war,”’8 Iowa's schools, he concluded, are operated “to 
give students an opportunity to learn, not to talk politics.”5® Petitioners’ ac- 
tivities “distracted from that singleness of purpose which the state . . . desired 
to exist in its public educational institutions.”°° 


5 Ibid., 166. 

% Adderley v, Florida, 385 U.S. 39, 87 S. Ct. 242 (1966). 

5 Tbid., 385 U.S., 47-48. ; 

8 Tinker v, Des Moines Independent School District, op. cit., 742. 


© Ibid., 745. 7 
© Ibid.» 745, quoting Waugh v. Mississippi University, 237 USS. 589, 596-597, 35 S. Ct. 720, 723 


(1915) (upholding state anti-fraternity act). 
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Given this factual analysis, Justice Black placed the Tinker case in the con- 
ceptual framework erected in Adderley. The petitioners’ behavior in Tinker, as 
_ in Adderley, interfered with the use of the property designated primary by the 


state: education, Thus, Justice Black could justify restricting the speech since 


‘it is a myth to say that any person has a constitutional right to say what he pleases, where 
he pleases, and when he pleases.6t 


What separates the majority from Justice Black's dissent in Tinker is Justice 
Fortas’ statement that “There is here no evidence whatever of petitioners’ inter- 
ference, actual or nascent, with the school’s work.’®? In Justice Fortas’ view the 
petitioners’ activities did not interfere with the use of the property designated 
primary by the state. In fact, the opinion suggests, it might have brought about the 
fulfillment of that primary use. The difference between Justices Fortas and 
Black amounts to a disagreement over how to define interference with the work 
of the school, or stated more generally, how to define the work of the school. 

Much of the dicta in the majority opinion suggest that the Court's opinion on 
this question represents a remarkable departure from the conceptions of the 
purpose and process of education incorporated in the court decisions of the last 
hundred years. There is first none of the familiar rhetoric about the disciplinary 
purposes of education. The extension of First Amendment rights to students means 
that in some circumstances courts will vindicate the actions of students who disobey 
the commands of their teachers. Justice Black is disturbed by this prospect and 
phrases the traditional argument as follows: 


School discipline, like parental discipline, 


i is an integral and important part of training 
our children to be good citizens—to be be 


tter citizens. Here a very small number of stu- 
dents have crisply and summarily refused to obey a school order designed to give pupils 
who want to learn the Opportunity to do so. One does not need to be a prophet or the 
son of the prophet to know that after the Court’s holding today some students will be 
ready, able, and willing to defy their teachers on practically all orders,63 


Justice Fortas, on the other hand, in Noting that the school authorities’ fear of 


disturbance does not justify curtailment of free speech, points out that “Any 
departure from absolute regimentation may cause trouble. 


l "64 In Justice Fortas’ 
view the school which is open and willing to risk trouble 


better prepares its stu- 


“ Tinker, Ibid., 744. 
Ibid., 737. 
“ Ibid., 746. 
“ Ibid., 737. 
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dents for life in our “relatively permissive, often disputatious society." Thus, 
the modern school can accept some disruption. Only if it is “material and sub- 
stantial” can speech be proscribed. 

While the Tinker opinion accepts the conventional view of education as a tool 
for citizenship-building, the type of citizen desired and the educational means of 
attaining this ideal differ from the orthodox conceptions. First, the majority 
recognizes that the process of education can be more important than its content 
in achieving educational aims. In the Tinker case the majority asserts that “state- 
operated schools may not be enclaves of totalitarianism. School officials do not 
possess absolute authority over their students.” The State may not regard stu- 
dents as “closed-circuit recipients of only that which the State chooses to com- 
municate.”®T But the Court recognizes that this diminution of teacher authority 
will actually enhance the educational process, since 


The Nation's future depends upon leaders trained through wide exposure to that robust 
exchange of ideas which discovers truth “out of a multitude of tongues, rather than 
through any kind of authoritative selection.”68 


Justice Fortas shares the progressives’ belief in the student as a participant in 
the educational process. In Tinker the student is an initator, though here coun- 
terpoised against the diminished but extant authority of the teacher in order to 
insure controversy and freedom of exchange. Fortas, unlike some later progres- 
sives, is concerned with the effects of the educational process on society as well 
as on the child. He shares Dewey's faith in the beneficial consequences for so- 
ciety of an educational system which does not insist on imposing goals on the 
student and is more willing to permit the student to participate actively in, and 
exert an influence upon, the work of the classroom. i 

The thesis of the Tinker opinion is that First Amendment rights in the class- 
room are actually essential to an effective educational process in 3 democracy 
rather than a source of disruption of that process. Justice Fortas includes the 
First Amendment as part of the educational scheme; Justice Black Ae it as an 
intrusion. The Fortas view is still political, but its antecedents are 1n the demo- 
cratic conception of an enlightened citizenry possessed of the critical P 
necessary to sustain a democracy. The Black view, political as well, reflects the 


% Ibid., 737-738- 
% Ibid., 739. 
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conservative conception of education as an instrument of the state which ac- 
tively works on students, disciplining them and teaching them patriotism rather 
than permitting them to become patriotic by experiencing the values which we 
historically associated with patriotism. 

Elements of the Tinker Court’s position on educational purpose have ap- 
peared in earlier opinions. In West Virginia State Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette,® which held compulsory flag salute unconstitutional, Justice Jackson 
stressed the educational necessity that boards of education act within the limits 
of the Bill of Rights. 


That they are educating the young for citizenship is reason for scrupulous protection of 
Constitutional freedoms of the individual, if we are not to strangle the free mind at its 
Source and teach youth to discount important principles of our government as mere 
platitudes.70 


In Wieman v. Updegraff,. which held an Oklahoma loyalty oath unconstitu- 
tional, Justice Frankfurter concurring asserted: 


That our democracy ultimately rests on public opinion is a platitude of speech but not a 
commonplace in action. Public opinion is the ultimate reliance of our society only if it 
be disciplined and responsible. It can be disciplined and responsible only if habits of 
open-mindedness and of critical inquiry are acquired in the formative years of our citizens. 
The process of education has naturally enough been the basis of hope for the perdurance 
of our democracy on the part of all our great leaders, from Thomas Jefferson onwards.72 


Barnette, in Justice Jackson’s broad formulation, concerned the unconstitu- 
tionality of involuntary affirmation of belief. Wieman, like Keyishian v. Board 
of Regents," (quoted in Tinker) involved the First Amendment rights of 
teachers. The Tinker Court extended the passive Barnette right to remain silent 
to the active right to speak, It converted the Keyishian right of the teacher to 
initiate a “robust exchange of ideas’ into the student right to do the same. 

Tinker is also the culmination of a line of cases which no longer accept 
shaping a uniform national character as a legitimate educational purpose, Jus- 
tice Fortas cites Meyer v. Nebraska? as confirmation of “this Nation’s repudia- 

PAs Kac State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624, 


™ Wieman v, U ff, 344 U.S. 183, . Ct. 
m Ibid. ou use 344 U.S. 183, 73 S. Ct. 215 (1952). 
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™ Keyishian v. Board of Regents, op. cit. 
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tion of the principle that a State might so conduct its schools as to ‘foster a 
homogeneous people. ”76 In Meyer the Court struck down a Nebraska statute 
which prohibited, inter alia, teaching foreign languages to pupils below the 
eighth grade. The statute sought to insure that children of foreign-born parents 
would learn the English language and American ideals without competition 
from another tongue taught in the schoolroom. The Court held that application 
of the statute to a foreign language teacher in a private school violated the sub- 
stantive due process rights of the teacher to follow his calling and of the parents 
to engage him to instruct their children in the language. The Court noted, 
however, that its decision did not apply to the state's power to prescribe the cur- 
riculum in public schools. While Justice McReynold’s opinion in Meyer reject- 
ed the unity theme of American educational history, its language, transferred to 
the new context of the Tinker case, is even more striking. Justice McReynolds 
repudiated use of the schools to foster homogeneity of language and culture. 
Tinker is aimed at the far more subtle and comprehensive effort on the part of 
some schools to achieve homogeneity of ideas. In this respect it is closer to Justice 
Jackson's opinion in Barnette. 

The theme of Justice Jackson’s opinion is that in the toleration of diversity lies 
our national strength. 


To enforce those rights today is not to choose weak government over strong government. 
individual freedom of mind in preference 


It is only to adhere as a means of strength to c 
dicates a disappointing and dis- 


to officially disciplined uniformity for which history in 
astrous end.77 


While Justice Jackson notes that national unity as a goal which officials may 
history teaches that use of coercion to 


“Compulsory unification of 
then, reject 


foster by persuasion is not in question, 
achieve uniformity will ineluctably lead to tragedy. 
opinion achieves only the unanimity of the graveyard.”18 We must, 
this course and realize that 


Itural diversities that we owe to 


We can have intellectual individualism and the rich cu i 
bnormal attitudes.” 


exceptional minds only at the price of occasional eccentricity and a 


A number of contemporary lower courts also seem to have picked up, at least 


70 Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District, op. cit., 739- 
77 6g S. Ct. at 1185. 

%8 Ibid., 1187. 

® Ibid., 1187. 


in the area of dress, the Barnette perception that the purpose of education has 
moved away from uniformity and adjustment to diversity and independence. 
What was a surprising opinion even as a dissent in Pugsley v. Sellmeyer® is in- 
creasingly becoming the majority view. For instance, in Westley v. Rossi® the 
school authorities had contended, inter alia, that the school “must assume its 
share of responsibility for seeing to it that students dress neatly and appropri- 
ately and that they develop habits of cleanliness and good grooming.”8? The 
court responded; 


The rule is an attempt to impose taste or preference as a standard. The standards of 
appearance and dress of last year are not those of today nor will they be those of tomor- 
row. Regulation of conduct by school authorities must bear a reasonable basis to the or- 
dinary conduct of the school curriculum or to carrying out the responsibility of the school. 
No moral or social ill consequences will result to other students due to the presence or 


absence of long hair nor should it have any bearing on the wearer or other students to 
learn or to be taught.83 


A parallel comment is made by Judge Watson in the Superior Court decision 
in Myers v. Arcata Union High School District*; 


The limits within which regulations can be made by the school are that there be some 
reasonable connection to school matters, deportment, discipline, etc., or to the health and 
safety of the students... , The Court has too high a regard for the school system... to 
think that they are aiming at uniformity or blind conformity as a means of achieving their 
State goal in educating for responsible citizenship. . . . Certainly, the school would be the 


In Richards v. Thurstonss Judge 


Wyzanski distinguished the general high 
school from a military academy where, 


arguably, uniformity may be justified. 


But in schools of general comprehensiyeness the constitutional premise is that 


“from 
Supra, p.7. x 
“i Westley v, Rossi, 305 F. Supp. 706 (D.C. Minn. 1969), 
* Ibid., 710. 
® Ibid., 713-714. 
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different tones come the best tune.” Heraclitus, [citation omitted] They illustrate our 
national motto E PLURIBUS UNUM.§7 


In the district court opinion in Breen v. Kahl88 the court responded to the 
traditional argument of the school authorities that long hair distracts other stu- 
dents from their work by asking: 


Is it a desirable objective of our public schools to eliminate diversity within the school in 
order to eliminate distraction? On the contrary, is it not more vital to encourage experi- 
ence with diversity and adaptation to it, in a diverse nation and world, than to encourage 
homogeneity?89 


The court in Zucker v. Panitz,® a non-haircut case, reflects the same approval 
of diversity and, in addition, controversy. Here the principal of the school pre- 
vented the editors of the student newspaper from publishing in the paper a paid 
advertisement in opposition to the Vietnam war. The school administration 
argued, inter alia, that the advertisement contravened a school policy which lim- 
ited the contents of the paper to school news and prohibited advertising which 
expressed a point of view on any subject not related to the high school. The ad- _ 
ministrators testified that the policy was necessary to preserve the journal as an 
educational device. The court noted in response: 


If the Huguenot Herald's contents were truly as flaccid as the defendants’ argument im- 
plies, it would indeed be a sterile publication, Furthermore, its function as an educa- 
tional device surely could not be served if such were the content of the paper.” 


Tinker, like the above cases, might be a response, or at least an antidote, to 
the quest for uniformity critics assert our schools are engaged in. According 
to these observers American schools chiefly prize attitudes of acquiescence and 
submissiveness in students. Hence students are taught that disagreement is dis- 
obedience. The Tinker case strikes at the core of this development. It is an attempt 
to separate out for protection the elements of freedom to disagree from the impera- 
tives of school discipline. 


In order for the State in the person of school officials to justify prohibition of a particular 
expression of opinion, it must be able to show that its action was caused by something 


“ Ibid., 453. x 
* Breen v. Kahl, 296 F. Supp. 702 (W.D. Wis. 1969), aff'd, 83 U.S.L.W. 2332 (7th Cir. 1969). 
® Ibid., 709. 

sd Zucker v. Panitz, 299 F. Supp. 102 (S.D. N.Y. 1969). 

" Ibid., 103. 
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more than a mere desire to avoid the discomfort and unpleasantness that always accom- 
pany an unpopular viewpoint.% . . . Clearly, the prohibition of expression of one par- 
ticular opinion, at least without evidence that it is necessary to avoid material and sub- 
stantial interference with school work or discipline, is not constitutionally permissible.%3 


Post-Tinker: Possibilities and Prospects 


Because of the vagueness of the formula “substantial interference with school 
work or discipline,” it is problematical how successful the Court’s efforts to sep- 
arate speech from discipline will turn out to be. The terms “school work” and 
“discipline” remain to be defined in later cases, Moreover, the factual situation 
in Tinker is of little precedential value. While the Court was reluctant to label 
the armbands as “pure speech,” the unobtrusiveness of the demonstration was 
fairly clear.%4 

The possibilities for emasculation of the Tinker holding lie first in the tra- 
ditional willingness of courts to define broadly “interference with discipline” in 
cases dealing with student criticism of school policy and personnel. 

In the Dresser case,’ for example, the court said expulsion was proper since 
the satirical poem tended to “set at naught the proper discipline of the school, 
impair the authority of the teachers, and bring them into ridicule and con- 
tempt.''96 

In Lander v, Seaver a student was walking by the teacher’s house after school 
and called him “Old Jack Seaver” in the presence of other students, The teacher 
overheard and whipped the offender in school the next day. The court denied 
the student's suit for damages since the remark had “a direct and immediate 


tendency to injure the school, to subvert the master's authority, and to beget 
disorder and insubordination,”98 


In Wooster v, Sunderland™ the stud 


ent, in an address to the student body, de- 
clared certain rooms in the building 


fire hazards, denounced the school board 


* Tinker v, Des Moines Independent School District, op. cit., 738, 

™ Ibid., 738-739. 

™ Henkin, The Supreme Court, 1967 Term Foreword: On Drawing Lines, 
76-82 (1968). i 

* See p, 10 supra, 

State ex, rel. Dresser v, District Board, op. cit., 116 N.W., 235. 

* Lander v, Seaver, 32 Vt, 114 (1859). à 

% Ibid., 120, 


® Wooster v. Sunderland, 27 Cal. App. 51, 148 P- 959 (1915). 


82 Harv, L. Rev. 63, 
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for compelling the student body to hold its meetings and social events in an 
auditorium with inadequate fire exits, and criticized the board for prohibiting 
various hazing activities in the school. The court, citing Dresser, upheld the 
expulsion of the student on the ground that 


The admitted purpose of the plaintiff's address was to belittle the defendants [school 
board members] in their official capacity; and the whole tenor of the address was well cal- 
culated to produce not only that result, but to engender as well, in the minds of the stu- 
dents, a feeling of disrespect for the defendants, and a secret if not open hostility to their 
control of the student body and management of school affairs. Such being the natural 
tenor and tendency of the plaintiff's address, his conduct in making the same cannot be 
classed as anything but a species of insubordination to constituted authority, which re- 
quired correction at the hands of the defendants in order that the discipline of the school 
might be maintained.100 


In Wilson v. Abilene Independent School District! the court upheld an 
anti-fraternity regulation, quoting with approval a Corpus Juris statement that a 
school board can prohibit fraternities “where it is shown that such societies have 
a tendency to destroy good order, discipline, and scholarship, and such a tendency 
is sufficiently shown by fraternity publications containing articles written in a 
spirit of insubordination to the school authorities.”1°? 

A departure from this line of thought is Murphy v. Board of Directors of 
Marengo District During a school board inspection of the school a local 
political journal published two articles written by a student and critical of the 
board. The court overturned the board’s expulsion of the student, because the 
disciplinary statute invoked by the board referred only to dismissal “for gross 
immorality, or for persistent violation of the regulations of the school,” and not 
to the specific out-of-school actions of the expelled student. If it wanted to, 
however, the court could have invoked “the common law of the school” to fill 
the gaps in the disciplinary statute relied upon by the board. This was the 
technique used by the court in Dresser, which relied upon “certain obligations 
on the part of the pupil, which are inherent in any proper school system . . . and 
which may be enforced without the adoption in advance of any rules upon the 
subject,” 104 


1% Ibid., 961. 

* Wilson y. Abilene Independent School District, 190 S.W. 2d 406 (Tex. Ct. of App. 1945). 
1% Tbid., 190 S.W, 2d at 410. 

28 Murphy v. Board of Directors of Marengo District, 30 Iowa 429 (1870). 

1% State ex. rel. Dresser v. District Board, 116 N.W. 233. 
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The responses of contemporary courts which have dealt with the school have 
varied. In Norton v. East Tennessee State University Discipline Committee! stu- 
dents distributed a pamphlet which criticized campus apathy and compared it un- 
favorably to the activity on other campuses where students had seized build- 
ings. The pamphlet urged students to “stand up and fight” and referred to the 
university administration as “despots.” The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held the suspension of the students on the ground that the pamphlet was an 
“open exhortation to the students to engage in disorderly and destructive ac- 
tivity.’10° The court said it would be difficult to maintain discipline on the cam- 
Pus if this type of activity was permitted. In Tinker, the court pointed out, “the 

_ children did not urge a riot, nor were they disrespectful to the teachers.”107 The 
‘court also asserted that whereas in Tinker there were no facts that would rea- 
sonably have led to an expectation of substantial disruption of school activities, 
here the dean and the president did foresee such disturbances. 

Jones v. State Board of Education,1°8 another college case, is significant for the 
opinion on the district court level. Here three college students were expelled for 
“disruptive conduct.” Two of the students had committed literally disruptive 
acts, such as breaking up a student-faculty meeting. The third, Jones, distributed 
literature advocating a student boycott of fall registration. Nevertheless, the 
court concluded that expulsion was justified for all three since their actions had 
“promoted unrest and disrupted the normal educational activities of the Uni- 
versity."109 

On appeal the Sixth Circuit affirmed, stating that the record revealed 
numerous acts not entitled to constitutional protection. The various offenses by 
the court duplicated those mentioned by the district court, except for the 
cryptic addition that Jones had lied at the hearings before the disciplinary com- 


d on Jones’ misconduct at the hear- 


2% Norton v, East Tennessee State University Discipline Committee. i 
3 » 419 F, 2d A K 
cert, denied, 38 U.S.L.W. 3506 (U.S. June 22, 1970) (No. 1011). ES ET 


M Tbid., 407 F. 2d 836 (6th Cir. 1969). 
™ Ibid., go S. Ct, at 145. 
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These cases point up a central dilemma of the Tinker formula: the type of 
speech most important to students—that directed at the schools they attend—is 
the type some courts seem most willing to characterize as interfering with the 
discipline or the work of the school. These courts view “interference with 
school work or discipline” in the manner of the Dresser court, thereby including 
in that phrase speech critical of school rules or disrespectful of school personnel. 
Norton and Jones demonstrate, moreover, the willingness of some courts to pro- 
scribe as potentially disruptive speech which in the adult world would merely be 
considered highly polemical. Judge Celebrezze in Norton dissented to this approach. 
Pointing out the standard of incitement to lawless action recently set up by the 
Supreme Court in Brandenburg v. Ohio," he urged that courts require that school 
authorities show incitement—and a likelihood of disruption resulting—rather 
than mere advocacy in order to justify curtailment of speech. Justice Marshall, 
dissenting to the Supreme Court's denial of certiorari, agreed, pointing out that 
“On this record, there was nothing approaching incitement of the kind which 
could constitutionally be punished as extending beyond the realm of speech into 
that of action.” 11 Under the Tinker test school authorities must be able to produce 
facts which would reasonably lead them to forecast substantial disruption of school 
activities. Incorporating the Brandenburg ‘test into this formula, only action 
which is directed to inciting and is likely to incite would amount to a reasonable 
“forecast” in situations such as those in Norton and Jones. This combined test 
would also effectively quiet the ghost of “Old Jack Seaver” of the Lander case116; 
merely “disrespectful” speech would have no greater significance than it enjoys 
in the adult world. 

In addition, the history of Scoville v. Board of Education? suggests that a 
court should not be able to restrict student speech critical of school rules merely 
by the device of labeling it inciting on its face. In the Scoville case the plaintiffs 
distributed a student literary journal which included an editorial urging the 
student body to refuse to accept or to destroy upon acceptance “all propaganda 
that Central's administration publishes.” The editorial also called attendance 
regulations “utterly idiotic,” said the dean had a “sick mind,” and concluded that 
“our whole system of education with all its arbitrary rules and schedules seems 


™ Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 441, 89 S. Ct. 1827 (1969). 

= 419 F, 2d at 208-209. 

%4 38 U.S.L.W. at 3507. 

us Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District, op. cit., 89 S. Ct. at 740. 

=$ Supra, p. 586. 

™ Scoville v. Board of Education, 286 F. Supp. 988 (N.D. Ill. 1968), aff’d., 415 F. 2d 860. 
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dedicated to nothing but wasting time.’!8 The plaintiffs were expelled and 
sought mandamus, Bete a: 

The district court assumed as true plaintiffs’ allegation that the distribution 
of the magazine created no disturbance. Nevertheless the court concluded that 
the content of the speech made it an immediate incitement to disregard of ad- 
ministrative regulations necessary to orderly maintenance of the school system 
and thus interfered with the special public use to which the property had been 
dedicated. 

On appeal, however, the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting en banc, 
reversed the district court and remanded for further factual inquiry, noting 
that criticism of school rules did not per se justify the expulsions. Rather, the 
lower court should have examined the impact of the publication, the ages of 
the persons to whom it was sold, and other circumstances surrounding its dis- 
tribution in an effort to determine whether the publication could have in fact 
reasonably led the school board to forecast substantial disruption, 

Courts ayerse to the incorporation of Brandenburg into the Tinker doctrine 
might attempt to make use of the loophole opened up by the district court in 
Scoville. Perhaps sensing the weakness of its characterization of the speech as 
inciting, the court here sought reinforcement by pointing out that the speech 
was directed to “an audience which, because of its immaturity, is more likely 
than an adult audience to react to the detriment of the school system,”119 

An appropriate rejoinder to the Scoville attitude might be found in the Nor- 
ton dissent where Judge Celebrezze pointed out that the pamphlets were not 
distributed among an angry group, “but on a campus of presumably tempered 
and rational students.’"!2 Of course, it is uncertain whether courts will be will- 
ing to apply this language to secondary school students. In Schwartz v. Schuk- 
er?1 a student was suspended for distributing an underground newspaper on 


school grounds in violation of the principal's order. The court stressed with 
respect to the distribution: 


A special note should be taken that the activities of high school students do not always 
| fall within the same category as the conduct of college students, the former being in a 


™* 286 F, Supp. at 989. 

1 286 F, Supp, at 992. 

1® Schwartz v. Schuker, 38 U.S.L.W. at 2318, 
1% 298 F, Supp. 238 (E.D. New York 1969). 
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much more adolescent and immature stage of life and less able to screen fact from 
propaganda,122 


A second problem of the Tinker formula is its invitation to the courts to 
apply to the school situation a variation of what Kalven calls the ‘“Heckler’s 
Veto.”123 The classic Heckler's Veto problem involves a speaker whose words, 
while not inciting to the impartial observer, irritates to the point of violence an 
especially sensitive or already hostile crowd. The question the Court has grap- 
pled with is whether the police may arrest the speaker for breach of the peace - 
rather than protecting his right to speak by arresting unruly members of the 
crowd, 

The inclination of some courts to prohibit the speech rather than pro- 
tect the speaker in school situations is brought out most clearly in the recent 
spate of high school grooming cases. The reason usually given by school au- 
thorities and courts for grooming regulations is that long hair often leads to dis- 
traction of other students, or attacks on long-haired studens with consequent 
disruption of the educational process. The distracted or attacking students, in 
other words, are the hecklers. 

The grooming cases follow similar patterns. The school principal will appear 
in court to testify in general to the problems of distraction and disturbance 
which accompany long-haired males in the schools. Sometimes he will relate 
specific examples which have occurred in the school. Courts will respond 
within a broad range of factual and constitutional conclusions, Some courts will 
deny long hair the status of a constitutional right and therefore uphold the 
grooming rule on a minimal showing of distraction.12* Other courts will con- 
sider long hair a First Amendment or Griswold v. Connecticut-type personal 
right and demand a strong showing of distraction or disturbance, which usually 
cannot be met by the school.125 A final group of courts will grant long hair 
constitutional status but find that the school authorities have met their burden 
of proving distraction and disruption and therefore should prevail.1?° It is this 


* 419 F. 2d at 208. 

1 Kalven, The Negro and the First Amendment, 140-141 (1965). 

1% Leonard v. School Committee, 349 Mass. 704, 212 N.E. 2nd 468 (1965). 

1% Breen v. Kahl, 83 U.S.L.W. 2332 (7th Cir. 1969); Se Tatum, 300 F, Supp. 60 (M.D. Ala. 
1969); Richards v. Thurston, 304 F. Supp. 449 (D.C. Mass. 1969). E 3 

enll v. Dallas Ia: School Rae 392 F. 2d. 697 (5th Cir. 1968), cert. denied, 393 
U.S. 924; Crews v. Clones, 303 F. Supp. 1370 (S.D. Ind. 1969); Akin v. Board of Education, 68 
Cal. Rptr. 557 (Ct. of App. 1968). 
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group that gives the hecklers their veto and therefore presents the gravest im- 
plications for free speech in the schools. 

The conflict between distraction and free speech is dramatized in the ma- 
jority and dissenting appellate opinions in the Ferrell case.127 Here the principal 
had testified at the trial to a number of disruptive incidents related to long 
hair: a group of boys had tried to trim the hair of a long-haired schoolmate; 
some boys had picked fights with long-haired students; girls had come to his of- 
fice to complain about obscene remarks directed at long-haired boys. The court 
concluded that the grooming rule was of compelling necessity to the orderly 

_ operation of the school. 


That which so interferes or hinders the state in providing the best education possible for 
its people, must be eliminated or circumscribed as needed. This is true even when that 
which is condemned is the exercise of a constitutionality protected right.128 


Judge Tuttle’s dissent stated the opposite view. Noting that courts seemed 
too willing to cut off the free speech privileges of dissenters because of fear of dis- 
order or even violent reaction by supporters of the status quo, he asserted: 


It seems to me it cannot be said too often that the constitutional rights of an individual 
cannot be denied him because his exercise of them would produce violent reaction by 
those who would deprive him of the very rights he seeks to assert,129 


Under Tinker, we have noted, school authorities may proscribe speech if facts 
exist which would reasonably lead them “to forecast substantial disruption of, or 
material interference with, school activities,”14 While Tinker extends First 
Amendment rights to students, this limiting formula might be used by schools 
to nullify the substance of these rights. The formula is pitched towards preserva- 
tion of the status quo, No matter how rationally articulated or softly-spoken, 
the more unorthodox an Opinion is the more Susceptible it is to disruptive re- 
sponse. The Tinker test is phrased in terms of the quality of the audience, not 

_the quality of the speech. A militantly conservative student body can veto the 
speech of a vocal radical and vice-versa. 

On the other hand, it should be rec 


ognized that the fact that the speech, no 
matter how sober and calm, 


Occurs in a school does present certain imperatives 


“ Supra n, 126. 
392 F, 2d at 703. 
w Ibid., 705. 
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lacking in the outside-school situation. A violent reaction to a speaker in a public 
auditorium or park will usually result only in disruption of the speech. The 
same reaction in a school disrupts not only the speaker, but whatever school 
work is going on at the same time. Hence, unswerving support of the free 
speech privileges of the speaker in school is not a realistic position. 

The weakness of the Tinker formula lies in its generality. There is no ex- 
plicit requirement that school authorities who reasonably anticipate substan- 
tial disruption take affirmative steps to remove the threat beyond merely cur- 
tailing the speech. In his dissent in Ferrell Judge Tuttle points out that the 
suspended students had not themselves disturbed the peace; rather, they were 
barred because of the anticipated reaction of their classmates. It is the actions 
of the latter, he concludes, that should be prohibited, not the expressions of in- 
dividuality of the suspended students.1#! Judge Tuttle’s approach suggests that 
school authorities can diminish the possibilities of disruption by issuing firm warn- 
ings to those who would disrupt rather than by opting for the more convenient 
technique of prohibiting the speech. Courts should consider reading this sug- 
gestion into the Tinker formula. A forecast of substantial disruption would not 
then be “reasonable” unless the school authorities had first made a concerted ef- 
fort to discourage disrupters. 

The limits of this requirement are brought out in Guzick v. Drebus.'*? Here 
a student was suspended for wearing an anti-Vietnam button in violation of a 
no-button rule in the high school. According to the opinion, the rule was in- 
stituted against a background of severe racial strife in the Cleveland high 
schools. The school administrators described the school as a racial tinderbox and 
testified that they established the rule because many of the buttons were racially 
provocative. The court upheld the rule on the ground that under the Tinker 
formula the wearing of buttons presented a threat of substantial disruption. 
The court argued that it would be impossible to administer a rule which pro- 
hibited only racially-provocative buttons. The administrative difficulties seem 
rather contrived, however, in light of the New York Board of Education’s re- 
cent resolution on “Rights and Responsibilities for Senior High School Stu- 
dents” prohibiting distribution of material advocating racial or religious prej- 
udice,138 


* Ferrell v. Dallas Independent School District, op. cit., 392 F. 2d at 706. 
1 Guzick v. Rebus, 305 F. Supp. 472 (N.D. Ohio 1969). J 
18 N.Y. Times, Oct. 30, 1969, P- 37- 
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The court is, however, expressing legitimate concern in prohibiting racially- 
oriented buttons. It is fairly certain that regulations and threats aimed at those 
who might attack the wearer of such buttons are sure to fail. In this situation 
the heckler’s veto incorporated into the New York resolution seems justified. 
Absent the special racial situation, however, courts should examine scrupulously 
the potentialities for disruption asserted by school authorities and demand an 
effort on their part to lessen such potentialities without curtailing the speech. 

An additional feature of the Guzick case is the reappearance of the tradi- 
tional education-for-unity argument in the totally new setting of racial tension. 
The court contended that the buttons tended to foster division among the stu- 
dent body and magnify differences between students. This old view of education 
as a means of creating uniformity seems unrealistically sanguine against the 
background of Black-White strife emphasized by the court. Clearly the dif- 
ferences between the students will not be blurred by removing buttons since the 
persons who wear them, unlike the immigrants of pre-World War I days, want 
the differences to remain, Even more important to our analysis, the wearers and 
many others would vigorously dispute the court's contention that eliminating dif- 
ferences among students is any business of the schools,1%4 It seems likely that the 
homogeneity educational purpose, used to support button bans, anti-fraternity 
regulations, and haircut rules, will finally succumb to attacks by prideful blacks 


asserting the right to organize all-black students associations and wear Afros and 
dashikis, 


The Guzick case, as one of the first judicial manifestations of the intersection 


of free speech and racial conflict in the schools, also tells us something about 
where educational purpose is going. For most of our history education was lik- 
ened to a chemical change: students were viewed as inert elements easily moulded 


. Behind the alarmed tone of the 


upon. They are, in the words of the Supreme Court in Tinker, 
If, as Tinker and 
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be because the schools have no choice. Uniformity and compliance cannot be 
achieved where there is active resistance. While courts might attempt to whittle 
down to the size of impetuous children the persons created by Tinker, it is 
clear the big change has already occurred: students have become active de- 
terminants of educational purpose both in law and in fact. 
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Another Look at Student Rights 


and the Function of Schooling: 


The Elizabeth Cleaners 
Street School’ 


Within a system of legal precedent and reasoned interpretation, the courts con- 
sider issues of student rights as raised in formal lawsuits and appeals. What is 
the correspondence of this very special judicial world to the everyday world in 
which students and their parents are searching for definitions of their rights, 
responsibilities, and relationships within the Schools that exist in their own 
communities? 

One aspect of correspondence lies in the influence of the evolution of judicial 
decision as it has filtered throu, 
does practice follow the dicta 


2636 Columbus Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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gether and chosen a stance of truancy toward a system they judge to be inade- 
quate in terms of both rights and learning. The students, who range in age 
from twelve to seventeen, are what used to be called “privileged kids” (though 
no current use of the term seems quite appropriate). With the active support 
of their parents, they have taken over a laundry storefront in a condemned sec- 
tion of buildings on Manhattan’s West Side, joining there a number of im- 
poverished Puerto Rican families who have become squatters in other con- 
demned buildings. The Elizabeth Cleaners Street School began formally this fall, 
although parents and students must continue their search for funds and basic 
supplies. 

As the opening of their school drew near, we asked them to share their con- 
cerns with us. Their analysis of the issues basic to the nature of learning sug- 
gests a concept of student rights extending beyond freedom of individual expres- 
sion within an established structure. They raise the question of collective rights 


Schools today consist of marks and tests. Teachers alienate children by 
acting authoritarian and superior to them. The dull rhetoric and inflex- 
ible dogma of schools not only alienates students, but also channels them in- 
to specific laid-out roles in society, both racist and sexist. Students have no 
say whatsoever in how the schools are governed, for example, in the hiring 
and firing of teachers. In short, control of schools has been placed in the 
hands of those whom school does not affect—bureaucratic administrators. 
All this makes us feel that change must come from outside the school sys- 


tem. 
We are therefore creating an alternative high school that will be con- 


trolled, operated, and governed by the students, which will include the 
responsibility of hiring and firing of teachers. Since it is our school we have 
made it available to ourselves at all times. 

We feel that New York City is our most relevant classroom. The school 
will relate to the community that it is in. We are working for an ethnic 
balance of white, black, and Latin students. We are creating a school that we 


believe will be very meaningful in today’s society. 


—from a statement written 
by students of the Elizabeth Cleaners Street School 
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and responsibilities of students to control their own education within the context 
of a more direct relationship with the urban community of which they are a 
part. 


STUDENTS 


The interview took place in July at a.summer camp in western Connecticut. 
Present were Vashti Gittler, 13; Jeff Graham, 15; Jimmy Graham, 11; Lisa 
Mamis, 15; Betsy Reid, 15; Cathy Salit, 12; Peter Winston, 12. The interviewers 
were Elien Solomon and Gregg Thomson of the Review. 


What has been your experience with student rights in the schools you're leaving? 


Betsy: I had no rights whatsoever in my school. 


Was this a private school? 
Betsy: Yes, And it was just like a Gestapo. 


Lisa: LS. ? also, where I used to go—they have a puppet student government. 
You know, people run for mayor, and secretary, and treasurer. And they don’t 
do anything—they don’t do anything at all. It’s just a total farce. I think 
it was last year, I heard that they decided just to hold off student elections. And 
then the students got upset. So the administration set up a supposedly real G.O. 
which supposedly has power. I really doubt how much it has. But there were 
neyer any student rights in the school. 


Were there any confrontations about this lack of real rights? 


Lisa: Not when I went to public school, although I hear they have them now. 
But when I went to Y. * last year in 8th grade, we all decided we were going 
to become very political and get a student government going, because there’s 
never been a student government there. And so we set up this thing where each 
eighth-grade class would elect two officers to meet with the headmaster each week 
to discuss problems. And the kids in the class would tell their representative what 
the problems were. 

The kids are too passive to recognize when they have any problems. If there’s 
anything bothering them, they're too lazy to do anything. So that fell apart any- 


*A public junior high school in New York City. 
"A private school in New York City. 
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way. They don’t want anything. All they want in Y 
get out at three o'clock. 


is to smoke dope and 


Smoke dope in school? 


Lisa: In school. Cause they have to. It’s the only way they can live inside. 


Well, should the right to smoke pot in school be a student's right? 


Lisa: But nobody’s asking for that. Sure, you can make up weird student rights. 
You can label anything a student right. 


But that was what you said. They wanted to smoke dope— 


Lisa: The majority of those students are interested in smoking dope and getting 
the fuck out because it’s such a bad environment. That’s what they want to do. 
But those aren't the kids that are actively working for students’ rights. 

Besides, that’s the situation only in private schools. You can take a kid at Y. 
who has been there all his life and try to show him something. Because he’s 
been isolated in the private school he can’t see what’s been happening in the 
public schools. The public high schools are, like, the most radicalizing places 
that exist. You become radical if you go to a public high school for a day. Pri- 
vate school kids are just beginning to get together over Kent. That got them up- 
set because they could relate to white students’ getting killed. 


Vashti: I don’t think that’s the way it is at my junior high. In my public school, the 
kids know how bad it is—they don’t have any rights at all—but they just learn to 
live with it. And theydon’t even try to do anything. People try to arouse the 
kids’ interest in—to get some things, but it doesn’t seem to work, The kids are 
so used to it—they just try to forget about it by doing other things. 


’ 


Wasn’t there something about the flag? 


Vashti: In another public school I went to, a lot of the kids didn’t want p pledge 
to the flag. They didn’t think that the Pledge had any meaning. They just said, 
“We're not going to stand up.” And they were suspended from school, So they 
got themselves a case in court and got the law changed. Now it’s not illegal to 
sit down during the pledge. That was something. But when you're doing piu 
thing like this, it tąkes so much work, especially when all the teachers are against 
you. 


Are there other rights that are important to you? 
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Lisa: Well, decisions on curriculum and hiring teachers—the sort of things that 
‘are going on in the school. Like who gets expelled. For example, I remember 
an incident this year: we had a senior who was taking a test that he felt was a 
pretty uptight test and a lot of silly questions were being asked. So he put on the 
bottom “Why don’t you fuck somebody—you'd feel a whole lot better.” And the 
teacher took it to the school psychologist. And while she was in the office the 
headmaster said, “Hey, let me see that a minute.” And it grew on from there 
that he was suspended. He met with the headmaster of the school to discuss 
what he had done and the headmaster said in the beginning, “I've already made 
the decision to suspend you. I’m just holding this meeting as a token.” So every- 
body got very excited over this. And we met on a Saturday which is big for pri- 
vate schools. Like who sacrifices their Saturdays for school? So we all went to 
school on Saturday for a big meeting about strategy and how we were going to 
disrupt classes and not go to classes and have a student strike. We held up 
the lunchroom one day, and the teachers got very into it. And so we decided one 
day we were going to go to our classes and take a vote about discussing this kid. 
I went to my class and there were seven in my class and we voted five to two 
for discussing him. So the teacher comes in and he hadn't been at the meeting— 
he didn’t know what was going on so we explained it to him. He said, “I 
don't give a shit what the fuck you're talking about. This is my class and we're 
going to learn grammar.” So we were all pretty surprised at that, so we ran 
up to the lunchroom and told everyone what had happened. And the same thing 
happened in every other class. Nobody was concerned. And parents got upset 
over that, too. But it died down. And he was suspended . ... but he came back. 


Cathy: And then—then was when Lisa’s brother Joshua passed around petitions 
against the principal in LS, 


How did that work out? 


Lisa: Well, there was a teacher strike that year, and people that were against the 
strike broke into the building and held the school. And they had a black teacher 
substitute as the principal. And after the strike was over, they decided that he 
was a much better principal. So Joshua circulated petitions saying, “We, the stu- 
dents of I.S. , demand that Mr. H has done a good job and should 
be our permanent principal. Sign here if you agree.” And some kids came up to 
him in the lunchroom one day and asked him if they could sign the petition and 
he said, “Sure.” And the acting principal or assistant principal saw this happen- 
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ing and she took him to the principal's office where he locked the door and in- 
terrogated my brother and harassed him. So a teacher who heard about it called 
up my mother and she called up the superintendent of schools and there was a 
whole big thing about it. So he’s suing. 


Is the same principal still there? 

Lisa: No, he got kicked up to a higher office. 

It seems like at least some teachers are helping you get rights. 
Lisa: Some teachers, though not very many. 


Cathy: Even some of the ones who do support them, they're not really for them. 


Why not? Why wouldn’t a teacher be for student rights? 


Lisa: Because most of the teachers employed in public schools are the kinds that 
have, like, that have been there for thirty years and have very old-fashioned 
ideas. And all the teachers that support students’ rights are new and young 
and soon become disillusioned with the system and quit. So there aren’t many 
of them, 


How do the other teachers respond when you protest? 

Vashti: They do things like give us bad marks and put us down on section cards; 
it’s really disgusting. 

Cathy: In private schools I think it’s worse though, because like in my school, 
xX , like they used to warn all the teachers about me, and I was marked 
in the school as a bad influence. 


What sort of things had you done? 

Cathy: I fought against the teachers because I didn’t learn anything. I we being 
fed information, you know. And a whole lot of kids agreed with me, like Peter. 
We would try to do things to change it. Nothing would ever Seem to Were My 
teacher taught like a computer. And of course, the whole administration stood 


up for her, 


When you say you fought against the teacher and tried to do things, what did 


you try to do specifically? 


Cathy: Well, we would constantly go to the principal and try a talk to him 
about doing something. And he would always tell us that everything would work 
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out all right, because she was a new teacher. But after nine months, you know, 
she wasn’t still a new teacher. And I remember one incident: one of the sixth- 
grade teachers—she never even had me in her class and didn’t know me personal- 
ly or anything—told the kids in her class that they could not have anything to 
do with me, because I had a negative attitude. I was a bad influence, And they 
did a whole lot of other things, you know. Like, it was very obvious that I was 
marked, though I had never even spoken to her. When my mother came to 
school, the first thing that teacher said to her was, “Do you know that Cathy 
hasn't said hello to me the whole time she’s been in school?” You know, it’s really 
crazy. The principal said the exact same thing—he said, “Cathy hasn’t said hello 
tome.” 


Lisa: Yeah, that happened to me. I couldn’t believe it. Mr. K complained to 
my parents that I never said hello to him in the hallway. Like, it’s so incredible. 


Your private and public schools seem to be similar in their attitude toward 
rights. Do private schools at least offer you better learning experiences? 


Lisa: Well, Y. is supposed to be a “progressive” school and you're taught 
the same thing you're taught in public school. I know from experience because I 
switched from public school to Y. . Their science courses are exactly the 


same, You don’t learn anything in anything. You're just fed information, the same 
as you would be anyplace else. 


What do you think should be happening instead? 


a or some other country. 
Peter: You know, you take a ne 


gative attitude. You resent the fact that you had 
no choice in the matter at all. 


Lisa: And any teacher that would do that in the first place is not going to teach 
that subject in such an exciting way that you would be turned on by it. 


In other words, you say that 


you know better than the teachers what kind of 
things you should be learning? 
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Cathy: Of course! 
Lisa: It’s us that’s doing the learning, and we know what we're interested in. 
And it’s not true anymore that teachers know better. Nobody can know what's 
important to you. 


Well, what are some of the things that you think are important to learn? 


Lisa: Well, you know, relevant is a very over-used word. But, you know, things 
that are relevant. Like everybody's very interested in Cuba, right? So instead of 
everybody learning about India for a year, you learn about Cuba. And you find 
out what's going on in terms of the Venceremos Brigade, things like that. It really 
relates to you. 


Are science or math or things like that relevant? 


Lisa: They could be. You know, you could make them relevant—if you're inter- 
ested and have a good teacher. 


Did you think about these things when you hired your new teachers? 
Cathy: Definitely. Yes. 


Lisa: We weren't looking for what they knew. We were looking more towards 
personality and over-all rounded-out characters. We wanted people we could 
feel close to and talk to and relate to more, I guess. 

Vashti: It always seems to me that if it's someone I’m close to or someone I like 
and respect, I learn much better. If my brother tries to teach me something that 
a teacher whom I dislike has already tried to teach me, my brother could always 
teach it to me much better. We picked them also because they knew so much 
more than we do, and I want them to kind of interest me in more things. Then I 


can decide what I want for myself. 

Lisa: All the teachers we hired haye the same kind of personality. They all like 
Chinese cooking, they all know urban problems, they're all into art and photog- 
raphy and pottery and things like that, and things like ecology and Cuba. 

Cathy: If they don’t know something, they'd say so. We'd learn together—it would 
be an exchange. 

Lisa: Or we'd get a part-time teacher who could teach it. 

Cathy: I have a question. There isn’t any special time when you're supposed to 


go. It’s open all the time, isn’t it? 
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Lisa; It’s open when you want it, and when you arrange with the teacher. 


Do the teachers know they've been hired for a 24-hour-a-day job? 
Cathy: It's not a 24-hour-a-day jab. I don’t think you can say that at all. 
Lisa: Well, it depends on the teacher's commitment. The full-time teachers 


wanted it to be a total commitment. Some of the part-time teachers also want it 
to be a total commitment. But they have less responsibility, I guess. 


Around what age do you think students start thinking about wanting their 
rights? 

Cathy: Twelve. Twelve is probably the best age that they should start. Once you 
get into junior high, that’s when things really start happening. When you're in 
elementary it’s kind of hard to understand all the shit that’s being handed to 
you, 

Lisa: And you still have to learn basics, things like reading and writing. It 


shouldn't necessarily be the way they're teaching it. But you do have to learn 
basics. 


Why should a student have to learn how to read and write? 


Lisa: Oh, if he doesn’t want to? I don’t know how to answer that. I guess that to 
function in an environment like the city, in order to be able to communicate, 
you've got to learn how to read and write. 

Do you want to do more reading and writing? 

Cathy: I'm interested—not the way it’s being taught now. 

Lisa: It depends on what's being written. You know, not the old-type books like 
Silas Marner. They're dead. But books like Jerry Rubin's are widely read. 


Are you at all afraid that you're risking too much? That when you're about 35 
and you find you didn’t learn calculus because nobody made you, you're going to 
be lost? 

Lisa: No. It's too important to be scared. You can't be scared. 


Cathy: That’s not true, That’s not true at all— 


Lisa: Yes, but you can't be a coward about it and say, “I’m dropping out and I 


don’t want to drop out.” If you really believe in it—you just try not to be scared, 
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Peter: I feel that I’m far beyond the time when someone has to expose me to dif- 
ferent subjects. I think I’m capable of deciding what I want to learn. 


Suppose you can’t decide what you want to do—will you be able to ask for guidance? 


Lisa: It’s up to the student, the whole school is based on the student. I know when 
we first discussed setting up the school, a lot of us said that we didn’t know what 
we wanted and could you help us? That would be the school—to expose us to 
things that we weren’t getting exposed to in public school and Y. 


Do you think seriously about what kind of work you're going to do for your life? 
Cathy: I’m not worrying about that yet. 
Jeff: Sort of. Radio, photography, music. 


Cathy: There was a guy I spoke to who has a theatre. My mother talked to him 
also. He asked me how I felt about the school and everything. We asked him if 


‘we could work out kind of an apprenticeship and he said that would be a very 


good idea. Like being part of the theatre—maybe doing scenery or whatever it is. 


Would you see this as learning skills which later in your life you want to use in 
a job? 

Cathy: Maybe. 

Lisa: I see it as something I’m interested in now. 

Betsy: But talking about films and photography is what I’d like to do. Pos- 
sibly for a living. So I will be using it. 

Vashti: Sometimes I don’t think, like, I’m going to be doing work the way 
adults do it today. It doesn’t seem like it’s still going to be that way, that you'll 
have a job and then go home to your family. Things will change and I will be 
doing things differently. If I really need to earn money, I'll do something I'm 
really interested in. 


Do you all have a vision of what the adult world will be like? What would you 
like it to be? 


Vashti: People won't have a job and a certain role in life. You do what you're in- 
terested in. I guess it’s something like the school. Everyone helps ae other, 
And money isn’t the main thing in everyone's life. There will be other things. 
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Jeff: I think our school is a preparation for better education, I mean, learn what 
you're interested in. 


But you think then you'll go to college? 
Lisa: Well, it depends. I have three years left. 


Jeff: Well, I don’t want to go to college. 


Why don't you want to go to college? 


Cathy: Well, I'm only twelve now. By the time I’m of college age I hope colleges 
will be more relevant to today’s society. Colleges now are so useless. The only 
way they're useful as I see it to me is to get a job. And if I wanted to get a job I 
guess I'd go to college. But why should colleges only be for that? 


Lisa: A lot could happen. The alternative school thing is just starting and it’s 
really growing, and it’s a big booming thing. Colleges could begin to accept 
the idea of alternate schools and really begin to understand it, And colleges 
have to be geared toward people coming from alternate schools. 


Suppose you thought that starting this school meant that you'd never be able 
to get into any good college? Any college you really wanted to go to? 
Cathy: I know kids who've been in a school where there’s no science, and it’s not 


accredited and they've gotten into college. Like some of them got into Antioch 
and Goddard. 


Lisa: You'd have to get into the Progressive schools. You can’t get into the Ivy 
League schools. 


What about your parents? Do you feel that they really have a good sense of what 
your rights should be? Do you foresee any difficulties with them? 
Cathy: Difficulties? Not really. Not with my mother. I think, maybe, with my 


father, I'm not sure he understands everything that I want, but then I’m not 
sure I know everything he wants either. 


Vashti: At some of the first meetings some of the parents get a little scared. Like 
the first time we started talking about our rights, they kind of drew back. 

Lisa: I don’t think there were real difficulties, No, I think the only thing—well, 
there was a big split over whether our school should merge with another 


school, a community school, That was a big split between students and parents. 
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Yeah, over accreditation. I think the majority of parents wanted us to merge. 
Well, my parents did and Jeff’s parents did. 


Jeff: Yeah, I think my father and mother did. 


Then you have made demands on your parents since this all began? They 
weren’t so willing in the beginning? 

Cathy: Not in the beginning. 

Jeff: In the beginning my mother was more for the school than I was. She just 
knew more about it, that’s all. 

Lisa: Yeah, a lot of parents dragged in kids. 

Jeff: She didn’t drag me. 

Lisa: Yeah, but some did. 


Were there kids interested in coming to the school whose parents wouldn’t let 
them? Or did other kids not want to come? 

Lisa: Well, some kids were scared. It’s a scary thing to drop out. We had trouble 
with a couple of parents whose kids wanted to stay too. 


And did those kids think of leaving home? 

Lisa: Yes, one did. She left home. But things got cleared up. There was a meeting 
held with the parents who were having trouble and they got it cleared up. So 
the girl went home, and she’s coming to the school. 


Then most of the kids you know are working it out with their parents in some 
way? As far as you're concerned, then, is the whole “generation gap” just blown 
up? 

Lisa: It was invented by the media. The generation gap was invented by an 
idiot. I’m sure it exists very little. 

Cathy: I don’t think it’s a generation gap. It’s an individual gap between parent 
and child, and parent and parent, or child and child. It’s not a generation gap— 
that’s such a disgusting way of putting it. I’m not sure, but I think the ma 
jority of kids in this school are a lot more radical than their parents are. I don’t 
think the parents realize it either. 

Vashti: One day my mother said to me, “Vashti, don’t you want to go to a good 
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private school?” I couldn’t believe that! I was really angry. She wants me to go 
to a good college too. Sometimes she’s kind of wistful. She’s getting over it. 


Lisa: It’s like with Women’s Liberation—my mother’s into Women’s Liberation— 
and she turned to me the other day and she said, “You know, there’s one thing 
wrong with Women’s Liberation—you don’t have weddings.” (laughter) 


But you feel that your parents have supported the school, have allowed you to 
do this? 


Lisa: Yes, But we would have done it anyway. Without their consent. Definitely. 
But it wouldn’t have been as easy. 


Cathy: But if our parents had felt much differently we would have a different 
kind of environment around us. And maybe we wouldn’t be so into this. 


Lisa: Things might have worked out even better if we had to fund it. It could 
have made us stronger. 


Did your parents always encourage you to think for yourselves, make your own 
decisions? 


Lisa: Well, all my life this is the Way it was. We used to live in Vermont, in the 
country, and even there we had a big stink. And my mother was always political- 
ly involved and we had friends from Africa and she ran for an office. And it was 
just always around me. So I never thought differently. 


And were there conflicts as you grew up about things you wanted that your 
| parents didn’t want? ei 

Vashti: Well, with me there was. I began to realize—it kind of started when 

I realized what was happening to me in the schools and how my mother 

kind of always decided how my life was going to be. I'd just say things like, 


“I'm my own self, and no one’s going to run my life for me.” And we still have 
fights—but I think I’m winning. 


Cathy: I have conflicts sometimes with my mother. She’s always saying, “Cathy, 
you're only twelve years old, And don’t you forget it.” As if I’m ever going to 
forget it if she keeps on reminding me! Politically, like with the school, we agree 
with each other almost completely, I don’t know if there’s anything political we 
disagree on. 


Do you discuss everything with them. 
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Lisa: Yeah. 

Jeff: No, not everything that goes on. 

Lisa: It’s a different thing—certain things that are private but that doesn’t mean 
we don’t discuss freely with them. 

Vashti: I don’t discuss freely with my mother things that I know she disagrees with 
me on. I don’t want to get into hassles with her. But if it’s something that affects 
me then I'll fight for it all the way. Like I do sometimes. 


Can you envision any point at which your parents would tell you you had to 
do or be something? 

Jeff: Well, I can’t imagine my father coming to me and wanting me to be a law- 
yer. You know, I'll do what I want. And he’s not going to tell me what my life’s 
going to be. 

Lisa: I don’t think that any parents that would consent to letting their kid go to 
this school would actually make a demand on their kid, of what to do with his 
life. I mean, the whole thing with this school is that kids decide for themselves 
what they're going to learn and what they're going to do with their lives anyway. 


Have you made any progress toward getting what you and your parents want—an 
ethnically balanced school? 


Lisa: Yeah, we've tried, but we've been only partly successful. I mean, black and 
Puerto Rican kids have a different life to lead. For blacks and Puerto Ricans— 


they need a diploma. 


Have you talked to blacks and Puerto Ricans who say that? 


Lisa: Right. We have a white skin and that’s a privilege, so we can use it the 
way we want. So it’s scarier for them than for us to drop out and make it what- 


ever way you make it. 
Cathy: I mean society will at least accept us because we're white, you know. 
Lisa: And middle-class. 


Cathy: Well, naturally. 
Lisa: Two poor whites called me up. It’s almost as hard for them—lI'd say it’s as 
hard for them as it is for Puerto Ricans to drop out. 


What about the parents of these kids you've talked to? 
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Lisa: Of the black and Puerto Ricans? We haven't talked to them. Except for 
one—I spoke to one Puerto Rican father. But his kid isn’t coming into school 
because he’s not interested. His father is. 


Well, why should a black or Puerto Rican kid who needs a diploma so bad 
come to a risky school like this? 


List: Right. Well, that’s where we're having problems. But the Puerto Rican or 
black kids that we get that are interested are into revolution and beating down 
the school system. And you know, you could devote your life in this school to 
what you want. You do in school what you want. If you want, what you do in 
the school is to work on school strikes, organize. 


I was struck by someone’s remark that being in public school is a radicalizing 
experience. Why do you want everyone into free schools then? 


Lisa: You see, the schools destroy people. And like, you can take a prison up to 
a point. Like schools are prisons. When Huey Newton got out of prison, he was 
asked, “How does it feel to be free?” And he wasn’t free. It was just another 
prison. That’s the way it is in schools, too. You can take it up to a point. And 
you're radicalized the first day of school when the teacher tells you to take off 


that button you're wearing, Or to cut your hair or not show up again. You know, 
that’s all you need, 


Aren’t there laws? 


Lisa: There are laws, but the laws—you know. Who protects them? I mean, 
there are lawsuits, but it still happens. 


Then you feel that by making your school and by developing yourselves as in- 


dividuals, you're beating the system that way and you're saving your souls for the 
future. 


Lisa: And encouraging other people to drop out too. 
And the black revolutionary kids? 


Lisa: Well, they have to get themselves together. And you know there're black 
schools and lower East Side schools that are for blacks and Puerto Ricans, and 
they get themselves together and we get ourselves together. 


Cathy: One of our main ideas is that when we reach our limit of thirty kids and 
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we can't accept any more kids, we'll be trying to work with other kids to start 
their own schools—as many as possible. 

How did you decide that thirty kids would be the limit? 

Betsy: That’s all we could handle for space, and financially. 


And how do you decide which thirty kids it will be? 


Cathy: First come, first served. 


There are no entrance qualifications? 


Lisa: Uh-uh, But the ages are from 12 to 17. 


How do you handle disputes among yourselves? Do you vote? 

Lisa: No. 

Cathy: Yes, we do. None of us really agrees about— 

Lisa: We don’t raise our hands and vote. We usually say, “Well, is that agreed?” 
Cathy: And if somebody says, “No” — 


Lisa: Well, when we were discussing whether Lin was going to be full-time, we 
discussed it with Peter and we said, “Well, is it agreed that since only one person 
wants Lin as full-time then he should be part-time?” And everyone said, “Yes.” 
Cathy: That's majority rule. 


Do you foresee any areas in which you feel there might be serious splits? You 
can? What sort of things? 

Lisa: We had one a while ago concerning 'st daughter. See, we had de- 
cided that we weren't going to take any more white kids into the school, and 
there was a question of whether or not to let her in. A lot of us felt so strongly 
about the moral courage her family had shown. But then she decided not to 
come. She’s going to Y. 


Cathy: After we were arguing for three weeks— 


Lisa: It was a heated, heated argument. 


* A prominent pacifist and leader in the resistance to the war in Vietnam. 


The vast majority of kids don’t have parents with the values that your parents 
have. Do you think about those kids? Are they ever going to have a chance to get 
‘the kind of education that you're setting up for yourselves? 


Lisa: It’s got to be a personal decision on whether you're going to fight your par- 
ents. Last year my brother was involved in an alternate school. He and a girl 
were helping set it up. In mid-July they discovered that everybody was quitting 
the school except for the two of them. But come September when they adver- 
tised in the Voice and got a whole lot of students, this girl learned that her mother 
didn’t want her to go to the school. Her mother had registered her in the U.N. 
school. And she fought her mother and just refused to go there. And so she went 
to her school. You have to fight. 


_ Do you think other kids will be influenced by your idea of education? 


Lisa: Yes, we can expose them to it. We can help them and tell them what we've 
done. 


Vashti: It's sort of sad in my school. The kids realize what's happening, how 
they're being treated in the public schools. But they're so used to having it fed 
to them that they're just beyond doing anything about it. Instead of trying to 
make something new, they just kind of think about other things, like fights and 
little cliques and not going to classes. And those are the only things on their 
mind. But it wouldn’t really occur to them to make some— 


Lisa: But then you have to point it out to them. 

Vashti: A lot of them are past hope. 

Lisa: Nobody's past hope. 

Perhaps the public schools themselves will begin to be influenced by the kind of 
education you're creating for yourselves. 


Cathy: You'd never get it there. You could never do it. They wouldn’t give it to 
you. And even if they said they would give it to you, they wouldn’t go through 
with it. I mean they would just trick you. Anyway you wouldn’t be able to func- 
tion with 3000 kids. ... 

Lisa: Look at the size of this school! 


Cathy: ... and overcrowding and conditions like prisons. And there, 
schools, the whole idea is that it has to be given to you. No, 
You've got to get it yourself. 


in the public 
you've got to take it. 
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Is that also a responsibility in terms of the whole society? 


Vashti: You mean changing society? I don’t think anyone has to do it. But as in 
setting up the school—if you care about where you live and everything, you 
probably want to change it and make it better. 


Lisa: One of the responsibilities we're taking on is changing students’ lives, you 
know, making lives liveable for students, By starting our own school, we de- 
stroy the system. So that’s the responsibility we've taken. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The interview took place in July in a Manhattan apartment. Present were the 
full-time teachers of the school: Peter Leventhal, Elaine Louie, and David Nas- 
saw—and parents: Barbara Gittler, Jerry Graham, Jack Mamis, Peter Reid, Sema 
and Murray Salit, and Florence Winston. The interviewers were Ellen Solomon and 
Gregg Thomson of the Review. 


Let me ask you this: Why start the school in the first place? Weren't your chil: 
dren getting rather adequate education in their private schools or public 
schools? : 


Mr. Graham: No, no. Inadequate education. In every way. I personally don't be- 
lieve—to use John Holt’s term—in a “right answer” theory of education. Every- 
thing was wrong with their education. I wasn’t motivated terribly by student 
rights so much as the whole concept of the educational system, the whole 
educational relationship between student and teacher and student and school 
administration. 

Mr. Mamis: I think you can make a long case about how the administration and 
the teachers deprive students of their rights and use them, treating them as the 
enemy. We could go through that whole thing. But it goes after the ae that 
they are not being educated. The students don't feel like school is exciting, they 
don’t feel that this is the place they want to go in the morning, and, as soon as 
that feeling arises, the conflict which creates the rights issues comes up. So we — 
have all sorts of anecdotes about how their rights are infringed and the awful 
things the administrators did to assert their authority, but it still goes back to the 
fact that they weren't getting anything out of school. i 


In other words, yowre suggesting there wouldnt be any conflict of rights if 
the kids were really turned on by their education? 
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Mr. Mamis: Well, it’s really a question of the chicken and the egg, but the 
teachers that turn the kids on don’t have that kind of conflict, because they are un- 
derstanding. 


Mrs. Salit: I disagree with both of you and with the notion that you can separate 
kids’ rights from inadequate education. I think what happened was that in all of 
their educational experience, someone was always trying to negotiate something 
that was not negotiable, which was their rights. And each time this came up 
there was a conflict. First it caused mild trouble—they would stand up and 
claim their rights. Then it got to be the whole action that was going on in 
school—they, defending their rights, and the administration, trying to negoti- 
ate with them. 


What kind of rights are you referring to? 


Mrs. Salit: Well, I think that, by and large, one of the ways kids learn is to ask 
questions, and this is their right. However, each time a provocative question was 
asked, it was suppressed one way or other. First they say things like “That’s not 
in the curriculum; it’s not going to be on the test so we can’t deal with it.” Then, 
as it got worse, their attitude would be, “You're being very disruptive,” and then 
that led into all kinds of miserable— 


Mr. Mamis: Still, I think of Josh going to public school where there are allegedly 
all sorts of problems with rights and where he has a very straight English teacher 
who teaches the subject, but makes it so exciting he wants to go to that class. 
There's no rights issue about whether he does his homework; he willingly. fol- 
lows many traditional aspects of what's going on in that class, because the class 


is very stimulating. He’s treated much more like an adult than in the other 
classes. 


Mrs. Salit: I think that if rights are respected, education takes place. I don’t know 
what happened in this particular English class, but I would suspect that without 
it's ever being discussed, one person would have to be te. 


h specting the other per- 
son. They have to, in order to get anything out of it. 


Your children have gone to both public and 


; private schools. Is there a difference 
in terms of students rights? 


Mr. Mamis: There’s a distinct difference between the experience we had at the 
junior high school and the experience we had at the private school, where there 
seemed to be no rights whatsoever, No parental rights—it was conspicuous. You 
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paid your money, you signed a contract with the school, and in effect, you had 
nothing more to say about it. The Board of Trustees and the people they desig- 
nated to run the school had absolute control, whereas in the public school sys- 
tem you could scream and yell and say these people were responsible to you. 
You can’t say that in the private schools, and I think that affected the kids that I 
know at the private school. The parents couldn’t even help them, because the 
administration was so remote from them. And it created an entirely different 
attitude. I sense in my daughter who went to private school—‘I've got to get out of 
here so I can have my own school with my own rights’; whereas I sense in my 
son, who's fighting for his rights in the junior high school, that it is compensa- 
tory. He can say, “Next year I’m going to try to do this and try to do that.” 


Can the struggle for rights be an educational experience? 


Mrs. Salit: I don’t think kids should have to spend all their time proving to 
teachers and administration that they know what their rights are and they're go- 
ing to fight for them. It should just be an accepted thing. Otherwise the kids have 
to constantly prove their rights and there’s no time for education to take place. 


Mrs. Gittler: When Vashti and the children in her school demanded their right 
not to stand for the Pledge of Allegiance, it was the first time she really ran into 
a bureaucracy. And it involved suspension and legal battles and the courts. And 
the children knew they were being put upon for something that was their right 
to start with and it colored their whole relationship with the teachers and with 
the school. They became “troublemakers.” It affected their homework, their 
schoolwork, the interest the children had in their teachers. It just changed the 
whole atmosphere in the school. 

Are you saying that before the eruption there were no problems? 

Mrs. Gittler: Oh, there were many problems. But the kids were sort of battling 
it out, not knowing what the battle was all about, and suddenly they saw the 
whole problem: they had no rights at all according to the teachers and the sys- 
tem. They were battling for something they thought they had anyway, and they 
found that the system was really horrified that they thought they had these rights. 
So it became a really legal, heavy confrontation, apart from whether the teacher 
or the subject matter was really interesting or not. It certainly gave Vashti a whole 
other view of her school—in terms of herself and how much she could do herself, 
without the approval of the school, her teachers, grades, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Mamis: But I think it takes a good many years of battling on Vashti’s level 
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before you have some self-confidence that you know what your rights are and 

that you know where the teacher is denying them to you. And that you're right. 

You don’t run home to your parents and ask, “Did I do the right thing? I’m 
` afraid.” 


Mrs, Gittler: But you still sound as if the more sophisticated you get, the better 
a demander you are, whereas I think what Vashti and our kids seem to be saying 
now is, “We don’t want to have to demand any more. We don’t have to make 
these explicit demands. We want to start from where we should be.” 


Mr. Mamis: Yes, but I think that’s idealistic. Besides I think that there’s a whole 
learning experience, that the struggle is educational, that there’s something very 
exciting that these kids could develop for getting, as leaders of a school, more and 
more rights for the body of students. And I think really comes a point when the 
administration becomes so overbearing that these kids lose, they make no head- 
way. Then you have dropouts; you have, perhaps, a new school like this. Or if 
you're lucky, you have some relationship, some breakthrough with the adminis- 
tration and you start getting some rights. As soon as you start getting some, then 
you really have something exciting in the school, even though it may be miser- 
able and oppressive and all that. You start getting places. 


Mrs. Salit: But I saw Cathy in a very ugly position in her school. I felt that the 
struggle had caused her to lose interest in anything educational. There were 
many things that ordinarily would not have bothered her. Somehow the struggle 
became the most important thing, I felt it was having a destructive effect. 


Then do you think the Elizabeth Cleaners St. School will be a conflict-free ex- 
perience for the kids? Or will the fights be different? 


Mr. Reid: I think that they're only going to fight each other, 


Mr, Graham: Right. The fights will be individual rights versus rights of the 
group—and which comes first. 


Miss Louie: I can see your new school becoming very insular for the students, 
unless 99% of their activity occurs outside and they really become New Yorkers, 
so to speak. It’s possible that students will have no conflict simply because 
there would be enough time, enough patience, enough reason, enough famil- 
iarity between enough people that they can just go right through it. A radical 
attitude that might have developed would be totally smothered because their 
rights will be taken for granted. “We got it, and we're only 13, 14, or 15, and 
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we did it by ourselves.” In a sense that’s good, because they won't have personal 
struggles on a day-to-day level. On the other hand, the revolution isn't won, 
because it’s only going to affect maybe 20 kids at this moment, So probably 
their emphasis on using the city as a school is one of their most important 
premises. 


Your kids are undertaking a great deal. They're not starting just an individual- 
istic Summerhill-type school—they’re in the midst of an urban slum. Do you 
have fears for them? 


Mrs. Salit: Yes, I have certain fears. At the moment I’m in a fortunate position, 
because my child still talks to me. I don’t know how long this is going to last 
but, for example, the first weekend we were at school, there was an unfortunate 
incident. A young man had gone into one of the semi-abandoned buildings 
to get a refrigerator to bring to another apartment, and in the course of all 
of this, he was stabbed by the superintendent of the building. He came into our 
storefront and then was taken to a hospital. You know, everyone assured me 
that our kids were really all right. I wasn’t there, but I had the suspicion that 
my own daughter must have been upset by it, because though she may have 
read about these things in the newspaper, she had never witnessed anything 
like this. I felt certain she was disturbed by it. When we spoke about it, she 
admitted that she had been frightened by it, and at that point I asked her if she 
felt that she really wanted to be a pioneer in this sort of thing. And she said 
that if she had a choice, she would rather go into a school like this that was al- 
ready established; however, there was also something very exciting about 
starting it herself. And that, yes, if I would stick close by she would want to do it. 
And I assured her, too, that at any point she felt she wasn’t capable of handling 
a situation like this, that we could change it. ‘And I meant it. And that wouldn’t 
mean that she would have to go back into any institution-type school. We 
would just find something else. But, yes, my kid was scared, and I think she’s 
still apprehensive about what’s going to take place there in September. And I 
think we are, too. 


Mrs. Gittler: I found that a lot of the goals of starting a school like this—which 
were very much to do with education and learning—became very pietred when 
it came to community. Because really she felt, and I certainly dick cea re 
I'm a parent, and they're only 12 or 13—that the fear involved in choosing a place 
that's a very dangerous neighborhood to start with, became part of what the 
school was about. And that worried me because I felt what the kids wanted in 
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terms of education was being very mixed together with what the parents in the 
community wanted in terms of the community in which they had lived for a long 
time. And I felt that it went a long way toward diminishing the actual educa- 
tional goal—“What are we going to learn and how are we going to learn it?” and 
“Who are our teachers going to be?” and “There’s a whole world of things we want 
to learn about.” It became very involved with—‘‘What are we doing for the com- 
munity?” and “Can we cope with this?” and “And are we going to be afraid or are 
we not?” and “What are we going to do when a junkie walks in the store?” Which I 
really felt was aside from the weight of starting a new school, and becoming truants, 
and bucking the whole system. And raising money was a great extra burden. 


Mrs. Salit: I have those fears that you mentioned, but I don’t have the fear that 
something was happening that took the place of what the kids had set out to do. 
Those kids had the best lesson in city government that they will ever have. Let's 
face it, Like, the guy who was stabbed brought charges against the superinten- 
dent. The superintendent was let off, the hospital wouldn’t accept the wounded 
man, he was sent off to the Tombs with forty-five stitches, and his bail was put at 
$2500. How could the kids escape learning from that experience? 


Mr. Salit: Barbara, you made it sound as if we guided the kids into this store- 
front, If you remember the several meetings before that when nothing was being 
accomplished, the kids unanimously agreed that what was the sense of talking 
about a white, middle-class school if we were to be a street school, and that we 
better find some way of doing something so that we had some balanced composi- 
tion. The feeling then was that the best way to go out and get this was to 
literally go out and establish ourselves in the areas that we wanted to do the 
recruiting. So we didn’t say, “Let's go to the most dangerous neighborhood in 
New York City.” We said, “Let's 80 to a place that does represent the kind of 
ethnic balance that we're seeking, establish ourselves as 


i part of this community.” 
I think that that was the reason for doing it. 


Mrs. Gittler: I just know that many times Vashti would come home and talk 
about the girls being worried about walking out in the street. Men would come 
by and, you know, they hadn’t gone through this with men looking at them that 
way, or coming up close to them, or coming on to them and they didn’t under- 
stand the language these men were speaking, which was a whole new thing. And 
1 feel that to a child—12 or 13 years old—it becomes a thing wholly apart from their 
educational process. 


I feel that the weight of learning and establishing a new kind of learning is 
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very grave. It really is. I don’t take that for granted for one second. They haven't 
been in a situation where they've chosen their own life styles or their own sub- 
ject matter or their own course of learning before. And add to that a kind of 
fear of walking out of the school into the street. 


Mr. Mamis: They've chosen their own life style for years, they've picked what 
they want to learn for years, they pick what kind of clothes they want to wear. 
Of course, they do—you just don’t recognize it. : 


Mrs. Salit: I think what Barbara says is right. I think that if a kid is living in fear 
of something he really can’t learn too much. 


Mr. Mamis: You didn’t hear what I said. What I said was that these kids have for 
many years picked their own life style. They pick the kinds of clothes they like, 
they pick the kind of hairdo they want, they choose the kind of books they 
want to read, they think what they like. You don’t recognize it as picking their 
own life style because it remains under your wing. 


Mrs. Gittler: I have yet to meet one child in this group whose life style doesn’t 
reflect the views of the parent. 


Mr. Mamis: In other words, they can’t make choices if they relate to their par- 
ents’ choices? 


Mrs. Gittler: I'm not saying that at all. I’m saying they haven't really been on 
their own yet. 

Mr. Mamis: I’m saying, quite clearly, they have made a number of choices as to 
what they like in life. And they have been doing that since they've been in- 
fants. I think that’s what children do. They make those choices. And I think what 
frightens the parents now is that those choices now take on an gga of being 
independent of their parents at an earlier age than we expected it would hap- 
pen. And we're relatively unprepared for it. ; 

Mrs. Gittler: What really frightens me is that something very important to my 
daughter, choosing her own kind of education, which I think she can handle, is 
extended to her choosing the kind of fear that she has to live with. 


Miss Louie: On the one hand, to refer to your comment about the girls’ not 
being able to understand men rapping with them on the streets, i Probably 
was in Spanish. But on the other hand, the function of the school will literally 
be to explain the whole Machismo concept to them. Instinctually my feeling 
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about the area was that it is not mini-skirt area, and the girls can make that 
decision in and of themselves. 


Mr. Mamis: You make value judgments about the kinds of fears these kids have. 
They also have fears if the college president walks in the door. Or if Governor 
Rockefeller walked in the door, they would have fears. They have fears when 
they have to call someone to help to raise money. They have to learn how to 
deal with these real things. And if they learn, if they can say with some con- 
fidence, “I’m no longer afraid to call some rich businessman on the phone and 
ask him for money,” it’s the same kind of solution that can say, “I’m no longer 
afraid to walk down that block. I know what these men are going to do.” 


Mr. Graham: I don't see how we can separate education in the classroom from life. 
To me that’s what's been wrong with all of the schools. Kids have been told, “You 
must learn what's in these paragraphs. Don’t worry about life. That’s not your 
problem, you'll learn for life later.” And now to me, this school offers a chance 
for a kid to be as dumb as he may have to be in order to learn something, make 
as many mistakes, be as open, go through whatever he has to go through. I be- 
lieve that kids get scared in the hall of a private high school when a guy, suitably 
tough-looking, comes up and threatens a girl. One way or another, life is learn- 
ing how to cope with that, with the guidance of teachers sensitive enough to see 
the problem and work with it. 


' Have you created procedures for dealing with disagreements among you? Are 
there certain guarantees you have formalized for the individual rights of the kids, 
parents, and teachers? 


Mr. Leventhal: You know this came up at—I can’t remember what meeting—but 
this came up in general terms of conversation. In one meeting a boy was very 
insistent that these things get written down. But the general feeling in the 
group was that we don't really have to write them down because actually we're all 
working together, So you don’t need to prescribe ways in which you can or can- 
not do certain things. And it occurs to me now that this is the only right that 
really exists—the right to have some sort of sympathetic correspondence. 
But at that time at that meeting—I may be wrong, maybe I picked this up 
wrong—but at that time the general feeling was that there was really no reason 
to describe exactly what the rights of individual persons were. 


Mrs. Salit: But at every meeting somebody said we’ye got to identify our roles 
in this. This came up at every meeting. 
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Mr. Reid: You mean the students didn’t want to write down a list. They wanted 
no part of laws, government structure, formality, even the vote. 


Mr. Leventhal: Yes, and there’s a very serious, classical, anarchic sort of feeling 
in terms of students getting together. I taught at a private school, and even 
there there’s the feeling that if this state apparatus weren't there, then we 
wouldn’t have to talk about this shit all the time. 

It seems to me that the aspiration in this situation is to reach that point. 
The possibilities are such that you can reach that point, whereas in the other 
situation, no matter what you do, you can’t. All the other schools tend to isolate 
them as units and not allow them to get together. 


Mr. Mamis: I think that what creates whatever conflicts we’ve had so far is the 
desire of some students who feel very strongly that other students don’t under- 
stand the community spirit and are being divisive and that they can’t cope with 
it. “Why haven't they cooperated? Why aren’t they coming into the thing in- 
stead of setting up a barrier?” 


Have the students faced a situation that divided them? 


Mr. Mamis: There was a meeting called to interview a teacher. Some students 
who didn’t come to that interview insisted that, before any decision could be 
made, that they should also interview, and that it wasn’t fair. Those who had 
attended felt the meeting had been openly announced, that they had met as a 
community group, and that their choices, feelings, and opinions should be ac- 
cepted as a community choice of opinion without the others feeling offended. 
But they scheduled another interview. 

I have the feeling that they don’t want something divisive to come up, and 
they're willing to go through that extra effort to keep it going as a community. 
They really want everybody to be feeling much the same about these things. 


Mr. Graham: No, I don’t think that at all. I think they're very shrewd and are 
really quite sensitive to that. The strong sense of who's uptight about learning 
specific things, uptight about the dangers, uptight about the money—they know 
that already. 


Have there been any divisions between the parents and children? Have the kids 
wanted things you didn’t? 


Mr. Mamis: I felt considerable surprise when the students began to assert the de- 
mands for the rights that they wanted. “We want to pick our own teachers. We 
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want to make that kind of decision.” None of which I necessarily would have 
objected to, And I don’t know if any other parent really would have objected, 
but it came very abruptly. It came all of a sudden. 


Mr. Graham: Remember the tenor of us getting together at first—all of us getting 
together, and of the kids getting increasingly frustrated and increasingly losing 
their voice at these meetings and finally pulling themselves together and say- 
ing, “Well, finally, these are the rights we're going to have.” And they really did 
that. All of a sudden, they made that shift, asserted the rights that they wanted, 
and they have not backed down in any sense. 


Mrs. Gittler: I personally started feeling that it was important to identify goals 
in this vein, because we were headed for unncessary trouble. If we were going to 
inflict what we thought was right for the school on the kids— 


Mr. Mamis: Are you confusing what we think is right for the school with what our 
rights are as parents? In this school we have evolved a role because we were there 
at the beginning. We existed as parents, we helped them. Whatever our role in 
the school really is, I think we're still going to have enormous problems about our 
roles as parents. A lot of these things about what we feel should be going on at 
the school really are going to come up a lot of times. But we really have a role as 


part of the school. We exist as part of the school. We even want to be students in 
class. 


Mrs. Gittler: That's up to the kids to decide. I don’t think they’ve— 


Mr. Mamis: Whatever it is, I throw that out as my feeling. I think that those things 


are going to come up, but we're still part of the school. We are a part of the 
school in a lot of ways. 


Mrs. Salit: I think what's happening in our school is that they have discovered 
that they can’t do a lot of things by themselves. But unlike a public school or a 
private school where it would be pointed out to them, I think that we took an- 
other posture in this case. I don’t know how we did it, but I don’t find any ani- 
mosity between the kids and myself. But I also know that in order to get certain 
things going, I have to set the date, I have to call them to remind them— 


Mr. Mamis: But they also plan meetings on their own and tell us when they're 


scheduled. They're developing their roles, and one of our roles is to help them. 


They're at ease with the roles that we have so far as long as we have not been 
domineering. 


I feel considerably different about the situation than I did when I started. I 
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feel probably more extreme than anybody else. I feel that Lisa right now in her 
own head could very well operate without the school with my consent. I think 
she’d do a lot of the things that the school has in mind as an educational objec- 
tive by herself if the school didn’t materialize. I think that at some point they 
don't need academic learning, or they have to be made to see the world as ap- 
prentices, and they have to start functioning that way. And what I see her doing 
within this school is learning how to find out what she'd like to do, try out dif- 
ferent things, mature. That’s what I hope she'd develop in this school. 


You say the kids are making all decisions themselves. How would you feel if 
they decided that they wanted to turn the school into a community center—a 
center for dropouts or an abortion advice center or something like that? 


Mr. Graham: I do feel that 13, 14, even 15-year-olds, as most of these are, should 
have their rights to learn, should have much, much freedom. They also should 
have responsible, sympathetic adult direction that they can look to and re- 
spond to. I just am not prepared to turn a kid loose and say, “There’s the 
world, go get it!” I think that the teachers will be all important in this school. 
And I think that kids want to learn. I think that people basically want to learn. 
The first thing you want to do is learn. I don’t believe these kids are turned off 
from learning. They just want to learn in a reasonable way. 

But I’m worried about knowledge. I’m worried about interest in education 
and learning and the learning process. Yes, I’m concerned about that. And I 
would not be terribly thrilled—though I don’t believe that teachers would be in 
favor—if the kids decided, “Well, let’s stop being a school and we will be an 
abortion center, or a dropout thing.” Yet I think that almost any project can be 
so framed to encompass a lot of learning skills. I think that through, for instance, 
a dropout center my kid could learn a bit more about math, and, in eae to do 
a dropout center correctly, do some research and study up on what is going sa 
And by its very nature he would have to read. All the learning potential is 
there. 

Mr. Reid: Sometimes there’s conflict between what they want to learn and what 
parents think they should learn. 


Mr. Graham: Yes, I'm prepared for that. I don’t have a set of preconceived things 
that I want Jeff or anybody to know on coming out of school. I don’t believe 
many of us knew much when we came out of school. I think that those of us 


who were lucky only knew how to learn. 
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Then you don’t feel you have a right to say to your child, “Look, I really think 
this is more important than that” or “You need a sense of how the past relates to 
the present”? 


Mr. Mamis: I have a right to say, and have said, in loud tones, “God damn it, you 
never heard of Debs?” or “What the hell, they went through that in the go's!” 
and all that, I expressed some shock that he didn't know the historical similari- 
ties between what had gone on and what he was trying to do. But in realistic 
terms he is, nevertheless, learning the same thing, developing how he feels about 
those problems, as if, or better than, had he read them in a book. It'll be a harder 
lesson and he'll make more mistakes, but he'll know much more strongly how 
he feels in practical situations about it than he would from having learned it from 
a book. That would be marvelous—if they could read the whole historical per- 
spective and apply it to what is going on, But they can’t—there’s no time to do 
both things. You're given a choice. I feel much differently about the choice I’ve 
made now than I would have two years ago, and I really feel what they want to 
do is a more exciting thing. It makes them more exciting, makes them better peo- 
ple. 


Do you feel that the age differences among the students should sometimes in- 
fluence what happens to them individually? 


Mr. Mamis: There are things I can see coming up which would give me great dif- 
ficulty. I would feel differently with a twelve-year-old than with a fifteen-year-old. 


Mr. Salit: 1 guess that would depend upon what the parents’ and child’s previous 
experience was. Normally you would say, “Hey, we have a twelve-year-old. 
What are we exposing her and ourselves to?” But based on our years of private 
school education, we are now willing to try this, to try it wholeheartedly. A year 
from now you might find me being more vocal about saying no to the things I 
didn’t like that occurred, At this particular point, I can’t honestly say I can antici- 
pate any no because I'm committed to try anything. In our minds it can only be 
better, It can’t be worse, and if we remain free and open about this— 


Mr. Mamis: You were asking a specific question about age. If the teacher orients 
Lisa towards a dramatic group that's functioning, and the director says, “We're 
going out of town for a month, and we need our apprentices to come on up for 
the scenery,” I would be apprehensive. I would say no to a twelve-year-old—but 
not to a fifteen-year-old. 
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Mrs. Gittler: I would say no about going down to the Lower East side by herself 
at midnight. 


Mrs. Salit: The way I see the school there’s no reason a child should be asked to 
do something that’s not appropriate. In other words, Lisa, who’s fifteen, will be 
doing things far different from Cathy in certain areas and in others they might 
be doing similar things. But I’m going to assume that Elaine will get to know my 
child well enough to know just what she can do and what she can't do and where 
to direct her and where not. I don’t know that there's an age appropriateness 
for this type of school. I would say that this is the proper role of the school for any 
child at any age. 


Mr. Mamis: I think this is true even in terms of rights. After our lawsuit the prin- 
cipal said, “Well, if you complained about the food in the lunchroom, I could 
understand that, Next thing you know, the kindergarten kids are going to be 
petitioning.” He thinks as if there is an age distinction as to who is entitled to 
rights. The distinction is: if you can articulate what you want and what you feel 
you're entitled to, you're old enough to get it. If you recognize the problem, then 
you've got a right to that. So I think that that holds true to this kind of school 
too. If you come home in the fourth grade or fifth grade and say “I'm bored,” 
you've recognized something that should be dealt with by the parent. 


Will age differences influence individual reactions to the freedom in this 
School? 


Mrs. Salit: Cathy is experiencing a kind of total freedom in the summer camp 
she’s at now. And she was frustrated by this freedom that has with it the kind of 
responsibility she wasn’t aware of. So last week she came home for a day to talk 
with me. She kept talking about needing authority. This really isn't what she 
meant. What she really meant was that she'd been given this banana split—every- 
thing she’d ever wanted—and she couldn't zero in on anything. She wanted her 
counsellor in a sense to say to her, “Okay, it’s time to go to weaving.” At the same 
time she didn’t want her counsellor to do that, because three days from now, she 
may not need that any more. So she was terribly conflicted with the SPEA 
of having genuine total freedom. We talked about it for a day and she couldn't 
wait to get back. Once she understood what was bothering her and once she under; 
stood that it might take her the whole summer to get used to it, she was all right. 


You mentioned boredom. Will this school eliminate it? 
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Mrs, Salit: I seem to remember in an early discussion about the school, people 
mentioned that some students might just come in and sit around for weeks and 
weeks not doing anything. Will we be able to tell if this is “boredom” or some- 
thing else? 


Mr. Graham: I think we've overemphasized this boredom issue. I think that’s one 
of the rights, and I don’t think we're going to eliminate boredom by any means. 
That’s one reason that I want my kid in this school—so he won't be bored. But 
I think boredom is an intellectual decision. 


Mrs. Salit: Jerry, there's something though about boredom that frightens me. If 
a kid understands what’s happening to him, that’s one thing. But these kids are 
coming from a pretty rigid kind of experience. And that transition can be a 
frightening one for them if they don’t understand where they're at. 


Mr. Mamis: One of the things that happened to them in public or private schools 
was the sense that when they were bored, they felt themselves becoming disrup- 
tive. 

Mr. Graham; And that they were failing. 


Mr. Mamis: And they were failing, They felt like they were becoming trouble- 
makers, Josh would come home and say, “I'm so bored, I can feel myself about to 
cause trouble in the class.” 


Mr. Graham: Being bored was causing trouble, 


Mr, Mamis: So that at least in the area of being bored, in this school you can 
relax and— 


Mrs, Salit: But there are all kinds of different kids in this situation. I don't 
think Cathy would react that way. I think that it would frighten her to think 
that she wasn’t accomplishing something. That has been her only experience: 
you work, you achieve, you get a mark. And although it’s the very thing she 
wants to escape, it is not a simple thing to unlearn. Some kids can go through a 


period of floundering and waiting to find themselves, some kids may not be 
able to. 


Mr. Graham: All I was saying is that they have a right to do that. That’s a right 
for those who have to do it that way. 


Mrs. Salit: I think it’s essential, however, to realize that there are children who 
will benefit through a period of floundering. But there are other children who 
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will be worried by it. I hope the teachers will be sensitive to this and help TE 
children through it. 


Then does the parent have a right to go to the teacher and say, “My child i 
miserable and frightened about being bored, and you've got to do somethin, 
about it.” 


Mrs. Salit: I would say it would be largely up to the parent. I guess I would have 
to grit my teeth for a while and wait. 


' 
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“I propose that the university community become part of the resistance move- 
ment in the United States. It must actively oppose those vast power relationships 
in the nation which refuse to read the signs of the times and insist upon business 
as usual... Indeed, it must define a new basis for survival and assume the risks 


of such definition, confident that in the process it will discover its nature and 
role for these times.” 


ANTONY MULLANEY 


Every society should be sensitive to the source of those cues which most accurately 
indicate its nature and direction, It is the position of this paper that youth in 
general and students in particular have been the most important single source of 
such information in the last decade, Not only has youth done more to alert the 
larger society to those issues which affect its viability, but it also has risked more 
in the process of doing so. Many have died in their efforts to communicate. 

These efforts have not resulted in major successes 
remains nonetheless, The Civil Rights struggles of the early 60's could have 
alerted us to the inevitability of Watts and Newark and what is to come. The 


resistance movement in the later 60's could have alerted us to Kent State and 
what is to come, There 


is a continuum involving the sit-in and Newark, the 
draftcard burning and Kent State—and what is to come. 


The sustained interaction of these cues and the values associated with them 


» but the value of the cues 
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constitutes what may be termed the “student movement.” One's reaction to this 
movement will depend in large part on one’s attitude toward the values it mani- 
fests. The assumption here is that those values are in tune with the qualities 
of a free society and appropriate as a basis for the world-wide unity so urgently 
needed at this moment in history. Joseph Katz finds that there are recurrent 
themes in youth movements, including Opposition to bureaucratic organization 
of human life, opposition to the sacrifice of moral, emotional, intellectual, and 
aesthetic values to material expansion, and a desire for a deeper unity with all 
peoples.t And these values are found in students who most studies agree are 
among the brightest intellectually and most mature psychologically. It is not 
strange that students demand an education which is more relevant to their 
values, that they abhor war as an instrument of national policy, that they iden- 
tify with oppressed peoples, that they are communitarian and anti-authoritarian, 
These qualities, together with the beginning attempts to work out their impli- 
cations in choice of life-style and in choice of careers, disprove the claim fre- 
quently voiced by officialdom that students want only to tear down—that they 
provide no alternatives, nothing positive. Students are filled more with anguish 
than rage. 

The positive aspect of this value-structure can be seen from another point of 
view as well. At a time when unity on the basis of continuity in cultural, reli- 
gious, and social variables is proving impossible, youth are proposing a value 
system that places people before all else—even before flag and property. Of 
course, if we look more deeply at our roots, this insistence need not seem so discon- 
tinuous. This is why it is not enough to accuse students of failing to accept his- 
tory and culture as human products. They are indeed willing to act as respon- 
sible for this history and culture, but they do not see continuity and radical 
change as mutually exclusive. h 

It is becoming clear to young people that the quality of life in America (and, 
because of American influence, in much of the world) is not so much the result 
of a mistake which the “System” has made. Rather, it is intrinsic to the System 
that certain key directions have been initiated within it. And so the decion 
making apparatus of this system must be resisted and opposed, especially in its 
politico-economic aspects. Where many of the adult generation (especially 


1“The Student Activists: Rights, Needs and Powers of Student Undergraduates,” New Dimen- 
sions in Higher Education (Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 1967). 
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the working class) trace the problems and difficulties they experience to “hard 
times,” or at most to “the war,” growing numbers of their children see that life 
in the United States is now so organized that we are no longer heading in a 
direction that exalts people over things (quite apart from the question of whether 
we were ever so oriented). Vietnam is not a mistake. It is an inevitability, given 
the fundamental orientation of American institutions. This is why President 
Nixon was correct, even if for the wrong reasons, when he termed the Kent 
State tragedy “inevitable.” 

The students assess matters in terms of structures and institutions and power 
relationships. They reject (and fear) the bureaucratization which even their 
elders admit threatens to overwhelm us. They are in favor of power and oppose 
control, and so stand over against modern society itself. They oppose coercion 
with the human right to contest, and especially the right to contest the decisions 
of the managers made independently of the people whose lives are affected by 
such decisions. This is why the student movement is a world-wide phenomenon 
—everywhere, the young are denying to those who have “made it” the right to 
determine their future. Within the university, students resent the fact that edu- 
cational models have been provided not by educators (much less themselves), 
but by decision-makers acting out a cold war scenario and 
on the basis that the role of the university is to act as a feeder for its misconcep- 
tions. They regard much of the direction the university is taking as anti-life, 
anti-people. They still hope to resist and ultimately end the process which some 
of their elders feel “must run until it consumes those who think they run it.” 

At this point, I would like to clarify some of my basic assumptions. The first 
is that ours is a society characterized by non-responsiveness to well-documented 
and recognized major problems. There is at present no major institution in 
American life which has assumed a stance at 
of our ills. My purpose is to urg 
ing full well the currency of th 
justice has never been greater, 
is now available to effect ch 


constructing policies 


all proportionate to the magnitude 
e the university to assume such a stance, know- 
e official line that government concern over in- 
that the Revolutionary War is over and the ballot 
ange, and that much student unrest is traceable 
to faculty members who abdicate responsibility. The last phrase, a frequent alle- 
gation by high government officials, betrays an inadequate notion of conflict 
management and ignores the objective data which support many of the student 
grievances. It also leads up a blind alley, as does an exclusively analytical ap- 
proach to campus unrest—an approach which limits itself to dissecting protests 
and separating the participants onto a continuum of bad guys and good guys. 
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Meanwhile the problem gets worse as decision-makers are fed bits of material 
which justify inadequate responses in line with prior commitments to certain 
power relationships. (A case in point: the placid state of affairs at Brigham Young 
University enables President Nixon and his advisors to ignore the substance of the 
Heard report.) 

Another assumption is that conflict within various parts of the university can 
increase the integrity of the whole. However, the management of conflict requires 
methods which are proportionate to the magnitude of the conflict, e.g., how long 
the causes of conflict have been known and unattended to, what human needs 
are involved, the nature of the protagonists, and the kind of power each brings 
to the conflict situation. 

A third assumption, well-documented, is that American universities are not 
free at all, but beholden to power bases inimical to much of what the university 
is supposed to represent. The constitution and role of boards of trustees, factors 
operative in deciding on research and curriculum, the professor-entrepreneur— 
there is no need to belabor this point. The students feel that they have been 
“had.” They know now that someone other than educators is calling the shots 
in the “pursuit of truth.” The “free” university has gone the way of “free” soci- 
ety, “free” world, and “free” enterprise. Once the respected base of operations 
in the early 60’s, the university has now become part of the problem. It is no longer 
(if it ever was) a neutral locus where someone may stand in effective opposition 
to other institutions. This is why talk of resolving student unrest on the basis of 
a “university of volunteers,” with only those allowed to be present who “desire 
to learn,” is without substance. One cannot speak of “volunteers” in a society 
whose universities are the sole ticket to opportunity, where research and curricu- 
lum are so determined by non-educators, and where the university as landlord, 
employer, consultant, lender, and intruder influences so many lives. 

I also assume that much of the university community supports the belief that 
material well-being is insufficient for personhood. The community would 
support the belief that persons are prior to things; that man is more oan imper- 
sonal relationships to the complex of structures around him; that he is meant 
to be more a creator than a consumer; that community control is more important 
than the wisdom of the technocrats; that human needs should take precedence 
over destructive capability in the implementation of newer technologies; and that 
directly questioning decision-makers is more honest than accepting the stalling 


tactics of their functionaries. i 
Another assumption pertains to the sociological status of the young, especially 
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the young student: the larger society is seeking to create a youth without power, 
without identity, and without necessity. Given this basis for conflict, it is no 
wonder that the young have emerged in roles not planned by the elders. When 
Fortune Magazine suggests to business firms that they acquire an image of social 
consciousness as a method to entice bright students, it is proposing a price far 
below what many students are demanding. 
It would be a mistake to regard the preferred style of many students merely as 
a marginal phenomenon. There appears to be a great deal of affinity among 
students the world over and between students and the cultural thrust of much 
of the third world. Indeed, Mr. Nixon’s “silent majority” is a minority when the 
student world and the third world are considered. The draft-resistance commu- 
‘nity’s first “sanctuary” for a young AWOL in Boston also involved, quite natu- 
rally, a telegram of support for the students in France in the uprising of 1968. 
_ The “Battle of Telegraph Avenue” in Berkeley began as a sign of solidarity with 
__ the French students. And many American students would agree with the open- 
-ing line of the “Appeal from the Sorbonne”: “There are no student problems.” 
That is, we are adults; we are workers. “Sons” and “daughters” are less and less 
visible, Any hope that the student phenomenon can be attributed to a generation 
gap, or adolescent unrest, or to an unconscious hatred of parents is indeed un- 
i founded, nor is there much evidence to support such explanations as boredom, 
unconscious guilt, an inability to cope with affluence, or a youthful freedom to 
_ experiment with life-styles. Some of these factors may indeed be operative in 


varying degrees, but it is my position that other factors are the critical deter- 
minants. As Milo Van Djilas has remarked, 


_ The current rebellion of the young is the first world movement that did not originate in 
the mind of some genius, or from some leading center, but rather from a general resis- 
Be to bureaucratic aggrandizement and consumer materialism, to the atomic cata- 
clysm and the failure to find solutions to ideological, national, racial, and moral issues.? 


_ This decription of the young leads to a further assumption that the youth 
movement with which the university must become allied can embrace the large 
; numbers and exclude (in its political relationships) that small percentage which 

seeks: to destroy until chaos results, The university must survive until it is deter- 
ned whether it can exercise an appropriate role in the crisis facing American so- 


Milovan Djilas 


Sh UNSA 
udent Revolutionaries and the New Left,” Cross Currents, Spring, 1970, 
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ciety. A university community of resistance would therefore include students who 
obstruct and who may responsibly conclude that destruction of property is neces- 
sary in a given situation—but it would also include the large numbers who feel 
resentment and anger and powerlessness and who, if they were united in a posture 
of resistance with the more radical, would lessen the need for obstruction and — 
destruction.’ 

A number of “system activists,” who believe change can come by working 
through proper channels, appear ready to join the “radical activists,” who believe 
that change comes ordinarily through mass action, including disruption. What 
is important to realize is that both groups are frequently interested in the same 
changes to begin with. It is of these groups that the community of resistance can 


be composed. 
I propose that the university community become part of the resistance movement 


in the United States, It must actively oppose those vast power relationships in the 
nation which refuse to read the signs of the times and insist upon business as usual. 
And it must continue to do so until these relationships are altered in such a way 
that the values expressed in the student movement become institutionalized. This 
means that the university must consider the cost of the direction it has taken in the 
last twenty-five years. It must be willing to sever old ties and unafraid to form new 


® There is no intrinsic value in applying a numbers game to assess the student movement, The 
critical cues of any politico-cultural revolution will never be broad-based at first, However, since 
President Nixon and his top advisors have expressed disappointment in the Heard Report be- 
cause they claim it bases recommendations on too narrow a band of students, perhaps it would 
be useful to mention certain data in this regard, A recent Harris poll (taken between May 20 
and May 28, 1970) of over 800 undergraduates in 50 four-year colleges reveals the following: i 
1) By 70-25%, college students agree that “America will be in trouble as long as it continues its 
arrogant, imperialist policies,” 
2) By 65-32% they feel that “our troubles stem 
our way of life.” ; ie, 
3) By 81-17% they say that “until the older generation comes to understand the new priorities 
and life-style of the young, serious conflict is going to continue. ; f i 
4) By 76-22% they deny that “except for a few radicals, most young Americans are satisfied with 
the direction in which America is heading.” 
Other findings are instructive. Whereas two years ago only 29% of college students respected 


a young man mort, rather than less, for resisting the draft, this poll found that by 57% to 23%, 


th i ted. The poll also indicated that 58% of the students believe 
E e zS fy themselves as liberals or far left, 


the U.S. has become a highly repressive society and 52% classi 
What is also interesting i that 44% of the “middle-of-the-road” students and 41% of the con- 
servatives and far-right students agree that the “United States has become a highly repressive 


society.” If conditions warranted, 79% of the respondents would march in a demonstration, 49% 


would defy school authorities, 40% would participate in civil disobedience, 36% would be willing 
to go to jail, and 30% willing to violate the law. Clearly, we are speaking about a significant 


number of students. 


from making economic competition the basis of 
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ones. It must offend those very institutions which now seem necessary for its sur- 
vival, Indeed, it must define a new basis for survival and assume the risks of such a 
definition, confident that in the process it will discover its nature and role for these 
times. 

The most critical business of education today is to become a center of dissent 
and resistance in itself and an interpreter of such behavior to the public. If no 
major institution in the United States broadens the base of the resistance, now 

limited mostly to the young, then deeper polarization and more frequent vio- 
lence will occur, and a society alienated from its most intelligent and sensitive 
youth will find itself increasingly in critical straits. True, resistance will invite 
a storm of protest from both inside and outside the university. It will not be easy 
to take sides and at the same time to educate the public to the fact that, far from 
being a time for destruction, this is a time for building ever further on deeply 
esteemed values—that student “disruption” is an attempt to herald a set of values 
Which, contrary to the impression conveyed by the communications media, faith- 
fully represent the direction of the human venture, and constitute the basic stuff 
of education. Fidelity to such values will mean, as it has in the past, a redistribu- 
tion of power. We pay dearly for our visions of the future. On the other hand, 
resistance will also be the most effective stance against that minority which is 
committed more to disruption than anything else. Those for whom violence is a 
value and total shutdown a goal cannot accomplish their ends by themselves. An 
unresponsive university is the necessary collaborator. 

So far, in its attempts to be “neutral,” 
resist change in power relationships. Its 
one examines the inter-connectedness of 
provide a far greater guarantee of auto; 
with other institutions along with the fı 
necessary, If a resistance attitude were 


the university has sided with those who 
autonomy is highly questionable when 
American institutions. Resistance would 
nomy, for it stresses an interdependence 
reedom to stand over against them when 
adopted, for example, universities would 
guidelines for acceptable political ac- 


Tesistance is especially appropriate in the 
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United States where the government and corporations are essentially reactive 
institutions, unlikely to initiate change or assume a protagonist role with students. 
If the base of the student protest were broadened to include an institution which 
heretofore had been a part of the government-business bloc, then the dynamics 
of a powerful lobby might be activated and meaningful change initiated. Perhaps 
the university would find that once it assumes the stance of resistor it would in 
turn free those persons in government and corporations who themselves are wish- 
ing for an institutional vehicle to initiate the change heralded in the student pro- 
test movement. Then the base of resistance would be broadened still further. 


The Resistance Model 


My intention here is to indicate briefly some of the areas wherein the resistance 
model could apply. 


Corporate Activities 


At the corporate level, an attitude of resistance demands at the outset that the 
university divest itself of all stock and other holdings that are in opposition to 
the university's commitment to personhood in community. Moreover, the univer- 
sity would no longer be available for research and consulting roles whose ends 
differ with the quality of life it proposes in its seminars and classrooms. The re- 
sistance attitude would also mean the establishment of an anti-placement service, 
by which certain agencies, businesses, and industries would be actively opposed 
as prospective employers due to the contradiction between the nature of the em- 
ployment and the values professed in the university. 

Such actions would be a first step in signifying to the decision-making appara- 
tus in America that the “No!” is becoming louder. 


Curriculum: Activities of Faculty and Students 


Curriculum reform is more than a refinement of old techniques—it must reflect 
a basic change in values and orientations. A curriculum of resistance might be 
based on the assumption that a re-distribution of national wealth is a sine qua non 
for any worthwhile attack on social problems. It should include research on 
methods of disentangling American institutional life so that autonomous, critical 
institutions might emerge in a system of checks and balances. Such activity would 
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include the drafting of legislation to bring about change and the development 
of effective lobbying techniques. Students would also be encouraged to alert other 
segments of the population to the significance of the research. Being action- 
oriented the curriculum would include the evolution of the more humane institu- 
tions of the future. Research in the art of institutional change, the communication 
of dissent to various publics, and more creative non-violent methods of protest are 
only some of the concerns which such a curriculum might exhibit. In any case, 
students as well as everybody else must be confronted constantly with the need to 
humanize everything they do—even the act of disruption. There should always be 
a marked contrast between student disruption and that of the decision-makers. 
The university must learn from the “free university” movement. It should pro- 
vide facilities and other resources to students and others who wish to be free to 
experiment in learning. Experiences within this setting might well provide the 
most rapid path to appropriate reforms within the university itself. For example, 
it is within such a non-university that education could begin to divest itself of the 
hyper-rationalism that has come to be regarded as the heart of “higher-learning.” 
Certainly the notion of university activity should be broadened to allow fac- 
ulty to become members of other communities more directly involved with resis- 
tance, The university community should support them financially and protect 
their rights to tenure, The support should follow them into court through such 
means as participating in legal defense committees, raising funds for bail, provid- 
ing legal assistance, and educating the public to the issues involved. Students, as 
members of the community, should be supported and protected in similar fashion. 
Of course, the forms of resistance within the university community will vary. Not 
everyone will feel called to obstruct and thus risk arrest. But if the university is to 
be a community of resistance, all of its members should at least be supportive of 
those who obstruct, It has the right to ask its members to be responsible and to 
choose methods not at variance with desired ends. But this being done, it must 


support the decisions of the members. It must assume the risks of being a com- 
munity, 


The University ond the Courts 


Student disruption does not cause unrest; rather, it points to the real enemies of 
law and order who insist on order without justice; those who divorce the “rule 
of law” from the achievement of the values that form the substrata of law. The dis- 
ruption in students’ lives traceable to decision-making in which they have had no 
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share is far greater than any disruption on their part. To refuse to regard student 
disruption as “order” will lead inevitably to further polarization and escalation. 

The university must make every effort, through a variety of educational meth- 
ods, including direct action, to encourage the courts to begin to treat student 
and minority group dissent as a form of civil disobedience and to do so within 
ever broader guidelines, i.e., as protecting first amendment rights in an age when 
it is extremely difficult to maintain one’s stance as a public speaker. The courts 
must go beyond their traditional ruling of supporting student disruption only 
when it does not become “substantial and material,” i.e., when it does not inter- 
fere with school activities. If the university broadens its view of what constitutes 
disruption, then perhaps the courts will follow suit.4 

The universities should promote the view that civil disobedience extends not 
only to unjust laws and policies, but also to disobeying a reasonable law when 
this is the only way in which an unjust situation can be combatted. Just as the 
poor are justified in calling attention to the violence of inadequate housing via 
sit-ins, so also are students justified in similar trespass situations relating to the 
neglect of human values. Again, such disruption is minor and insignificant when 
contrasted to the disruption in human lives highlighted by the civil disobedience. 

The rights of the so-called “third parties,” e.g., students who simply wish to go 
to class, to have business as usual, should be handled in the same way as the “rights” 
of those workers who once opposed unionization have been handled. The times 
require it. First amendment rights are prior to the right to go to class, Indeed, 
survival is prior to an education which ignores that survival is an issue. 


New Alliances 


The university as learning community and planner and property owner and ORs 
sultant should do what other powerful institutions in American life are failing 
to do. It should bring the poor and the workingman into policy-making positions, 
to give credence to: the interdependence of American institutional life and i 
demonstrate that the autonomy of institutions can be worked out only within 


‘The courts have acted in creative action in the past, The juvenile court, for example, came into 
being because some people were willing to consider the interest of the delinquent as more important 
than upholding an existing social organization. In fact, it came to be understood that by concen- 
trating on the conditions which fostered delinquency the courts would be developing a new type 
of social organization, based on combatting human misery rather than on hostility toward the norm 
breaker. See Jerome Miller, “The Dilemma of the Post-Gault Juvenile Court,” Family Law Quar- 


terly, Sept. 1969, pp. 229-239. 
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the reality of interdependence. If nothing else, such a move would educate the 
middle-class American student and faculty member to what university people 
who live and work in the city already know—that the poor and the worker have 
an expertise that is singular and indispensable in the solution of urban-related 
problems. It might be worth-while to explore the value of an alliance, carefully 
conceived, between the university corporation and the blossoming community 
development corporations in the urban areas. Such an alliance could result in 
many of the same advantages accruing to the joining of local unions into a larger 
bargaining unit. It could mean the beginning of a needed rearrangement of the 
power bases of American democracy, both politically and economically. 

The alliance with the poor and the ‘workers becomes especially important as the 
danger of a head-on clash between certain students and workers increases daily. 
The university community has a responsibility to work to avoid such a clash and 
its attendant repressive actions. It is anomalous that the very students who voice 
interest in worker alliances are the ones who precipitate the clashes. The univer- 
sity should capitalize on this interest and thus at the same time perhaps bring 
about a unity among students of working-class parents and those of upper-class 
parents. Perhaps the “Black Studies” model could be enlarged to include a study 
of ethnic groups and the labor movement as a method to reach both workers and 
working-class students. This type of alliance should be enlarged upon by direct 
university efforts. Students alone should not be expected to do all the work. 


Strike and Cessatio 


The strike is the final resort since the community must be willing to go through 
with a cessatio should the strike fail—in other words, it must be willing to dissolve 
itself. In the past, both students and faculties have been willing to make use of 
this ultimate in resistance. That is, when forces inimical to honest teaching and 
learning refused to yield, faculty or students would simply leave the area, thus 
closing down the university with considerable economic impact on the city. They 
would dissolve their universitas rather than see it destroyed by outside forces 
seeking to control it.5 

There is no doubt that a large contemporary university willing to do this would 
possess considerable power. Such power in the service of life would, of course, be 


"James S, Preus, “Coercion in the University: Histori i isis” 
Cross Currents, Summer, 1969, pp. ies, ity: Historical Reflections on the Present Crisis, 
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greatly increased were other universities to join it and were a continuing educa- 
tion of the public to accompany each step of the confrontation. While a move 
such as the cessatio may seem extreme and potentially counterproductive, the 
decision-making complex in American society may well be incapable of reversing 
national priorities and of instituting the radical changes needed to improve the 
quality of life here and abroad without such a sign of power. Hopefully, new and 
vital relationships with the workers will have been formed first, resulting in the 
threat of a workers’ strike as a counterpart to the cessatio. 

Either way, it is certainly a measure of a university's freedom and self-assertive- 
ness to be willing to pack its belongings and depart with the students. It certainly 
raises the question of what is essential to the educational process and what is 
merely excess baggage. 

Perhaps the threat of a cessatio would cause national leaders to do what years 
of petition-signing, marching, draft-card burning, balloting, imprisonment, and 
the flight of youth to foreign lands have not accomplished. And perhaps not. 
Still, resistance remains the most appropriate response at this moment of our his- 
tory. Such a posture would help to undo the damage created by the university's 
facade of “reason” in the face of student unrest—a facade which has permitted 
such figures as Spiro Agnew to exercise a major role in forming the public image 
of students. The university, however unwittingly, has helped to educate millions 
of Americans to a view that the behavior of students is irresponsible and not 
reflective of a grave crisis. Guilty of a miseducation of the public, it must now 
work to reverse the process which had led many Americans to forget the duties 
required in a free society. It must teach in act that resistance and civil ditobedi- 
ence today are due process. Nixon-Agnew propaganda and the silence of the uni- 
versities, not student unrest, are the cause of the attitudes of “middle America.” 
Those university officials who content themselves simply to warn that disruption 
and confrontation will serve only to cause the “silent majority” to opt for re- 
pression are only hastening the day when the overt and hidden violence already 
tolerated by this group becomes more widespread. There is a chatice that, by 
joining the student protest through active confrontation and Sst tees the 
universities may help to demythify much of the “American Way.” In either case, 
risk is involved, but non-responsiyeness is the stronger guarantee of violence. 


The time available for response is short. There are already indications that 
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unless the university permits itself to co-opt student unrest and thus serve exist- 
ing power relationships it will cease to be relied upon in the future as a partner 
in such relationships. Statements published by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (the economic arm of NATO) warn universities 
that unless student unrest is channeled into cooperation with “existing power 
structures,” the university itself will become irrelevant to such structures. In 
what surely must be regarded as a warning, the OECD goes on to say, “The posi- 
tion of formal education in the total educational experience is becoming increas- 
ingly marginal as the power of other sources of information grows.’* 

I believe that the situation requires of the university that it postpone all busi- 
ness as usual, confront the accusation that it is no longet a community, and 
examine the proposition that the most effective way to unify the segments of the 
community and thus gain the power inherent in its structures is to regard itself 
as a community of resistance. 

This may appear to be a naive proposal, considering the continuum of opinion 
in universities. However, the value of a proposal today is not the probability of 
its acceptance, but its appropriateness for the critical time in which we live. The 
existence of a university which regards ever larger numbers of its students as 
“enemy” and whose division guarantees the longer existence of unresponsive 
national leadership is far greater cause for alarm than is the community of re- 
sistance. 

At one point in the history of education wise teachers began to assume a sensi- 
tive attitude towards disruption in the class or school traceable to emotional 
problems in the individual. They knew that neither ignoring the situation nor 
resorting to physical punishment would remedy things. They also knew that 

learning could not proceed effectively while such a problem remained. Concern 
for the problem was not deemed a waste of time nor was it regarded as abdicating 
the primary function of the school. And merely labeling the student in psychia- 
tric terms was perceived as circumvention. Acceptance of the problem brought 
out the very best in teachers. A similar wisdom is required today in the handling 


i ° As reported by David Deitch in the Boston Sunday Globe, March 2 
Cire of what may come in a recent interview with Dr, Edward : 
ucation in Massachusetts. Asked to comment on the rı i 
r : equest of the Arthur D. Little Compan 
to be permitted to confer Master's degrees, he stated that the Arthur D. Little Company Phas 
the same kind of people you have in our first rate universities,” (Boston Globe, June 20, 1970), 
and added that IBM and Xerox might also make such a move. The definition of higher educa- 


tion implicit in Dr. Moore's remarks is further corroboration of the criticism raised by students 
and others. 


1969. There are already 
C. Moore, Chancellor of Higher 
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of disruption traceable to the students’ rational dissatisfaction with society as a 
whole and with education in particular. Here, too, learning cannot proceed on a 
business-as-usual basis. There are too many competing stimuli in the learning 
situation. And a good teacher is willing to handle this. 

This willingness is urgently needed today. Students and the young in general 
will always be important to society because ideas of what-ought-to-be are actually 
of greater value than ideas of what can be. America urgently needs the prompt- 
ings of those who believe it is dangerous to defer to the future that which man 
is capable of doing now. Unfortunately, with a few notable exceptions, it is only 
the students who are urging a national effort in this regard. Such belief in the 
power of the future over the present must not be tested endlessly. Yet present 
decision-makers seem committed to just this. Time and again they oppose peace- 
able change whenever it threatens the status quo. Ironically, such a stance favors 
the change it fears. It means only that the price is higher—further resistance, 
perhaps (some say “inevitably”) violence. D. J. Cameron offers a sobering thought: 
One thing seems plain from all the studies of violence in America. It has always seemed that 
the violence of the present was unexpected, and, in a sense, undeserved, and it was always 
thought that present violence contrasted with how things used to be, when such violence 
as there was had been administered by good men for good causes.? 

Perhaps the university can play a role in altering this uneven power relation- 
ship. If its members are willing to debate the resistance model and choose it over 
a posture of constant reaction or inappropriate reformist ventures then the una 
versity will have taken a major step in this direction. Far from losing its identity 
it will be facilitating the growth of intellectual powers as wedded to the senses 
in the development of a more human world. A commitment Route and open 
inquiry makes sense only when one is equally committed to resist ‘those! forces 
which repudiate the value of such inquiry.® It is important that universities de: 
cide on a response to the present crises which communicates that the aie is 
in the hands of men and is not something either to be feared or abdicated to 
present centers of power. And they must do so now. Let the young set the time- 


table. 


7“On Violence,” N. Y. Review of Books, July 2, 1970, P- 26. j i i 7 1 
8 Perhaps the model suggested by Paulo Freire for the developing nations is appropriate in 


i i ired in the third world is a utopian 
the United States as well. He believes that the pedagogy required in the 

one: that is, full of hope, for it engages in denunciation and annunciation. Teachers and learners 
in a dialogical praxis analyze a dehumanizing situation, and denounce it while announcing its 
transformation in the name of liberation of man. Paulo Friere, ‘The Adult Literacy Process as 
Cultural Action for Freedom,” Harvard Educational Review, 40, May 1970, 205-225. 
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To the Editors 


The Editorial Board welcomes comments 
on articles, reviews, and letters that have 
appeared in the Review. Letters from 
readers will be published at the Editors’ 
discretion. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT DARTMOUTH? 


In the four years that have passed since 
Dartmouth (HER, Spring 1969), much 
ambiguity remains as to its meaning and 
impact. An obscure debate appears to be 
in languid, occasional progress, but the 
terms are vague and the issues confus- 
ing. The books and articles that have 
appeared to date, although some have 
presumed to be objective descriptions 
and candid reporting, have not 
clarified matters, and a number have add- 
ed to the mystifying fog. There were two 
official reports commissioned on the con- 
ference by authors who were in atten- 
dance throughout. Englishman John Dix- 
on published his book, Growth through 
English, in 1967 as a statement for the 
profession; his title suggests much about 
his philosophy and nationality: “growth 
through English” as a phrase implies em- 
phasis on the inner individual, with the 
subject—English—offering nourishment 


and providing freedom for development 
or growth, American Herbert J. Muller 
published his book, The Uses of En- 
glish, in the same year as a statement for 
the public; and his title suggests much 
about his nationality and philosophy: 
The Uses of English implies emphasis on 
the social individual, with the subject 
subordinated to practical uses and prag- 
matic needs, 

It is difficult to believe that Dixon and 
Muller are reporting on the same con- 
ference, and their books might be of- 
fered in evidence that individuals create 
their own reality by imposing a vision 
from within on the muddlement every- 
where without. Nevertheless readers may 
get some notion of the ambiguities of 
Dartmouth by reading these two reports 
in succession and letting the certainties 
and conclusions of one reverberate on 
the certainties and conclusions of the 
other. 

Although these were the only two 
commissioned reports—authorized biog- 
raphies, so to speak—there was no “nega- 
tive” contract with the other Dartmouth 
participants: that is, there was no agree- 
ment that the others would not write 
about the conference. It is possible by 
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now that the sponsors wish there had 
been some such agreement, because some 
of the reports that are now appearing 
seem more exposé than personal account. 
One participant, Wayne O'Neil, con- 
cluded with this sweeping judgment: 
“The Dartmouth Seminar could have 
aimed high, it could have tried to offer 
a blueprint for education in the Anglo- 
American countries, Instead it narrowed 
itself to talk about nothing. In so pro- 
ceeding it misconceived what it is that 
needs doing and along the way wasted 
a good deal of public (Carnegie) mon- 
ey. Its ‘findings’ should be ignored.” 
(HER, Spring, 1969, p. 365) 

Whatever the “findings” were—and 
there seems to be no genuine agreement 
—they appear to have contributed mea- 
surably to the alarm in England at 
the radical changes underway there in 
education—alarm that precipitated the re- 
cent publication of a special issue of The 
Critical Quarterly as a “black paper” on 
education. Entitled “Fight for Edu- 
cation,” this special issue is a sustained 
conservative polemic aimed at setting the 
radicals and progressives to flight and 
rearming the bastions of tradition and 
reason, It is written by such well-known 
figures as Kingsley Amis, Angus Maude, 
and John Sparrow, and it contains such 
titles as “In Praise of Examination,” 
“Comprehensive Disaster,” “Let's Return 
to Sanity,” “The Sleep of Reason.” 

Of course, Dartmouth cannot claim to- 
tal credit for arousing such big guns and 
formidable forces to do-or-die battle. But 
Dartmouth has played its part, and the 
battle is joined. But what are the battle 
cries; where are the issues? 

The underlying issue is, I think, 
change. Whatever brings it about, change 
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is nearly always painful, and those on 
its side are likely to be suspected of 
treason, or at least of undermining fun- 
damental values. Of particular interest 
here is a recent American document en- 
titled “Change in English,” a report of 
the Grove Park English Group which is 
appearing currently in a number of pro- 
fessional publications. This short mani- 
festo declares in its opening paragraph 
that “the prevailing view of English has 
been seriously challenged, a new view has 
been demanded, and a new view has 
been slowly emerging.” The establish- 
ment view of English has been chal- 
lenged, the document points out, “by the 
social revolution in American education 
during the latter half of the 1960's and 
by such important events as the Dart- 
mouth Seminar of 1966.” 


1The Grove Park English Group consisted 
of a small group of professionals interested 
in English education who met with repre- 
sentatives of various disciplines and profes- 
sional organizations in the spring of 1969 at 
the Grove Park Inn in Asheville, North Caro: 
lina. The hardy band of participants hoped 
that attributing the report to “Grove Park 
English Group” would impress people the 
way the attribution of the Woods Hole Con- 
ference of 1960 impressed and impresses 
readers of Jerome Bruner’s The Process of 
Education. There were, too, other motives 
in connecting, however remotely, “Change in 
English” with The Process of Education: 
Bruner’s book had helped establish some of 
the very principles and practices which the 
Grove Park English Group saw being chal- 
lenged and called into question. In effect, 
Grove Park pitted itself against Woods Hole. 
Although these may sound like battles from 
the Civil War, they are in reality obscure 
academic skirmishes fought in the comfort 
and luxury of remote corners of suburbia 
and interurbia. As a confession I should add 
that I have never seen Woods Hole, on Cape 
Cod, but I chaired the Grove Park English 
Group in Asheville. 
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At this historic moment of the Anglo- 
American encounter at Dartmouth in 
1966, the British and the Americans 
brought with them distinctly outdated 
images of each other. The British, in the 
euphoria of their new-found democratic 
principles of education, expected the 
Americans to be progressive and approv- 
ing. The Americans in the euphoria of 


their recently-discovered intellectual tra- 


ditionalism expected the British to be 
classical and sympathetic. After the first 
exchanges at Dartmouth, all of the par- 
ticipants suffered severe attacks of cul- 
tural shock. Expectations exploded, cer- 
tain certainties crumbled, and philosoph- 
ical foundations listed and creaked. As 
the exchange continued, following the 
program so meticulously structured and 
the scripts so carefully prepared, it be- 
came clear that the British and Ameri- 
cans were not debating with each other 
so much as with their own pasts. The 
British neo-progressivists spent much of 
their time attacking the authoritarian- 
ism and elitism and traditionalism and 
discipline symbolized by the British gram- 
mar school at its worst, while the Ameri- 
can neo-classicists spent their time scorn- 
ing the anarchism and mediocrity and 
superficiality and unruliness of the 
American comprehensive high school at 
its worst. There was, however, one com- 
mon concern that went almost unno- 
ticed. In spite of the gulf separating the 
two delegations, both seemed genuinely 
concerned about the inhumanity and 
waste of talent in the educational sys- 
tems. The British found this waste im- 
posed by a system making no genuine 
provision for the mass of students de- 
railed from the university-bound track by 
the blundering examination system. The 
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Americans found this waste imposed by a 
system making no solid provision for the 
intellectual development of the academ- 
ically gifted students university-bound. 
Instead of exploring the historic develop- 
ments that brought the two groups to this 
particular moment in time and these 
particular perspectives, the conference 
continued on its course of debating is- 
sues for which there was no common €X- 
perience: a debate in which even the 
ordinary and familiar terms had irrele- 
vant and meaningless connotations that 
shunted the discussions into empty con- 
frontations on inconsequential or irrele- 
vant or even meaningless questions. 


The Americans tended to be trinitari- 
ans, while the British seemed to be on the 
whole strict unitarians. I am not, of 
course, speaking of religious belief, 
though the tenacity and fervor with 
which some participants clung to certain 
dogmas implied religious commitment. 
The trinity for the Americans was made 
up of the familiar trio—language, com- 
position, literature. The first large ques- 
tion set for the conference had been: 
“What is English?” The Americans 
knew, if they knew anything, the answer 
to that question. Hadn’t they gone 
through the agonies of curriculum re- 
appraisal, dumping overboard all that 
excess baggage of irrelevant and mean- 
ingless accretions? And hadn’t the Com- 
mission on English of the CEEB (College 
Entrance Examination Board) spoken 
for the profession when it published 
Freedom and Discipline in English 
(1965) proclaiming the reign of the trin- 
ity, language, composition, and litera- 
ture. Moreover, hadn't Jerome Bruner, 
in The Process of Education (1960; a 
product of the Woods Hole Conference), 


demonstrated that any subject can be 
taught in some form at any level of the 
curriculum: the only educational task 
was to discover the basic structure of the 
subject, and proceed to teach that struc- 
ture. And, after all, hadn’t this task been 
performed for language, composition, 
and literature by all the Project English 
curriculum centers in a veritable torrent 
of materials all verifying that the struc 
ture of language was mathematically 
demonstrable in the laws of grammar 
(we lay aside for the moment the em- 
barrassment of the battle as to which of 
the competing linguistic legislatures was 
to be permitted to write the laws); that 
the structure of composition was identi- 
fiable in the rules of rhetoric; and that 
the structure of literature was clearly 
manifest in the principles of criticism 
(and here we simply turn aside from all 
the fierce battles waging over whose 
principles for what kind of criticism). 

By a mere slight of hand, then, worthy 
of a shrewd yankee trader, the trinity of 
language, composition, and literature was 
transfigured into the trinity of linguistics, 
rhetoric, and criticism, whose laws, 
rules, and principles constituted a struc- 
ture in the Brunerian sense which could 
make up the body of knowledge that 
might be taught at any and every level 
of the curriculum. Furthermore, the 
American Project English curriculum 
centers had already gone quite far along 
the road of converting all these 
discoveries and truths into daily class- 
room assignments, from the kindergarten 
level on up. And these materials were 
scattered about the meeting rooms of 
Dartmouth for the edification of any of 
the unenlightened. The Americans an- 
ticipated, of course, that the British 
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would fill their wheelbarrows with these 
materials, cart them away for further 
study, and come back converted. On the 
contrary, the British merely circled about 
the materials, sniffed at them, flipped 
through a few pages now and then, and 
departed with pursed lips and slightly 
glazed eyes. One of the dramatic mo- 
ments of the conference came during a 
heated exchange on the teaching of lin- 
guistic grammar, which the Americans 
haltingly and hesitantly defended while 
the British clucked and deplored. One 
of the more arrogantly aggressive of the 
Englishmen rose in all his aristocratic 
bearing, walked over to a table and 
plucked off a page of junior high Project 
English materials that was covered with 
the strange hieroglyphics, the cabalistic 
formulae of Chomsky’s transformational 
or generative grammar. Holding this un- 
readable and baffling page aloft, the En- 
glishman said in the meticulous accents 
of his controlled rage (I quote in ap- 
proximation only, from a fading mem- 
ory): “I would not carry this material 
into any classroom at any level of the 
curriculum. It represents an affront to 
the mind and an insult to the imagina- 
tion; it is beneath contempt and beyond 
discussion.” There followed a stunned 
silence; present among us Americans 
were the makers, supporters, or approv- 
ers of those materials. But there were 
none among us willing or able to ex- 
plain those occult and arcane equations, 
or to demonstrate how seventh or 
eighth graders might be lured into curi- 
osity about them, or to show how they 
benefited once they had mastered the 
esoterica of their formulation. Silence be- 
gat silence, and a shift of focus; and the 
raw and painful moment was gradual- 
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ly soothed over by the steady flow of talk. 

While the trinitarianism of the Ameri- 
cans filtered through all their discussion 
and was stamped indelibly on all the 
Project English materials surrounding the 
conference, the unitarianism of the Brit- 
ish was a more subtle presence and force. 
As a matter of fact, there were mavericks 
that strayed from the American position, 
but the British seemed to present a united 
front without a single, serious dissent. 
Gradually their theological position ap- 
peared to emerge: D. H. Lawrence was 
their God, and F. R. Leavis was his 
Prophet. Of all literary figures mentioned 
at some time during the conference, there 
can be no doubt that Lawrence’s name 
led all the rest in number and warmth of 
feeling: at every turn the British cited 
him, quoted him, praised him, and wor- 
shipped him. For the Americans this was 
something of a novelty: Lawrence, they 
thought, was important—but that impor- 
tant? How? Why? Lawrence the author 
of Lady Chatterly’s Lover, Lawrence the 
proponent of sexual identity, Lawrence 
the apostle of the solar plexus as the cen- 
ter of omni-sexual being: was this Law- 
rence the end-all, the be-all, the cure-all 
for school boys and girls and their prob- 
lems? It turned out, of course, that the 
Lawrence of the British was different 
from this American conception; not once, 
for example, did they cite Lady Chatter- 
ly’s Lover, and they remained generally 
silent on Lawrence's vital sexual themes, 
Their Lawrence was the Lawrence who 
wrote of his childhood home in the bleak 
coal-mining Midlands area of England, 
and who surmounted his social and eco- 
nomic handicaps to escape the blight and 
nightmare of his inherited industrial en- 
vironment. Indeed, the cumulative Brit- 
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ish references to Lawrence made it seem 
that he served most handily as an ex- 
ample for all the hordes of present day 
British school children from the indus- 
trial slums of modern Britain crowding 
the British comprehensive schools. The 
Americans had no comparable unified 
point of literary reference, but they might 
have similarly baffled the British had they 
all agreed to refer only to William Faulk- 
ner as a school literary text, and had ig- 
nored completely Faulkner’s complex psy- 
chology, sexual themes, and philosophical 
depths, and had instead referred only to 
a few obscure stories dealing sympathet- 
ically with poor country people and 
blacks. 

But the D. H. Lawrence of the British 
came to them, apparently, through the 
other most frequently mentioned figure 
at the conference, F. R. Leavis, Lawrence, 
of course, is a central novelist in Leavis’s 
eccentric definition of The Great Tradi- 
tion, and is the focus of one of Leavis’s 
critical works, D. H. Lawrence: Novelist. 
Leavis has never had the kind of reputa- 
tion in America that he has had in En- 
gland, and even there he remains a highly 
controversial figure. It was astonishing 
for the Americans to discover how many 
of the British participants had studied 
directly under F. R. Leavis or had studied 
under a Leavis disciple. It is not, perhaps, 
an exaggeration to describe the British 
delegation as composed primarily of 
Leavisites. And for the Americans this 
became a puzzle: how did F. R. Leavis 
become the John Dewey of British edu- 
cation? The image of Leavis most Ameri- 
cans carried to Dartmouth was of a bril- 
liant crank, opinionated and slightly 
paranoid, who had written an early and 
important book on T. S. Eliot, and who 


was able in some amazing intellectual 
gymnastics to reconcile enthusiasms for 
T. S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence—in the 
face, moreover, of Eliot's bristling con- 
tempt for Lawrence. In many ways F. R. 
Leavis appeared to be the Cleanth Brooks 
of England (though Brooks would never, 
I suspect, elevate Lawrence to his pan- 
theon), with a strong new-critical bent, 
publishing his and his disciples’s close 
reading of selected literary texts in the 
little magazine, Scrutiny, that he edited 
for some twenty-one years. To many 
American academics Leavis seemed to 
have the peculiar ability to convert any 
literary text that he liked enthusiastically 
into a masterpiece by close literary analy- 
sis accompanied by a continuous flow of 
unexamined and unchallenged sweeping 
assumptions and dogmatic formulations. 
He seemed the epitome of British aristo- 
cratic and classical educational elitism, a 
veritable symbol of the “lit-crit” culture 
that came under attack at Dartmouth. 
How, the Americans wondered, did he 
ever become the fountainhead of the neo- 
progressivism of modern British educa- 
tion? The English referred to him in- 


variably with reverence and awe, and 


they spoke as with one voice in his and 
Lawrence's praise. 

As the Americans located their trinity 
in the subject of English, the British es- 
tablished their fundamental unitarianism 
in the nature of the individual pupil. 
Their indifference to a structured cur- 
riculum and their insistence on the grati- 
fication of every student need, desire, or 
whim seemed to the Americans to border 
on genteel anarchy if not absolute chaos. 
What about teaching students standard 
English? Goodness! Leave their language 
alone. Shouldn't they be taught composi- 
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tion in order to communicate? Horrors! 
Give them opportunities to be imagina- 
tive, creative, to express and discover 
themselves, their honest, deep-down, gen- 
uine selves. But shouldn't the great lit- 
erary heritage be preserved and taught 
them for their and the culture's edifica- 
tion? Rubbish! Let them read what in- 
terests them, what they want to read, what 
is relevant to their various interests. 
Moreover, children should not be taught; 
they should be provided environments 
and experiences in which they may learn 
—in their own way and at their own pace. 
Teachers should never do more than oc- 
casionally nudge the child along. What 
about a sequential curriculum? The only 
sequence that makes sense is the sequence 
of individual experiences of individual 
children; throw out all the plans and 
structures imposed from outside, and let 
the children discover their own curricu- 
lum by creating their own experiences. 


In the midst of these exchanges (that 
seemed to have a circular rather than a 
linear movement), the Americans discov- 
ered how much their own notions of ed- 
ucation were shaped by their social out- 
look and their country’s political philos- 
ophy. American society was a fluid, mo- 
pile society, the people in transition and 
generally upward bound. Standard En- 
glish was not merely a nicety, but a neces- 
sity for getting and holding a better job. 
Correctness and clarity in composition 
were not merely decorative but decisive 
assets in a business career. Minority 
groups like the blacks could most quickly 
climb up the social and economic ladder 
by deliberately acquiring the standard 
language and the valuable ability to write 
“good” English. Indeed, minority groups 
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had always themselves demanded this 
pragmatic kind of education. 

In contrast to this position, the British 
cry of “leave their language alone” 
sounded again and again. And from one 
standpoint, this cry can be made to seem 
both humane and pedagogically sound. 
Constant correction of a child’s language 
can inhibit him, can make him ashamed 
of his own dialect, and can suppress his 
creative instincts and his natural love of 
language-play. But from another stand- 
point this cry can be made to sound both 
inhumane and socially oppressive. When 
you hear the cry—“leave their language 
alone’’—sounded again and again in the 
highly cultured accents of the Oxford 
Received Pronunciation (accents in some 
cases studiedly and deliberately acquired 
at the older authoritarian schools), you 
begin to entertain the ugly suspicion that 
something more is behind it than senti- 
mental humanitarianism. In a surrealistic 
dream it may begin to sound like Marie 
Antoinette’s cry, “Let them eat cake.” 
And indeed, at one point in the debate, 
one of the Englishmen made a slip that 
tended to confirm the instinctual feelings 
of many of the Americans. Of what value, 
he asked, is a laboriously acquired stan- 
dard dialect for one who comes from and 
returns to a social level where it is ir- 
relevant to his life. “For his place in life, 
acquiring standard English is a waste of 
time.” When the class snobbery implicit 
in this view of one’s social place was 
gleefully pointed out by the Americans, 
the speaker sputtered and backtracked 
and retreated into vague democratic pro- 
testations. 

Although generally suppressed by the 
British delegation, they carried with them 
a fairly strong sense of social place, and a 
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kind of unconscious commitment to a 
static society. The cry, “leave their lan- 
guage alone,” subtly implied—"‘leave 
them in their place,” “let the working 
class have and keep their language.” Just 
as the Americans learned how firmly 
rooted their ideas were in their demo- 
cratic social system, so perhaps did the 
British come to confront their own un- 
conscious reflection of the strong sense 
of class in their society. Now of course, 
the Americans did not vulgarly promote 
the crass material end of education (as 
some British believed), nor did the Brit- 
ish snobbishly propose education as a 
means for preserving the class system (as 
some Americans thought): but still, both 
groups brought to Dartmouth unexam- 
ined social assumptions that they were 
forced ultimately to reexamine. 

And lest some people think that the 
Dartmouth seminar was, as a whole, es- 
sentially regressive, with the Americans 
espousing a discarded British authoritari- 
anism, and the British promoting a dis- 
credited American progressivism, I must 
hasten to point out that along with all 
the similarities, there were radical differ- 
ences. These differences might be sug- 
gested by a couple of examples. Whereas 
the old American progressivism had as a 
primary goal the adapting (or accultura- 
tion) of the child to his society, the new 
British progressivism denied such an aim 
and emphasized the personal develop- 
ment of the child—a development which 
might well bring him into conflict with 
his society and its prevailing values. And 
similarly, the old British authoritaria- 
ism had as its aim the acquisition—but 
not necessarily the assimilation—of large 
bodies of knowledge and reams of facts, 
by the use, if needed, of rote learning and 


endless memorization. The new Ameri- 
can classicism avoided these aims and 
methods, and placed emphasis on lin- 
guistic, compositional, and literary ex- 
periences that would indirectly bestow 
the knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, and 
criticism that every educated man should 
possess. Neither the British nor the Amer- 
icans advocated a return to the worst 
practices of the past. 


When the Dartmouth Seminar drew to 
a close, the participants were asked to 
identify areas of agreement. Some eleven 
points were agreed on, but to assure gen- 
eral assent, the points were worded with 
all the piety and all the punch of a reso- 
lution favoring the American flag at an 
American Legion convention. There was, 
the participants agreed, “the compelling 
urgency of improving the conditions,” 
“the need for radical reform in pro- 
grams,” “the importance of educating the 
public.” These are only some of the 
scraps of language imbedded in the elev- 
en points. This closing manifesto is re- 
markably silent on some of the major is- 
sues debated at the seminar; and on the 
issues it does venture to touch, it leaps to 
a level of generality and ambiguity high 
and intense enough to soar beyond de- 
bate. On two relatively minor issues, how- 
ever, the Americans and British did reach 
agreement: ability grouping and exam- 
inations. There was general recognition 
of the evils of tracking (or streaming, as 
the British called it): it served as a means 
in both countries of preserving distinc 
tions of class or race; and recognition 
that examinations, especially in England, 
but also as gradually evolving in Amer- 
ica, determined too directly the fate of 
students and influenced too decisively the 
content of curriculums. (But even in 
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these areas there may not have been as 
much agreement as met the eye. The 
Americans had developed college en- 
trance examinations and so-called college- 
bound tracks in order to identify, in the 
welter of genuinely comprehensive high 
schools, capable students who might be 
prepared for university, On the other 
hand, the British had long devoted al- 
most their sole educational effort to this 
group, especially in elite private gram- 
mar schools. With the advent of demo- 
cratic education of the masses in so-called 
comprehensive high schools in Britain, 
the establishment grammar schools re- 
mained intact with their university pre- 
paratory curriculums, There was perhaps 
an unspoken assumption in the British 
Dartmouth delegation that the grammar 
schools would continue their role as uni- 
versity preparatory schools for the cream 
of British youth, while the so-called com- 
prehensive schools, free of the burden of 
academic preparation, could be made 
more democratic and pragmatic, and less 
traditional and hide-bound.) 

But in spite of the lack of formal agree- 
ments or conclusions at the end of the 
Dartmouth Seminar, there was, I believe, 
an informal understanding that emerged, 
tentatively and intuitively, that remains 
to this day, some four years later, un- 
formulated and unwritten, but which 
nevertheless has become a pervasive 1n- 
fluence and force in both countries, In 
this view, language is seen as something 
more than “a bunch of rules” for com- 
munication; it is, instead, the infinitely 
pliable, infinitely resilient stuff of crea- 
tion. It is through language that we dis- 
cover our identity, and it is with language 
that we create our world, imposing our 
order on the chaos and flux of reality. 
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This view of language stresses the vital 
role of the imagination. If language is the 
stuff of creativity, it is the imagination 
that is the making and shaping faculty. If 
this is true, as I believe it to be, then it 
follows that English teachers from kinder- 
garten through graduate school have in 
common the goal of developing, nourish- 
ing, educating what may be called the 
linguistic imagination of their students. 
This goal may be achieved in an infinite 
variety of ways, but the ways must all rec- 
ognize that the imagination of the indi- 
vidual is both consumer and producer, 
that it achieves fullest life in both receiv- 
ing and giving, apprehending and gen- 
erating. Experiences in the creative uses 
of language become, then, not decorative 
frills but vitally relevant experiences that 
go to the heart of the matter. And experi- 
ences in literature that genuinely engage 
and extend the imagination play a cen- 
tral role in this process, 

This is but a hasty, hazy sketch, 
couched in my personal vocabulary and 
bent by my personal vision, of the un- 
formulated, unstated discovery of Dart- 
mouth. And moreover, I think, the be- 
liefs embraced and practices implied by 
this sketch run counter to those prevail- 
ing in the profession today, in both En- 
gland and America. However much all 
of the Dartmouth participants might dis- 
agree on most of the issues examined, 
they could possibly agree that the ideal 
conception of English teaching, if it is 
ever to be achieved or even conceived, 
must somehow combine the creativity 
stressed by the British together with the 
discipline represented by the Americans. 
Creativity and discipline are not, after 
all, incompatible; are they not the es- 
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sence of all art worthy the name? Even, 
surely, the art of living. 


JAMES E. MILLER, JR. 
University of Chicago 

and 

President, National Council 
of Teachers of English 


i.t.a. AND LEARNING TO READ 


To the Editors: 

It has been fortunate that the article by 
Carol Chomsky and John Macdonald's 
review of Warburton and Southgate (i.t.a.: 
An Independent Evaluation) and Pitman 
and St. John (Alphabets and Reading) 
have appeared in the same issue of HER 
(May 1970), so that Carol Chomsky’s 
“Reading, Writing, and Phonology” was 
there largely to answer Mr. Macdonald. 

Clearly, as Mrs. Chomsky shows, strictly 
phonetic representation is not, as Mac- 
donald supposes, at all essential (indeed 
may not be beneficial) in a reading 
medium. 

Macdonald makes the common mistake 
of failing to recognize that a reading sys- 
tem is something entirely different from 
a writing system, and that the two must 
be rigorously differentiated: that a dia- 
phone is altogether different from a 
phoneme. 

In any writing system the starting point 
is a group of phonemes. Consequently 
since /mienority/ differs phonetically 
from /minority/, one or the other must 
be rejected as the basis for visual repre- 
sentation, and the other or the one se- 
lected. This involves a determination of 
the one correct representation. In a read- 


ing system, however, as in a listening sys- 
tem, the starting point is a linguistic one, 
any effective verbal symbol, and in con- 
sequence it is not important what form 
the spoken or printed symbol takes, pro- 
vided the communication is effective. 

It is the width of the band of tolerance 
which the diaphone (and the diagraph, 
if I may coin the word) affords, in con- 
trast with the narrowness of the precision 
which the phoneme imposes, which makes 
communication possible both in listen- 
ing and in reading in a language, the 
pronunciations of which vary as greatly 
as those of English. /Cot/, /caught/, and 
/court/ are cases in point. Probably Mac- 
donald, in common with millions in Can- 
ada, makes homophones of the first two: 
I, in common with many other millions, 
make homophones of the second two. 
/Bomb/ and /balm/: /massed/ and 
/mast/: examples are many. Moreover 
as Bernard Shaw pointed out in Clause 
36 of his Will: — 


the Proposed British Alphabet does not 
pretend to be exhaustive . . . whereas 
by infinitesimal movements of the 
tongue countless different vowels can 
be produced all of them in use among 
speakers of English who utter the same 
vowels no oftener than they make the 
same finger prints. 


Thus whereas a writing system such as 
Macdonald is envisaging must seek as 
precisely as is practical to represent all 
differences, even when they have no prac- 
tical value in communication, so a read- 
ing system may be directed only to com- 
munication and may ignore all differ- 
ences which, as in /minority/ and /mi- 
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nority/ /dusbin/ and /dustbin/: have 
no significance in communicating. 

In reading, the band of tolerance is 
even wider than it is in listening. No 
doubt this is because the eye is able to 
discriminate characters better than the 
ear discriminates phonemes, and because 
time is allowed for adjustment—scripta 
manent whereas verba volent. At any rate 
the following passage is easily legible, not- 
withstanding aberrations which demand 
a very great tolerance. 


Today I am MAKing aN inno6fvation. 
as you mayalready have gessed, I am 
lypling this article myself Zzinstead of 
writing it, The idea is to save time and 
exuBK pense, also to demonstyap demon- 
BTrike= =damn, to demonstratO that 
I can type just as well as any blessedgirl 
if I give my mind to iT” Typing while 
you compose is realy extraoraordinarrily 
easy, though composing whilr you typE 
is more difficult. I rather think my typing 
style is going to be different froM my 
uósual style, but Idaresay noone will 
mind that much. looking back i see that 
we made rather a hash of that awfuul 
wurd extraorordinnaryk? in the middle 
of a woRd like thaton N-e gels quite 
lost? 2hy do I keep putting question- 
marks instead of fulstopSIwonder, Now 
you see i have put a fulllstop instead Of 
a question mark it nevuvver reins but il 


pours. 


Thus Mrs. Carol Chomsky has much 
right on her side when she claims that 
“While it is true that English spelling is 
deficient as a phonetic transcription of 
the spoken language, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is therefore a poor 
system of representation.” Indeed Dr. 
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Axel Wijk too has at least something to 
support his similar claim that as a guide 
to the pronunciation of English, even for 
a reader who is a foreigner, our present 
spelling “is not nearly so confused and 
irregular as most people are apt to 
think.” 

Furthermore Macdonald has made 
another mistake in failing to separate the 
position of an adult who has acquired a 
high degree of skill as a reader from that 
of the child during the time when the 
skill of reading is being learned. What is 
“alphabetic” by the standards of Mrs. 
Chomsky and Dr. Wijk can be admitted 
to be so only when reading has become 
skilled. The words shorthand, northern, 
and orthographic may be regarded as 
“systematic” and “regular,” but only if 
it be supposed that a high degree of skill 
has been acquired,—sufficient to enable 
the reader instinctively to attach to the 
four characters o r £ h four sounds in the 
first case and only three sounds in the 
other two cases, and to vary the sounds 
in all three cases notwithstanding that 
the four characters are the same. 

Thus skill when acquired enables the 
reader instinctively to accept exceptions 
to the rules of the system, but learning 
to read is a very different, and very diffi- 
cult, process.2 

*See Axel Wijk, Regularized English 
(Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1959), p. 
157. 

5 Learning to spell is seen to be even more 
difficult, and very difficult indeed, because 
it is an active (emissive) form of communi- 
cation, whereas reading is a passive (recep- 
tive) one, and because in an orthography 
for English every word’s spelling has to be 
learned by rote, For instance those who make 
homophones of cot and caught do so for not 
and nought. Thus words, notwithstanding 
that they would seem to us to be very easy 
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It is very kind of Macdonald to have 
reviewed my book Alphabets and Read- 
ing at all. In his attacks on i.t.a. he first 
criticises that it is a reading system and 
diaphonic rather than a writing system 
and phonetic—which was clearly stated 
in my book to be the alternative which I 
desired. That choice is of very great im- 
portance where the learning medium has 
not only to comprehend all individual 
and all group variations in pronuncia- 
tion, but also to lead in to a final reading 
medium in which all variations in pro- 
nunciation are totally ignored. Moreover 
he gave no reason whatever why, for the 
purpose of teaching reading, a reading 
system should be rejected and a writing 
one substituted. 

Secondly he takes no account of the 
important difference between learning to 
read and reading: and the whole book is 
about learning to read and not at all 
about the use of the skill when eventually 
acquired. Possibly Macdonald is one of 
those who are so obsessed with the higher 
skills of reading that they sometimes sac- 
rifice the purpose of reading to the pur- 
pose of saving time in reading. Certainly 
communication from me to him has been 
at fault. May I ask him to read again 
(more slowly this time) p. 139 of my 
book, where he will find that the words 
which he omitted in his selective quota- 
tion—which are here printed in italics— 
quote me actually in reverse: 


to spell, seem so only because we have 
learned which words conform to a rule—if 
there is one—and which break it. Mrs. 
Chomsky will no doubt point out the merit 
in maintaining differences in print (as be- 
tween orb and sceptre and auburn septa) 
which so often thus justifies the effort in 
learning by rote. 


The reader will . . . understand . . . 
how it may appear that while i.ta. 
enables a logical system of represent- 
ing speech to be established, it then at 
once proceeds to weaken it with ex- 
ceptions and reservations. 


The whole point of the preceding and 
subsequent passages was that appearances 
are deceptive, and that what are excep- 
tions and reservations to the perfection 
of a writing system are capable of being 
merits in a reading system. It may be that 
I did not make myself sufficiently clear 
to him when I wrote (again p. 139)— 


For the very young reader—and it is 
for the reader that i.t.a. has been de- 
signed—the values of the 44 characters 
in relation to the sounds they represent 
remain uncompromised. Overriding 
every other consideration is the desire 
to establish an easy working relation- 
ship between print and meaning. 


I hope that this time he may under- 
stand me, and that any of your readers 
who may haye been misled will take the 
importance of the distinction between 
the little appreciated concept of a read- 
ing system and the more widely known 
one of a writing system. After all, the 
journey from Boston to New York is very 
different, for those who wish to make the 
journey in that direction, than the one 
from New York to Boston. We are not 
misled by the term “Shuttle” into sup- 
posing that they are identical. Why is it 
then that John Macdonald and others 
fail to discriminate between writing 
sounds and reading meaning? 

JAMES PITMAN 
The Initial Teaching Alphabet 
Foundation 
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MARRIAGE AND THERAPY 


To the Editors: 

We wish to respond to Dr, Shaffer's re- 
view of our book Marriage and Personal 
Development (HER, February 1970). 

Dr. Shaffer addresses himself to some 
general questions about psychoanalysis 
and it is therefore appropriate to deal 
with this aspect of his review as well as 
with his specific comments about our 
book. Anti-psychoanalytic sentiment has 
gone through two distinct historical 
phases and is now entering a third, At 
the time of Freud's discoveries the Vic- 
torian world reacted with shock and re- 
jection to the truths about childhood 
sexuality which, as Freud said, were 
known to every nursemaid. In the subse- 
quent, more sophisticated era, academic 
psychology became the major opponent, 
claiming that psychoanalysis was unsci- 
entific. In the century of the most ex- 
traordinary expansion of the physical sci- 
ences, there can be no greater pejorative 
than “unscientific.” This now-waning 
criticism rested on the assertion that only 
the methodology of the physical sciences 
defines Science. Phenomena that cannot 
be measured, experiments that cannot be 
repeated, control studies that are inap- 
plicable, negated the hypotheses of psy- 
choanalysis. Thus, the concept of the un- 
conscious and such constructs as id, ego, 
and superego were declared devoid of 
value. Reasoning from the part to the 
whole, all of psychoanalysis—as a theory 
of human psychology, as a method of in- 
vestigation, and as a therapy—was dis- 
missed. These same criteria of what is sci- 
entific, if applied generally, would also 
excommunicate astronomy. To the great 
detriment of mankind, their application 
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to psychoanalysis has retarded psychol- 
ogy immeasurably. One still hears from 
otherwise well-educated professors of psy- 
chology that they have “read” Freud. But 
contemporary psychoanalytic theory is 
vastly more than Freud. Imagine a pro- 
fessor of physics declaring in all serious- 
ness that he has read Einstein and is 
thereby qualified to make fundamental 
judgments about nuclear theory in 1970! 

We now enter the third phase of anti- 
psychoanalytic thinking. Fathered by the 
relegation of psychoanalysis by ukase to 
the realm of the unscientific and accept- 
ing unquestioningly that there can be no 
design other than that of the physical sci- 
ences, it relieves the adherent of the re- 
sponsibility to examine psychoanalysis ob- 
jectively and with due regard for reliabil- 
ity and validity. There is nothing left of 
psychoanalysis except to make unreason- 
able demands upon it. 

Dr. Shaffer belongs to the third gen- 
eration. Thus, in reviewing our book, he 
is able to say, “The Blancks’ approach to 
marital difficulties illustrates the general 
situation that orthodox psychoanalysis 
finds itself in today—namely that it is be- 
coming increasingly irrelevant to the so- 
cial and community problems facing this 
nation” (p. 172). Faulty premise leads to 
preposterous conclusion. Would Dr. Shaf- 
fer say that dentistry is becoming in- 
creasingly irrelevant to social and com- 
munity problems! Nowhere in the psy- 
choanalytic literature is it claimed that 
psychoanalysis is a social and political 
science. It is a therapy. That, in essence, 
is what our book is all about. Of no other 
therapy is it demanded that it solve the 
broad issues of contemporary society. 
While psychoanalysis makes no such false 
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offers, solutions for which it is not de- 
signed are irrelevantly demanded of it. 
Fallacy proliferates. In recent years, the 
social sciences have become increasingly 
infected with an attitude that should 
rightly lead to their exclusion from the 
scientific community. “Involvement” 
would now remoye the last barrier be- 
tween investigator and subject. Disci- 
plined dispassion is terribly old-fashioned. 
How out of it all we appear if we main- 
tain the view that, while as citizens we 
can and should be passionate about the 
state of our world, as scientists we con- 
tribute best if we deprive ourselves of the 
luxury of biased participation in that 
which we are especially equipped to study. 
Dr. Shaffer apparently also belongs to 
the school of passionate involvement. 
Thus it does not seem strange to him to 
deal with the conceptual base of our book 
in terms of personal preference. One may 
prefer, if one likes, to believe that the 
world is flat. In fact, we see some rather 
alluring comfort in so believing. This 
way of thinking leads Dr. Shaffer into the 
paradox of praising our book for its con- 
ciseness, thoughtfulness, good taste, rich 
and effective discussion of theory, while 
noting that the other two books (The 
Mirages of Marriage and The Intimate 
Enemy) which he reviews in comparison 
with ours are patronizing, esthetically of- 
fensive, intellectually shallow, and yet 
permitting himself to conclude that he 
prefers their approach to the psychoan- 
alytic. He makes reference to a review 
by Dr, Donald M. Kaplan who also com- 
pares our book with one of the others 
(The Mirages of Marriage). Dr. Kaplan 
says, “Regardless of their persuasions, the 
Blancks have written a notable book. 


Lederer and Jackson, on the other hand, 
have failed to achieve the seriousness, the 
dignified complexity, that so serious a 
subject deserves. Consequently, I cannot 
restrain the suspicion that the consistent 
failure of Lederer and Jackson’s school 
of thought to generate a serious literature 
might be telling us something about the 
school of thought itself.”! Dr. Shaffer's 
“preference” for the communications sys- 
tems deafens him to the message which 
Dr. Kaplan receives from strikingly sim- 
ilar impressions by both of them about 
both books. 

However, Dr. Shaffer is quite right 
when he says that we have not surveyed 
the field. This does not mean that we are 
ignorant of the fads in the guise of ther- 
apy that proliferate around us. Another 
reviewer, Professor Erwin Singer of City 
University, says that our book “avoids the 
boring . . . presumably objective and 
scholarly eclecticism which permeates 
much of the contemporary psychological 
literature.”2 We do have a definite point 
of view which derives from study, not 
preference, and we think it less confusing 
to present a consistent, non-eclectic posi- 
tion, especially one which is so little un- 
derstood in the academic world. Nor do 
we feel under any constraint to survey 
the field in the traditional format be- 
cause we do not know what field Dr. 
Shaffer would have us survey. Does he 
mean marriage, marital counseling, psy- 
chotherapy, sexual behavior, other sys- 


2Donald M. Kaplan, Psychiatry and the 
Social Science Review, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March, 
1969), p. 17. 

? Erwin Singer, Review written for Behav- 
ioral Science Book Service. 
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tems of psychology, sociology, or educa- 
tion? 

Preference and involvement also lead 
Dr. Shaffer into failure to read accurate- 
ly. He criticizes our book for claiming 
that “no real change can take place. . . 
without each partner undergoing inten- 
sive individual therapy” (p. 165). We 
say, “Counseling does not necessarily 
have as its goal the cure of the internal 
problems of the individual in the part- 
nership, although that is to be striven for 
when it is possible of achievement. A 
more attainable objective in many in- 
stances is that of removal of the marital 
relationship from the arena of struggle.’’8 
Professor Singer has read more carefully 
and comments, “Yet at the same time 
they recognize the important truth that 
not all marital counseling requires psy- 
choanalytic investigation and they break 
new ground refreshingly when they point 
out how important services can be ren- 
dered without utilization of intensive 
therapeutic procedures.”* 

The nub, however, of Dr. Shaffer's dif- 
ficulty with our book is his assumption 
that educational methods are the same as 
psychotherapy. Those who can benefit 
from education do not require therapy; 
but those who do require it are entitled 
to have counselors or therapists who are 
versatile enough to apply the method of 
treatment indicated by the diagnosis. 
This is vastly different from application 
of the method they prefer or to which 
they are limited by narrowness of train- 


3 Rubin Blanck and Gertrude Blanck, Mar- 
riage and Personal Development (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968), p. xiii. 

“Op. cit. 
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ing. An adequately trained therapist, for 
example, would not counterpose “gen- 
uine intimacy versus symbiosis” because 
he would know that there is no more 
genuine intimacy than symbiosis. While 
we do not criticize an educator for not 
being conversant with the fine points of 
a theory which is not his field, it does 
seem reasonable to suggest that one be 
careful about treading in unfamiliar 
areas. 

We are not at all arguing that psycho- 
analysis as a theory of human behavior 
does not have a vital contribution to 
make to education. In a lecture before 
the Council of Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apists in New York in April, 1970, Dr. 
Rene A. Spitz of the University of Col- 
orado, one of the world’s leading ego 
psychologists, contributed brilliant new 
insights which, if heeded by academic 
psychology, could revolutionize learning 
theory. While psychoanalysis as a theory 
may thus break new ground in helping 
children, especially the disadvantaged, to 
learn, as a therapy psychoanalysis is not 
education, Education can have only the 
most limited impact upon adult emo- 
tional problems if these are internalized, 
unconscious, and rigidly fixed. 

Dr. Shaffer proves this point. He says, 
“Despite my respect for the carefulness 
and integrity of the first book [ours] and 
some reservations that I haye about the 
other two (especially the Bach and 
Wyden book) I tend to share the latter 
point of view” (p. 165). Were education 
able to overcome unconscious bias it 
would have taught him that that same 
integrity led us to the most minute study 
of psychoanalytic ego psychology before 


® Shaffer, op. cit., p. 166. 
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we concluded that it is superior to other 
psychological systems. 

RUBIN BLANCK 

GERTRUDE BLANCK 

New York City 


Huey AND READING 


To the Editors: 

I read Professor Blumenthal's review 
(HER, May 1970) of Huey’s The Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of Reading (1908, 
1968) with great interest. Huey's volume 
may contain something of value, as Blum- 
enthal asserts, on the subject of reading 
research. It is certainly significant for 
what it reveals about the presuppositions 
of some American educators, which 
Blumenthal overlooks. 

Thus Huey records the general feeling 
that these golden years of childhood 
belong naturally to quite other subjects 
and performances than reading and to 
quite other objects than books; and that 
reading is a “Fetish of Primary Educa- 
tion.” Quite properly, Huey had turned 
to Dewey for documentation. Professor 
Dewey, Huey continues, “says that while 
there are exceptions, present physiolog- 
ical knowledge points to the age of about 
eight years as early enough for anything 
more than an incidental attention to vis- 
ual and written language form... .” 
Dewey finds, he continues, “that a certain 
mental enfeeblement comes from too 
early an appeal to interest in the abstrac- 
tions of reading.” The point is it has not 
been research but rather ideology which 
has informed the views of American edu- 
cators on reading and it is what it re- 
veals about the latter which makes 
Huey’s book important. 


SOL COHEN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Essay Reviews 


LETTER To A TEACHER. 
by the Schoolboys of Barbiana. 


Translated by Nora Rossi and Tom Cole. Postscripts by Robert Coles and John Holt. 
New York: Random House, 1970, 169 pp., $5.95. 


President Nixon has released over the past months a flood of special messages: on the 
economy, on the world, on education, on school integration, etc. All of these docu- 
ments are characterized by platitude and empty rhetoric, but they are not, as some would 
charge, empty of politics. It’s just that the politics are obscured by the vacuity of much of 
the language and the opacity of the rest. In particular, in his message on education, 
President Nixon seems to drive a wedge between education and society, to speak of social 
goals and problems as if they were somehow disjunctive with educational goals and prob- 
lems. Such an attitude seems clear, for example, in a recent remark by John D. Erlichman, 
assistant to the President on domestic affairs: 


“There has been a national policy, accepted by some in the past, that the use of 

schools was equitable in bringing about a social result. . . . I think that when a change 

in the racial make-up of the schools is undertaken for a purely social end, that's a mis- 

use of the schools.” He added, however, he would support integration for an educa- 

tional purpose.1 

This expression of attitude is, of course, misleading, for an education and a school can 
only be a function of the vision or ideal of society that those in control of education have. 
Nixon and his men do not deny this fact; they simply obfuscate it and thereby drive 
educators and schools away from working any change on the social order—not that ey 
need much pressure applied to keep them from turning America’s social values upside 
down. 


1 NY Times (Sunday) 6 March 1970: 4.2. 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 40 No. 4 November 1970 
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Set beside these arguments of the President and the other men in the White House that 
function to keep things as they are, the following words of Don Lorenzo Milani, the 
Italian priest who founded the School of Barbiana: 


You, as magistrates, take into account only the established laws. The school instead 
stands between the past and the future and is equally concerned with both. Teaching 
is the subtle art of leading children along a razor’s edge: on one side it’s a question of 
molding their perception of the law (their task is similar to yours), on the other, of 
arousing their desire for better laws and their political perception (while the latter is 
different from yours)... . 

That’s why, somehow, the school is outside your legal system. A boy is not legally 
responsible and does not enjoy his full rights, but he must be prepared to use them 
in the future. Hence he is on the one hand our subordinate because he must obey and 
we are responsible for him, but on the other he is our superior because tomorrow he 
will put into effect better laws. 

Then, a teacher must be a prophet as much as he possibly can, pry into the “signs of 
the times,” guess in the eyes of the children the good (things) that they are going to see 
tomorrow that we only see blurred today. Even if the teacher is outside your legal sys- 
tem, he still serves it. When you condemn a teacher, you somehow impair the law- 
making process, 


As these boys will have sovereign power tomorrow, I can’t teach that the only way 
to love the law is to obey it. 

I can only tell them that they must have such respect for men’s laws as to be ready to 
abide by them whenever they are just (i.e, when they support the weak). But when 


the boys feel that they are unfair (i.e, when they support the abuses of the ruling class), 
they must fight in order to change them.2 


‘ Father Milani’s is not merely an abstract argument for the role of education in remak- 
ing society, for the preceding remarks are from Milani’s letter to the Florentine court in 
which he defends himeself against the charge that he had violated the Italian criminal 
code by openly supporting conscientious objection and given thereby encouragement to 
those who would refuse the draft. Specifically his crime had been to denounce in a public 
letter (Rinascita [6 March 1965] and also published in other newspapers) the Tuscan 
Army chaplains on leave for their passing and publishing the following resolution: 
The Tuscan Army chaplains on leave, 
the Association which took place in N: 
tribute to all soldiers fallen for Italy, 
God, any discrimination and party 
soldiers of any war, 
of Country. 


in line with the recent National Convention of 
aples, express their most respectful and fraternal 
and hope that, once for all and in the name of 
} division be put to an end whenever it affects 
wearing whatever uniforms, who gave their life for the sacred ideal 


*L’obbedianza non è tit una virtù (To obey is no lon 


er a virtu . 36-8, 
from the preliminary version of a translation by Nora Ri 19): PPB 


ossi and Cristina Liberti. A 
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They regard as an insult to the Country and the war dead, the so-called “conscientious 
objection” which is alien to the Christian prescript of Love and is simply an expression 
of cowardice.3 


Father Milani’s letters (the one to the public, the other to the court) are a direct result 
of his notions about the relationship between society and education and of the school of 
poor Tuscan peasant boys that he founded at Barbiana in the hills above Florence. A boy 
brought to school the resolution of the Tuscan Army chaplains. The School of Barbiana 
answered the chaplains and defended the principles because of which 31 Italian youths 
lay imprisoned, refusing to submit themselves to the draft, to bear arms for the ruling 
class ideal of Fatherland. The School was constrained to answer, defend, and attack: 
“one should violate a law when he believes it unjust, and accept the punishment that 
ensues.”4 Father Milani was absolved of any crime on 15 February 1966. The School of 
Barbiana had confronted the law and changed it. 

The School of Barbiana seeks to confront the class structure of Italian Society and 
its supportive educational system, to change it so that schools become “Schools of Social 
Service” rather than “Schools of Ego Service”; for the proper goal of education is clear 
to the boys at Barbiana: 


a final goal 
The right goal is to give oneself to others. 

In this century, how can you show your love if not through politics, the unions, 
the schools? We are the sovereign people. The time for begging is gone; we must 
make choices—against class distinctions, against hunger, illiteracy, racism, and coloni- 
al wars (p. 89). 


Letter to a teacher is a manifesto from the School: 
This book is not written for teachers, but for parents. It is a call for them to 
organize.” (p. xiii) 

But it is not simply a call; it is a deep analysis of the social-political-economic ills that are 
Italy and by extension are characteristic of all First and Second World industrial 
bureaucracy. The Italian schools are but the focus of the critique. The critique takes the 
form of a letter to the teachers (it begins, “Dear Miss, You won't remember me or my 
name. You have flunked so many of us.”) who serve the ruling class by flunking the poor; 
and though “at first sight it seems written by one boy alone, [a]ctually, we, the authors, are 
eight [aged 13-15] from the School of Barbiana. Other schoolmates, who are now at work, 


“Vati : ” The nation 
3 To obey, p. 7. See Elisabeth Mann Borgese, “Vatican Il: Anathema upon war,” The 
11 April ee ae 415-21, for a full discussion of the growth of conscientious objection in Italy 
and the support of it by radical priests, all in the context of the papal encyclical, Pacem in terris. 


* Ibid., p. 38. 
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helped us on Sundays” (p. xiii). The school was established by Father Milani in 1954 
for the poor in the neighborhood of Barbiana who had been flunked out of the local 
schools or who had finished the five years of schooling offered them by the State and had 
gone “half-illiterate . . . straight to work. Shy and despised.” There the children worked 
hard and (clearly) well together and with Milani: “Twelve hours work each day. Three 
hundred sixty-five days a year” (working as many hours as they had “before I came to 
Barbiana . . . in order to supply the city people with wool and cheese. No one said any- 
thing at the time. Now that I keep the same schedule in school, they say that I am asking 
too much of the children”).6 

That is the setting out of which the authors and this remarkable book come. Before 
proceeding to discuss its analysis, I will discuss it in the context of the flood of American 
commentary on education and the schools. For the significance of the Letter is very likely 
to be missed because of its superficial similarities to the work of George Dennison, of 
Jonathan Kozol, etc., in just the way that the importance of Richardson’s In the early 
world (Pantheon, 1969) has been missed. For example, John Holt, in his postscript to the 
Letter (pp. 165-167), is clearly beside the point. He feels that the book has “a great deal. 
In fact practically everything . . . to do with America, American youth, American educa- 
tion”; yet he thinks that what the boys want, “what all young people want: [is] to be let in, 
welcomed in—joyously and generously gathered in—to the great human enterprise.” Hard- 
ly. What they want is to rise up in peace and seize the reins of legal power and the social 
institutions and to remake industrial plutocracy over into a truly socialist, internationalist, 
anarchistic democracy. They do not understand that schools “have been turned aside 
from their proper work'—they do their proper work only too well: serving the ruling 
class, The boys do not make the standard liberal error of understanding social and 
political problems to be a mere aberration, that society can be set right with a little 
tinkering and patchwork. 

Nor is Robert Coles in his postscript to the Letter (Pp. 157-163) much closer to the 
center and sense of the book—though he is at least coherent. For he too barely comments 
on, or extends to, the American scene the social and economic analysis the boys offer and 
the Se they sa that education plays in keeping things steady. 

Rita spt ie eh Ayes tie with the new American cries for creative expression and 

y » pleasant environmental settings, etc. The School of Barbiana 
has no poets (though the Letter is certainly not without poetry), no potters, light shows, 
or visual extravaganza (“electricity was brought to Barbiana just a fortnight ago, but 
the draft cards have Bose delivered to their doors since 18617), or McLuhan, no shelves 
oe ee well-laid out texts. Just plain hard intellectual work in a simple hard set- 
ing: 


Ibid., p. 31. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 
1 Ibid., p. 43. 
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the tables 


Barbiana, when I arrived, did not seem like a school. No teacher, no desk, no black- 
board, no benches. Just big tables, around which we studied and also ate. 

There was just one copy of each book. The kids would pile up around it. It was 
hard to notice that one of them was a bit older and was teaching. (p. 6) 

A school really costs very little: some chalk, a blackboard, a few secondhand books, 
four older boys to do the teaching, and every so often a free lecturer to talk of newer 
things. (p. 86) 

And the new doposcuola (after hours school) that the former Barbiana students have 
recently opened up in Calenzano, a working-class suburb of Florence: 


It consists simply of one large room with a blackboard and some chalk, a few books and 
many voluntary teachers. (p. viii) 


A school of social service has no time to waste. The problems of the world are many and 
the time left to understand and work to correct them short. Some Americans know that a 
good school need not entail spending vast amounts of money. But here everyone seems 
concerned to untrap the free creative spirit that is everychild. Thus can he cope with 
society by dropping out of it, though hardly move to confront and change it. A peed 
mind is only a first step toward the trained mind necessary for social service and political 
action. 

Nor are the boys much concerned with caste (as opposed to class), the dominant con- 
cern of most of America’s left-radicals, expending their energies on spinning oui absurd 
and self-serving analogies: woman as nigger, student as nigger, professor a nigger. For 
example, a recent number of The red pencil (a publication of the Radical Teachers 
group8) is much given over to women’s things (and to non-intellectual eee Very 
little is spent on telling socio-economic analysis and nothing is said of dealing with the 
intellect of students or teachers. The School of Barbiana would not understand such 


radicalism. They recognize, of course, the problem of caste: 


the girls ` 
None of the girls from town ever 


dangerous. Perhaps because of th 
can live her life with the brains o! 


came to Barbiana. Perhaps because the road was so 
eir parents’ mentality. They believed that a woman 
fa hen. Males don’t ask a woman to be intelligent. 


This, too, is racism. (p. 9) 
But they know that those problems could be solved without a fundamental change in the 


olume 1, nu u! a promising enter] or informa- 
rch 0). This could be ising terprise. Fi fo! 
Vol 5 mber 2 (Ma 1970). 


tion write Phyllis McEwan, 131 Magazine Street, 
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real social order. They know that the problem of class is primary, of caste secondary, and 
that the problems must be met through action founded on understanding. 

Letter to a teacher is a careful book on Western education, one that goes to the root 
problems of education. It deserves a careful reading and should not be shoved into that 
part of your library or mind where you tuck away precious books on schools by kids and 
by bleeding hearts. It is a call for you to organize. 

The school is a class instrument, says the School of Barbiana, it sharpens “class dis- 
tinctions chiefly through its schedule and its calendar.” Schools are “cut to measure for 
the rich. For people who can get their culture at home and are going to school just in 
order to collect diplomas” (p. 24). 

Perhaps nothing captures so simply the class bias of the schools as their emphasis on 
“correcting” the language of the lower classes: 


.+ +a teacher said to [Gianni] during the oral exam, “Why do you go to private school, 
boy? You know that you can’t even speak properly?” 


'——" [fn, 6: “Here should be a word that came to our lips that day. But the pub- 
lisher refused to publish it.” 

We certainly do know that Gianni can’t speak properly. 

Let's all beat our breasts about that. But most of all, you teachers, who had thrown 
him out of school the year before. 

Fine remedies you have. 


without distinction as to language 


Besides, we should settle what correct language is. Languages are created by the poor, 
who then go on renewing them forever. The rich crystallize them in order to put on 
the spot everybody who speaks in a different way. Or in order to fail him in exams. . . . 


Now, it would be a good thing 


7 for Gianni also to learn to say [la radio instead 
of aradio}, 


if at all possible. Your own language could become a convenience in time. 
But meanwhile, don’t throw him out of school. “All citizens are 
tinction as to language,” says the Constitution, having Gianni in mind [fn. 7: In truth 
we should say that the Members of Parliament had in mind the Germans of the 
Southern Tyrol but, unwittingly, they thought of Gianni, too.] (pp. 12-13) 


equal without dis- 


And of England: 


Cockney is not very different, but to speak it is to be marked. The English don’t fail 
students in their schools, They divert them toward schools of lower quality. In school, 
then, the poor perfect the art of speaking badly, while the rich keep polishing their 
language. They can tell from the way a man speaks whether he is rich and what 


? See also Mary Tyler Knowles and Bett Resni ui i Titi ion,” 
Genoese (March To, y Resnikoff, “Reading, riting, and repression,” The 
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kind of work his father does. Comes the revolution, they can disembowel each other 
with ease. (p. 96) 

But the boys also have statistical proof,1° that they lay out so that the layman can see 
clearly what the schools are about: “Since the statistical tables may be hard to digest, we 
have put them into appendices. Here in the text we cut them down to a human measure. 
To fit into a classroom that can be embraced with one loving glance” (pp. 29-30). 

The story of the first eight years of school is best told in Figure VII (p. 51): given that a 
first-grade teacher begins with a class of thirty-two, by the end of the eight years of com- 
pulsory school four of them have failed and dropped out to go to work, two have been 
working since failing the first grade; fourteen are repeating lower grades; eleven remain 
of the original thirty-two plus one boy a year younger who started school in the second 
grade—'Pierino, the doctor's son.” Of him the following can be told: 


The doctor and his wife are up there on the top of things. They read, they travel, they 
see friends, they play with their child, they take time to keep close track of him and 
they even do it well. Their house is full of books and culture. At five I had mastered 
the shovel; Pierino, the pencil. 

One evening, as if the decision had been brought about by the facts themselves, they 
say half-jokingly, “Why place him in the first grade? Let's put him straight into the 
second.” They send him to take the tests without giving it another thought. If he 
fails, who cares? ... 


rain on wet soil | 
The one odd note in all this is that the young couple find a law cooked up just 
for them, The law forbids a five-year-old to be enrolled in the first grade, but allows 
a six-year-old to be enrolled in the second. 
Is it a stupid law, or in fact altogether too shrewd? 
Our young couple did not write the law. They hadn't even been aware of it before. 
But then, who did write it? (pp. 65-66) 


Fifty-six children have at one grade or another been members of the class: at the end of 
eight years, eleyen are on grade level, the rest are gone or are repeating ready to go: 
self the job of compiling statistics. He is fifteen years old. He is another 


fit for studying. 
e Sguitea ia ieee AARA for four months now. Even 


1 “Giancarlo took on him: 
of those country boys pronounced by yo! 

“With us he runs smoothly. He has been eng 

being dry for him. i) 

ee EN we have performed on him comes out ofa very clear ine eae le 

“We offered him a chance to study for a noble aim: to feel himself a be er “ H ae 
who were flunked, as he was, and to taste the joys of revenge for himself and for al 

. 27-28). 3 py F 

ee ee of this serious [statistical] effort on the part of these caiaeue ecard ti 
Society gave a prize (generally given to promising physicists) to the Scho 
the publication of this book.” [translators’ note] (P. 29) 
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only a fraction of equality 
At the end of the five elementary grades, eleven children have already disappeared 
from the school, and it is their teacher's fault. 

“Schools are open to all. All citizens have a right to eight years of school. All 
citizens are equal.” But what about those eleven? 

Two of them are equal to nothing at all. To sign their name they make a cross. 
One of them has one-eighth equality. He can sign his name. The others have two-, 
three-, four-, or five-eights equality. They read after a fashion but cannot understand 
a newspaper, 


family allowance 


Not one of them is the son of well-to-do parents. The thing is so clear-cut that we can 
only smile (p. 36). 


Who are they the sons of? Figure II (p. $7) tells that story: The school population can 
be divided as a whole into four categories: the children of peasants (34.9%), of 
workers (30.5%), of tradesmen and craftsmen (20.1%), of “big-shots” (14.5%). The chil- 
dren lost to school in the first six years are distributed rather differently: 78.9% 15.8%: 
~$-9%? 1.4%. And who get the high school diplomas? All of the children of business and pro- 
fessional people, 25% of the children of managers and clerks, 10% of the children of 
self-employed workers, less than 8% of the children of dependent workers. [Figure 
VIII (p. 52).] And who get to the university and finally get degrees? 

~ 

at the university 


‘Selection Has Reached Its Goal. 


“Daddy's boys” constitute 86.5 per cent of the university student body; laborers’ sons, 
18:5 per cent. Of those who get a degree, 91.9 per cent are young gentlemen and 8.1 
per cent are from working-class families. 

If the poor would band together at the university, they could make a significant 


mark. But, no, Instead, they are received like brothers by the ri > 
warded with all their defects. e 


The final outcome: 100 per cent daddy's boys. (pp. 68-69) 


What answer can there be to all this but that the educational system is the financial 
burden of all (and regressively so) but serves only the rich? And not only there but here: 


Poor students drop out at a rate three 


and more times that of students who are better 
off economically. (In Detroit a few 


i years ago, 18.2% of students from families with 
panua] incomes below $5,000 dropped out of high school, while 6.3% of students from 
families with incomes above $7,000 dropped out.) Of those poor students who do not 
drop out, far greater percentages are relegated to low-status “custodial” tracks which 
neither develop cognitive skills nor prepare for meaningful gainful employment. The 
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percentage of children from poor families who attend college is another index of our 
national education inequalities: in'1960, 9% of students from families with annual in- 
comes below $5,000 attended college, 32% of students from families earning between 
$7,500 and $10,000 attended college, and 44% of students from families earning over 
$10,000 attended college. Almost five times as many [in terms of percentage—actually 
though the numbers of poorer people attending college has grown in actual numbers, 
their percentage among college graduates has diminished over the past two decades] 
students from families making over $10,000 attended college as students from families 
making under $5,000.11 


And more humbly but no less significantly, in a class of mine it was reported that 50% 
of a graduating class from a working-class elementary school in Cambridge were no- 
where to be found among the senior classes of the Cambridge high schools four years 
later. In America, too, the schools soak and slaughter the poor and serve only the rich. 
Free public education in America and in the industrial world is neither free nor public. 

Figures of this sort can be produced ad infinitum for both America and Italy, The 
boys from Barbiana have constructed many telling tables and graphs and diagrams. 
But they tell only results and say nothing of why or how, The School of Barbiana has 


a simple set of reforms that it proposes: 


The Reforms that We Propose 


1. Do not fail students. 

2. Give a full-time school to children who seem stupid. 

3- Give a purpose to the lazy. (p. 75) 

But given an unreformed school, what is wrong internal to schools such that they serve 
well only a few: Teachers, exams, curriculum. Teachers don’t teach, exams don't exam- 
ine, and the curriculum is dead and dishonest. 

Teachers are the main villains and victims in the eyes of the School of Barbiana. 
They are badly-trained for the job they should do, not however for the one they feel 
constrained to do. They have been let into the establishment and the price tey. pay for 
this is that they must serve the establishment. In return they get good pay and ridiculous 
ly short hours (522 per year on average at an average pay rate of 4,300 ag [over 
$6.00] per hour) and long vacations (185 days of vacation; 180 eM: of school, including 
the thirty days of examinations that the boys do not really consider days of school). The 
laborer works 2150 hours a year and is paid at the rate of goo lire [less than $50] per 
hour. After finishing his four-hour day, the teacher can then supplement his income 
tutoring “young gentlemen differently” (p. 57) and in fact suggests to oe parents ma 
the child whose parents can pay needs a tutor, Leading to the following analogical 


argument: 


4 Herman P, Miller, Rich man, poor man. Quotation from The red pencil 1.2.4 (March 1970). 
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the little civil servant 


If some little civil servant did his paper work quickly and well at home, for a good 
price, but at his desk did the same job slowly and badly, you would have him locked 
up. > 

Consider further that should he whisper to clients, “In this office your documents 
will be given to you late and all messed up. Let me suggest that you find someone who 
can do them better at home for a little extra”—he would be locked up. (p. 57) 


The School of Barbiana simply wants the teachers to meet fair standards of crafts- 
manship: a full day's labor for a fair day's pay and a workmanlike product. By recover- 
ing the thirty days lost in exams, the thirty in tests, the seventy-five in oral examina- 
tions, “without changing your working contract in the least, you could triple the hours 
of schooling you give” (p. 122). Or alternatively, teachers could join the judges’ union 
and “Strike just during those hours when your work is judges’ work: exams, grade dis- 
cussions, tests, report cards” (p, 83). Otherwise and until teachers put in an honest 
day’s labor, their indecent work schedule and moonlighting remove them from the realm 


of workers entitled to union rights. And there is no refuge to be found in pleading that 
time is necessary to study and prepare classes: 


++, Wwe all have to study. Laborers need to study more than you do, When they take an 
evening course they don't ask to be paid. (p. 82) 


Dedicated teachers would run full-time schools and dedication would lead to success. 
But since a full-time school can only exist when a teacher's fa 


get in the way, the boys argue that a school “be one run by a couple, husband and wife, 


in their home, open to everybody and with no fixed schedule. Gandhi did it” (p. 80). 
Which leads to another solution: celibacy: 


mily obligations do not 


OF the 411,000 teachers in the 


school system, 88 
sand out of 88 


#000 are not married. Fifty-three thou- 
: ,000 will “never marry. Why not tell others and ourselves that this is not 
a misfortune but a blessing—to be available for full time teaching? (p. 81) 
In any case there needs to be more school, for given the advantage of class, “school, 
with today’s schedule is a war against the poor” (p. 83). So 
ai he Ae E be the winter, let the government run the schools. And con- 
o make them “classless” (watch yo ` i ich i 
Pallene. ( your words: the classism of the rich is called 
In the afternoon and durin; 


g the summer someone else has to run them, and run 
them without class distinctions (watch i 


four words in: ATA 
will be called “classism” by the rich), Piss Be econ 


The unions should be convinced to run the after-hours schools, for while “they com- 
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plain about the indifference of today’s youth to everything, . . . they let the young grow 
up in schools run by the management” (p. 84). 

And in a final suggestion to get teachers to assume the responsibility that lies so lightly 
upon them, the boys suggest: 


I'd have you paid by piecework. So much for each child who learns one subject. Or, 
even better, a fine for each child who does not learn a subject. 


Then your eyes would always be on Gianni. (p. 76) 


Such is their exhaustive critique of the teaching profession and their suggestions for 
honoring all the features defining quality labor and craftsmanship. 

“Examinations should be abolished. But if you do give them, at least be fair. Dif- 
ficulties should be chosen in proportion to their appearance in life. If you choose them 
too frequently, it means you have a trap-complex. As if you were at war with the kids” 
(p. 15). Language exams dwell on irregularities: to pass you need know but “two 
hundred words picked carefully for being exceptions, not for being commonly used” (p. 
15). Geometry problems are contrived: 


“A solid is formed by a hemisphere superimposed on a cylinder whose surface is three- 


sevenths of that...” 
There is no instrument that can measure surfaces. Thus, it never happens in life that 


we can know the surface without knowing the dimensions. Such a problem can only be 
conceived by a sick mind. (p. 19) 


But in the reformed syllabus, problems will have to be based on “concrete considera- 
tions,” so “ʻa boiler has the shape of a hemisphere superimposed . . .’ Back to surfaces 
again” (p. 19). Theme topics are empty: “The Railroad Cars Speak.” Given such con- 
ditions, the boys would probably second Mao’s recently published advice to students that 
they cheat on their exams, working out their answers together and sit for each other in 
examinations. ý 
“Examinations and the general competitiveness of the school destroy cooperative 
work.” The boys’!2 description of how they write (pp. 120-122) would ue hones of 
composition teachers hung up on bourgeois notions of genius and individualism and 
consequently forever searching out plagiarists, Teachers watch and don't help: 


You returned one of my compositions with a very low grade and this comment: “Writers 
are born, not made.” Meanwhile you receive a salary as a teacher of Italian. (p. 119) 
a test you used to walk up and down between the rows of desks and see 


Hpi eed ver said a word, ... 


me in trouble and making mistakes, but you ne 


y in which schools work to break people 


i i ion of the systematic wa 
3 For another (Italian) discussion y Ai eer T 


apart rather than bring them together, see D. Dolci, 
1968), Pp. 30-37: 
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And over there, a few steps away, you stand. You know all of these things. You are 
paid to help me. 

Instead, you waste your time keeping me under guard as if I were a thief. (pp. 122- 
123), 


"Examinations are irrelevant because they follow from a curriculum that is itself beside 
the point, beside the point in its content and in the way it is taught: 


One woman teacher ended her lessons before the First World War. She stopped exactly 
at the spot where school could tie us to life. In the whole year she never once read a 
" newspaper to her class, 
The Fascist posters must still be dangling before her eyes: “Do not talk politics in 
here,” (p. 21) 


What is read is of no moment. Not the Constitution or the contract of the metal-work- 
ers union (“it means the life of half a million families”), but Homer, and in a translation 
that is in no real language, with the following sort of effect: 


One day I was teaching geography to a boy freshly flunked out of one of your inter- 
mediate schools. He did not know a thing, but Gibraltar he called the “Columns of 
Hercules.” 


Can you imagine him in Spain asking for a ticket at the station window? (p. 22) 
And again geography: 


f ‘The only member of my family who had ever gone abroad before me was my Uncle 
Renato. He went to war in Ethiopia. When I started to learn geography as a child, I 


asked him to tell me something about the Suez Canal. But he didn’t know he had passed 
| through it. (p. 95) 


At the magistrale, the teacher-training institution, where one would hope for better 
things, matters are, if anything, worse: 


Latin 
Your most important subject is one we shall never have to teach. (p. 111) 


mathematics 


In truth, a mathematics degree is not nece: 


termediate level. That need was invented by the special caste of people who have 
children with university degrees, This way they pocket 20,478 quite desirable, jobs; 
minimum work load (sixteen hours per week), and no need to keep on your toes. 


(p. 113) 


ssary for teaching mathematics at the in- 
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pedagogy 
The way pedagogy is taught today, I would skip it altogether—although I'm not quite 
sure... 

Half a page from the textbook is all that is needed to explain [that each boy is dif- 
ferent, each historical moment is different, and so is every moment different for each 
boy, each country, each environment, each family]: the rest we can tear up and 
throw away. (p. 114) 


history 


. one-sided little tales passed down to the peasants by the conqueror. Italy right 
in the center of the world . . . The sufferings and struggles of the workers are either 
ignored or stuck into a corner. (p. 117) 


civics 


Civics is another subject that I know something about, but it does not come up in your 
schools. (p. 118) 


comments 
One subject is totally missing from your programs: the art of writing (p. 118) 


The way the subjects are taught is almost beneath contempt: teachers don’t take 
stands, they pretend omniscience, they hold uninformed “personal opinions” in high 
regard: 


I have heard that in certain American schools whenever the teacher says a word, half 
the students raise their hands and say, “I agree!” The other half says, “I don't.” Then 
they change sides, continuing to chew gum all the while with great energy. (p. 124) 


The magistrale is another world. Schoolmates from Barbiana have succeeded (in their 
sense of the word) in the unions, in politics, in the local administrations, even in the 
technical schools. But at the magistrale? 


Our own culture bears up well wherever there is real life. In the magistrale it is useless. 

(P: 97) 

Familiar stories, all of them? Yes, of course. We know that the things schools teach 
are irrelevant and irrelevantly, counter-intuitively taught. And we know that irrelevant, 
counter-intuitive examinations are entailed by the curriculum. But we are, perhaps, un- 
willing to come down hard on teachers, for after all they are responding the way, more. 
menials should respond, seeking shorter hours, higher pay, better Working Condinons 
and bigger fringe benefits. But teaching is a mean job because that is me way it has 
been defined in our society. Success in school is a function of the life outside the schools 
and where the lives and opportunities outside and beyond school are unequal, success 
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will be unequal. It lies in the hands of teachers to organize to change this too, to de- 
mand a new society, not to thwart moves to change the world, but to join in the task of 
changing it. This can surely not be done given present curricula, present exams, the 
present pressures of educational bureaucracy and technology. It calls for a joining 
together of those who would teach and those who would learn, damned be the stabilizing 
force of the ruling class and their servants: 


- we repeat that your working hours are a peculiar privilege that the management 
has given to you for reasons of its own. It is no union victory. (p. 82) 


The schoolboys of Barbiana are hard-headed, fair, honest, naive, and romantic, They 
Support their arguments at every point in just the way that Father Milani supports his 
claim that the only just war that Italians have fought in the last 100 years was the parti- 
san war. They see through the new education law and the programs for the new inter- 
mediate school: “it remains a school cut to measure for the rich” (p. 24). And al- 
though it calls for the establishment of a doposcuola, it “will be put into effect only 
‘upon ascertainment of the local conditions.’ And so the decision goes back into 
your hands” (pp. 24-25). They note that during the first year of the new law “the 


doposcuola was established in fifteen towns out of the fifty-one in the country of Flor- 
ence”: 


During the second year it worked in six towns, reaching 7.1 per cent of the students. 
Last year only in five towns, for 2.9 per cent of the kids. 

Today no doposcuola exists in the public school system at all [fn. 17 “‘. . . after the 
brave experiment of the past few years which cannot be repeated on account of the 
negative attitude of the tutors in charge, no doposcuola program exists now in the 
public school system.’ ”]. . . 

If you are opposed to the doposcuola let me advise you not to let it be known. People 


are malicious. They might think that you would rather tutor young gentlemen and earn 
a little extra on your afternoons, (PP. 25-26) 


They understand also the vacuity of liberal politics: 


When the new intermediate was being debated in Parliament, we, the mutes, kept 
silent because we were not there. Th 


e peasants of Italy were left out when a school for 
them was being planned. 


Eternal discussions went on between 


two factions, seemingly opposed to each other, 
but in fact the same. (pp. 89-90) SURE. 


and the charade of empty, student radicalism: 


The height of political refinement today is to belon, 


F i i 9 § to a tiny party with no mass fol- 
lowing (social-proletarian, or Chinese). A “Chinese” demonstration in Florence during 
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September 1966 was organized by students, all of whom were children of university 
eggheads. (p. 6g, fn. 68) 


and the “helpful” liberals: 


Indeed it is quite in with the rich to work “with the poor.” That is, not so much “with 
the poor,” as “leading the poor.” (p. 69) 


They understand also their dilemma, put to them so clearly by Don Borghi!8: 


“You seem so convinced that every boy must go to school and must have a full day of it. 
But then the boys will turn out to be apolitical individualists, like all the other stu- 
dents around, Good soil for fascism. 

“As long as the teachers and the subjects they teach stay the same, the less school 
boys have, the better off they are. A workshop makes a better school. 

“In order to change teachers and subject matter, we must do more than write this 
letter of yours. These problems must be solved at the political level.” 

That's true. . . . But first, we have to get into Parliament. . . . For the time being, then, 
and for lack of something better, children will have to go to your kind of school. (pp. 
86-87) 


They know that to work within the system, if only to get the certificate to teach, “filthy 
certificates,” is fraught with danger and traps. At first, perhaps, small ones: 


If I wanted to be honest I should have left the [examination] page blank. Or else 
criticized the theme [“The Railroad Cars Speak”] and whoever had thought it up. 

But I was fourteen years old and I came from the mountains, To go to a teachers’ 
school I needed the diploma. This piece of paper lay in the hands of five or six persons 
alien to my life and to everything I loved and knew. Careless people who held the 
handle of the knife completely in their own grasp. (pp. 14-15) 


And once at the magistrale (the four-year upper school generally attended by pro- 
spective teachers), the danger is greater, the traps more complex, for “the worst damage 
of all is done to the select,” to the ten out of a hundred who reach the upper schools, to 
the four out of a hundred who finish them, to the one out of a hundred that gets his 
his university degree: “At this stage, it would be a miracle if his soul did not become 


i ilani hen one of the translators asked 
3 “4A priest, and a friend and collaborator of Don Milani... w h 
the mE of Barbiana why they did not have an explanatory footnote on him, they, awen 
‘But everybody knows Don Borghi!” [Translators’ note].” The boys, in keeping with t a not Bee 
that their book should be useful to everyone, sia a e iheciia S he 
i iter, and Minerva, Cambridge, and Oxford | o; i ities r e 
a e tdi Stokeley Carmichael, Gandhi, Bach, Cicero, philosopher [“a hike }, 
Gide [We found him ia the dictionary: A French writer.”] Petrarch, Koran, Wales, Marseilles, 


etc, 
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crippled” (p. 99). Don Borghi is right, a boy can there become an apolitical indi- 
vidualist just like “you,” and “twenty-eight apolitical plus three fascists equals thirty-one 
fascists” (p. 102). And there close oneself up with books and music and culture: 


But I have been taught to find this fruit the most dangerous and tempting of all. 
Knowledge is only meant to be passed on: “A man can call himself a teacher when he 
has no cultural interests just for his own sake.” (p. 104) 


And there become infected. 


Infection 


After a month at your school I, too, was infected. 

During the oral exams my heart would stop beating. I found that I was wishing on 
others what I did not want done to myself... . 
I was reduced to studying like a worm. .. . 


doubts 


I reached the point of thinking you were right, and that your culture was the true 
one. Perhaps we, in our solitude up there, were still dreaming with a simplicity you 
had left behind centuries ago. 

Perhaps our dream of a language that everyone could read, made of plain words, 
was nothing but a fantasy ahead of its time. 

By a hair I missed becoming one of you. Like those children of the poor who 
change their race when they go up to the university, (pp. 127-128) 


By a hair, he missed turning his back on a life in which 


politics was not everything, on 
a life of social service, on 


True culture, which no man has yet possessed, . 
to the masses and mastery of the language, 
A school that is as selective as the kind we have described destroys culture. It deprives 


the poor of the means of expressing themselves. It deprives the rich of the knowledge 
of things as they are. (p. 100) 


-. made up of two elements: belonging 


But the School of Barbiana did not turn its back. I 
geria, Sandro in France, 
Paolo in England: 


t is alive and well: Francuccio in Al- 
Franco in Wales, Carlo in Marseilles, Eduardo in London, 


i - he is a blessing from God to our factory and a real credit to your school. He is so 
intense and happy with life... . Here many of the workers vote conservative and read 
the boss’s newspapers, and I tell them, ‘I had to wait for this boy to come all the way 


from Italy to find one who thinks like me. You allow a boy and a Roman Catholic to 
come and teach you.’” (pp, 131-131) 


and the Ragazzi di Barbiana teaching the masses in Calenzano-Florence. 
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And finally they are adolescent boys: naive and romantic and hopeful—sometimes. And 
though they know that Pierino is of “a class that has not hestitated to unleash fascism, 
racism, war, unemployment” and which “if it became necessary to ‘change everything so 
that nothing would change’, . . . would not hesitate to embrace communism” (p. 68),14 
still they call on him for help: 


wither away 


Poor Pierino, I almost feel sorry for you. You have paid dearly for your privileges. 
You are marked forever by your specialization, by your books, and by contact with 
people all just like you. Why don’t you quit? 

Leave the university, your obligations, your political parties. Start teaching right 
away. Start teaching the language? and nothing else. 

Break a path for the poor, forgetting about yourself. Stop reading. Wither away. It 
is the final mission of your class. (p. 91) 7 


Hopefully, ironically, they wait for an answer to their letter of revenge: 


waiting for an answer 
Now we here are awaiting an answer. There must be someone in some magistrale 
who will write to us: 


“Dear boys, 

“Not all teachers are like that lady of yours. Don’t become racists yourselves. 

“Although I can’t argue with everything you say, I know that our school isn’t good 
enough. Only a perfect school can afford to refuse new people and new cultures. And 
there is no perfect school. Neither yours nor ours. ; 

“However, if any of you who want to be teachers will come and take your exami- 
nations here, I have a group of colleagues ready to shut their eyes for your sake. 


« The boys are not at all impressed with the Italian communists: 
“It is possible that the town administrations won't budge. Even. 
faced with class problems. Will they dare to antagonize the 


shopki ? 2 abe 
A hig diet in the Party insisted that the schools must be the concern of the State ‘when it is 


we who are in power . . .. Twenty years have gone by since the liberation. The ca aa 
not reached that power. We're waiting for the grass to grow, but meanwhile yi 


the Communists are timid when 
white-collar workers and the 


i I myself would not care to 
“The Ci ld propose a somewhat better school. And yet In l 0 U 
be R EE ed Hae pate my words. To see the doubts growing in the children’s eyes: is 
he saying what is true or simply what a age (p88) 
this price for it x 
The wo dele a ae ikee goal of education “to understand others and to make Bas 
self understood,” for “it is the language alone that makes men equal. That man is an equ 


who can express himself and can understand the words of others. Rich or poor, it makes no 
difference. But he must speak.” (pp. 89-90) 
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“In pedagogy, we shall ask you only about Gianni. In literature, we shall ask how 
you wrote this beautiful letter. In Latin, some old words your grandfather still uses, 
In geography, the customs of English farmers. In history, the reasons why mountain 
people come down to the plains. In science, you can tell us about sormenti and give 
us the correct name of the tree that bears cherries.” 

We are waiting for this letter, We know it will come, 


Our address is: Scuola di Barbiana 
Vicchio, Mugello 
Florence, Italy! (p. 134) 


But they really know that this is fantasy, that they must do it all themselyes: 


A Parliament that reflected the needs of all the people, and not the middle class alone, 
could settle both you and the program with a couple of penal laws. 


But first, we have to get into Parliament. Whites will never make the laws needed 
by the Blacks. (pp. 86-87) 


The Letter has an urgency to it, a bitterness (made more bitter by the ironic asides) 
that is not to be denied. It is tough and intelligent. The boys see quickly through the 
games society plays, e.g., (if another example is necessary): 


“The functions of an M.P, or deputy do not call for any compensation or emolument.” 


This is not romantic disregard for material interests; it is a refined system for keeping 
out the inferior classes without saying it to their face. 


Class struggle when carried on by gentlemen is gentlemanly. It offends neither the 
priests nor the intellectuals reading their Espresso. (pp. 66-67) 


Thus university graduates make up 77 per cent of Parliament but only 1.8 per cent of 
the general population; workers 8.4 per cent/51.1 per cent; peasants 0.1 per cent/28.8 
per cent. Without significant representation, the workers and the peasants support the 
ruling class, regressively through taxes, exploitatively through their labors. 

The boys would change all this: “We are the sovereign people.” Today they are 
pacifists, followers of Milani and Gandhi, but they hear the voices of Stokely and 


Mao. Today they move peacefully, aggressively toward a social revolution. If they are 
denied, tomorrow it could be different, 


WAYNE A. O'NEIL 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


*“New address: Ra; 


va gazzi di Barbiana, Via del Colle 51, Calenzano-Firenze, Italy [translators’ 
note]. 
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CAUSES oF DELINQUENCY. 

by Travis Hirschi. 

Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1969. 309 pp. $7.95. 


My first course in graduate school in sociol- 
ogy was on juyenile delinquency. We 
learned a great deal then about the tech- 
niques and procedures of research and 
even got to listen to some tapes of real de- 
linquents speaking. Their voices were a 
bit harsh, as I remember, nasal, tough, 
feisty, lower-class, But that, after all, was 
what gang-boy delinquents were all about. 
They were tough—cemented together 
by some sacred trust consecrated in blood, 
preferably someone else’s and motivated, 
certainly, by vendettas, antipathies, and 
an unequivocating irrational humor. But 
it didn’t make too much difference what 
made them the way they were. The point 
was that everyone, including those not so 
proverbial boys in the street, knew about 
delinquents, where they come from, what 
they did, and why they did it. 

Naturally, in my privacy, I was far more 
emancipated than the rest. I knew that 
there wasn’t a single action committed by 
any delinquent for which I hadn't expe- 
rienced the same impulse. And that knowl- 


edge was the basis of my own sensitivity for 
the tragic lot of those poor guys as well as 
the guarantee that I would never be like 
them. My own transgressions, indeed when 
I got caught at them, were considered 
merely quirks, anomalies. They were per- 
sonal experiences not open to public in- 
vestigation and clearly not sufficiently se- 
rious to warrant the celebrated title, “de- 
linquent behavior.” 

Despite its wondrously inimitable talent 
for naming the obvious and perfectly well- 
known with grotesque and incomprehen- 
sible language, the science of sociology 
could not diagnose my behavior, my trans- 
gressions as delinquent because I was 
neither tough nor feisty, neither lower-class 
nor harsh, and what was more, my voice 
was sonorous and clear. 1 was a budding 
sociologist codifying my prior knowledge 
about delinquency and learning a language 
and a syntax which later on would dem- 
onstrate to any public around an expertise 
encasing a veritable wealth of information, 
We had facts, now rechristened data, to go 
with theory, and theory to go with data. 
And in these marriages we had delinquency 
figured out if not resolved, fully analyzed 
if not totally cured. 

There were, in those days, some dis- 
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agreements about the theoretical perspec- 
tives one best adopts in examining and 
explaining his data. The sounds of these 
disagreements truthfully announced the 
conclusion of my own sojourn into delin- 
quency research. Others, obviously far less 
emancipated than I, and far less willing to 
see the humanity of the delinquent (the 
person—no, the personage involved), 
would stay behind and continue to work 
in what long ago should have been an in- 
quiry brought to closure, But the books 
kept coming, and with the arrival of Travis 
Hirschi’s Causes of Delinquency it was also 
obvious that here would be just another 
rethinking of the old story, the story for- 
tunately I had properly assayed so long 
before, that now I had far transcended 
such mundane reassessments of data and 
had come to know real, breathing, wheez- 
ing delinquents by name, problem, mood 
and temperament, spirit and personal an- 
guish. I didn’t need data or theory, not 
when people were part of it all. Dust cover 
be damned, Why should Causes of Delin- 
quency “mark a turning point in the study 
of deviancy?” What point was left to be 
turned? The tale of delinquency was 
‘known to everybody: the boys on the 
street, the boys in that first professional 
seminar. The issue now was to ameliorate 
suffering and the conditions that Spawn 
poverty and delinquency. 

I peeked first at the opening chapter and 
saw some familiar terms. Next I peeked at 
the appendix and glowed with the pom- 
pous satisfaction that my own personal, 
truly human style of research would ulti- 
mately yield a far more substantial feel- 
ing for, and a genuine understanding of, 
the causes of delinquency. Then, having 
settled my envies and indulged in my pre- 
cocious emancipation from sociological no- 
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menclature and trivial ratiocination, I be- 
gan to read Travis Hirschi’s book, Causes 
of Delinquency. And it didn’t take long for 
me to realize just how unforgivable are 
my prejudices and how tardy are the reso- 
lutions of my intellectual and experiential 
prejudgments. 


Admittedly the book is sociology. It is 
also scholarly and thorough, precise, hon- 
est, and absolutely staggering in what it 
has to say. It is a course, a decade, five 
decades of information and research, a col- 
lision with delinquency, an immersion 
into an icy cold shower of new facts, new 
propositions, and new treatments of de- 
linquency. It is, in a few words, (and you 
should excuse the expression), “a turning 
point in the study of deviancy.” More im- 
portant, it is the product of scientific hard 
work and perseverence, the exact qualities 
that used to get those guys I hated in high 
school, “straight A’s.” The exact qualities, 
too, that combined with the gift Professor 
Hirschi clearly demonstrates produce an 
effort so substantial that some of us are 
forced to confess not our prior delinquent 
misdemeanors—that would be easy—but 
our ongoing intellectual biases, unfounded 
smugness, and never stated yet always pres- 
ent special superiority. 


Three typologies of theories generally 
have accounted for the data collected on 
delinquency. Strain (or motivational) the- 
ory argues that when conformity to con- 
ventional standards cannot satisfy legiti- 
mate desires, persons are obliged to seek 
deviant patterns, While personal cost is 
high, the fact that originally “proper” 
norms had been internalized must not be 
overlooked. Essentially however, strain 
theory suggests that “men desire to con- 
form and will do so unless forced to do 


otherwise by the pressure of unfilled but 
legitimate desires” (p. 225). 

In theories of cultural deviance, indi- 
viduals shift loyalties and orienations in or- 
der to conform to a set of norms, to a mo- 
rality not accepted by what sociologists 
might call the “main culture.” The truth 
of cultural deviance theory may lie in the 
fact that delinquents learn a new, possibly 
exciting or terrifying, possibly just differ- 
ent culture, and then go their way hon- 
oring values and purposes, styles and 
language that have validity and reality 
despite their discrepancy from the values 
shared by larger, more powerful, or better- 
off groups. The danger of cultural devi- 
ance theory lies, perhaps, in its tendency 
to over-romanticize delinquents. For not 
only are they “different” and contented to 
be this way, they may be seen as more tal- 
ented and gregarious than the rest of us 
poor, trudging competitive souls who seek 
inglorious goals in the clouds of a bour- 
geois sky. 

According to control theories, delin- 
quency occurs because the bonds holding 
man not only to conventional morality, 
but to personal accountability and inter- 
personal stability and normalcy have 
broken down. While strain theory implies 
measures of psychological determination, 
and cultural deviance theory implies an 
almost anthropological adaptation to stan- 
dards not universally shared, control the- 
ory represents the quintessence of socio- 
logical reasoning. It is derived from Durk- 
heim’s notion that man’s private interests 
come to dominate his roles and rituals 
when the groups on which previously he 
has depended for safety and sanity weaken, 
and he is forced to acknowledge a conduct 
contrived and honored purely by himself. 
In Hirschi’s words: “. . . lack of attach- 
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ment to others is not merely a symptom of 
psychopathy, it is psychopathy; lack of con- 
science is just another way of saying the 
same thing; and the violation of norms is 
(or may be) a consequence” (p. 18). Even 
as Freud postulated it, the superego rep- 
resents the internalization of a collective 
morality, It is, as a child once proclaimed, 
“the voice inside me that I know is not my 
own.” 

Control theory, the conceptual corner- 
stone of Hirschi’s book, assumes a commit- 
ment to, or commonsense component of, 
conformity; an involvement in conven- 
tional activities; and a belief in the very 
rules that one violates in performing acts 
of so-called delinquency. Rejecting certain 
substantial contributions to delinquency 
research, Hirschi argues first, “that the be- 
liefs [freeing] a man to commit deviant 
acts are unmotivated in the sense that he 
does not construct or adopt them in order 
to facilitate the attainment of illicit ends” 
(p. 25); and second, that because people 
vary in the degree to which they believe 
laws should be obeyed, violation of laws 
becomes a function of believing they need 
not be obeyed. Underlying control theory, 
therefore, are the notions that one can 
and does honor the nature of rules, their 
purpose and philosophy, indeed when he 
no longer respects their character and con- 
tent, and that attachment to people, a fam- 
ily, a nation, a something “may produce 
conformity even in the face of beliefs 
favorable to nonconformity" (p. 30). 

Returning to Hobbes and reminiscing, 
perhaps, on an experiential essence that 
all of us know, Hirschi insists that the ques: 
tion control theory must answer is not why 
certain people commit delinquent acts, but 
rather why we do not. And how many 
times have we asked this of ourselves and 
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hoped that by asking we might be assured 
that our transgressions would be perma- 
nently locked away in the impregnable 
vaults of imagination or drowned in the 
rivulets made by impulses. 

The sample for Hirschi’s enormous ques- 
tionnaire study was selected from among 
the 17,500 students in the public junior 
and senior high schools of Richmond, the 
western part of Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, located in the San Francisco- 
Oakland metropolitan area. In all, 4,077 
boys and girls, black and white, comprised 
the final sample, but since an additional 
1,468 students failed to complete their 
questionnaires, a special investigation re- 
vealed that delinquency rates were slightly 
higher among those whose questionnaires 
were outstanding. While participant ob- 
servation, as Hirschi points out, offers no 
greater insurance of validity or credibility, 
the question of his sample hangs in the 
air, though not heavily, above the many 
data tables the book contains. In the end, 
however, the data must not be denigrated 
nor judged unuseable because of the slight 
bias of the sample. 

Consonant with control theory, Hirschi 
operationally defines delinquency as “acts, 
the detection of which is thought to result 
in punishment of the person committing 
them by agents of the larger society” (p. 
47): Essentially, delinquent acts consisted 
of minor, moderate, and major money 
theft, auto theft, vandalism, and battery. 
From these violations, three indices were 
constructed: a recency index based on acts 
committed within the year prior to the 
study; a standard index computed from 
the total number of delinquent acts ever 
committed; and a persistence index which 
takes into account recency and frequency. 
Police records of the two years prior to the 
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study were examined, furthermore, so that 
self-reported commission and actual detec- 
tion might be compared or employed in- 
dependently as measures of delinquency. 

Explaining that his procedure is to re- 
late the commission or detection of delin- 
quency to single items or clusters of items 
from the extensive questionnaire, Hirschi 
speaks first to the social distribution of de- 
linquency. For those of us who have reified 
prejudices to the exclusion of seeking 
knowledge, these chapters contain truly 
significant findings, only a few of which, 
unfortunately, may be reviewed here. 

To begin, delinquency and social class 
turn out to have a most unexpected rela- 
tionship. While it is true for Hirschi’s sam- 
ple that small groups of the very rich and 
very poor reveal high delinquent activity, 
among the remaining majority no signifi- 
cant relationship emerges even when 
father’s occupation and education, classi- 
cal social-class indicators, are employed. 
These findings must not hide the fact that 
a youth’s social class will make a difference 
later on, since the entire book actually re- 
affirms the notion “that the child not likely 
to be going anywhere (but down) is more 
likely to commit delinquent acts” (p. 82). 
Similarly, race fails to differentiate 
strongly between high and low delinquent 
activity despite the fact that the police 
who arrest them “are in general no more 
enlightened in their attitudes toward Ne- 
groes than are others of comparable edu- 
cation and background” (p. 79). 

The important differentiating variables 
are those anticipated by control theory. 
Of these the most prominent is attachment 
to parents, although, conceptually, the 
moral element “resides directly in the at- 
tachment itself” (p. 88), not necessarily 
in the object of attachment. Revealing 


one’s whereabouts and intentions to par- 
ents, focused and intimate communication, 
and highly affectional identifications with 
them tend to discourage delinquency ir- 
respective of class and race. By attaching 
themselves to fathers encouraging delin- 
quency, young men internalize the expec- 
tations of those who share an unconven- 
tional society and its inherent ethos. 
And, by knowing no parental attachments, 
boys are more likely to seek delinquent 
companions. 

As significant as these findings may be, 
the story of attachment and control is more 
complicated still. Scoring high on a cen- 
tral measure of academic competence and 
believing oneself to be competent, for ex- 
ample, leads to liking school and a gen- 
eralized attachment to both the institution 
and its “typical” middle-class. teachers and 
authority figures. This syndrome then, 
tends to discourage delinquency just as in- 
difference to school yields a sense of de- 
tachhment or active alienation. Caring for 
those who represent conventional culture, 
therefore, contributes to one’s stake in do- 
ing well and “going straight,” and all of 
this occurs irrespective of class and race. 

Historically, the real (or is it imagined?) 
key to understanding delinquency has been 
the influence of peers and the evolution 
of organized gangs. On this point, Hirschi’s 
data are particularly enlightening. To 
value conventional culture and to respect 
those one “goes around” with, who, not so 
incidentally, one’s teachers admire, is to 
steer away from delinquent actions. This 
we now may have deduced from control 
theory. But what comes as a surprise is 
Hirschi’s attack on our impressions of 
gang-boy attachments. Attachment to 
friends, he demonstrates, is a function of 
attachment to parents. Consequently lack 
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of attachment to parents produces weak, 
non-trusting, and often disloyal relation- 
ships with those with whom one “hangs” 
in the proverbial posture of predelinquent 
motion. Lacking investments in middle- 
class culture and detached from agents of 
this culture, young persons seek the tenu- 
ous and possibly unrewarding involve- 
ments of gangs, but not necessarily to the 
extent that gang power forces them to 
sacrifice personal advantages. Respect and 
admiration for friends are components of 
conventional non-delinquent youth rela- 
tionships, not of gang relationships. Thus, 
if there is a conceptual slogan to control 
theory it is Hirschi’s statement that “we 
honor those we admire not by imitating, 
but by adherence to conventional stan- 
dards” (p. 152). 

In a chapter entitled “Commitment to 
Conventional Action,” Hirschi investigates 
the relationship of delinquency to educa- 
tional and occupational goals and what he 
calls “the passage to adult status” (p. 163). 
Educational and occupational aspirations 
are related to low delinquency rates and 
what is more, “. . . it is safe to say that the 
discrepancies in educational aspirations 
and expectations are not important in the 
causation of delinquency. . .” (p- 178). 
Ascribing blame for potential failure to 
oneself or to that elusive “system” also 
remains unrelated to the commission of 
delinquent acts. 

Most of these findings are complicated 
by social class which determines access to 
higher education and influences individual 
aspirations and expectations: “. . . if for 
any reason . . . the middle-class parent is 
unable to assure access to higher educa- 
tion, his emphasis on such education re- 
turns to haunt him: his child is more likely 
to be delinquent than the child who has 
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not been led to value something he can- 
not have” (pp. 174, 175). 

The passage to adult status implies that 
the prolongation of childhood and ado- 
lescence tends to prevent delinquency, 
Early smoking, drinking, dating, riding 
around in cars, and just generally feeling 
adolescence to be “boring” all relate to 
delinquency, Interestingly, delinquency 
occurs more among students reporting high 
school and the years immediately follow- 
ing to be the happiest part of their life. 
This is in contrast to those naming child- 
hood and junior high school the happiest 
times. More generally, delinquency results 
from the contempt for adult wishes and 
expectations (despite the premature ef- 
fort to assume the trappings of adulthood), 
as well as from perceived discrepancies be- 
tween one’s self image and the treatment 
accorded by adults. A 

The concluding chapters of Causes of 
Delinquency reinforce the strength and 
validity of control theory. Again, in 
Hirschi’s words, “. . . delinquency is not 
caused by beliefs that require delinquency 

but is rather made possible by the absence 
of (effective) ‘beliefs that forbid delin- 
quency” (p. 198). Granted, the lack of re- 
spect for law and impersonal authority 
and a condemnation of the police cause 
delinquency, but the act comes before the 
justification for it. “The chain of causa- 
tion is thus from attachment to parents, 
through concern for the approval of per- 
sons in positions of authority, to belief 
that the rules of society are binding on 
one's conduct” (p. 200). 

Contrary to popular beliefs—that is, to 
my own prior certainties—the delinquent, 
believing his actions are not serious, acts 
in behalf of a group he admits is not wor- 
thy of the sacrifice he has made, If he is 
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of the lower class, it means only that he 
senses less control over his destiny, but not 
that he has an especially ferocious disdain 
either for the law or for middle-class values. 
While the expressions, “goody-goody” and 
“smart guy” are derogatory terms “on the 
street,” the fact is that adolescents value 
both goodness and smartness: “. . . the boy 
for whom grades are personally unimpor- 
tant believes that the boy pursuing good 
grades is taking a path preferable to his 
own” (p. 224). 

I cannot rid myself of the embarrass- 
ment I felt while reading Causes of Delin- 
quency. Even material in the appendix 
shattered my ideas of the importance of 
family size, mother's occupation, and bro- 
ken homes on delinquency rates. But as 
Hirschi says, “The empirical findings on 
delinquency fluctuate much less widely 
than the statements made about them” 
(p. 24g). That the statements perpetuate 
injudicious and inaccurate beliefs and un- 
founded fantasies about delinquency seems 
unforgivable for those of us who advertise 
our eternal student values and our undy- 
ing search for truth and knowledge. 

In a way, some of us may be trapped by 
the paraphernalia, the bunting of infor- 
mation. We no longer teach the alphabet 
or numbers simply. Actors must recite let- 
ters and: jazz singers moan and grunt nu- 
merals in order to make fundamental lan- 
guage and arithmetic enticing and cogni- 
tively stimulating. But there comes a time 
when scholars and scientists lay their prod- 
ucts out as plain and uncomplicated as can 
be. And without frill, without vignettes, 
indeed, without literary grace, they speak 
to us of the nature of the world. It is as 
simple as our long-standing contentions 
would make us think. While it is true that 
the wording of questionnaires reveals one’s 


preconceptions and sentiments and there- 
by contributes to a study's final results, it 
is equally true that none of us enters a 
social situation free of passions and con- 
ceptualizations which, if they do not in- 
fluence the results, shape the products 
yielded by our imagination. 

Travis Hirschi’s Causes of Delinquency 
is not merely a turning point in deviancy 
research. It is a book about adolescents, 
about Americans, a book, dare I say it, 
about America. It should be read then re- 
read by those who, as they say, care about 
our people, and especially those whose pri- 
vate worlds of genuine concern often seem 
to by-pass an implacable reality. At this 
moment, Hirschi’s exceptional knowledge 
seems indispensable if prejudices are ever 
to be ripped away from our vision and 
drained from our minds. 


THOMAS J. COTTLE 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


I Know Wuy THE CaceEp Birp SINGS. 
by Maya Angelou. 
New York: Random House, 1969. 


281 pp. $5.95. 


In the 1930's, the American Youth Com- 
mission (established by the American 
Council on Education) conducted investi- 
gations into the peculiar problems Black 
youngsters confronted as they pushed into 
adulthood. Among the series of volumes 
generated by those studies, was Charles S. 
Johnson's classic study, Growing U; in 
the Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural 
South. Maya Angelou’s book is a poetic 
counterpart for the more scholarly John- 
son volume. For it is an autobiographical 
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novel about a “too big Negro girl, with 
nappy black hair, broad feet and a space 
between her teeth that would hold a num- 
ber-two pencil” (p. 4) scratching out the 
early outlines of self in a small Arkansas 
town. 

Miss Angelou confidently reaches back 
in memory to pull out the painful child- 
hood times: when children fail to break 
the adult code, disastrously breaching faith 
and laws they know nothing of; when the 
very young swing easy from hysterical 
laughter to awful loneliness; from a hun- 
ger for heroes to the voluntary Pleasure- 
Pain game of wondering who their real 
parents are and how long before they take 
them to their authentic home. - 

Introducing herself as Marguerite, a 
“tender-hearted” child, the author allows 
her story to range in an extraordinary 
fashion along the field of human emotion. 
With a child’s fatalism, a deep cut ushers 
in visions of an ignoble death, With a 
child’s addiction to romance and melo- 
drama, she imagines ending her life in the 
dirt-yard of a Mexican family—among 
strangers! It is as if Miss Angelou has a 
Time Machine, so unerringly does she re- 
cord the private world of the young where 
sin is the Original Sin and embarrasment, 
penultimate. 

While she expertly reminds us of the 
pain of children trapped by time in the 
unsympathetic world of adults, she stret- 
ches out to the human environment too. 
Although the elements that go to make up 
the Black southern and rural experience 
—customs, values, superstitions—most in- 
terest Miss Angelou, she carries us “across 
the tracks” occasionally to the white world 
in experiences which corroborate the ob- 
servation Marguerite’s uncle makes: “They 
don’t know us. They mostly scared” (p. 
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192). However, the stubborn truth of the 
white man’s fright is that the greater power 
to intimidate and destroy rests with him. 
Six-year-old Marguerite is left with un- 
answerable questions when powhitetrash 
girls devastate her grandmother's dignity 
in seconds of mockery. When a toothache 
fails to be mollified by the magic of a white 
towel, she hears the white dentist insist, 
“Td rather stick my hand in a dog’s mouth 
than in a nigger’s” (p. 184). Later she sees 
the bloated body of a Black man, fished 
from the river and kicked by the white 
man whose perspective is bound up in his 
remark, “This here’s one nigger nobody 
got to worry about no more” (p. 192). 

Mean and merely utilitarian, the con- 
frontation between Blacks and whites con- 
tinue when Marguerite and her brother 
move north to St. Louis and west to Cali- 
fornia, Her view of the truth about inter- 
racial encounters in this land is often ex- 
pressed in phrasing that seems dated in its 
naturalistic grounding. Speaking of a white 
receptionist who gives her the run-around 
about a job, for instance, she says, “I ac- 
cepted her as a fellow victim of the same 
puppeteer” (p. 260). Such a fatalistic 
point-of-view would be quickly smothered 
in the current climate of social/political 
activism. Activists see the possibility and 
necessity for change—moderate to revolu- 
tionary—in the racial roles this society 
assigns us. Interestingly, the author moves 
out from under her fatalism by the end 
of the novel when she successfully de- 
mands a job as a streetcar conductor in 
San Francisco, a position traditionally 
denied women who are Black. 

Miss Angelou accommodates her literary 
style to the various settings her story moves 
through. She describes a rural vignette 
which is “sweet-milk fresh in her memo- 
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ty...” (p. 92) and of a San Francisco 
rooming house where, “Chicken suppers 
and gambling games were rioting on a 
twenty-four hour basis downstairs” (p. 
256). Her metaphors are strong and right; 
her similes less often so. But these lapses 
in poetic style are undeniably balanced 
by the insight she offers into the effects of 
social conditioning on the life-style and 
self-concept of a Black child growing up 
in the rural South of the 1930’s. 

This is a novel about Blackness, youth, 
and white American society, usually in 
conflict. The miracle is that out of the 
War emerges a whole person capable of 
believing in her worth and capabilities. 
On balance, it is a gentle indictment of 
white American womanhood. It is a time- 
ly book. 

ERNECE B. KELLY 
Loop City College 


Wuat WE Owe CHILDREN: THE 
SUBORDINATION OF TEACHING TO 
LEARNING, 

by Caleb Gattegno. 

New York: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 
1970. 118 pp. $4.95. 


Towards A VISUAL CULTURE: EDUCATING 
THROUGH TELEVISION. 

by Caleb Gattego. 

New York: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 
1969. 117 pp. $4.95. 


It is intended that a large Academy be 
erected, capable of containing nine 
thousand seven hundred forty and 
three persons; which by modest compu- 
tation is reckoned to be pretty near the 
current number of wits in this island. 


These are to be disposed into the sev- 
eral schools of this academy, and there 
pursue those studies to which their 
genius most inclines them. The under- 
taker himself will publish his proposals 
with all convenient speed . . . No per- 
son to be admitted member into any 
of -these schools without an attestation 
under two sufficient persons’ hands, 
certifying him to be a wit. 


Dr. Gattegno’s certification is at hand: 
two no less sufficient educational persons 
than John Holt and James Moffett have 
checked him out and found him no less 
than remarkable: “This is one of the 
most remarkable, thought-provoking, and 
important books on education I know of. 
. . . Every parent, educator, and con- 
cerned citizen should read this book.”— 
Holt. “He stands among a handful in 
this country who . . . really understand 
what creative learning is all about.”— 
Moffett. His biographical credentials read 
like this: born in Egypt, director of the 
Institute of Higher Scientific Studies in 
Cairo; translator of Piaget; preparer of 
textbooks in Ethiopia; doctorates in 
mathematics from the University of Basel 
and in psychology from the University of 
Lille; author of sixty books; and new 
head of the School for the Future Foun- 
dation, Just exactly what his niche would 
be in the large Academy promised by the 
prefatory voice in Swift's Tale of a Tub 
needn’t be determined at the outset, 
though on the basis of these two most 
recent books he would surely not set up 
quarters in the Spelling or Looking 
Glasses or Swearing or Salivation or 
Spleen or Gaming or Paederastic schools. 
But there was also planned a School of 
Hobbyhorses where perhaps he would be 
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more at home: let parents, educators, and 
concerned citizens be the judge of that. 
Parent and concerned citizen I most 
surely am, while if not educator, at least 
a “teacher of English” as it used to be 
called. And I was most surely provoked 
by Gattegno’s “thought-provoking” books, 

Provocation began in the first chapter 
of What We Owe Children, subtitled 
“The Subordination of Teaching to 
Learning.” Here on page 2 the situation 
is set out: 


Teachers in traditional schools—the 
schools we have today—know that what 
they know and have to teach is un- 
known to the learners, And they be- 
lieve that they are making the un- 
known known by imparting their 
knowledge to their students. But has 
this belief proved right? How many 
readers of this book, for example, un- 
derstand everything their teachers 
taught them? Or sixty or forty percent? 
And to what extent has the sixty or 
forty percent enabled them to meet 
what is new and strange? The answers 
are self-evident. 


Of course they are, at least in the relent- 
less logic of Dr. Gattegno’s analysis. Here 
is a world composed of Teachers and 
Students the former of whom have been 
duped into thinking they can “impart” 
knowledge to students and make the un- 
known known 100 percent of the time. 
How quixotic, when in fact students only 
understand sixty or forty percent of the 
time. (I think in my own case it was 
about 67 percent of the time) and even 
so are unequipped to meet “what is new 
and strange!” Having established the 
self-evidentness of answers to these ques- 
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tions Gattegno moves on to conclude his 

paragraph: 
Unfortunately, the traditional ap- 
proach has not worked well. On the 
other hand, a method of educating for 
the future does exist—if we know how 
to acknowledge what is given us and 
already in us, and with this, encounter 
what is but is not yet part of us. 


Of course it’s fortunate for Gattegno that 
the traditional approach hasn’t worked 
well; since not only does a method of ed- 
ucating for the future exist, but he knows 
what it is and how to operate it; indeed, 
since there are no names of other educa- 
tors in the pages of these books, I will 
assume that he invented it. In which case, 
and again with Swift in mind, there is 

` the possibility that Dr. Gattegno is a true 
projector who has even founded his own 
academy, aptly termed School for the 
Future Foundation. 

What accounts for the proud faith with 
which this man turns his face to the fu- 
‘ture and contemplates, in richly swelling 
rhythms, the “encounter” (and what 
more inspiring word) with what is not 
yet part of us? Good experiences in the 
crib, it seems, where each and every one 
of us as a child met with great success 
what is new and strange. And in which 
good old days no Establishment Teacher 
vainly insisted on imparting knowledge 
to us. In case we're still not clear about 
how this imparting works, Dr. Gattegno 
illustrates the “traditional method of 
schooling” by a “roughly drawn 
diagram” in which a taller stick figure 
(T) is putting into the head of a smaller 
stick figure (S) something called K or 
“knowledge.” He goes on to assure us: “I 
hope no reader believes I am trying to 
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ridicule the situation with this diagram. 
For me, it is an exact illustration.” 
Again I take him at his word here: there 
is not a touch of ridicule in his whole 
makeup, and a diagram like the one he 
cheerfully provides is indeed exactly the 
illustration called for, exactly what the 
doctor ordered. By page 7 if any reader 
is still unconvinced that the “function- 
ings of children” shouldn't inevitably be 
made the basis of all individual educa- 
tion we are moved directly into where 
the action was—into the doctor's own 
crib: 


When I was in my crib I worked tre- 
mendously hard. I knew that if (while 
lying on my back) I lifted my legs— 
which were quite easy to lift—with 
muscles reachable by my will, I was 
helping myself to learn to sit. Nobody 
showed me how to sit. Was any reader 
of this book taught to sit? . . . At six 
months I had not sat before. My mother 
did. I did not. I had to learn how to 
sit, and this I did for myself, as every 
reader did it for himself, in the crib. 


I worked hard in my crib too, and even- 
tually learned to sit (sometime about 
the time my mother had) but I didn’t 
know at the time that if I lifted my legs 
with muscles reachable by my will I was 
helping myself to learn to sit. Not only 
does Dr. Gattegno honor awareness as a 
value, he was also extraordinarily aware 
of what he was up to even back then: 


In my crib I discovered that if I worked 
on the muscle tone of my lips, that 
would permit me to gain entry into the 
field of the sounds of speech. I knew 
that I had to act on the muscle tone 
first, and by the sixth or seventh or 


ninth week of my life, I had learned 
the ways of doing this. 


Was there perhaps a temporary setback 
during the eighth week? Again the 
point seems to be that while some of us 
were lying there fouling ourselves and 
wailing, Caleb Gattegno was working on 
the muscle tone of his lips. To him the 
meanest most humble situation brought 
actions that did inevitably lie too deep 
for tears or for words, though he has 
since found words for them. 

A similar alertness sets him off from 
the rest of us as a watcher of television. 
In Towards a Visual Culture he tells us 
in the introduction that 


The writer had been introduced to 
television late in his life and, at the be- 
ginning, only casually. When he came 
to own a black and white set early in 
1966, he began to view the material on 
it consciously almost every minute he 
looked at the set. Whatever he noted 
could have been noted by anyone, since 
it was there to be perceived. So he did 
not think his observations were of any 
special value to other viewers until he 
was told by people who could have 
known much more about television than 
did he (because of their more frequent 
opportunities to watch it) that they 
had not seen what he had seen until 
he made them‘aware of it. 

So he began to consider sharing with 
as many as would be interested the find- 
ings that seemed to be special to him 
because of a certain watchfulness he 
had cultivated over the years. 


Again, a success story: anybody could 
have seen what Gattegno saw, since it 
was there, and indeed he hadn't had their 
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“more frequent opportunities” to watch 
(they were probably lazier than he), but, 
sprawled in the soft chair with a can of 
beer, they were no doubt unable or un- 
interested in viewing the material “con- 
sciously almost every minute,” in cultivat- 
ing the “certain watchfulness” which the 
doctor had been cultivating since 1966, 
really since the crib, But when a couple 
of pages later in the introduction Gat- 
tegno asks challengingly, “Is it not true 
that every adult who is not vegetating, 
is all the time trying to make sense of 
what his life as a whole is about?” I rise 
to the challenge by answering, well, no 
or yes and no, or the choice is too ex- 
clusive. I spend a good many moments in 
non-vegetative activity but relatively 
few in “trying to make sense of what 
[my] life as a whole is about,” since my 
life as a whole is better not looked at too 
watchfully, too consciously, with too Gat- 
tegno-like a scrutinizing eye. 

I am suggesting that this projector-like 
tone, in its solemn self-regard, is extreme- | 
ly offensive and that it gives a concerned 
citizen like myself many doubts about 
the value of listening to Dr. Gattegno. 
Perhaps what I mean may be summed 
up by consideration of a chapter in To- 
wards a Visual Culture where he divides 
television viewers into various categories 
(Adolescents, Adults, etc.) and suggests 
possibilities for what different age groups 
should be getting out of television. In 
speaking of “the kind of film” needed for 
adults—‘components so selected that they 
force ideas to emerge without the accom- 
paniment of words”—the following claim 


is made: 


_. -we can now through television sub- 
mit people to the impact of colors, 
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shapes, and intensities of our choosing 
and be sure that these selections have 
affected them. This means that, for any 
future learning, we can count on this 
wealth being in their minds, and we 
can act upon its presence by means that 
at a very small cost in energy generate 
infinite classes of equivalences, whose 
operation is a basic mode of thought. 


And so television would be a prime tool 
in what Gattegno refers to several times 
in the other book, and always with 
bated breath, as the “science of educa- 
tion.” Oh brave new world! As the 
father of children who walk around with 
heads stuffed full of the wealth of Gomer 
Pyle or Maxwell Smart and a bit of left- 
over Captain Kangaroo, I should perhaps 
be grateful for the promise of a “we” 
who would liberate the kids and me from 
our not too splendid store of commercial 
images; yet I find myself disliking this 
well-intentioned “we” with its splendid 
visions of a future complete with “in- 
tensities of our choosing” (my italics) 
and prepared to submit my grandchil- 
dren to colors and shape which will 
damn well “affect” them in the proper 
way. Will there be a place for Captain 
Kangaroo talking rather quietly and bor- 
. ingly about some charming furry crea- 
ture he has brought into the studio? 

Then after the children and the 
adults, what? After “every adult” is pro- 
vided with “a power to think quickly and 
correctly in a complex way on complex 
things” (at this point there is one of Dr, 
Gattegno's many footnotes, promising us 
a new book to come or referring us back 
to a previous one of his sixty; this time it 
is a “forthcoming monograph” on, of 
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course, computers), what happens when 
the adult grows old? 


A final comment. While this book does 
not treat the needs and interests par- 
ticular to senior citizens, a brief word 
about them is appropriate, precisely be- 
cause its members have more time for 
viewing than do bread earners. Perhaps 
senior citizens can find in the programs 
for all other ages the nourishment they 
need, Perhaps they will come tọ like 
this kind of food and rather than fall 
back into childhood rise through it as 
they discover that enough innocence is 
left for them to start a new life from 
scratch. All of which is possible. 


In Dr, Gattegno’s world, surely, But is it 
not a projector's world where you can 
come in your last paragraph to what, in 
the glowing language of the Eisenhower 
years, were renamed Senior Citizens, an 
extreme version of whom Gulliver en- 
countered under the name of Struldbugs? 
I know a few senior citizens myself, 
though not under that name, and I con- 
fess not to warm to the lordly benignity 
which imagines them starting a new life 
“from scratch” (wherever that is) as 
they spend their days flipping the dial 
from one marvelous educational impact 
to another. Eliot spoke of “the rending 
pain of reenactment” as one of the gifts 
proper to old age; Gattegno’s sunnier 
vision is built on words like “food” and 
“nourishment” and lots of time for 
“viewing.” 

But perhaps all this criticism is ir- 
relevant to, does not begin to get at, Gat- 
tegno's real distinction, that distinction 
as a teacher which is eloquently insisted 
on by John Holt in How Children Fail. 


Readers of the book may remember that 
Holt visited Dr. Gattegno’s demonstra- 
tion class in which he worked with se- 
verely retarded fourteen- and fifteen-year- 
olds, and by what must have been a 
splendidly imaginative use of the Cui- 
senaire rods was able to get in touch 
with these children, Observing how, in 
particular, one exceptionally anxious 
dark-haired boy finally caught on through 
use of the rods to what it means to say 
one thing is half of another, Holt con- 
cludes that there is an “extraordinary 
capacity” locked up inside the boy and 
that “It is the tragedy of his life that he 
will probably never again find himself 
with a man like Gattegno who knows, 
as few teachers do, that it is his business 
to put himself in contact with the intel- 
ligence of his students. . . .” Perhaps “few 
teachers” do know this, though I would 
be wary of too quickly assenting, on the 
basis of Gattegno’s undoubtedly success- 
ful and moving demonstration with the 
rods, to the unfitness of most other teach- 
ers, At any rate there are a number of 
moments in both What We Owe Chil- 
dren and Towards a Visual Culture 
where Gattegno shows a capacity for 
imagining questions that the teacher of 
social studies or mathematics might put 
to a class and create a truly educational 
situation in which “teaching” is subordi- 
nate to learning. Similarly many of the 
concrete suggestions for kinds of tele- 
vision learning situations seemed to me 
perfectly sane, interesting, and suggestive; 
that indeed the writer was, by an effort 
of imagination, putting himself in con- 
tact with the intelligence of his viewer. 
Where Gattegno’s imagination fails— 
by which I mean to say no more nor less 
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than where he ignores or insults my own 
intelligence—is in the moments when he 
puts down the Cuisenaire rods and turns 
into a big-word man, enraptured with the 
very verbal finery he claims to want to 
subvert by bringing real learning into the 
place of, In this respect a comparison 
with Holt is relevant, since Holt is wor- 
ried (rightly so) that too many teachers 
aren't skeptical enough of the “tool of 
language” they wield, whereas he would 
hope to generate some awareness of “the 
paradoxes and contradictions built into 
language,” would try to help children 
“see where words and experience did not 
fit together.” Gattegno on the other hand, 
writes in his theoretical moments, which 
are many, as if there were no limitations 
to language at least as wielded by Caleb 
Gattegno. Thinking about The Science 
of Education, as it is evoked at the end of 
What We Owe Children, simply throws 
him into the ecstasies of beatific vision: 


We have thus now reached a stage 
where all those who are involved in 
education can work together and bene- 
fit from each other’s work. Because at 
this stage we can change time into €x- 
perience at all levels, we can all experi- 
ence fullness, joy, and meaningfulness, 
still recognizing that we need each 
other, . . . Since science has made us 
much more tolerant than our good will 
could . . . a science of education, be- 
cause it is a science, can use the same 
conditions of work to bring to all what 
has been found by one. 


I can’t help feeling that the “one” here 
is mainly Dr. Gattegno, and so I resist 
joining up with the “we” in a com- 
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munity of fullness, joy, and meaningful- 
ness. 

So that when, in the May 1970 issue of 
this review, Dr. Gattegno announces and 
proves in four pages that “The Problem 
of Reading is Solved” and proposes: to 
wipe out illiteracy, I am no more en- 
thusiastic than when in that same issue 
Neil Postman and Wayne O'Neil tell 
me, in their different styles, that emphasis 
on reading ability, on “literacy” may 
well be reactionary, have debilitating con- 
sequences for everybody; that a nation 
can “kill better” with literacy and that 
therefore we shouldn’t teach people to 
read. Much of my own time as a teacher 
is spent in reading poetry with students 
and I am so vain as to fancy I often 
ask good questions, sometimes succeed in 
helping to make a poem available for 
them and myself that wasn’t before, oc- 
casionally set up interesting exercises and 
writing situations with regard to the po- 
ems, But it wouldn't occur to me to pub- 
lish a book, or even as essay, called The 
Teaching of Poetry in the University, in 
which I generalized and waxed enthusi- 
astic over the good life as others could 
live it if they but took a leaf from my 
notebook, I feel in other words that it is 
Dr. Gattegno (and in their different ways 
both Postman and O'Neil, on the basis of 
their essays) who are the enthusiasts, so 
entranced with their big idea about lit- 
eracy or illiteracy, teaching or not teach- 
ing reading, that they become self- 
righteous and self-deluding both. Was this 
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what Swift understood in Tale of a Tub 
in the great moment from section IX? 


For the brain, in its natural position 
and state of serenity, disposeth its own- 
er to pass his life in the common forms, 
without any thought of subduing mul- 
titudes to his own power, his reasons, 
or his visions; and the more he shapes 
his understanding by the pattern of hu- 
man learning, the less he is inclined 
to form parties after his particular no- 
tions, because that instructs him in his 
private infirmities as well as in the stub- 
born ignorance of the people. But when 
a man’s fancy gets astride on his reason, 
when imagination is at cuffs with the 
senses, and common understanding, as 
well as common sense, is kicked out of 
doors, the first proselyte he makes is 
himself; and when that is once com- 
passed, the difficulty is not so great in 
bringing over others; a strong delusion 
always operating as vigorously from 
without as from within. 


I think it is possible and necessary to 
respect Dr. Gattegno’s practical successes 
as a teacher while taking a backward 
step and saving ourselves from the sal- 
vation he offers: a world in which educa- 
tion really works, all the time, in and 
out of class and season; a world which 
I have no disposition to admire or 
inhabit. 

WILLIAM PRITCHARD 
Amherst College 
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causes, and indicating future prospects. They place urban education within the larger social, 
economic, and political framework and take into account its relation to the history, characteristics, 
and trends of an urban setting. 

Spring 1971 250 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $2.50 


A Strategy for Education 

By HERMAN T. EPSTEIN, Brandeis University. This volume introduces a new method of 
teaching, a “research method” developed experimentally by Dr. Epstein, and shows how it may 
be adapted for university and other educational levels. The method involves a teacher’s selecting 
six to ten original papers within his own field of research — papers that tell a connected story — 
to be read by the students who thus go through the intellectual Processes and re-create the research 
as it was experienced. 


Fall 1970 136 pp. $4.95 


Issues in American Education COMMENTARY ON THE CURRENT SCENE 
Edited by ARTHUR M. KROLL, Harvard University, “A volume of provocative discussions 
which should be read by those concerned with education in America.” — Dorotuy W. DRAPER, 
Tennessee State University 


1970 208 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $1.95 


Children and Adolescents INTERPRETIVE ESSAYS ON JEAN PIAGET 

By DAVID ELKIND, University of Rochester. “A highly readable introduction to Piaget. The 
volume is appropriately titled, and the interpretations therein should provoke further study of 
Piaget. Suitable for both classes and workshops.”—LAURENCE HARSHBARGER, Ball State University 


1970 176 pp. paper $2.25 


Heredity and Achievement a oox oF READINGS 


Edited by DANIEL N. ROBINSON, Amherst College. This anthology is intended to convey a 
relatively brief, balanced view of the history, nature, and applicability of behavior-genetic methods 
in the study of animal and human abilities. The seventeen review and research papers, drawn from 
a broad range of problems in genetic psychology, are arranged in four parts: Heredity and Learn- 
ing; Heredity and Personality; Intelligence, Ability, and Race; Directions for the Future. A brief 
editoria} commentary outlines topics of concern in each area. 


1970 - 464 pp. paper $4.95 


Wy OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Education Books from Macmillan 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
By WILLIAM B. CASTETTER, 

University of Pennsylvania 

This new volume discusses treatment of 
planning, personnel development, motivation 
and incentive, collective negotiations, and the 
application of systems analysis dealing with the 
functioning of the personnel in educational 
administration. 

1971 approx. 416 pages prob. $8.95 


SELECTED READINGS ON GENERAL 
SUPERVISION 

Edited by JAMES E. HEALD, 

Northern Illinois University, LOUIS G. 
ROMANO, Michigan State University, 

and NICHOLAS P. GEORGIADY, 

Miami University, Ohio 

This collection of original articles has been 
specifically designed for students and practi- 
tioners of educational supervision. Included are 
opinions, research data, and models from many 
academic and applied fields. 


1970 442 pages $8.95 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
By FRANK W. BANGHART, 


Florida State University 

This is the first book written for those prepar- 
ing in graduate programs and for the educa- 
tional administrator who wishes to acquaint 
himself with new developments in systems 
analysis applicable to education. 

1969 330 pages $8.95 


MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 
By ROBERT J. GARVUE, 

Florida State University 

Written especially for graduate level courses in 
educational finance, this book establishes the 
interrelationship of cultural, political, and 
economic forces as they relate to the financing 
of American public school education. 

1969 378 pages $7.95 


THE TEACHER AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

By JAMES E. HEALD, Northern Illinois 
University, and SAMUEL A. MOORE II, 
Michigan State University 

This text for use in undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses shows prospective teachers and 
administrators how American school systems 
operate and offers comment on the delicate 
balance that exists between administrators and 
teachers. 

1968 448 pages $6.95 


CHANGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A Book of Readings 

Edited by GLEN F OVARD, 

Brigham Young University 

This reader focuses on change and what the 
secondary school administrator is doing and 
can do to bring challenging new ideas and 
practices to the everyday working level. 


1968 482 pages paper, $5.95 


ADMINISTERING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA PROGRAMS 

By CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, 

University of Connecticut 

This is a unique and valuable handbook for the 
practicing instructional media program direc- 
tor. School superintendents, principals, and cur- 
riculum specialists will also find it particularly 
useful, 

1968 660 pages $16.95 


ADMINISTERING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: Concepts and Practices 

By RALPH B. KIMBROUGH, 

University of Florida 

This graduate level text is designed to instruct 
the prospective administrator in the contempo- 
rary practice of administration in a new and 
useful context: systems theory. 

1968 448 pages $7.95 


e 
Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. i 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


Institutions of Intelligence 

By Bertram Morris. A systematic attempt, in the face of present threats 
to organized civil life, to define the ways in which the inherited informa- 
tion necessary to ensure society's continued existence and development 
is transmitted from generation to generation, $6.00 


Ralph Barton Perry on Education for Democracy 

By Ira S. Steinberg. A cogent analysis’ and critique of Perry's theories 
of value, society, and education that extracts from them an appraisal 
of the eminent scholar-philosopher’s justification of his contention that 
democracy is the best possible form of government. . $6.00 


The Educational Theory of George S. Counts 

By Gerald L. Gutek, A systematic examination of the ideas on education 
of the persuasive advocate of cultural relativism and ardent champion 
of social reform who became a national figure of heated controversy 
during the depression years of the 1930s. $7.00 


From Evangelicalism to Progressivism at 

Oberlin College, 1866-1917 

By John Barnard. A history of the ways in which zealous advocacy of 
reform on the part of the Oberlin student body transcended Its begin- 
nings in an evangelical heritage to involve the college in the burning 
social issues that ushered in the Progressive era. $7.50 


Building Sullivant’s Pyramid 

An Administrative History of the Ohio State University, 1870-1907 

By William A. Kinison. An account of the establishment, under the pro- 
visions of the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862, of what was to become the 
Ohio State University, and of the heated controversy that raged for more 


than a decade over what kind of innovation in higher education the act 
was intended to secure. - $8.00 
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